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Kanara District (Madras), The Devangas are a caste of weavers scattered over the Madras Presi- 
dency. Some of them speak Kanarese and others Telugu (319) , 
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Dexmig.i, a dialect of Kanare.se (2'J6) spoken bv the caAe of the same name in riic South 
Kanaia District (Madras). 'I he Devangas are a caste of weavers scattered over the Madra-. 
Presidency. .Some of them speak Kanarese and others Telugu 
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PREFACE 


In this Volume it has been my object to present a summary of the results of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, so far as it has been under my charge, in a form convenient 
for reference alike to professed students of language and to the lay reader. 

The descriptive portion falls into two sections. In the first, which I have named the 
Introduction, I have given an account of previous attemjgs to set forth the languages of 
India, and of the procedure followed in the present Survey. Some of what is stated in 
this section will also he found scattered through other volumes, hut here it is all brought 
together in one collected account. 

The second section is an attempt to lu-mg under one view the results of the Survey 
and the lessons to be derived from them. Uluch of it has been based on the Chapter 
on the Languages of India contributed by me to the Indian Census Eeport for the year 
1901, but this has been brought up to date, and a good deal has been added to it. That 
chapter may, in fact, be looked upon as a first draft of this section of the volume. 
Written as it was nearly a quarter of a century ago, there have been found many 
opportunities for additions and improvements. 

These two sections are followed by two collections ( J/q/ora and Minora) of Addenda 
and Corrigenda for the Avhole Survey. The first {Addenda Jlajora) consists of the more 
important additions, and, especially, of accounts of languages for which materials became 
available after the volume referred to had gone to press. Only in this way have I been 
able to bring the earlier volumes up to date. The Addenda et Corrigenda Minora mainly 
include additions of detail, corrections of misprints and of mistakes of my own, and the 
like. These latter are issued loose and are printed in such a way that they can be readily 
cut up and inserted in their proper places in the several volumes of the Survey. 

To tlie whole, three Appendixes hav'e been added. The first is a classified list 
of all the languages of India, in which the statistics of the Survey have been compared 
with those of the Census of 1921. The second Aj^iiendix is a list of those Indian languages 
of Avhich gramophone records are available in this country and in Paris, and the third 
is an Index of all the names referrijig to latiguages of India that I have l)een able to 
collect. I hope that the last Avill be found a useful Avork of reference for anyone 
AA'ho may desire to identify a name Avith AA hichhe is )iot familiar. It also forms an Index 
to the contents of Volumes II to XI of tlie SurA'cy itself. 

A second part of this A-olume is uoav in the press. It is a comparative vocabulary of 
168 selected words in about TOS different languages and dialects, and will, I hope, be 
found useful by students of languages. 

A third part is being pre 2 )ared by the comiJeteut ^jen of Professor Turner of the 
School of Oriental Studies. It aaTU ])e a Com 2 )arative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages, for the special use of philologists. It Avill ajApear in due course, and aa ill 
comijlete the Survey, 

It is Avith a feeling of gratitude for having been permitted to finish a work extending 
over thirty years that, after Avriting this Preface, the ])en Avill be laid doAvn, Without any 
pretended modesty I confess that no one is more than myself aAA are of the deficiencies of 
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the Survey, nor, on the other hand, need I pJead guilty to a vain boast when I claim 
that what has been done in it lor India has been done for no other country in the world. 
Such as it is, I bid it adieu, sure of sympathy with my mistakes, and of appreciation of 
what in it is worthy, on the part of those lovers of India who are competent to put its 
merits and its defects to test. 


GEORGE A. GRIERSOX. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A. — Tor the Dera-nagari alphabet, and others related to it — 


^ a, ^ d. 

T i. 

^ 1, u, ^ u, ^ ri. 

V e. 

^ Tj (li, 

0, =?fr d, 

III. 

^ ka 

kha 

ga ^ gh a ^ 

^ cha 

W chha 


VR jha 

iia 

Z ta 

Z tba 

^ da S dha <!r na 

7T ta 

ar tha 

^ da 

'S? dha 

JT na 

pa 

TR pha 

^ da IT bha ma 

n ya 

X. ra 

la 

5r m 

or tea 

Tf sa 

^ sha ^ sa ^ ha 

^ fa 

Z fba 

SB la 

lha 



Visarga (;) is represented by h, thus kramasah. Anusicdra (') is represented 

by m, thus sitiih, vamk. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
and is then written iig ; thus '^“*1 hangsa. Anundsika or Chandra-bindu is re- 
presented by the sign ~ over the letter nasalized, thus mi. 

B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindostani — 


1 

a, etc. 

X 

g; j 

0 

d 

1. 

; 

r 


s 

1 

t 


b 


<3 

d 

1 

f 

A 

sh 

t 


W 

P 

r ^ 

4> 

z 

; 

z 

lA 

s 

t ) 

f 

O 

t 




4. 

) 

sk 


? 

3 

9. 

o 

t 






h 

t 


k 








IB 

z 


P 


J i 


r 

vJ 

U 


m 

n 

when representing anundsika 
in Deva-nsgari, by ~ oyer 
nasalized vowel. 


) to OX V 

A h 

^ y, etc. 

Tanwin is represented by n, thus fauran. Alif-i-maqmra is represented 
by a ; — thus da'wq. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated, — thus banda^ 


When pronounced, it is written, — thus gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion, Thus ban, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) dekhHd, pronounced dekJitd ; (Kash* 

miri) ^ / kqr", pronounced kor ; (Bihari) dekhaW. 



Kvni 


C. — Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted : — 

{a) The ts sound found in Marathi ( ^ ), Pashto (^), Kashmiri ( ^, ^ ), Tibetan 
( ), and elsewhere, is represented by fs. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by t^h. 

{b) The dz sound found in Marathi ( ), Pashto ( ^ ), and Tibetan (^), is repre- 

sented by dz, and its aspirate by diSh- 

{6) Kashmiri ( ST ) is represented by n. 

{d) Sindhi Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the X.-W. Prontier) yi, and 
Pashto jj or ^ are represented by n. 

ie) The following are letters peculiar to Pashto : — 

ov dz, according to pronunciation ; ,d j T ?h or g, accord- 
ing to pronunciation ; sk or kh, according to pronunciation ; or ^n. 

{/) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi : — 

^ bb; bh; th; ^ f, ^ ifi; Ji ph; ^ jj ; jJi ; ^ chh ^ n-, z dh-, 

d ; ^ dd ; ^ dh ; ^ k ; ^ kh ; ^ gg •, gh ; n ; ^ n. 

D. — Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from trans- 
literating) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken 
sounds. The principal of these are the following : — 


d, represents the sound of the a in cdl. 

d, 

J) 

JJ 

„ a in hat. 

e. 

JJ 

JJ 

„ e in met. 

0, 

JJ 

JJ 

„ 0 in hot. 

e. 

JJ 

JJ 

„ e in the French etait. 

0, 

J J 

JJ 

„ 0 in the first o in promote. 

0, 

JJ 

JJ 

„ 0 in the German schon. 

ii. 

JJ 

JJ 

„ u in the „ miihe. 

til, 

JJ 

JJ 

„ th in think. 

dh, 

JJ 

JJ 

„ th in this. 


The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an apos- 
trophe. Thus k’, t’, p\ and so on. 

E. — When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (Khowar) dssistai, he was, the acute accent shcuvs that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 



INTRODUCTION 


The languages of India have from the earliest times been an object of interest to 
into those that spoke them, but their serious study by foreigners 
is not more than three hundred years old. Even the srreat 
AlbirunI in the account of the India of his day (about 1030 
^.D.) spoke only of Sanskrit, then a detwl language, and its difficulties. Regarding the 
living forms of speech, he merely said,' “ Further, the language is divided into a 
neglected vernacular one, only in use amons: the common people, and a classical one, 
only in use among the upper and educated classes, which is much cultivated.” 


Previous enquiries 
Indian lianguages. 

Albiruni. 


Amir Khusrau, a Turk by origin, but bom in India, gives us (1317 A.n.) more 
Amir Ousrau. detailed information.' He says : — 

As I was born in Hind, I may be allowed to say a word respecting its language. There is at this time 
in every province a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any other — Sindi [t.e.. Sindhi], LahSri 
[Panjabi], Kashmiri, the language of Dugar [D/5gra of Jammu], Dhur Samundar [Kanarese of Mysore], 
Tilang [Telugu], Gujarat, Ma‘bar [Tamil of the Coromandel Coast], Gaur [Northern Bengali], Bensra 1 
Audh [Eastern Hindi], Delhi and its environs [Western Hindi], These are all languages of Hind, which 
from ancient times have been applied in every way to the common purposes of life. 

Elsewhere^ he speaks of Hindi, — meaning by this term ‘the language of Hind’, or 
India (i.e., probably Sanskrit), and not what we nowadays call by that name : — 


If you ponder the matter well, you will not find the Hindi language inferior to the Pars! [Persian]. 
It is inferior to the Arabic, which is the chief of all languages . . . Arabic, in speech, has a separate 
province, and no other language can combine with it. The ParsI is deficient in its vocabulary, and cannot 
be tasted without Arabic condiments ; as the latter is pure, and the former mixed, you might say that one was 
the soul, and the other the body. With the former nothing can enter into combination, but with the latter, 
every kind of thing. It is not proper to place the cornelian of Yemen on a level with the pearl of Dari. 

The language of Hind is like the Arabic, inasmuch as neither admits of combination. If there is grammar 
and syntax in Arabic, there is not one letter less of them in the Hindi. If yon ask whether there are the 
sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I answer that the Hindi is in no way deficient in these respects. Whoever 
possesses these three languages in his store, will know that I speak without error or exaggeration. 


Here we learn much more than what we are told by .Ilbiruui. The latter writes as 
if one and the same .spoken language was current over the tvhole of India, though, no 
doubt, he knew better. Tlie other gives a fairly complete list of seven Indo- Aryan 
languages with two dialects, aud of three of the principal Dravidian forms of sjieech. 

Although he was not a foreigner, I may quote in this connexion the words of Ahu’l 

Fazl iu the ‘ Aiu-i-Akhari upon the same subject, for, 
while he was an Indian born and bred, he did not look at 
matters from a Hindu point of view : — 


Abu’l Fazl. 


Throughout the wide extent of HindSstan, many are the dialects that are spoken, and the diversities of 
those that do not exclude a common inter-intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are 
not understood one of another are the dialects of Delhi [Western Hindi], Bengal [Bengali], Multan 
TLahnda], Miirwar [Western Rajasthani], Gujarat [Gujarati], Telingana [Telugu], Marhatta [Marathi]. 
Karnatik [Kanarese], Sind [Sindhi], Afghan of Shal [Pashto], Beluchistan [BalOchi]. and Kashmir 
[Kashmiri]. 


1 Sachau’s translation, i, IS, 
^ Elliot, op. cit., p. 566. 
VOL. I, PiBT 1. 


’ Elliot, “ History of India,” iii, 562. 

* Jarrett’s Translation, iii, p. 119. 
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I^’TROI>^CTIO^^ 


Here we have a somewhat tullei' catalogue, thougii some important names, e.ff. 
Tamil, — are omitted ; but we see that they are bare lists and nothing more, and I know 
of no early oriental accormt of the languages themselves, either as a u hole, or taken 
individually.^ 

So far as I am aware, the earliest notice of the modern Indian languages that 

appeared in Europe was in Edward Terry s ‘Voyage to the 
East Indies,’ published in 1655 a.d. He there informs us- 
that ‘ the Vulgar Tongue of the Countrey of Indostan hath great Affinity witli the 
Persian and Arabian Tongues, but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a fluent 
language, expressing many tilings in a few words.® They urite and read like us, / i~., 
from the Left to the Eight Hand.’ Some of the English merchants of those days could 
certainly speak Hindostani with fluency,' and Thomas Coryate, when presented to the 
Great Mogul by Sir Thomas Eoe, is said to have addressed that potentate in a Persian 

speech. So, PiyeP (1673) in his ‘Xew Account of East 
India and Persia ’ says regarding India, ‘ The language at 
Court is Persia 11 , that commoidy spoken is Indostan (for nhieh the\ have no piopei 
character, the written language being called Panti/ait), 'which is a mixture of Persiou and 
Sclavoniau, as are all the dialects of India.’ 

Before Terry and Fryer, there had been de.scriptions of Xagari, the principal written 

character of Xorthern India. The celebrated traveller Pietro 

Pietro Della Valle. Della Valle* describes it (1628) as ‘ an ancient character 

known to the learned, and used liy the Brahmans, who, to distinguish it from the other 
vulgar characters, call it Xagheri.’ Again, Father Heinrich Eoth, who -was a member 

of the Jesuits’ College at Agra from 1653 to 1668, met Athana- 
sius Kircher at Piome in 166-1, and there gave him several 
character which the latter published in 1067 in his ‘ China 
Illustrata.' One of these was tlie Paternoster in Latin 
transliterated into Xagari. ITe shall see tliat for many years 
this was taken to be a specimen of actual Sanskrit. 


Heinrich Eoth. 

specimens of the same 

China Illustrata. 


* Before turning to Europeun accounts of Indian languages, I may mention an amusing legend conceniiDg ani)tlier. and 
earlier. Linguistic Survey, carrent among the Afghans, whose language, Pashto, is admitted to ho inhariuoniou..-. It is .said 
that King Solomon sent forth his Grand A'izier, Asaf, to collect specimens of all the languages spoken on the earth. The 
official returned with his ta.sh accompli-.hcd. In full darhar he recited passages in every tongue till ho came to Pusluh. 
Here he halted, and produced a pot in which he rattled a .stone. ‘ That,' said he, ‘i? the nearest aiiju'oa'h tliat I i-.rii make 
to the language of the Afghans.' It is jilain that even Solomon, with all his wisdom, had not, at the time, .suPceedel in 
anticipating the methods of Professor D.aniel Jonc.s and of the Intel-national Phonetic A~sociaticin. 

- Quoted from Ogilhv’s ‘‘Asia.'' See below. TIueh of what follows will also be found scattered througli the different 
volumes of the Survey, or in other writings of mine. The various .-tatements are here coiuhincd into one genera! vieu. 

3 Hindostani had thi. undeseived reputation for many generations. There is a story of one of the fii-t English duiige' 
of the Calcutta High Court. In sentencing a man to death, he i.s .^aid to have dwelt at length, in English, on the enr.rmitv 
of the offence, the unhapijy feelings of the criminal’s parents, and his certain fate in the next world unless he repented. 
When he iiad finished, lie instructed tJie coun interpreter to translate to the prisoner what he had said. This wortliy's 
translation ennsl.sted of the six words, ‘ tTn”, dmfrat, kd huhm Awa, ’ ‘ go, rascal, you are ordered to be lianged.’ 

Tiie Judge is said thereupon to have exptessed his admiration at the wonderful conciseness of the Indian language. 

Hobson- Jobson, " 3. V. ‘ Hindostaiiee ’ gives the following anecdote of Tom Coryate taken from Terry. The occur- 
rence is dated 1016. ‘After this he "Coryate] got a great mastery in the Indostan, or more vulgar-language ; there was a 

woman, a laundress, belonging to my Lord Embassador's house, who had snch a freedom and liberty of sireech, that she 
would sometimes scould, brawl, and rail, from the sun-rising to the sun-set ; one day he undertook her in her own hinguagir. 
And bv eight of the clock he so silenced her, that she had not one word more to .speak.’ 

’ Also from ‘ Hobson- Joh.sou.’ 1. e. 

® Yiaggi, iii, 67. Quotation taken from Dalgado’s G-lossdno Xuso-Asid/iro. s. v. ‘ Devanagirico.’ 
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We may bob' pass on to Ogilby’s ‘ Asia.’ Its full title is Asia, the First Fart, 

Being An occvmte Description of PERSIA, and the several 
Ogiibys Asia. Provinces thereof . The East Empire of the Great Alogol. and 

other Parts of India and their Several Kingdoms and Regions with the Denominations and 
Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and Places of Remark therein contain'd. The Parlous 
Gastons, Jlahits, Religion and Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Political Gocern- 
nients and lEai/ of Commerce, also The plods and animats peculiar to each Countri/ 
Collected and Translated from most Authentic Authors, and Augniented with later Ohscr ra- 
tions ; illustrated with Kotes and Adorn'd with peculiar Ilaps, and proper Sculptures. 
By John Ogilhy Esq. ; Ilis Majesty's Cosmographer, Geographick Printer, and Master of 
Bis Majesty's Revels in the Kingdom of Irclajid. London, printed by tlm Author at his 
house in TEliite-Friers. 31. DC. LXXIIJ. Although its author was the ‘Uncle Oulehy ’ 
of Drycleu’s !MacFlecnoe, and was also one of the victims of Pope’s Dunciad, this many- 
sieled man, — poet, translator of Virgil ami of Homer, dramatist, as well as ^-eos^rapher, — 
contrived to fill his bulky work with an immense amount of various and curious informa- 
tion. He was acquainted (pp. 129-134) with the South Indian method of writiim' on 
palm-leaves by pressing in grooves with an iron stylus, Avhieh is tlie origin of the circular 
shape of the letters of the modern Oriya and other southern alphabets. He then goes 
on, — 


As 10 what concerns the Language of the Indians, it ouely differs in general from the Moors and 
Mahunietnns, hut they have also severiil different Thalects amongst themselves. Amongst all their Languages, 
there is none which spreads it self more than the Malayan, (us shall he declared more at large), and therefore 
it will not he ami.ss in this place to render into EmjlUh some of their chiefest words ... 

According to Belle Valle all the Provinces in I/idiit have one and the same Langnage, though peculiar 
Letters ; for notwithstanding that the Language or Speech is understood in divers Countreys, yet the charac- 
ters are different. 

The Learned sort, or Brahmans, have a Language aud Letters hy Kircher, called Nagher, which being 
accounted Sacred, is onely known to theii' Tidlje or Family, aud used amongst them as Latins amongst the 
Learned in Europe. 

Their Characters are fair and large, taking up much room : They also differ much from the Letters us’d 
by the Benjan Merchants in Surat. 


He then qitotes Terry as above (p. 2), and gfoes on : — 

In India, and the Countreys under the MogoV s Juiisdiclion, the Persian Tongue is more common than the 
Indian, being generally spoken by the Kohility at Court, and used in all Publick Businesses and AVri tines, 
which cannot seem strange to any, considering the Mogollean Princes have their Extract from Tartan/ and 
Sa'iiiarrand, whence the Persian Tongue was first brought. 

The Vulgar Mahumetans, Peruschi tells us. speak the Turkish Tongue, but not so eloquently as the natural 
born Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arahirk, .n which the Alcoraa and ether 
books are written. 

But no Language extends further, and is of greater use. than the Malayan, so called from the Citv 
Malacld, from whence it hath its Original. It is spoken in all the Isles Iting in the Straights of Sunda, and 
through the adjacent Countrey ; hut especially ns’d by Men.-haiits. 

LiiisrlirU tells tLs. That many People of divers Nations, which came to build the City, and settle in Malacka. 
made this peculiar Language of all the other Indian Tongues, consi.sting of the most pleasing Words, ami 
nealesl manner and way of speaking, of all other the Neighbouring People ; which makes this Language to be 
tlie he.sl and mosi eloquent of all India, and also the mo.st useful, .-ind easiest to learn • Foi there is nut one 
•Merchant which comes from the neighboring Countreys to Trade here, but learns this Tongue. 

E i 
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The extraordinarv statement that Malay was the lins^tia franca of India, seems to 
have been widely cairrent in Ogilhy’s time and long afterwards. The blunder is evidently 
due to confusion of the Dutch East Indies with India proper. M ilkins in his preface 
to Chaml 3 erlayne’s ‘ Sylloge ’ (vide post) explained that he could not procure a version of 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Bengali langiuige, as that form of speech was becoming 
extinct (!) and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay 
version written in a mangled form of the Bengali character. That this idea was widely 
spread is shown by the reproduction of the same Malay-Bengali specimen in Fritz’s 
“ Spraehmeister ” written in 1748. 


Andreaa MiiUer. 


Passing over works such as Henricus van Bheedetot Drakenstein’s ‘ Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus ’ (l67b)[and Thomas Hyde’s work on chess, the ‘ Historia Shahiludii ’ (1694), 

both of which contained specimens of the Xagari alphabet, 
we next come to Andreas Muller's collection of versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, written under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludekene and published in 
Berlin in 1680.^ Its full title is Oratio OruUonum. S. s. Oratioiiis Dominicoc Versionts 
praeter aiithenticani fere centnvi, edque longe emendatkis rpiunn outehac, et e probatissmis 
Autoribus potius quam priorihus Collectionibvs, jamqtie singula gemnnis Lingua sud 
Characterihus, adeoque magnum Partem ex Acre ad Ldidcium a Burnkno Bagio traditae 
editaeque a Tltoma Ludekenio, Solq. JIarcli. Berolini, ex Offieino Pamgiana, Anno 1680. 
The Barnimus Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Muller 
himself. In this collection Both’s Paternoster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, 
and not a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 


Chamber! ay ne’s ‘ Sylloge.’ 


Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts of single Indian lansnages, 
such as the ‘Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae ’ (1704) of the Capuchin Franciscns M. 
Turonensis, John Joshua Ketelaer’s Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lingua Hindostanica 
(about 1715), and Ziegenbalg’s (1710) and Beschi’s (1728) Tamil Grammars, we come to 

another important collection of versions of tlie Lord’s Praver 
(Amsterdam, 1715), the ‘ Sylloge ’ of John Chamberlavne, a 
Fellow of our Koval Society, with a preface by David ITilkins, the Coptic scliolar who 
was also actively associated in the work. For our present purposes, it is .sufficient to 
remark that, while it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, it 
again reproduces Kotli’s Paternoster, but without Miiller’s Vdunder about the language in 
which it was written being Sanskrit. 

Y\ e may here anticipate chronological order by mentioning the last attempt at 
Frita’s ‘ Spraehmeister.’ comparing languages solely by collecting versions of the Lonl’.s 

Prayer. This was the ‘ Spraehmeister ’ of Johnjm Friedrich 
Fritz, published at Leipzig in 1748, with a preface by the celebrated Indian missionarv 
Schultze. The title page runs as follows: — Orient alisch- and Occklentalischer Sprach- 
meister, W etcher nicht allein Irnndert Atpjhabete nehst Hirer Ausspjroche, So beg denen 
meisten Lhiropidisch-Asiatis'ch-Africeinisch- wid Americanischen Volckern nnd Kationen • 
gebrduchUch sind, Audi einigen Tabulis Polyglottis verseJnedener Spradien nnd Zahten 
vor Augeii leget, Sonderu avcli das Gebet des Serrn, In 200 Spradien mid Ahmd-Arten 

‘ In those days such colUctioiis of the Lord’s Prayer were very common. Fritz, in his ‘ Spraehmeister,’ en-umerates 
no less than fifty-five a.® made before 1748. They weretl e first beginnings of the study of comparative philology. 
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init clererselben Characteren und Lesung, noch eimr Geografhischeji Ordnung mittheilet. 
Aus glaiibicurdigen Auctorihtis zvsammen getragen, iind mit darzu nothigeu Kvpfern 
verseheu. Leif zig, zii finden bey Christian Friedrich Gessnern. 1748. Fritz’s book is a 
long way ahead of its predecessor Chamberlayne’s. It contains 172 pages of varioTis 
alpbaijets, including many coming from India, 56 pages of tables showing the first ten 
numerals, and 128 pages, with numerous plates, of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Singhalese, 
and Xagari. The Indian versions are Latin (in the ^iagari character), Sanskrit, Hindus- 
tani, Gujarati, Marathi, Konkani, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see above, 
p. 4), Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Burmese. Of some of these several versions are 
given under variant names. As an Appendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and ‘bread’ in all tliese languages. For its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, carried out in a really scientific 
spirit. 

Maturin Veyssiere LaCroze was born at Xantes in 1661, was appointed librarian to 

the Elector at Berlin in 1697, and died in that city in 17T9. 

This remarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a 

profound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and carried on a copious 

correspondence Avith most of the leanied men of Europe. This correspondence was 

published in 1742-46 at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still 

obtainable in the book-market. In the year 1714 M'ilkins wrote to him asking for help 

in the preparation of Chamherlayne’s ‘Sylloge.’ This request incited LaCroze to write 

a long communicatioifi to Chamberlayne dealing with the general question of tlie study of 

languages, aiid vindicating comparative philology from the charge of imrtility. He 

then proceeds briefly to describe the inter-relationship of the various languages known to 

him, and, coming to India, says, ‘ I have, however, little to offer concerning the alphabets 

of this country, excejfi that they are derived from that called Banscrit,' tlie source of the 

oldest forms of which is the [Semitic] alpiiabet of Persia or Assyria, and which is used 

bv the Brachmans. From these Brachinans the other Indian tribes have imbibed their 
( 

superstitions, and it rvas amongst them that Xaca,'** who laid the bonds of false religions 
on the peoples of the East, was himself brought up. Thus, the order of the alphabet 
is the same amongst the Braclimaus, the people of Malal)ar, the Sinshalese, Siamese, 
Javans, and even the language of Bali,'* which is tlie sacred tongue of Laos, Pesu, 
Camliodia, and Siam.’’ ’ IVith a passing reference to tlie letters written to Zienenlialn, 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar, who was LaCroze’s chief source of information 
regarding the languages of southern India, we come to the latter's voluminous corre- 

spondence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residins in 
Leipzig, and subsequently in Petrograd. The earlier letters 

‘Tiiesaui-us Epistolicus laCvozianus, iii, 7Sff. 

- Tiie Use of ‘ Hanscrit ’ for ' Sanskrit ' is no doubt taken from Kirelior's “China Illustrata,” mentioned above (p. 2) 
wh.ere the word is so spelt. His theory conneetin;; the earliest forms of the Indian alphabet with Assyrian (Austrian cunei- 
form was of course unknown in those days, and he was not referring to it, but to some form of Phoenician! is a ’ emarkable 
anticipation of the results of modern science. Later on lie argues that tlie Indians have done just what tlie Greeks liave 
done, in changing the Phoenici.an right to left direction of writing to left to right. When we remember that LaCroze had nc 
Asoka inscriptions and no Moabite Stone to consult, and that his theory was not a guess, but was founded on ar,ruinent, we 
must actmowledge tiie prophetic acutenejis of the scientific vision of this great Frenchman. 

^ i.e. 8akya, the Buddha. 

^ The Siamese pronunciation of Pali. 

’’ The foregoing passage is not a quotation, but is an abstract of LaCroze’s remarks. 
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afiPord fevr points of interest to Indian students, as they deal chiefly with Tangut, 
Mongolian, and Chinese, although in March 1717,^ there is an interesting passage at arms 
where Bayer attacks LaCroze’s theory about the ultimate origin of the Brachmans’ 
alphabet. In this earlier correspondence, the only Indian language that I find mentioned 
is Bengali,^ — probably the first mention of that alphabet to be published in Europe. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersljurg, on the lines 

of the French Academy, were laid down by Peter the Great, 
St. Peiersbixrg Academy. 1725 it was formally opened by the Empress Catherine. 

The most learned men of Europe, — including Bayer,— were invited to join it, and it was 
finally put on a permanent footing by Peter II. The first two volumes of the Transac- 
tions, relating to the year 1726, were published in 1728, and are now very rare, nearly 
the whole issue having been destroyed in a fire which consumed the Academy in 1711. 

In 1727, Daniel Messersclimidt, who had been deputed by 
Messersehmidt. Peter the Great to explore Silxeria, returned to Petrograd 

and, among other curiosities, brought with him an inscription and a Chinese printed 
book. These were made over to Bayer, and he describes them in the third and fourth 
volumes of the Transactions. The inscription consisted of two short lines, each in a 
diflerent form of the Tiljetan character. It is reproduced here. 



Bayer, with the aid of the book to be subsequently described and of his knowledge of 
Manchu, deciphered this as ‘ Oiig ma ni pa cliue chhiw chi,’ hut was unable to discover 
its meaning. Messersehmidt, he says, told him that it was one of the commonest prayers 
of the Tnnguts {i.e. Tibetans; and meant ‘ God have mercy on us.’ This decipherment of 
the n oil-known Buddhist formula Orh, mani podme, hum, though its translation was in- 
correct, marks the first step in a new stage of the study of Indian languages in Eurojje. 
For the next few years European scholars attacked the languages of northern India 
through Chinese and Tibetan. 

Ihe other curiosity brought back by Messersehmidt, — a book consisting of eight 
leaves, — had been printed in China, and may be looked upon as the Bosetta stone of these 
explorers. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of the Tibetan Lantsha alphabet 
with a transliteration into ordinary Tibetan, and into a form of Manchu which Bayer 
called Mongolian. A facsimile of the first page and a half* is given on the plate op])osite. 


1 The. Efl. LaCr. i, 16. 

5 The. Ep. LaCr. i, 23; ii!, 28. 

» Pronounced like the ch in ‘ loch.’ 

* Thei'e were two lines to a page. But as three lines contain the complete alphabet of simple letters, I have followed 
Barer in giving a page ami a half on the plate. 
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COPY OF THE F[RST PAGE AND A HALF OF THE CHJNESE PRINTED BOOH DESCRIBED BY BAYER IN 1728. 
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Bayer’s first procedure was to establish so far as was possible the Tibetau characters. 
This was an easy task, for the language was already partly known to him, and he had 
other Tibetan students and books at his command. Then, with the aid of this and other 
specimens, he established the Manchu transliteration, and finally from these two, he was 
able to make a very fair attempt at transliterating the Lantsha, which is a kind of 
ornamental jS'agari. In the plate I have given the transliteration fixed liy him and used 
for deciphering the Orh, mam padme, 1mm of the inscription. It will be observed that 
the transcription is by no means faultless, though it is wonderful for so early an attempt.^ 
Having thus made out the Lantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of it to Schultze, 

the missionary at Tranquebar, and was gratified to learn that 
the letters could be read by the Brahmans of northern India.^ 
Schultze, himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time have known 
Sanskrit, or, indeed, much of any Indo- Aryan language. He spells the name ‘ Benares ’ 
^311 or and talks of ^rrcfTT; He, however, describes three alphabets 

and gives specimens of them, — the Nagari, the ‘ Balabandu,’ and the ‘ Akar Xairari.’ 
They had evidently been sent to Bayer just as they had been written down for Schultze, 
who could not read them. By ‘ Balabandu ’ he meant Marathi, but the three alphabets 
are all merely Xagan written by difl’erent hands. Schultze also gives instructions for 
pronunciation. Some of them may be quoted'^ : — 


i breue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 

i longum, lingua ad sinistram mota. 

ii breue, recto ex ore protruditur. 

u longum, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato. 

dim \i.e, da], d formatur lingua quasi apoplectica, vt saliua ad palatum oi)cm ferat, 
li admodum auditur; ceterum quasi aliquod n praemittitur, quod in primis 
sentitur, quoties vocalis praecedit, e.g. ba-ndha. legitur plane han-dha. 


Evidently our forefixthers had the same difficulty with the cerebral letters that we 
have nowadays, and the ‘ lingua quasi apoplectica ’ is still a difficulty t(j many a irriffin. 


Bayer relates how a certain Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, avIio was then in 
Petrograd, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, and concludes Avith a ])rief notice 
received from India, of the Marathi, Gujarati, and ‘ Maura ’ langnatros. Bv the last 
named, he meant, I suppose, Urdu, which the EnMish subsequently called ' ‘ Moors.’ 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondeiice Avith LaCroze, iiA Avhich not 
only does the Chinese book find due mention, but Ave meet one of the earliest attein])ts 
at genuine comparative philology in the modern sense of the term,~a comparison of the 
first four numerals in eight different hxuguages.^ Durins: the next ten years, the tAvo 
friends now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last LaCroze maintains the 
correctness of his theory of the Semitic origin of tlie Indian Alphabet. 


All this time,— indeed since the 16th century,— Southern India had been the scene 
of the activities of Danish and Jesuit missionaries. Schultze has been already referred 


^ Professor Zachariae has di-awn my attention to a still earlier account of this formula. 
‘China Tllustrata ’ (16671, and Kircher transliterates it ‘ O manipe mi hum, ’ which he savs 
’ ‘ Rrahrnanes extraneoB et peregrinog.’ 

^ Commentarii Academiae Soientiarum Imperialig Petropolitanae, IV (172S), 293ff. 

The. Ep. LaCr. i, 58, 


It is given in p. 7 of Eircher’* 
means' manipe salva eos.’ 
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Beligatti. 


Ainadutius. 


to more than once, and if I do not do more than mention the names of such men as 
Beschi, the Englishman Thomas Estevao (Stephens) of Goa, or (of the Danisli ^Mission 
at Tranquebar) Fahricius and Ziegenbalg, it is only because these great scholars are not 
properly connected with the subject under consideration, — the history of the general 
study of Indian languages. They wrote grammars and dictionaries or translated the 
scriptures each in or into one or more South Indian languages, but they had no connexion 
with the study of Indian languages as a whole.^ 

Somewhat different is the case of the Homan Catholic Missionaries of Xorthern India. 

The Capuchin Missionary Cassiano Beligatti w'rote a treatise 
on the Xagari alphabet, entitled ‘ Alphabetum Brammhanicum 
sev Industanum Universitatis Kasi ’ (Rome, 1771). The book itself would not deserve 
mention here were it not accompanied by a preface from tlie pen of Johannes Christo- 

phorus Ainadutius containing a very complete summary, 
with copious references to authorities, of the then existing 
knowledge regarding Indian languages. It correctly describes Sanskrit (wudtten ^iTT^sftrT) 
as the language of the learned, and next describes the or ‘ Beka Boll ’ {i.e., 

BJiashd JBoU) or common tongue which is found in tlie ‘ University of Kasi or Benares.’ 
He adds that different regions and different languages have their own alpha! )ets, and 
among the languages he enumerates (1) Beugalensis, (2) Tourutiana (he., Maithili], (3) 
Xepalensis, (-1) Marathica, (.5) Peguana [/.e., Burmese or Mon], (6) Singalaea, (7) 
Telugica, and (S) Tamulica. Tliis Ijook is of further interest because the Xagaii and 
Kaithx characters are set up in moveable type, — the first to be used, I believe, for this 
purpose in Europe. 

Two other later works may here be mentioned in order to wind up the first stage of 

Indian linguistic studies. The first is the ' Symphona 

Symphona ’ of I warns Abel (1782). It is a comparative 

vocabulary of Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit, IMarathi, Balabanda (r also Marathi;, Kanarese, 

Hindo.stani, Konkani, Gujarati, and Peguan (Burmese). Fifty-three words, — such as parts 

of the body, heaven, sun, certain animals, hoxise, water, tree, the personal pronouns, the 

numerals, and so on, — are giv'-en in all these languages and compared together. The 

other is the anonvmous ‘ Alphabeta Indica,’ with a preface 
Paulinus a S. Bartbolomaeo. i i- J • 

by Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo' (Rome 1791). This is a 

collection of four Indian alphabets, all set up in moveable types. Finally, Aclelung’s 

“ Mithridates ” (180G and following years) is a resume of 

all the linguistic learning of the 18th century, and forms 

a link between the old philology and the new. 

A consideration of this early stage of the enquiry into the languages of India will 
Results of the old philology. show that during the 17th and 18th centuries there had 

been laborious accumulation of materials, but hardlv anv 

f e t 

Eoi the same I eason. I make no mention of the first Sanskrit boolc translated into a European lan^ruaje. This was 
the Open Door to Heathendom by the Missionary Abraham Ro^er (1651). It was a translation into Dutch of the second 
and third Satakas of Bhartrihari. 

Pauhnus a S. Bartholomaeo had in the previous year published a Sanskrit Grammar. Its full title nas 
SIDHAR\ Bd M seu G ‘•ammatica Samsrrdamtca, cui aecedit dissertatio historioo-critica in limruam Samscrdamicam, vulgo 
Samscret diotam, in qua huius linguae exlstentia, origo, praestantia, antiquitas, extensio. raaternitas ostenditur, Ilbrlaliqui 
ea exaiati ciit ce recensentur, et simul aliquac antiquissimae gentilium orationes liturgicae paucis attinguutur et ex- 
plicantur auctoie F) . Paulino a S. Part/wlvmaeo, Cannelita excalceato, Malahariae Missionario. Romae 1790, i (ec 
typogr. S. Congr. de prop, fide).’ 

VOL I. part 1. o 


Abel’s ‘ Symphona.’ 


A delung. 
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scientific study. Such study could not, indeed have been exjiected in those days. The 
necessary materials, though increasing gradually from decade to decade, u ere throughout 
too scanty for it to haveheen possible. Xevei-tlieless tlie period Avas marked by a steady 
advance in knowledge beyond the older ])elief that all languages wei'e derived from 
Hebrew. In the early years of the 17 th century the existence in India of Sanskrit, the 
sacred literary language, became knoAvn, and from this, as a sort of corollary, there arose 
the belief that besides it there was in addition one general colloquial form of speech used 
by the vulgar over the Avhole continent. A further development of this belief Avas the 
curious error that that colloquial language AA'as Malay, a kind of lingua franca, before Avhich 
the indigenous speech was disappearing. It took many decades to Avipe out this mis- 
apprehension and its consequences. The existence of more than one spoken language 
was the next discovery. This was first associated Avith collections of alphabets, apparently 
as mere curiosities and Avithout any reference to the languages for which they Avere 
employed. But the knowledge thus gained of diverse alphabets led to a suspicion of the 
existence of diverse tongues, and this, in its turn, led to the making of collections of 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, at first full of Ifiunders, but becoming more and more com- 
plete and more and more accurate as the years Avent on. These collections invited com- 
parisons of their contents, and suggested the first beginnings of comparative philology. 
It is at this stage that the great names of LaCroze aiul Bayer come into prominence. 
They began to make rudimentary classifications of languages based on comparisons of the 
numerals and similar Avords, and siicceeded in tracing the connexion betAveen the alphabets 
of Tibet and India, a fact Avhich was destined in later days to have a far-reaching import- 
ance. They got into communication Avith the great 2)ioneer missionaries of Southern 
India, and, Avith their help, enriched the mass of materials available for study. In fact, 
as is shoAvn by Amadutius’s preface to Beligatti’s ‘ *\.lphabetum Brammhanicum’, 
it Avas on their researches that all subsequent investigations of the qteriod Avere founded j 
and it Avas by following their methods that lAvarns Abel and AdelungAvere able to make 
the great advance in scientific exploration that is associated with their names. 

At the end of the period we find that Europe had a fairly clear idea of the names 
and general characters of the jArincipal Indian languages, and that its scholars had begun 
to comiAare one Avith another. The old iihilology thus on its deathbed gave l)irth to the 
neAV. The materials for classification had been collected and set in order, but no general 
classification had yet been attempted. 


^Modern comparative philology dates from the introduction of Sanskrit as a serious 
object of study, and from the consequent recognition of the existence of an Indo-European 

family of languages by Sir William Jones in 17&G. In liis 
third Annual Discourse to the Asiatic Society [of Bengal], 
delivered in that year, he said* : — 


Sir William Jones. 


The Mohammedans, we know, heard the people of proper Hindustan or India, on a limited scale, 
speaking a Bhdshd. or living tongue, of a veiy singular construction, the purest diaicct of which was current 
in the districts round Aijrd, and chiefly on the poetical ground of Mat'hnrd ; and this is commonlv called the 
idiom ot 1 raci. live words in six, perhap.s, of this language were derived from the Sanscrit, in which Itooka 
of leiigion and science were composed, anl which appears to have been tormed oy an exquisite grammatical 
arranjement, as the name itself imjdies. irom some unpolished idiom : but tl:e Vasis of the Hindust'ini 
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particularly the inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely Irom both those torgnos, as Aralicl: 
differs from Persian, or German from Greek. Now the general effect of conquest is to leave the current 
laugaage of the conquered people unchanged, or very little altered, in its groundwork, but to blend with it a 
considerable number of cxotick names both for things and actions : as it has happened in every country, that 
I can recollect, where the conquerors have not preserved their own tongue un mixed with that of the natives, 
like the Turks in Greece, and the Sa.tans in Britain ; and this analogy might induce ns to believe, that the 
pure Hindi, whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, into which the Sanscrit 
was introduced hv (onqnerors from other kingdom.s in some very remote age ; for we cannot doubt that the 
lano-uage of the Veda's was used in the great extent of country, which has before been delineated, as louu as 
the religion of Brahma has prevailed in it. 

The Sanscrit languase, whatever be its antiquity, is of a w ondt rful siructure : more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin and more exquisitely retined than either ; vet l.oarmg to both of them a 
stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of gramtu.ir, than could pos.sibly have been 
produced by accident; .so strong, indeed, ttiat no philologcr could examine ttieiu all throe, wiihoiit believing 
them to liave sprung from some common souice, which, perhaps, no longer exists. There is a similar reason, 

though not quite so forcible, for aujiposing- that both the Gathick and the Cellick. though blended Mitli a 

very different idiom, had the same origin witli the Sanscrit : and tlio old Persian might lie added to tho same 
family, if this were the place for discussing any que.stion concerning the antiquities of Peoua, 

Here 'weluive speculations uot only as to the niocleru vernacnltirs of India i which arc 
mainly erroneous), but also as to the connexion of Sanskrit witli the languages of Europe. 
Tliese latter speculations were converted into a scientific certainty by the labours of 

Franz Bopp, whose first work, — Ueher das Coiijugalioiis- 
sifstem der SaHskt'itsfiachc in Vergleichuntj tail Jrncm dcr 
griecluschen, lafeiiiiscJten, jiersisclteii mid germaiiischen Spraclie,—t\ii]te(ircd in ]S16, to he 
followed by his epocli-making Comparative Grammar, puldished in 1^33 and the follow- 
ing years, and translated into English by E. B. Eastwick in 1S05. The history ofu'eneral 
Indo-European philology does not concern us hert*. and tlu'refure, in order to carry 
this particular branch of learning down to our own times, I do no more than mentioii 
the names of Bopp’s great successors. — Grimm. Pott. Sclileicher. M'ldtncy. liruginanii. 
Delbriick, Meillct, aud Jespersen. 


Returning to inquiries into the modern lanuuac-es of India, we lia\ e >eeji that here 
too the problem was originally laid doivn by Sir William Jones. I)ul acconqianied h.\ 
speculations yrhich subsecpient researdi has shown to 1)0 unl'ouuded so far as the Imlo- 
Aryau languages are couceriied. Dravidian languages, as a distinct group, were tlica 
uuknoAvn, hut if lie had said aliout tlieui wiiat he did erroneously say about Hindi, he 
would not have been far from what are now lielieved to have hee]i the actual facts. 
.Vnyhow, the problem, as laid, down by him, was fir^t takoii up by tie" Serampore 
Carey and the modern missionaries. William Carey landed in India in Aovembm- 

vernac-uiars. 17b3, and Ids translation ot the Xew Tesianeait into Bengali 


appeared in I]i tlu' tolloyving year versions into other Indiaii languages were piili- 

lislied ; hut in ISIO Carey found himself on the wrong- track and rejiorted to Ids home 
correspondents as folloyvs : — 


In the prosecution of it ^se. our object . «c have fuiimi ibal oiii i.itas n i.nit, to th.- uiin.bn- ,,f l:,u- 
gaages e\}iich spring from the Sungskrit were far from being acenrati. The fner is, that in this { oinr o! 
view. India is to-day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had .spn'uag f: :>;n that gre.ai 
philological root, tiie Sungskril. we well knew. Ent we iuiaginc<l li.at the Tamul, the Kiirnaia. ilic Telingu. 
the Guzrattee. tho Orissa, the I'engtdec. the .Mahrattn. the Punjabee. aud the Ilindoodance. compri.sed uearh 
all the collateral hi-anches springing from the Snngskrit language; aud that all the reer were vaiieties of tin 
llindee and some of them, indeed, little better thin jargons capable of couveying iileas, 

t -2 
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Bat althoagh we entered on onr work with these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to relinquish 
them. First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of termination, then another, 
and in so great a degree, that the idea of their hemg dialects of the Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, 
while they were found to possess terminations for the nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were 
found as complete as the Hindee itself ; and we at length perceived, that w e might, with as much propriety 
term them dialects of the Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained 
that there are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Snngskrit, but each possessing a distinct set of terminations, and. therefore, 
having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among these we number the Juypo.-e. the 
Bruj. the Ooduypore, the Bikaneer, the Mcoltanee, the itarawar. the Magnda (or South Bahar). the Sindh, 
the Mythil, the Wuch, the Kutch, the Harutee, the Koshula, et '., languages, the very names of which have 
scarcely reached Europe, but which have been recognised as distinct languages by the natives of India almost 
from time immemorial. 

That these languages, though differing from each other only in terminations and a few of the words 
that they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, will appear, if we reflect, that there is in India no 
general language current, of which they can be supposed to be dialects. The Sungskrit. the parent of them 
all, is at present the enrrent language of no count y, though spoken by the learned nearly throughout 
India. It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most copious and couples perhaps on earth, is totally 
unlike any of its various branches. To term them dialects of the Hindee is preposteroas, when some of them, 
ia their teiminations, approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approach more nearly to 
the Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown that the Hindee 
has no country which can exclusively claim it as its own. Being the language of the Musulrnan courts and 
camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which have been formerly, or are no v, the scat of Mnsnlman prin- 
ces ; and in general by those Musulmans who attend on the persons of European gentlemen iu almost every 
part of India. Hence, it is the language which most Europeans get an idea of before any other, and which 
indeed, in many instances, terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the sup- 
position, that it is the language of the greater part of HinJoostan ; while the fact is, that it is not alway.s 
understood by the common people at a distance of only twenty miles from the towns in which it is spoken. 
These speak their otvn vernacular language, iu Bengal the Bengalee, and in other countries that which is appro- 
priately the language of the eoantry, which may account for a circumstance well known to those gentlemen 
who fill the judicial department, namely, that the publishing of the Honourable Company’s Regulations in 
Hlndoostanee has often been objected to, on the ground that in that language they would be unintelligible to 
the balk of the people in the various provinces of Hindoostan. Had this ide.r been followed np, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of its own, most of them 
nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical terminations, as, when 
spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours. 


The report (which is signed i>y AV. Carey, J. Marshman, and AV. AA'ard) goes on to give 
^ c, detailed proof of the foregoinc: remarks. Thirtv-four sneei- 

mens are giveji of thirty-three Indian languages. In each 
the sjiecimen consists of the conjugated pre.sent and past tenses of the verb ‘to be,’ and 
of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen is taken up separately and, word hy 
word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a specimen of a di-alect, but of an independ- 
ent language. The whole discussion is too long to Cjuote, but it is very interesting 
reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the languages of 
India. In this connexion, it is well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Alarshman, and AA'ard. The languages considered are as follows (I 
give the original spelling) Sungskrit, Bcjigalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Dogura [ i.e. 
Dogrl], AA^uch [i.e. Lahnda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojurfitee, Kankuna, 
Punjahee or Shikh, Bikaneer, Alarawar, Juya-j)Oora, Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa 
Bruj, Bundelkhund, Alahratta, Alagiidha or South Bahar, North Koshula [i.e. Awadhi], 
Alythilee, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Ootkul, Telinga, Kurnai?., Pushtoo or Aflghan, 
Biiloch ee, Khassee, Burmao. 
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Buchanan, Leyden, and 
N. Brown. 


This list is instructive in two points. In the first place it shows that the Dra vidian 
languages— Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and so forth — were not yet recognized as a separate 
family. That had to await the acute discernment of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskritic as Bengali or Hindi. The other point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. IVe find great languages, — 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashto — side by side with forms of speech like Jaipuri and 
Harauti, which are hardly separate dialects— certainly less so than the dialect of Somer- 
set and that of Devonshire. This is due to the fact tliat, at least in Xorthern India, 
there is no word exactly corresponding to our ‘language,’ as distinct from ‘ dialect.’ 
All that the average Indian recognizes is dialect. Unless taught by European methods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head. He 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as avc talk of the Somersetshire and 
Torkshire dialects, but no word parallel to our general term, ‘ English.’ 

'With Carey’s report, further inquiry into the general relationship of the Aryan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modern vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more im- 
portant languages were, it is true, compiled in plenty, but there Avas at first no co-ordi- 
nated inquiry into the subject as a Avhole. On the other hand, the non-Aryan lan- 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguished scholars. The Indo- 

Chinese tongues were the first to receive attention. In 1798 
Dr. Francis Buchanan published in the Asiatic Researches 
(Yol. V.) a Comparative Yocabulary of some of the languages spoken in Burma, and 
three years later D. J. Leyden, in the tenth volume, wrote on the Language and Liter- 
ature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Again, in 1837, in Volume VI of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, we have a comparison of the Indo-Chinese languao:es by 
Nathan Brown, Avho was also the author of other papers connected with the same subject 
Avhich later appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1828 (Asiatic 

Researches, Yol. XYI) Ave first meet one name that over- 
shadoAvs all the rest, — that of Brian Houghton Hodgson, — as 
the author of an article on the Language, Literature, and Religion of the Baiiddhas of 
Nepal and Bhot (Tibet). This Avas followed by a long series of papers on tlie zooloo-y and 
ethnology of Nepal, Imt, nineteen years afteiavards, in 1817 (Journal A. S. B. Yol. XYI), 
he resumes his philological enquiries Avith a Comparative Yocabulary of the Sub-Himala- 
yan dialects. Then followed a number of important papers, still classics, and still full 
of varied and accurate information regarebng nearly eA’ery non-Aryan language of India 
and the neighbouring countries. Space will not allow me to give even a dry catalogue of 
the subjects Avhich he adorned. Suffice it to say here that he gave comparative A’oeabu- 
laries of nearly all the Indo-Chinese languages spoken in India and the neighbourino' 
countries, and of the Muncla and of the Dravidian forms of speecli. These he compared 
with many languages of Central Asia in the search of oiie common origin for the wliole. 
So far as I am aAvare, he Avas the first Englishman to use the term ‘ Dravidian ' for the 
languages of Central and Southem India, ljut he included under that term not only 
the DraAudian languages proper, but also those of an altogether different family, — the 
iMunda. It is true that he failed to establish liis favourite theory of a common origin 
for all the languages explored by him, — that is a matter still under inquiry, and on 
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Max Muller. 
Munda Languages. 


which the opinions of sciiolars are still divided, — but this hardly diminishes the value 
of his writings, which contain a mass of evidence on the aboriginal lauguaoes of India 
that has never beeji sujierseded. Its halbinarks are the wide extent of area covered, 
clearness of arrangement, and accuracy of treatment. Hodgson’s last on Indian 

languages, on the languages of the broken trilies of Xepal, appeared in 18 .j 8, in the twenty- 
seventh volume of the Journal of the Society with which lie was so intimately connected, 
so that his literary activity covered just thirty years. Ten years later, in 1868, there 
Hunter. appeared Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary of the languages 

of India and High Asia”, which, with some additions, summarized the results of 
Hodgson’s linguistic collections, and presented them in a form convenient to the student. 

The earliest fruit of Hodgson’s researches uas 3[ax Miiller’s Letter to the Chevalier 

Bunsen, published in 1S5I. In this Muller established, for 
the first time, the existence of the Munda^ family of langu- 
ages as an independent body of sjieech, apart from the Dra vi- 
dian, and gave it a name. Two years later, in 18,56, apj^eared what has ever since been 
the foundation of research into the tongues of Southern India, Bishop Caldwell's ‘ Com- 
Caidweii. Dravidian Lang- P^rative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Bamily 
uagBs. of Languages.' Here, for the first time, a group of Indian 

languages was treated as a whole by a scholar who was ])rac-tically familiar with its ele- 
ments and at the same time a trained philologist. 

I'he Indo-Chinese languages also continued to receive study. The indefatigable 
Indo-Chinese Languages. Logan published e.ssay after essay in the “Journal of the 
Logan. Indian Archipelago,'’ in which the languages of Burma and 

Assam were compared and analysed. Logan wanted the ]-)hilological training possessed 
bv Caldwell, and hence his work has not retained the same authority as that of the great 
bishop, but he made many shrewd suggestions as to the relationship existing between 
the languages with which he dealt, and the.se have been cmitirmed. or rediscovered (for 
his writings are hardly known at the present day), by subsecpieiit intpiirers. Forbes’s 

posthumous ‘ Comparative Grammar of the Languages of 
Further India ’ (1881) is but a tantaliziiig fragmejit, and it 
fell tfi the late professor Ernst Kulni tf) attack seri(jusly one 
branch (d’ the ([uestion aiid to ])ut the ])hilology .n tiie lan- 
guages of Further India upon a sound foofmg. His Be'draga znr Spi-ac]ni>hiin(h]Ii,iter- 
indiens in the ‘ vSitzungsberiehte ’ of the Pioyal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (1889) has 
been the startijig point for a number ol younger studeiits who are writing at the preseiit 
w Schmidt day, auKmg.st whom special attenti(nL must be drawn to Pater 

Austro-Asiatic. Austric. W. Schmidt's brilliant work oii ‘ Die IMoji-Ivhmer-Volker ' 
(1906). Pater Schmidt ha.s here proved not only that the IMoii-Khmer languages form 
a litik between the iMunda languages of Indui proper and the languages of Indoiiesia, 
—grouping the first two, with Ivhasi and some other minor forms of s])eech, under the 


Horbes. 


Kuhu. 


‘ He i^uve it himself tiii; nann, arid t.v a reeogrDizcd cuuvention among all !iclmLir.s, a ilisoiverer has the right of 
naming hi^ discovery and of expecting that other scholars n-ill employ that name, iinle.-s it clearly jiroved to he wrong 
So it is in Botany and in Zoology, and s.o it ousht to be in Philology; but later writers transgressed against the enmity of 
scholaitship, and invented other names for the family, sneli as KOl, or the ah.siird ‘ Kolarian.’ a name nut only liable to 
misinterpietation, but also based on an imaginary statement that the speakers hailed from Colar in Southern India, nhiuh 
has no foundation whatever in fact Throughout the Survey. I therefore adhere to tlie name given to the family by its 
-first discoverer. It may be added that this name was u.sed in Sanskrit liter.ature for the people whfi sjjuke the.se lang lages, 
centuries before Wax Muller was boj;h. See page 3-7. note*. 
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Leech. 


Sir Erskine Perry. 


one name of the ‘ Austroasiatic ’ lamjuages,— but has g-oiie much further. He has sliotvn 
that the lan^ua^es of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia also form a yroup which he terms 
the ‘ Austronesic.’ The liidonesian languages thus form a link between the Austroasiatic 
and the Austronesic languages, the whole forming one great linguistic family,— called 
the ‘ Austric ’ — extending from the hills of Ceiitral India to Easter Island, off the coast 
of South America, and covering a wider area even than that of the Indo-European tongues. 

Indo-Aryan languages also received attention in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The 

earlier contributions were grammars and vocabularies of par- 

Indo- Aryan Languages. i t i- i i i ■ t j ^ 

ticular languao^es or dialects, and do not immediately concern 
us, though mention must he made of tlie wonderful pioneer work done in this direction 

by Major Robert Leech. Me owe to his indefatigaide dili- 
gence and accurate observation quite an extraordinary niim- 
lier of vocabularies and grammars of hitherto untouched languages. Between 1S.38 and 
1843 he gave us grammars of Brahui, Balochi, Panjabi, Pashto, Bundeli and Kashmiri, 
besides vocabularies of Orniuri, Pashai, Laghmani, Khowar, Tirahi, and Diri. Eor some 
of these his work is still our only autliority, for the languages are now either extinct or 
spoken in tracts not since visited by British officers. For others, liis work was siijier- 
seded only at the end of the nineteenth century. 

It was in Bombay that the comparative study of the Indo-Aryan languages was re- 
sumed thirty-seven years after the iiuldication of Carey’s Report. Me find the evidence 
of this in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Bombav Brandi of the Roval Asiatic 

« e 

Society. In the number for January 1853 Sir Thomas 
Erskine Perry, then Chief Justice of Bombay and President of 
the Society, published his paper ‘ On the Geogi-ciphical Distribution of the principal 
Languages of India.’ He divided the languages of India into two great classes, — ‘the 
language of the intruding Arians, or Sanskritoid, in the Xorth, and the language of a 
civilized race in the South of India, represented by its most cultivated branch, the 
Tamil.’ The former he reckoned as seven in number, riz., Hindi, Kashmiri, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Kohkani, and Oriya, with ten dialects. Panjabi, Lahnda (called by 
him lilultani), Sindhi, and IMarwari he looked upon as all dialects of Hindi. Maitliili he 
classed as a dialect of Bengali. Since he wrote, it will be seen that many of the forms 
of s])eeeh that he looked ui)on as dialects have been raised to the dignity of being recog- 
nized as independent languages. The Southern languages he called ‘ Turanian or Tami- 
luid.’ He did not seem to he aware of the term ‘ Dravidian ’ which was first used simul- 
taneously in 1850 both by Hodgson and by Caldu ell. Perry mentioned Telugu, Kanarese, 
Tamil, Malayalam, Tiilii, and (ivitli a query) Gondi. He gave brief descriptive accounts 
of the general characteristics of each language, and carefully indicated the habitat of 
each, the whole being illustrated by an excellent language map. It will be observed that 
he altogether ignored the Indo-Chinese languages, and that he made no mention of tlie 
i\kmcla languages, which were not identified by :\i ax Muller till the following year. 
"While Perry confined himself to the geographical distribution of the Indian languages, 
another Bombay scholar was studying the interaction between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. The same volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. ,V. S. 

contains J. Stevenson’s Compin'orice Tocahnlar]! of ilia Ao«- 
ScD/scoif Tocahles of the Vei'Hociilor Lamjuape^ of hiAia ^ 
Here the important question of the borrowing of Dravidian words by the different Indo- 
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Aryan languages', and of its ethnical significance is treated for the first time, and with great 
acumen. It was inevitable that, at that stage of linguistic science, many of Stevenson’s 
comparisons should be mistaken, hut still the article remains a solid contribution to the 
general linguistic science of India. 

On the other side of India, in 1867, John Beames, a young Indian Civilian of tjarely 

ten years’ service, attracted attention bv the publication of a 

Seames, ‘ ■* 

little summary of what was then known about all the lang- 
uages of the country in his ‘ Outlines of Indian Philology.’ Five years later appeared the 
first volume of his well-known ‘ Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages of 
Hoernie. India.’ The same year witnessed the publication of Dr. 

Hoernle’s first essays in the Journal of the Asiatic Societv 
of Bengal on the same subject, which were followed in 1880 by his ‘ Grammar of Eastern 
Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages.’ These two excellent works, each a 
masterpiece in its own way, have since been the twin foundation of all researches into the 
origin and mutual relationship of the languages of the Indo- Aryan family of speech. 

All this time, for many decades, grammars and vocabularies of individual forms 
of Indian speech had Ireen issuing in considerable numbers. For the better known 
languages, such as Hi.idostanT, Marathi, or Be^igali, they came out in scores, and 
it must be confessed that most of them were but labour wasted. Each writer 
copied his i)redecessor, according to his capacity, corrected a few mistakes or 
not, introduced a few more or not, and proclaimed a new gospel wliich was not 
new. Xow and then a work of striking merit, such as Molesworth’s Marathi 
Dictionary, Trum 2 )p’s Siudhi or Kellogg’s Hi.idi Grammar, appeared, but most of the 
rest were sorry stuff and were hardly wanted. The less-known lamauages, though equallv 
important, were studiously left alone. Carey wrote his Panjabi grammar in 1812, and, 
except for a brief sketch by Leecli, it was forty years l)efore anyone again attempted to 
descril)e in a formal manner the language of the Sikkhs. But, if this was the case with 
languages whose speakers were numbered by millio}is, the state of affairs regardino' the 
scores of minor languages spoken by thousands, the languages of the hill-tribes of 
Central India, of the Tibeto-Burmans of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was much worse 
An enthusiast wrote a grammar or compiled a vocabulary here and there. Government 
encouraged its officers to make more, and a few did so, — excellent works in their way 

Sir George Campbell. Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 

Bengal, printed a set of vocalmlaries compiled by local 
officials, but, with this exception, very little was done. Even with the help of foreigners 
the work hardly progressed. The first serious grammar of Pashto,— the language of 
Kuseian investigations. Afghanistan,- was written by a Paissian— Dorn-and up to 

quite latelj , although numerous elementarv grammars have 
been written by Englishmen, all the scientific study of this form of speech was carried 
on by French or Germans. Similarly, we owe the only existing grammar and vocabular - 
of Nswari, the principal language of Xepal, to another Eussian. Examples of this kind 
might be multiplied, but, even with outside help, the total result was that our knowledoe 
of these minor languages, a knowledge most important for the purposes of administration 
as well as in the intere.sts of science, was scanty, unevenly distributed, and unequal. In 
fact, .so late as the year 1878 no one had as yet made even a catalogue of all the 
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languages spoken in India, and the estimates of their number varied between 50 or 60 

and 250. Dr. Gust made a brave attempt to put together 
such an inventory in that year, but his “ Modern Languages 
of the East Indies ” in spite of all the industrious learning and acumen of its author, was 
confessedly a compilation of existing materials, and these materials were equally con- 
fessedly imperfect. It was a tentative work, and was ])rimarily intended to stimulate 
enquiry, not to close the subject. 


Dr. Gust’s work succeeded. It did stimulate enquiry. Eor the first time Govern- 
ment, as well as European scholars, were enabled to see what little had been done and 
how much remained to be done. People talked iibout it and wrote about it. It was 

fiuallv discussed at the Oriental Gongress held at \iemia in 

Vienna Congress of 1886. , ,,, 

1886, of which Dr. Gust was himselt a member ; and the 
assembled scholars passed a resolution urging upon the Government of India to under- 
take ‘ a deliberate systematic survey of the languages of India. The proposal was 
favourably received, but the adoption of a detailed scheme was delayed at first on finan- 
cial grounds. In the year 1891 the matter came within the region of practical politics, 
and the preliminary details came under discussion. The first questioji to be settled was 

the extent of the proposed survev. After consultation with 

Linguistic Survey of India. . , , •' i i i j. i i . i 

the various local Governments, it was decided to exclude the 


Linguistic Survey of India. 


Provinces of Madras and Burma and the States of Hyderabad and Mysore from its 
operations, so that these would cover, from the "West to the East, Baluchistan, the Xorth- 
"VVest Erontier, Kashmir, the Punjab, the Bombay Presidency, Kajputana and Geutral 
India, the Gentral Provinces and Berar, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam, ^ then containing a population of about 221,000,000 out 
of the 291,000,000 of our Indian Empire. 


Then, as to the nature of the Survey. After some discussion it was decided that it 

was primarily to be a collection of specimens, a standard 

Basis of the Survey. 1 i i i p r • j 

passage was to be selected tor purposes ot comparison, and 
this was to be translated into every known dialect and sub-dialect spoken in the area 
covered bv the operations. .Vs this specimen would necessarily be in every case a trans- 
lation and would, therefore, run the ri.sk of being unidiomatic, a second specimen was 
also to be called for in each case, not a translation, but a piece of folklore or some other 
passage in narrative prose or verse, selected on the spur and taken down from the mouth 
of the speaker. Subsequently a third specimen was added to the scheme — a standard 
list of word and test sentences originally drawn up for the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1866® bv Sir George Gampbell and already widely used in India. It was obviously desir- 
able that, for purposes of comparison, this list should be retained in its entirety, and so it 
was done, but a few extra words were added. The foundation of the Survey is thus these 
three specimens, — the standard translation, the passage locally selected, and the list of 
words and sentences. It was then determined that the first specimen should oe a version 


- The resolution was proposed by Dr. Eiihler and seconded by Professor Weber. Among its supporters by wo-d or by 
letter were Messrs. Barth, Bendall, Cowell, Cust, Grierson, Hoerole. Mas Muller. Sir Munier Monier-Williams. Messrs. 
Rost, Sayce, and Seoarf. 

’ I name the Provinces as they are divided nowadavs. In 189t, Bihav and Orissa formed a part of Bengal. It may be 
added that, at the present time, a Linguistic Survev of Burma is in ptogress- 
^ J. A. ». B.. Vol. XXXV', Ft. ii, special number, pn. 201fl. 
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of the Parable of the Prodigal Sod, D'ith slight verbal alteration to avoid Indian preju' 
dices, a jmssage nhich has been previously used and is admirably suited for such pur- 
poses. 1 


This having been decided, I uas entrusted with the task of collecting the specimens 
and of editing them for the ju’ess. M ith this object, the various local oflQcers were in- 
structed to render me the necessary assistance, and I should be ungrateful did I not 
cordially express my gratitude for the sympathetic and ungrudging help accorded by my 
brethren in the service of the Indian Goveinments and by many others, Europeans and 
Indians, missionaries and laymen. 

Before getting the specimois, we had to find out what it was that we wanted speci- 

„ , mens of, and the first thing to be done was to compile a list 

Prelimin&ry lists of Languages. . . , ^ 

of all the varieties of speech then known to exist in the area 
under survey. Eorms were sent out to each district officer and political agent with a 
request that he would fill in the name of every language spoken in his charge, together 
with the estimated number of speakers of each. The forms came back bv decrees, and 
their contents, I must confess, rather apjKilled me. The total number of languages re- 
ported from the survey area was 231 and of dialects 771. Examination fortunately 
showed that some few names were returned over and over again from different provinces, 
and also that it was probable thcit in many cases the same form of speech was reported 
under different names. I may say that, now that the process of elimination has been 
completetl, the numljer of languages spoken in that portion of the Indian Empire sub- 
jected to the Survey amounts to 179, and the number of dialects to 511, all of which 
are described in tliese volumes. For the whole Indian Em])ire, the Census of 1921 gives 
188 languages, - the total number of dialects being unknown. 


The preparation of these lists was no easy mechanical process, — the sort of thing- 
that could be done by an intelligent clerk. I pass over the difficulties encountered in 


Compilatioa of the Lists. 


compiling the local lists into general lists, one for each pro- 
vince. Those who have had experience in putting together 


huuclreds of returns from different sources will know its laborious character, and those 


who have uot can imagine it. But great difficulty was often experienced in pre- 
paring the local returns that formed the materials on which I had to work. Each officer 


knew about the main language of his district, and, if he had been there some time had 
probably a working acquaintance with it. But over and over again ]io one with anv 
education knew anything about the little hole-in-the-coiTier forms of speech Avhich were 
discovered as soon as search was instituted. Let me give one example. In one of the 
Himalayan districts, of vhich the main language was Aryan, a small C(duny was dis- 
covered which originally hailed from Tibet, and which retained its own language. No 
official knew it, and intercourse with them Avas conducted through the medium of a 
lingua franca. The district officer entered the name of this language in his return. Thi.s 
name Avas not one word, or tAvo words. It Avas a solemn procession of Aveird monosyl- 
lables Avaudering right across a page. I could make nothing of it, nor could iua' Tibetan- 
knf)wing friends. It should be remembered that it was a foreign expression written 


contains the three personal pronouns, most of the cases found in the declension of nouns, and the present past d 
future teubee of the verb. 


* These figure^ will no doubt I.e increased when the Survey now in progress in Burma is completed. 
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down in English letters as it sounded to the untrained ear of a person entirely un- 
acquainted with it. All my endeavours to identify the name failed. At last I wrote to 
the district officer and asked him to make further inquiries. In reply it was explained 
that investigation had shown that the monosyllabic procession was not the name of any 
language, but was the local method of expressing in broken Tiljetan I don’t understand 
what you are driving at. ’ 

Another difficulty was the finding of the local name of a dialect. Just as IM. 

_ , . Jourdain did not know that he had been si)eaking ])rose all 

his life, so the average Indian villager docs not know that he 
has been speaking anything with a name attached to it. He can always put a name to 
the dialect spoken by somebody fifty miles off, but, — as for his own dialect, — ‘ O, that 
has no name. It is simply correct language.’ It thus happens that most dialect names 
are not those given by the speakers, but those given by tlieir neighbours, and are not 
always complimentary. For instance, tliere is a well-known form of speech in tlie south 
of the Punjab called ‘ Jangali, ' from its ])eing spoken in the ‘Jungle,’ or unirrigated 
country bordering on Bikaner. But ‘Jangali,’ also means ‘boorish’ and local inquiries 
failed to find a single person who admitted that he spoke tluit language. ‘ 0 yes, we 
know Jangali very well, — you will find it a little further on, — not here.’ You go a 
little further on and get the same reply, aiul pursue your will-o'-the-wisp till he lauds 
you in the Eajputana desert, where there is no one to speak any language at all. These 
illustrations show the difficulties encountered by local officers in identifying dialects and 
naming them. 

From the local lists received, as described above, provincial lists Avere compiled and 
})rinted. These did not profess to be accurate catalogues of the tongues of India. They 
claimed only to represent the then existing knowledge of the state of affairs as reported 
by officers Avith local experience, who did not pretend to be philological expeits. As 
such, they formed the basis of tlie Survey operations. When the lists Avere printed, the 
dialects Avere divided into two main clas.ses, distinguished by a difference of tiyie, ciz., 

(1) those which Avere vernaculars of the localities from AAhich they Avere reported, and 

(2) those AA’hich Avere spoken ])y foreigners in each locality. The latter Avere once for 
all excluded, and attention was thenceforth dcA'oted only to the former. 

Each district officer was now asked to provide a set of the three specimens of each 
Collection of specimens. hniguage locally vernacular in his district. Careful instruc- 

tions wore gi\'en for tlie preparation of these specimens. 
It Avill be remembered that the fir.st Avas to l)e a translation of tlie Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It Avas recognized that in many, nay, in most cases, the translators Avould 
not knoAV English, and in order to assist them a volume of all the known A crsions of the 
parable in Indian languages was compiled a\ ith the help of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of local missionaries, and of one or tAAo (loA'crnment officers who Ai ere 
specially interested in the Survey. This collection, Avhicb Avas published in 1S97, under 
the name of ‘ Specimen Translations in various Indian languages, ’ contained sixty-five 
versions, and, though primarily intended as a tool to aid the execution of tlie scheme, 
aroused some temporary interest among the scholars of Europe. For the Survey, it Avas 
aniiciiiated that Avhoever might have to prepare a specimen, even if he did not knOAV 
English, Avould find in this book at least one version from Avhich he could make a 
translation ; and this, in fact, was borne out by subsequent exiierience. 
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The second specimen, which was to be locally selected, presented no similar difficul- 
ties, but instructions were given that all specimens were to be written (a) in the 
vernacular character (if there was one) and (6) in the Roman character with a word 
for word interlinear translation. The second specimen was also to be furnished with 
a free translation into good English. -Vs to the style of translation into the vernacular, 
local officers Avere told that the language of literature was always to be avoided. A\hat 
was to be aimed at was the acquisition of specimens in the home language of each 
translator, whether it was looked u|K)n as vulgar jiatois or not. Eor the third specimen, 
the standard list of words and .sentences, blank books of forms were supplied, which 
needed only to be filled u]). 

As each jjrovineial list of languages was completed, the circulars calling for 
s|)ecimens Avere issued. The latter began to arrive in 1897, and most of them were 
received by the end of 1900, though a few belated sjiecimens continued to come at 
irregular interA-als during the succeeding years. The editing and collating of the 
specimens began in 1898. The first rough Avork Avas done in India, but in 1899 I 
returned to England, where for some years 1 had the efficient aid of my Assistant 
Dr., noAV Professor, Konow of Christiania. 


The editing of the specimens has l)een an interesting Avork, but it involved some 

unexi)ected difficulties. Before anvthing could be printed. 

Editing of the specimens. ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

a general scheme of classificatio)i had to be decided upon, 
and that on a very imijerfect knowledge of the materials. As the work went on 
discoveries AA'ere made which rendered revisions of the classification )iecessary ; and 
sometimes these were made too late, so that the materials have not ahvays been arranged 
as, Avith further knowledge, I should like them to Ije arranged now. This was especially 
the case in regard to the Indo-Chinese languages, in which my Assistant and myself were 
often Avalking on ground Avhich hitherto had been untrodden, and had to deal Anth 
languages for which no grammars or dictionaries existed. Here mistakes in classification 
were inevitable ; but I am glad that I can think that none of first class importance 
were made, and that, on the Avhole, tliough I might noAv group a few individual languages 
differently from the manner iiiAvhich they have been grouped the imblished volumes of 
the Survey, my presejit knowledge Avould not lead me to make any substantial alteratioji. 

I have never counted the total number of s})ecimeus received. They amount to 
several thousands, and it stands to rea'^on that it Avas jiot possible to print them all. The 
surplusage was deliberately estimated for. It Avas calculated that the specimens Avould 
vary in value. Several AAOuld be receiA'ed of each ilialect. Some would be prepared 
carefully, others ignorantly, others carelessly. Many of tliem would come from the 
mouths of uneducated people, hardly abletogra.sp the idea of Avhat was required. A mass 
from AA hich to select Avas therefore a desideratum, and this, in most cases, Avas secured. 
It is only in the case of a feAA' less-known dialects of the Himalaya and of the Assam 
frontier that single specimens Avere obtained. These AA'ere, in all cases, forms of speech 
Avhich had never been recorded in writing before, and mistakes in recordin"' them were 
to be expected. Thanks to tlie constant .sympathy and uncrnidging aid given bA' our 
frontier officers, — the most enthusiastic among my helpers, — many doubtful points 
AA'ere cleared up by corresi)oudence, and I hoi)e that in after years it Avill be found that 
these specimens are not very wrong. -Vl»solutely accurate Ave cannot expect them to be. 
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To give an example of the difficulties exjjerienced, I may mention that the correction 
of one specimen was delayed for over six months by a fall of snow in the Hindukusln 
which prevented the Political Agent at Chitral obtaining the services of the only getatahle 
bilingual speaker of one of the Pamir dialects. Again, in the case of one of the Kafir 
languages of the Hindukush, no one who sjjoke it could at first be got hold of. At leni^tli, 
after a long search, a shepherd of the desired nationality was enticed from his native 
fastness to Chitral. He was exceptionally stupid, prol)ably very much frightened, and 
knew only his native language. A Bashgal Shekh was found who knew a little of it. 
and who also knew Chitrali, with his aid the translation of the Parable Avas made through 
Bashgali and Chitrali. Much accuracy could not be ex})ected from the result ; but, with 
care and the assistance of the local officers, a version was ultimately made, which, though 
it contained some passages that I have been unable to analyse completely, has very 
satisfactorily complied with the somewhat stringent philological tests to Avhichit has l»een 
subjected. 

This was by no means an isolated example. There were scores of languages for 
which no one could be found who knew any one of them and at the same time English. 
It might be thought, for instance, that our officials Avould be familiar with most of the 
languages spoken in the neighbourhood of the port of Chittagong. Yet there is an 
instance on record of a criminal case Avhich was tried in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. One 
of the witnesses was a Avoman who kneAv only the Khami language. This Avas translated 
into Mru, which was then translated into Arakauese, which Avas again translated into the 
local dialect of Bengali, from which version the Magistrate recorded the quadruply 
refracted evidence in English. This makes no reflection on the officer concerned. I’hen' 
are parts of India AA-hich seem to have had each a special Tower of Babel of its own. 
Prom the little Province of Assam, Avith its population of only about six and a half 
millions, — or a million less than that of London, — eighty-one Indian languages 
Avere returned at the Census of 1911, and it contained otliers that Avere not specifically 
returned. Mezzofanti himself, who spoke fifty-eight languages, would have beea 
puzzled here. 


As each dialect AVas examined, a specimen or specimens of it were selecteil tin- 
publication and made ready for the press. From the specimens a sketch of the gram- 
matical and other peculiarities was prepared, and reference was made t(j any ]joint worth 
noting about the speakers. Dialects were then grouped into languages, ajid for each 
language a someAvhat elaborate introduction was provided, sketching the habitat and 
number of speakers ; distinguishing the dialects and comparing their characteristics ; 
giving, when known, the ancient history of the language, and defining its relatioiishi]) 
to other members of the same family ; describing briefly the salient points of the litera- 
ture, Avhen there Avas one ; supplying a bii>liography as full as we Avere able to make it ; 
and concluding Avith a sketch of the grammar. The results are to be found in the 
volumes of the Survey, to which this is an Introduction. 


Throughout the AA'hole series of operations, one thing has been steadily borne in 

The Survey a collection of mind that these icsults AAcre not to be bundles of theories, 
facts not of theories. collections of facts. The languages had to be arranged 

in some order or other, and this necessitated grouping, and grouping necessitated tlie 
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adoption of theories as to relationship/ So much could not he helped ; hiit beyond this 
every effort has been made to prevent the Survey becoming’ an encyclopaedia of Indian 
philological science. That will, we may hope, follow when scholars more competent 
than the present writer have had time to digest the immense mass of ordered facts now 
placed at their disposal. Indeed, a beginning has already been made. Eeference has 
already been made to Pater Schmidt's discoveries regarding the Austric languages, and it 
has been a legitimate source of gratification to me to observe the free use of the Survey 
which has been made by Monsieur Jules Bloch in his researches into Marathi, by Pro- 
fessor Turner and Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji in their important studies in Gluja- 
rati and Bengali, and liy Dr. Paul Tedesco in his luminous essays on the history of 
Aryan languages. One interesting result of Pater Schmidt’s inquiries may here be 
added, as it has a direct comiexion with tlie Survey. The Munda languages, as weknou , 
belong to Chota Aaupur and the centre of India. It is also a familiar fact that the 
languages spoken in the Himalaya, far to the north of these Munda languages, are 
Tibeto-Burmau in character. But even here the Sui’vey shows us that there is a line 
of peculiar forms of speech, extending from Darjiling to the Panjab, that show evident 
traces of a previously existing language of the IMunda family, which has been overlaid, 
so to speak, by the Tibeto-Burmau of the filter immigrants. There is thus evidence to 
show the existence, at some very ancient time, of a common language of which traces 
are still visible from Kanawar in the Panjab down through Further India and across the 
Pacific Ocean as far as Easter Island and New Zealand. Philology is not to be 
confounded with Ethnology, and here we may leave these interesting facts in the hands 
of ethnologists for further examination. 


In the course of the Survey, it has sometimes been difficult to decide where a given 

form of speech is to be looked upon as an independent lan- 
‘ Language ’ and ‘ dialect ’ t i , i n -i. j.- c i 

guage, or as a dialect ot some other definite term of s])eech. 

In practice it has lieen found that it is sometimes impossible to decide the question in a 
manner wiiich will gain universal acceptance. The two words ‘ language ’ and ‘ dialect ’ 
are, in this respect, like ‘ mountain’ and ‘ hill. ’ One has no he.sitation in saying that, 
•say, Everest is a mountain, and Holborn Hill, a hill, but between these two the dividing 
line cannot be accurately drawn. Moreover we often talk of the ‘ Darjiling Hills ’ 
which are over 7,500 feet high, while everyone calls Snowdon, with its poor 3,500 feet, 
a mountain. ‘ Language ’ and ' dialect ' are often used in tlie same loose way. In 
common use we may say that, as a general rule, different dialects of tlie same language' 
are sufficiently alike to be reasonably well understood by all whose native tongue is that 
language, while different languages are so unlike that sjiecial .study is needed to enable 
one to understa'jid a language that is not his own. This is the explanation of the Cen- 
tury Diction.ary," but the writer adds that ‘this is not an essential difference,’ and 
now’here is this proviso more needed than in considering the Aryan langiiages of Xurthern 
India. There, mutual intelligibility cannot always he the deciding factor, for the consi- 
deration is obscured by the fact that between Bengal and the Panjab every individual 


' Before the pages of the Survey could be put in type, it was nece.'sary to draw up a skeleton scheme of the l olumes of 
which it was to consist. This was done when I had a very indefinite idea of the evtent of the work that lay before me, 
or of the number of dialects that would come under notice, and accounts for the unwieldy size of some of the volumes and for 
the inconvenient method of dividing some of them into two or more parts. Once the general plan of the aiTangement of the 
volumes was laid down, it was unadvisahie to alter its main outlines. 

- S. V. ‘ Language.’ 
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who has received the very slightest education is hiliugual. In his own home, and in his 
own immediate surroundings he speaks a local idiom, hut in his intercourse with 
strangers he employs or understands some form of that great lingua franca, — Hindi or 
Hindostani. Moreover, over the whole of this vast ai’ca, — including even Hajputai^a, 
Central India, and Gujarat, — the great mass of the vocahulary, including nearly all tlie 
words in common use, is, allowing for variations of pronunciation, the same. It is thus 
commonly said, and believed, that thronwhout the Gangetic Valley, hetween Bengal 
and the Paujah, there is oiie language, undone only, Hindi, with numerous local dialects. 
From one point of view this is correct, and cannot he denied. Hindi or Hindostani is 
everywhere the language of administration, and is the one medium of instruction in the 
rural schools. The jieople, as I have said, heing bilingual, little or no inconvenience is 
caused in practice by the employment of the assumption, and no one in their senses 
would wish to complicate administration by the introduction of a confusion of tongues. 

And vet, when these numerous so-called dialects of this ‘ Hindi ’ are examined hv 
the philologist, and when he attempts to group and classify, he is at once confronted by 
radical differences of idiom and construction. Some of these dialects are as analytical as 
English,— others are as synthetic as German. Some have the simplest grammar, with 
every word-relationship indicated, not by declension or conjugation, hut by the use of 
help-words ; while others have grammars more complicated than that of Latin, with verbs 
that change their forms not only in agreement with the subject, hut even with the 
object. To look upon all these as dialects of a single language is as philologically 
imjx)ssible, as it would lie, say, to describe German as a dialect of English ; and hence, 
m the Linguistic Survey, they have been sorted out, according to their grammatical 
systems, into three groups, each of which is given the dignity of a language,— Bihari, 
Eastern Hiiuli, and Wstern Hiiidi. This division lias not escaped criticism. Eor 
instance the writer of the Beport on the Census of the United Provinces for 1921 says' 
that ‘the difference hetween spealdng to a. villager of Gorakhpur [Avhere the language is 
Bihari] and to a jungleman of Jhansi [where the language is Western Hindi] is ]>recisely 
the difference hetween speaking to a peasant of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. If 
you are intelligible to the one you can with p.itieuce make yourself intelligible to the 
other. I mysell have never had an opportunity of jiersonally comparing the dialects 
of De\on and of .Vberdeen, but f would suggest that the true point of differeju'e ha* 
been here missed. The question is not whethei- an educated third person can master 
the two dialects, but whether a Devon peasant suddenly transjiorted to Aberdeen Avould 
be able to communicate with the surrounding crofters. I fear that a considerable 
amount of patier(“e tvould have to be evercised in such a case before iiitercommunication 
could be established, and even then it would be helped out by idioms borrow ed from the 
language of Uncle Toby's A rmy in E landers. 

This briiigs us liack to the proviso stated by the w riter in tin' Century Dictioiiaty, to 
which I have already drawn attention. The differentiation of a language does not 
necessarily depend (ju non-intercommunicahility with another form of speech. There 
are also other powerful factors to he considered, if we are to look at the subject from 
a scientific poiiit of view. Eirst and foremost, there is what I have already referred to, — 
grammatical structure. Our ])easant of Gorakhpur may or may not oe intelligible 

' Rcpf'it. ChajitiT IX, § 3. 
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to the juugleman of Jhansi, but that does not do away with the fact that his language is 
highly synthetic, with a verb the conjugation of which is more complicated than 
that of Latin. The Jhansi jungleman, on the contrary uses a tongue with hardly any 
synthetic grammar at all. His verb has but one real tense, and tu o participles. All 
the other relations of time are indicated by the combination of these participles 
wuth help-words. The vocabulary of the two forms of speech may be very similar, but 
the whole grammatical structure of the one is radically different from that of the 
othei’. It is impossible, from the point of view of science, to group them together 
as dialects of a common language. 

There is another factor which exercises influence in this differentiation. It is 
nationality. It is said that some English peasants would in Holland find little difficulty 
in making themselves understood, or in understanding what people say. Yet no one 
would deny that Dutch and English are distinct languages ; and this factor is all the 
stronger when each nationality has developed an independent literature. There is an 
excellent illustration of this in Assamese. This form of speech is now admitted to be an 
independent language,— yet if merely its grammatical form and its vocabulary are 
considered, it would not be denied that it is a dialect of Bengali. It is certainlv 
as closely related in these respects to the standard form of that language as is 
the dialect of Bengali spoken in Chittagong. Yet its claim to be considered as an 
independent language is incontestable. Xot only is it the speech of an independent 
nation, with a history of its own, but it has a fine literature differing from that of 
Bengal both in its standard of speech, and in its nature and content. Here, therefore, 
we have an example of a language differentiated from its neighbours not by mutual 
unintelHgibiliiy but by nationality and literature. 
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CHAPTER I.-INTRODUCTORY. 


As already stated, this Linguistic Survey does not 

Extent of Survey. 



cover the uhole of India. The 
Provinces of Madras and Burma 
and the States of Hyderabad and 
Mvsore were excluded from the 
sphere of its operations. The 
annexed map shows at a glance 
the areas included and excluded. 
The Survey gives estimates of the 
number of people speaking each 
language and dialect. It is to 
be regretted that these figures 
are ultimately based on the 

Census of 
1891, but no 
other course was practicable. 
It will, however, be found that, 
allowing for the necessarv ad- 


Survey based on 
Census of 1891. 


justments and for the growth of population in the intervening thirty years, the 
totals for the various languages agree remarkably with those given in the Census 
of 1921. The reason for the adoption of the Census of 1891 as the basis of the Survey is 
that the latter began its operations in 1891. Generally speaking, except when special 
reasons suggest a contrary course, the linguistic tables of an Indian Census deal with 
languages only. They are not concerned with dialects. On the other hand, for the purposes 
of a Linguistic Survey, an exhaustive conspectus of all the dialects of each lansuage 
examined forms a necessary part of its operations. As explained in the preceding 
chapter, the first thing done in this Survey was to obtain lists of dialects from each 
of the local areas with which it was concerned. Ihey were furnished by the officers in 
charge of these areas in 189G and the following years. Each local official had at hand 
the language totals of his District or State according to the Census of 1891. IVith 
the aid of his local knowledge, and as the result of local inquiries, he was able to state 
what dialects of each language were spoken in his charge, and how many sjreakers 
there were of each. The total for the dialects of each language had, of course, to 
agree rvith the then existing figures for the language under which they were 
grouped, and the figures for the dialects were in this way indirectly based upon 
the Census of 1891. It took nearly three years to correct and arrange the figures 
so obtained, and it would be a work of too great labour to do it all over again 
on the basis of a later Census. Only in the case of a few languages, principally 
those of the North-West Frontier, was it possible, for special reasons, to utilize 
the figures of the later Census of 1911. 
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The figures of the Census of 1921 deal vith a population of 316 millions. The 
Survey figures deal only avith 290 millions. The difference is mainly due to the 
„ larsre areas excluded from the Survev, hut the growth of 

Survey Statistics. ^ 

the population is also to he taken into account. In 1891 
that population was 287^ millions as against the 316 millions of 1921. 

If we take the figures of the Survev as thev stand, we find that 872 different 
Number of Languages and languages and dialects are recorded. This is the number 
Dialects. found in the list given in Appendix I, in which the figures 

for each are compared with those of the Census of 1921. But in this enumeration 
there is a good deal of double counting, as each language and each dialect is there given 
a separate number. A better idea of the results will be gained from the consideration 
that the Census of 1921 records 190, and the Survey records 179 languages, as 
distinct from dialects. "When counting dialects, it must be borne in mind that, in 
order to make the total for the dialects tally with the number of the speakers of the 
language of which they form the members, it has been necessary to count the standard 
form of the language as one of the dialects. There are also, inevitably, cases in 
which a language has been returned, but its dialects not mentioned. For instance, 
the Khasi language (Xo. 8 in the list) and its dialects are arranged as follows : — 
Khasi, Standard, Lyng-ngam, Synteng, War, Unspecified. Here, if we coimt Kbasi 
in the list of languages, we must omit ‘Standard’ and ‘Unspecified’ in counting 
our list of dialects and languages, or we shall be recording the same form of speech 
twice, or perhaps tliree times, over. Hence, in the above example, we can count only 
three dialects as additional to the standard Khasi language. On this principle, tlie 1921 
Census has recorded 49 dialects in addition to tim general language-names. The Survev. 
on the other hand, has recorded no less than 544 dialect-names in addition to the 
standard and unspecified forms of the 179 languages. The various forms of speech noted 
are therefore 237 (188-1-49') in the Census, and 723 (179+544) in the Survey. Each 
of these 723 is descril)ed in the Survey, in most cases with more or less complete 
grammatical accoimts. A summary of the details^ of these figures is as follows ; — 


SoBVET FIGEBES. 


C'EXSrs FiGriiEs, 


L.ingaagos. 

Dialects. 

Langcages. 

Diiilects. 

Tndo-Nesian Languages .... 


. . . 

2 



A-Ustro-Asiatic Languages ... 7 


14 

16 


11 

Mon-Khmer Branch , 

1 

3 


if) 


Munda Branch .... 

6 

11 


6 

11 

Karen Languages . 


i 

1 

1 


14 

Man Languages 


... 

2 


... 

Siamese-Chinese Languages ... 3 


4 

7 


... 


' The Survey figures therefore exceed the Census figures of 1891 by three millions. The excess is due to the fact that 
although a large part of India was excluded from the operations of the Surve}', the latter also covered large ti-actg 
especially on the North-lVest Frontier, to which that Census did not extend. For the excess areas, the fii'ures of 
the 1911 Census have, so far as was possible, been adopted. 

* The full details will he found in Appendix lA, pp. 411 ff. 
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SUKT£T FiaCP.ES. 

Cea'Scs 

Fiocp.r5, 


Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialceti. 

Tibeto-Bnrman Languages 

. m 

S‘J 

117 


Tihetr, -Himalayan Brancri . 


•3/ 

20 

0 

Xorth Assam Branch 


... 

0 

... 

Assam-Burrnese Branch 

76 

51 

92 

u 

Dravidian Languages 

IG 

23 

15 

... 

Aryan Languages .... 

3S 

402 

20 

9 

B rani an Branch 

, s 



/ 

Dardic Branch 

13 

00 

4 


Indo-Aryan Branch . 

17 

■U5 

19 

3 

j^auekrit 


... 

1 

• • 

Outer SuL-Branch 

1 

lUi 

r 

o 

Mediate Sub-Branch 

1 

IS 

1 

■■ 

Inner Sub-Branch 


217 

r» 

o 

Onclassed Languages 

2 

19 

0 

... 

Total 

, ' 179 

1 

541 

1S8 

49 


It will be liotieed that the Sub-Family that eoutaius the greatest iiumbei' o! 

languages is the Tibeto-Bunnan. Tbe words in these lang- 

Tibeto-Burman Dialects, - - n i i i -i 

uages are all either monosyllables, or are Imilt up on a 
monosyllabic basis, and are hence peculiarly liable to change. Moreover, so far as the 
area covered by the Survey is concerned, the speakers of the languages of this Sul)- 
Family all live in mountainous districts. As a rule each tribe is separated from its 
neighbours, and languages thus quickly split up into dialects, and each dialect easily 
develops into a distinct language. In this way. while the number of languages is great • 
the number of speakers of each, averaging about 17,000, is small. 

On tlie other hand, while tliere are only 17 Indo-Aryan languages, the number of 

tbeir sjieakers is 22G millions, spread over the plains and 
Indo-European Dialects. , ... . -v- , t t xt - • i- i 

hills ol Aortliern India. Here mimUers. nationality, and 

habitat have combined to produce no less tban 31o dialects in addition to the 17 standard 

languages. In this respect, the contrast betAveen the I’ilieto-Burmaii and the Ar\an 

languages is marked. The monosyllabic Tibeto-Burnian s])eeclL easily divides and sul)- 

divides into numerous distinct and mutually uninlelligil>le languages. If. as an example 

of similarlv circumstanced Aryan forms, tve take the Eranian languages spoken in and 

near India and the Dardic languages, we find that the two branches, like tlie Til)eto- 

Burman languages, are spoken in inhospitable mountain tracts, but that they persist. It 

they do sub-divide, the division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but into 

mutually intelligilile dialects, held together by a common grammatical basis. Their 

F[ £ 
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synthetic character preserves each as a constant whole, and even in their rugged habitats 
they are only 21 in number spread over a tract extending from Kashmir to the Persian 
frontier and from the Pamirs to the Arabian Sea. In northern India, where there are 
fewer hilly tracts to isolate the speakers, the Indo-Aryau languages are still less in num- 
ber ; and, though the dialects are many, the rehrtionship of each to one or other of the 
great parent languages is apparent to the most casual observer. 

It has been already stated that the Survey deals with the languages spoken by about 

290 millions of people. The following is a summary of the 

Statistics by family. , „ , j, 

number ot speakers tor each linguistic family : — 

XrMBEE OF Speakees. 


Ace >rcliiig to the ' According to the 
Lingnistic Suivey. Census of 1921. 


Austric Family 
Man Family 
Karen Family 
Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Dravidian Family . 
Indo-European Family 
Unclassed 


3 , 052,046 

4 , 529,351 


591 

... 

1 , 114,026 

1 , 984,512 

12 , 885,346 

5 . 3 , 073,261 

64 , 128,052 

231 , 874,403 

232 , 352,817 

101,671 

15,598 


Tot.al 


290 , 03 . 1,893 


315 , 525,781 


As previously explained, the difference between the two totals is mainly due to the 
fact that the area covered by the Survey was not the same as that covered bv the 
Census. A more detailed summary will be found in Appendix IB (pp. 418 tf.), and the 
complete figures for each language are given in Appendix I (pp. 389 Roughlv 

speaking, the total number of speakers whose languages were surveyed corresponded to 
three-quarters of the entire population of Europe. Of these, the speakers of the Austric 
languages were about equal to the population of Denmark, those of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages to half that of Switzerland, those of the Dravidian languages to more than 
the combined populations of the United Kingdom and Canada, while the speakers of 
the Indo-European languages about equalled the combined populations of the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Erance, Spain, Italv and 
Greece. 

Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories 

on linguistic facts than in India. There are manv instances 

Philology and Ethnology. c i -i i • i i • i 

01 tribes whicli have in historic times abandoned one langiiaoe 
and taken to another. A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the 
Central Provinces. These people appear to have originally spoken a Munda language 

1 In Appendix I it will be noticed that many of the figure.^ are given in round number... In such cases it is to be 
understood tliat the figures are estimates, and are not based on actual counting. These estimates were in everv case made 
hy ofiRcials with local experience, and, except where the reverse is stated, may be received as trustworthv. 
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akin to Kurku. It came under Dravidian inflirence, and has become a mixed form of 
speech, half Munda and half Dravidian. This, in its turn, has fallen under the spell of 
Aryan tongues, and is now in a fair way to becoming an Aryan lan2:uage.^ If we were 
to judge by language, a hundred years ago we should have called the tribe ^Nluuda. Ten 
years ago it was quite possible to claim it as Dravidian, and fifty years hence it would 
probably he described as an Aryan caste. The ‘ unholy alliance ’ hetweeii the two sciences 
has long been condemned, and has now fallen into disrepute, and I have hence, in the 
following pages, refrained so far as was possible from discussing questions of racial origin. 
When I have done so, it has only been to bring forward theories regarding the origin of 
nationalities which have been previously suggested by professed ethnologists, and to 
attempt to throw light on them when they are confirmed by philology. In one case only 
is it sometimes permissible to draw inferences as to race from the facts presented by 
lansruage. When we find a small tribe clinging to a dying language, surrounded by a 
dominant language which has superseded the neighbouring forms of speech, and which is 
superseding its tongue too, we are generally entitled to assume that the dyin» language is 
the original tribal one, and that it gives a clue to the latter's racial affinities. Take as 
an example the Walto spoken by the hillmen of Dajmahal. This language is decadent, 
and is surrounded by others which are superseding it. Even if we did not know it on 
other grounds, we should be justified in asserting that its speakers are Dravidian, because 
their tongue falls within that family. But even this relaxation of the general rule, 
which was first suggested to me by Sir Herbert Bisley, must, as the case of the Nahals 
shows, he exercised with caution. The Xahals are probably ^lunda by race, hut their 
present speech is almost Dravidian. Their decadent language is a twofold palimpsest. 
It first began to he superseded by Dravidian, and now it is being superseded by Aryan. 
A careless application of Sir Herbert’s theory would compel us at the present day to 
assume that the tribe was of mixed Munda and Dravidian origin. With a dominant 
language we can make no such relaxation. In India, the Indo-Aryan languages, — the 
tongues of civilization and of the caste system with all the power and superiority which 
that system confers upon those who live under its sway,— are continually superseding 
what may, for shortness, be called the aboriginal languages such as those belonging to 
the Dravidian, the Munda, and the Tibeto-Burman families. We cannot say that a 
Tibeto-Burman Koch or a Dravidian Gond is an liido-Aryan, because he speaks, as he 
often does, an Indo-Aryan language. The language of the Brahuis of Baluchistan is 
Dravidian, but many of the tribe speak the Emniaii Balochi in their own homes, and, on 
the other side of India, some of the tribe of Kharias speak a Munda, others a Dravidian 
language, and others, again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may be added that nowhere do 
Ave see the reverse process of a non-Aryan langrxage superseding an Aiwan. It is even 
rare for one Aryan-speaking nationality to abandon its language in favour of another 
ArA an tongue. M e coni inually find tracts of country on the borderland between two 
languages, aa hich ai e inhabited by both communities, liAung side by side and each 
speaking its oavu language. In some localities, such as the District of Malda in Bengal, 
the SurAey actuallA found Aillages in A\hich three languages were spoken, and in Ax hich 
the A’aiious tribes had eA’olA^ed a kind of lingua franca to facilitate intercommunication, 
while each adhered to its OAvn tongue for conversation amongst its felloAvs. The only 
exception to this general rule about the non-interchangeability of ludo-Arvan lanouases 

- t t O * 

’ See Yol. IV, pp. 9, 185. 
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is caused by religion. Islam has carried Urdu far and wide, and even in Bengal and 
Orissa we find Musalman natives of the country whose vernacular is not that of theii' 
compatriots hut is an attempt (often a had one) to reproduce the idiom of Delhi and 
Lucknow. 

This brings us to the question of tribal dialects, a subject that has not hitherto 

received tlie attention which it deserves. The matter is 

Tribal dialects. 

complicated V)y the fact that very frequently a tribe gives 
its name to a language, not because it is specially the language of the tribe, but because 
the tribe is an important one in the area in which it is spoken. Take, for example, the 
language which in the Census of 1891 was called ‘ Jatki, ’ i.e. ‘ the language of the Jatt 
tribe. ’ But Jatki is not by any means the language of the Jatt trilie alone. It is the 
language of the whole Western Panjali, in parts of which, it is true, Jatts preponderate. 
The name Jatki is hence misleading (the more so, Ijecause the Jatts of the Easteni 
Panjab do not speak ‘ Jatki ’) and has been abandoned in the Survey for the more 
tenable ‘ Western Panjabi ’ or ‘ Lahnda ’. So again, in the hills north and east of Murree 
there are a numher of dialects varying according to locality. One of the important 
tribes living in these hills is the Chibh, and these Chibhs everywhere speak the dialect 
of the different places where they live. But the question-begging name of ‘ Chibhali ’ 
or ‘the language of the Chibhs’ was invented, and employed to mean ‘the dialect of the 
bills north and east of Murree,’ whereas, there are several dialects spoken by Chibhs, 
and, moreover, the Chiljhs are by no means the only people who speak them. 

Another group of tribal tongues are those which are classed in the Survey as Gipsy 

languages. They are the speeches of wandering clans who 
employ, mainly for professional piirposes, dialects different 
from that of the tract over whicli they may possibly have wandered for generations. 
These tribal tongues may be real languages, or they may be argots in which local words 
are distorted into a slang like what we find in the ‘Latin’ patter of London thieves. 

Finally, there is another class of tribal dialects in which we find the tongue oi' a 
, „ elan which has migrated to some new seat and has graduallv 

dialect. dcvelojicd a new language, based on that of its former home, 

Imt corrupted and mixed with that of the people amongst whom its new lot is cast. It 
is evident that if part of a Rajputana tribe migrates to a country of which Bundeli is the 
vernacular, while another wends its way to a district in whicli Maratlii is spoken, the 
resultant languages spoken by the two groups of tlie same trilie will be very different, 
aRhougb botli are based on Rajasthani. Such has actually occurred in several instances 
in the Central Provinces, and there are also in other parts of India many cases of 
immigrant tribes ivliich have preserved their original languages in more or less corrupted 
forms. Perha])s the most striking example is a colony of speakers of corrupt Sindhi, 
who live in the upper Gangetic Doab. 

The identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language itself, is 
not always an easv' matter. As a rule, unless they are separated by great ethnic differ- 
ences. or by some natural obstacle, sucb as a range of 
Language boundaiies mountains or a large river, ^ Indian languages graduallv 


Gipsy languages. 


' As Sir Aurel Stein has pointed ont, defiles in valleys often fonn more import, int ethnic and political boundaries than 
watersheds, when these are crossed by rel.vtively easy passes and routes. This is true also of langu.ages. A mountain range 
is by no means so impassable to a language, as a difficnlt river gorge. It is the defiles, not the mountain ranges, that are 
responsible for the variety of languages in the Pamus. See my Ishkashmi, Zohaki, and YazghiUaml, p. 4. 
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merge into each other and are not separated by hard and fast boundary lines. 
When such boundaries are spokeu of, or are shown on a map, they mxrst ahvays 
he understood as conventional methods of showing definitely a state of things 
which is in its essence indefinite. It must he remembered that on each side of the 
conventional line there is a border tract of greater or less extent, the language of which 
may be classed at will with one or other. Here we often find that two different obser- 
vers report different conditions as existing in one iind the same area, and both may be 
right. For instance, in 1911, the then Census placed the north-western frontier of 
Bengali some twenty or thirty miles to the east of that fixed by the Linguistic Survey 
and I no more maintain that the Survey figures are right than that the Census figures 
are wrong. From one point of view both are right, and from another both are wrong. 
It is a.''miere question of personal equation. When there is such a debatable ground 
between two languages, I find from experienee that as a rule a speaker of one of these 
languages classes the speech of the debatable ground as belonging to the other. He 
naturally seizes on the points strange to him, and neglects forms with which he is 
familiar. For instance, near Bhatner there is spoken a mixture of Panjabi and Rajas- 
thani. The Panjabis say that it is Rajasthani, but the Riijputs say that it is Panjabi. 
Another example turned up in the ineparation of the Survey itself. While I was 
working at Eastern Hindi Dr. (now Professor) Sten Konow was simultaneously working 
at Marathi. Each working independently, we finally met at the junction point where the 
ciirious mixed dialect called HaPbi is spoken. From the point of view of Eastern Hindi, 
I considered that it was a form of Marathi. On the other hand. Dr. Konow, looking at 
it through Marathi spectacles, maintained that it was a form of Eastern Hindi. As 
the last word remained with me, the dialect appeared in tlie Marathi volume of the 
Survey, but if it had been put into the volume for Eastern Hindi, I could not liave said 
that it was wrongly placed. 

In the following account of the results of the Survey, I shall, for the sake 
Area to which the following of Completeness, refer also briefly to languages of India that 
remarks apply. have not fallen Avithiu its scope. These are mainly the 

languages of Burma and of the Deccan. Of the former, a separate Survey is 
noAV in progress, and it is far from my purpose to attempt to indicate its 
results. But the languages of Burma ai-e intimately linked with those of Tibet 
and Korth-Eastern India, and it AA'ould be manifestly improper to leave them 
altogether out of consideration. The speeches of the Deccan are Dravidian and, similarH’, 
they have congeners in northern India, and demand more than a passing reference. I 
shall deal first with the languages of the Austric family, as they are probably the earliest 
forms of speech that have surAuved to the present day. Then I shall deal with those that 
came probably later into the country, —the Dravidian and the Indo-Chinese, — and finally 
with the tongues of Aryan origin, concerning the entry of which into India we can speak 
with some certainty. 
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In the year 1906 there appeared in Brunswick a little book by Pater W. Schmidt entitled 
‘ Die Mon-Khmer- Volker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkem Zentralasiens imd Austro- 
nesiens ’ which at once attracted the attention of students of language and of ethnology. 
The author’s researches into the languages kno’wn as Mon, Khmer, and Khasi had 
already established his reputation as a skilled and, at the same time, as a sober philolo- 
gist, and in this work new and far-reaching views, based on solid and wide learning, were 
enunciated. These views up to the present time have not been seriously challenged. 

The Austric Family Pater Schmidt here proved the existence of a great family of 

languages hitherto not recognized, which, although the 
languages composing it are spoken by a comparatively small number of people, is^spread 
over an area wider than that occupied by any other group of tongues. Its speakers are 
found scattered over Xearer and Further India, and form the native population of Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, including Madagascar and Kew Zealand. It extends 
from Madagascar, off the coast of Africa, to Easter Island which is less than forty degrees 
from the coast of South America. In the Xorth, traces of it were discovered in Kanaavar 


in the Panjab, and its southern limit iucluded New Zealand. IVest of Easter Island it 
covers the whole Pacific Ocean, except Australia (including Tasmania) and a part of Xew 
Guinea. 


This ‘ Austric Family,’ as he named it, he divided ijito two sub-families, the ‘ Austro- 
Xesian ’ and the ‘ Austro-Asiatic.’ The former included the languages of Madagascar, 
Indonesia, and the islands of the Pacific, while the latter included languages scattered 
over Nearer and Further India. The annexed map, based on that in Pater Schmidt’s 
Work, shows their respective localities. 
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Austro- Asiatic. 


Mon 

Survey. 

Census of 1921 
1S9,26S 

Palaung-AVa 

. 

147,889 

Nicobarese 

. 

8,fi62 

Khasi 

177,293 

204., 103 

Mnnda Branch 

. 2,h74,753 

3,973,873 

Total 

, 3j052.046 

4,.523,790 


The only Austro-Nesianllanguages j)olitically eoimected with India are Salon, spoken 
Austro Nesian. tribe of sea-gipsics inhabiting the islands of the Mergui 

Archipelago and the adjacent parts of the Malay Peninsula 
and Malay spoken in the same locality. These languages conseqtiently did not fall 
Number ot speakers in 1921. within the sphere of operations of the Survey, but on the 
Malay . . . 3,610 margin will he found the number of speakers recorded in 

Total . 5,561 the CeuSUS of 1921. 

The Austro- Asiatic sub-family is much more strongly represented in India. There 

is first the great Mon-Khmer Branch spoken in Further India, 
of which we have three representatives in Burma, in the shape 
of Mon, an ancient literary language now spoken in Thaton and A mherst, and Palaung 
Austro-Asiatic languages. civilized languages spoken in 

Upper Burma. Khmer and a number of 
other minor forms of speech belong to Indo- 
China, beyond the Burma frontier. Among 
the latter, mention may he made of two 
languages spoken by wild tribes of Malacca, 
the Sakei and the Semang. Like Khmer these are spoken outside the limits of British 
India. Kicoharese also belongs to this branch, and seems to form a connecting link 
between the Muncla languages and Mon. 

None of the above languages fell within the openrtions of the Survey, but going 

north we come to Khasi, a Mon-Klimer language spoken in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills of Assam. This was fully dealt 
with in the Survey. Its standard dialect has been often described, and moreover possesses 
a small literature with which it has been endowed by the local missionaries. Khasi is 
more or less isolated alike from its cousins of Burma and from those of India, and has 
struck out on somewhat independent lines apart from Mou, Nicobarese, and !Munda, 
which are mutually more closely connected than anv of them is Avith Khasi. lYitli its 

t * e 

tliree dialects of Lyug-ngam, Synteng, and M'ar, in addition to the standard form of 

S 2 )eech, Khasi forms an island of !Mon-Khmer 
speech, left untouched in the midst of an 
ocean of Tibeto-Burman languages. Logan 
was the first to sviggest, and Kuhn subse- 
quently showed conclusively, that it and the 
AlOn languages belong to a common stock. 
The resemblances in the vocabularies of Khasi and of the dialects of the Palaung- 
Wa group settle the question. But the resemblance is not only one of vocabulary. The 
construction of the Mon and of the Khasi sentence is the same. Tlie various 
comjronent parts are pirt in the same order, and the order of thought of tlie speakers is 
thus shown to be the same. LikelVIon and other members of the branch, and unlike the 
other Indo-Chinese languages by Avhich it is surrounded, Khasi has no tones. ^ On the otlier 


Khasi. 


Standard 




Survey figures. 
. 113,190 

Lyng-ngam . 
Synteng 

War 

* 


• 

1,850 

51,740 

7,000 

Unspecified . 



• 

3,513 




T OTAL 

, 177.29.3 


* In Volume II, page 7 of the Survey, I have stated that Khasi, there spelt ' Khassi ’ possesses tones, but this was a mis- 
take due to the fact that at the time we possessed no satisfactory definition of what a tone is. Many words in Khasi do end in 
a glottal check, and such a glottal check is called ‘ the abrupt tone ’ or ' the entering tone ’ in other Into-Chinese languages. 
But this glottal check is, properly, not a tone at all. The word ‘ tone ’ should be confined to indicating the pitch or the 
change of pitch of the voice, and has no reference to the abruptness or otherwise with which a word is uttered. All the 
Austro-Asiatic languages, including Khasi, employ this glottal check, hut it is a distinguishing characteristic of all of them 
that none employs the true tones which indicate the meaning of a word by pitch oi change of pitch. See J. R. A. 8 1920, 
page 469. 
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Leaving Assam ■«'e 


,,^ pass 
Munda Languages. 


hand, it differs from the other Mon-Khmer languages in possessing the so-called articles, 
which are wanting in other members of the branch, and in having grammatical gender. 
Here we must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will he interesting 
to see if any connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the Mons or Palaungs 
still retain survivals of the matriarchal state of society which is so characteristic of the 
Khasis. The Palaungs, at any rate, trace their origin to a princess, and not to a 
prince. 

to Ceutral India, where we find the Munda languages 
occupjdng a strong position. The principal 
of these, Kherwari, with numerous dialects, 
has its head-quarters at the north-eastern 
end of the plateau of Central India, but has 
spread into, or left survivors in, the plains 
at its foot. It has many dialects, of which 
the best known are Santali and Mundari. At 
the other, the north-west, end of the plateau, 
in the western Districts of the Central 
Provinces and in Mewar, we find another 
Munda language, Kurku,^ which is said to 
have two dialects, — Muwasi and Kahali, but, 
28 ), the latter is much mixed with other forms of speech and is on 
the verge of disap2)earing altogether. The other Munda languages are less im2)ortant. 
They are spoken in the neighbourhood of Kherwari or to its South. The principal are 
Kharia, Juahg, Savara, and Gadalja, and they are all more or less mixed forms of speech. 
Kharia is mostly spoken in tlie Kauchl District of Chota Xagpur, and has all the 
characteristics of a language that is dying out and is being siq>erseded by an Aryan form 
of sjieech. Aryan princii)les 2)ervade its grammatical structure and its vocabiilary, and 
it is no longer a typical Munda language. It has been compared to a palimpsest, the 
original writing on which can only^with difficulty be recognized. Juahg is very similar. 
It is sj^okeu by the Juahgs or Patuas of the States of Keonjhar and Dhenkanal in Orissa. 
These people are probably the lowest in the scale of civilization of all the Munda tribes. 
Till quite recently the womeji of the tribe did not even sew fifj-leaves together to make 


• 

Kherwari 


Survey. 

2,537,328 

Census of 1921. 
3,503,215 

Santali 


1,614,832 

2,233,573 

Mundai 

1 % 

406,524 

624,506 

m 


383,126 

447,862 

Bliumij 


79,078 

137,309 

Koricd 


20,227 

31,655 

Others 


33,531 

38,310 

Kurku . 


111,684 

120,893 

Kharia. 


72,172 

137,476 

Jnang 


. 15,697 

10,531 

Savara 


102,039 

168,441 

Gadaba 


35,833 

33,066 

Unspecified 

• t 

. 

251 


Totai 

2,874,753 

3,973,873 


as .stated above (p 


themselves ajwons. A bunch of leaves tied on in front and another behind was all that 
was claimed by the most exacting demands of fashion, and this costume was ‘ rejiewed as 
occasion required, when the fair wearer went to fetch cattle from the wood which 
j)rovi(led her millinery. Attem2)ts have been made to introduce the wearing of loui-clotl\s, 
but I know not with what success. The most southern forms of IMunda sjieech are those 
spoken by the Savaras and the Gadahas of Xorth-East Madras, 'i’he former have been 
identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy. A wild tribe of the same 
name is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, even so far back as late Vedic times, as inhabiting 
the Deccan, so that the name, at lea.st, can boast of great antiquity. Their languagi^ is 
of considerable interest, and since it was discussed in Volume IV of the Survey a series of 
excellent Pveaders lu it have been prepared by' Mr. Eamamui-ti for the Madras 


' Tlw home of its speakers is in the west of the Pachmarhi Hills and in the Betnl District of the Central Provinces 
The Herar Kurkus are mostly found in the Jleighat Taluk of Ellichpur, which is geographically a nart of Betul. 
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Traces of Munda languages 
outside their present area. 


Government. Unfortunately, as the exihanations are all in Telugu, they are of little use 
to European stuclent.s. 

The languatres of the IMupda Brandi must once have been spoken over a much 

greater area of India than their present habitat. In the 
South, and to a certain extent in Chota Xagpur, they have 
been superseded by Dravidian forms of .speech, and in the 
Xorthliy Aryan or Tiheto-Bunnau tongues. In each case, however, they have left their 
mark. ^Vs for the Dravidian languages, it is very proliable that tiie rules for the 
harmonic sequence of vowels, which form so prominent a feature of Telugu are due to 
their influence,^ and, to the Aortli of Chota I'sagpur, the extraordinary complexity of the 
verbal coniugatioii of the ^Irvau Bihar! is equally probably due to the same cause.' 
Another interesting point is that Munda. numeration is vige.simal. The sjieakers count 
by twenties, not by tens as we and other Europeans do. But among’ the peasantry of 
Northern India vigesimal counting is quite usual. Instead of saying ‘fifty,’ they say 
‘ two score and ten, ' instead of ‘ sixty ’ tliey say ‘ three score,' and so on. This might he 
a case of mere coincidence, liut that it is really an old INIunda survival is shown l)y the 
fact that the word used all over Xortheru India for ‘a score’, is almost certainly a 

word of Mund-i origin. But it is in the Himalaya that these Munda survivals are most 
apparent. At the present day, the IMundas have themselves survived as a recognized 
people only in the wild hill-country of Central India, and it is in accordance nuth tliis 
that they should also have survived for a longer time in tlie forests of the Himalaya than 
on the Aryanized plains of A'crtheiTi India. In the Himalaya, from Xorth-East Assam 
to the Xorth-East Panjal), the great mass of the inhabitants speaks variou.s forms of 
Tibeto-Burman tongues. IMost of these are quite pure of their kind aud ])osses.s all tlie 
peculiarities proper to that form of speech. But between Darjiling, north of Bengal, 
and Kajiawar, north of Simla in the Paujab, there is a series of scattered tribes speaking 
lajiguages called i)i the Survey ‘ Complex Pronominalized.' Most of them belong to 
the group called by Hodgson ‘Hiriinti', hut there are also others not mentioned by 
him. These languages are all Tiheto-Burmau, or Itelong to some group closely allied to 
the Tiheto-Burman, hut through them all there runs a peculiar strain which it is impos- 
siljle not to recognize as ^lunda, once attention is drawn to it.'* These Complex 
Pronominalized languages are many in uumlter, aud will he further dealt with when we 
come to the consideration of tlie Tibeto-Bunnau languages. Suffice it here to say that 
the most western is probaiily lvanaw"ri, spoketi in the Simla Ilill.s, though there are 
doubtful cases even further west. 

I’he IMunda languages were first recognized as a separate group, distinct from the 

Dravidian, in the year 1S.5+ by the late Professor l^Lax 
Miillcr in his famous ‘Letter to Chevalier Bunsen on tlie 
Classification of the Turanian Languages,' and received its name ‘ Munda ’ from him'. 
As stated on page It, in the comity of scholarship it lias ever been an established rule 
tluU the first discoverer of any fact, whether it be a newly described flower, a newly 


The name • Mxinda.' 


^ See ^ 1 1 . p 2SS. 

2 Ib., p. 10. 

^ See Vol. HI, Ft. I, VP' 3fl., 42/if, 

•* This name is justified by its use in Sanskiit literatme. The name ‘ aliimla’ is found used for the pei.ple net ociy in 
the jXababharata (vi. 2410; but aXo in the Vayo F urana x!v. 123'. See I’rofessor -SylTaiu Leti’s aiticle ‘ Prd-Avyfn e; 
Pni-i)iav) dien ' in Journal .UiatiijU', '.ciii, 22fE. See aho j 14, note h 
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described mineral, or a neAvly described group of languages, should have the right to give 
it its name, and that that name should be employed by other students unless and until 
it has been proved to be entirely false and misleading. Unfortunately this comity was 
not observed in the present case. Twelve years later. Sir George Campbell, no doubt 
unwittingly, ignored the name already given by Max Muller, and proposed to call these 
languages ‘Kolarian’^ because, as lie imagined, the ivord ‘ Kol,’ — a common tribal name 
of the IMunda people, — was derived from an older form ‘ Kolar,’ which he apparently 
connected with the Kolar District of Mysore in Southern India, and looked upon as 
identical with the Kanarese word Italia/- meaning ‘thief.’ There is absolutely no 
fotmdation for this supposition, and this name ‘ Kolarian ’ is not only based upon a 
fantastic error, but is, in itself, oltjectionable as seeming to suggest a connexion with 
the word ‘ Arvan ’ which does not exist. 

c 

It is admitted that, with our present knowledge, it might be possible to suggest a 
better name than that given by Max Muller, and more than one such Iiave been suggested ; 
but, so far as India was concerned, only two names were possible. Sir George Campbell’s 
authority brought ‘ Kolarian ’ into a certain vogue during the latter half of the last 
century ; but the word was so manifestly incorrect and misleading that I have had no 
hesitation in refusing to employ it, and in using the only name which students, in the 
ordinary comity of scholarship, should follow, by reverting to the name originally given 
l>y the discoverer of the group. 

The IMunda languages belong to the class known as ‘ agglutinative,’ and exhibit the 
General character of the typical peculiarities of sucli forms of speech to an extra- 
Munda languages. ordinary degree. The only tongue with wliich I can comiiare 

tliem is Turki. I have already referred to Max Muller as the first identifier of this group 
of tongues. Let me here quote what he says about the Turk! language of Central Asia : — 

Tt is a real pleasure to read a Turkish gramrDar, even though one may have no use to acquire it practi- 
cally. The ingenious -vvavs in which the numerous grammatical foi-ms are brought out, the regularity which 
pervades the system of declension and conjugation, the transparency and intelligibility of the whole structure, 
must strike all who have a seiise of that wonderful power of the human mind which has displayed itself in 

language TVe have before us a language of perfectly transparent structure, and a srrammar the inner 

workings of which we can study us if watching the Iniikling of cells in a crystal beehive. An eminent 
"fientalist remarked. ' We might imao-ine Turkish to be the re.-ult of the deliberations of some eminent society 
ot learned men but no such .-oeiety could have devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself in the 
steppes of Tartary. and guided only by its innate law.-,, or by an instinctive power as wonderful as any within 

the realms of natnre The most ingenious part of Turkish is untl-ubtedly the verb. Like Greek 

and Sanskrit, it exhibits a variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express the nicest shades of doubt, of 
surmise, of hope, and of supposition. In all these forms the root remains intact, and sounds like the keynote 
through all the modulations produced by the changes of person, number, mood, and time. But there is one 
feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb that no analogy can be found in any of the Aryan languages, tbe power 
of pro\-iding new verbal bases by the mere addition of certain letters, which give to every verb a negative, cr 

causative, or reflexive, or reciprocal meaning In their .system of conjugation, the Turkish dialects can 

harcllv be siti’passed. Their verbs are like branches which break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blo^som8.'’ 

Kearly every avord of tbe aitove apjdies with equal force to the Miinda languages.. 
Agglutination in the Mupda Suffix is piled Oil suffix, till we obtain words which, to 
languages. Eurojiean eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which 


^ The FAhnoldfjy of India, .T. A. S. B., vol. xxxv (1866), Ft. ii, Supplementaiw Anmher, p. 28. 
’ ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language I, 354ff. 
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are complete in themselves, and every syllable of Avhich contributes its fixed quota to the 
general signification of the whole. One example of the use of these suffixes, taken from 
Santali, must suffice. The word dal means ‘ strike,’ and from it we get dal-ocho-akan- 
tahen-tae-tin-a-e, Avhich signifies ‘he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will continue 
letting himself be struck. ’ If we insert the syllable fa in the middle of the root, so 
that we get dajial, tlie beating becomes reci2)rocal, cind we have a fight, so that dapal- 
ocho-akaii-tahen-tae-tin-a-e means ‘ he, who belongs to him who Ijelongs to me, will 
continue letting himself be caused to fight.’ *^gaiu, if we substitute almo-an for akan, 
the same jmguaeious individual with a string of owners Avill, with less disinterestedness, 
continue causing to fight only for himself. Not only may we, but we must employ this 
jwsy of sjoeech, if, for instance, my slave’s son aatis too often getting himself entangled in 
affrays. The best idea of the enormous number of comjdex ideas which can thus be 
formed according to the simplest rules may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
of the verb ‘ to strike,’ in the third person singular alone, occujnes nearly a hundred pages 
in Mr. Skrefsrud’s Santali Grammar, 

Among other characteristics of the Munda languages we may mention the following. 
As in the Indo-Chinese languages, final consonants are often cheeked, or pronounced 
Avithout the offgiide, thus forming Avhat is often called by Chinese scholars the ‘ abrupt ’ 
or ‘entering tone.’ Sucli consonants are as characteristic of Cantonese as they are of 
Munda, and are common, so far as I am aware in all the languages of the Mon-Khmer 
lu’anch of Austro- Asiatic speech.’ -Vlthough masculine and feminine nouns are distin- 
guished, there are only tAA'o real genders, one for all animate and the otlier for all 
inanimate objects. Kouns liave three numbers, a singular, a dual, and a plui-al, the 
dual and plural numbers being indicated by suffixing the dual or plural, respectively, of 
tlie third personal pronoun to the noun. Short forms of all the personal pronouns are 
fia.'ely used, in each case as verbal suffixes. The dual and idural of the first personal 
jironoun have each tA\ o forms, one including the person addressed, and the other excludiirg 
liim. If, Avhen giving orders to your cook, you say, ‘ aa'o shall dine at half 2)ast seven ’, 
you must be careful to use ale for ‘ we,’ not <d)OH-; or else you will invito your ser\’ant 

also to the meal, Avhieh might give rise to awkAA'ardness. As in many other eastern 

languages, particijiial formations are used instead of relative pronouns. ‘The deer wliicli 
you bought yesterday' would be rendered ‘ the yesterd.iy deer bought liy you.’ Eoots 
are modified in meaning not only by suffixes, but also by infix('s, as rn da-pa-I mentioned 
above. The logical form of a ^tunda sentence is altogether different from that of Aryan 
Uixiguages, and hence it is im^io.'sible to divide it into the ])arts of speech a\ ith Avhicb we 
are familiar, say, in English. I’he nearest thing that it lias to what we call a verb 
merely calls iq) an idea, but is unable to make any assertion. The final assertion is made 
by one of the most characteristic features ef IMunda grammar, a jiarticdo known as ‘ tlm 
categorical a.’ By its form, the sentence first unites the represented ideas into a mental 
jncture, and then, liy a further effort, affirms its reality. In English Ave say “John 
came.’’ A Santali Avould first call u^) a picture of John having come, and then, by 

adding the categorical a, would assert that this j)icture AAas a fact. Hence this a is not 

used in sentences that do not contain a categorical assertion, e.g. those which in Englidi 


* See Dyer Ball, ‘ Cantonese Made Easy Vocabulary 3rd Edition, Preface. .Vs stated above ijo 33, Note') .\!tbou<rh 
called tlie ‘ entering tone’ is, pro ^rly speabing, not atone at all. 
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would contain a verb in the subjunctive or optative mood. Munda, with what is really 
better logic, relegates subjunctive and relative to what may be called the incomplete verb 
in company with what are with us participles, gerunds, and infinitives, and forms the 
only complete and real verb by the addition of the categorical a. 


Names of Munda languages. 


As in the case of several other uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes, the names which 

we give to many Munda tribes are not those by which tlieir 
members call themselves, but those which we have adopted 
from their Ai’yan-speaking neighbours. Most of the tribes simply call themselves ‘ men 
the same word with dialectic variations, Kol, Kora, Kur-ku (merely the plural of Kur), 
Har, HarS-ko (another plural), or Ho, being used nearly universally. The Indian Aryans 
have adopted in one case the word ‘ Kol ’ as a sort of generic term for any of these 
non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the word with a similarly spelt Sanskrit term 
signifying ‘ pig,’ a piece of etymology which, though hardly in accordance with the ideas 
of European science, is infinitely comforting to those that apply it. The Eaj of these 
Kols is a subject of legend over laro-e tracts of the south side of the Gangetic valley, 
where not one sentence of Munda origin has been heard for generations. The name is 
perhaps at the bottom of our word ‘ coolie,’ and of the names of one or more important 
castes wliich would indignantlv denv their Munda origin. 
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CHAPTER in.— KAREN AND MAN. 

Before describing the languages belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese languages, we must 
refer briefly to two other groups of languages the affiliation of which is doul)ttul, aiul 
which, pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma have been provisionally 
put down as independent families. These are the Karen Family and tbe Man Famih . 
Xeither is described in the pages of the present Survey. 


The Karen Family. 

Karen is a group of dialects spoken by members of the Karen tribe scattered over 

South Burma t\nd the nei<thbouring parts of Siam.^ Accord- 
ing to the late Professor Terrieu de Lacouperie, they are 
pre-Chinese, and in that case may be connected with the ‘ Man ’ languages to be presently 
described, with which I turve myself noted more than one resemblance. It is possible 
also that they may be distant relations of the Kiranti languages spoken in the Himalaya, 
but here the case must be left for fuither investigatiou by the Linguistic Survey of 
Burma. Mhere so much doubt exists, it is hardly necessary to state that the Karens 
have been identified by some with the lost Ten Tribes, and it is not actually impossible 
that they may have gathered some of their traditions from early Jewish colonists in 
Xorthem China. From Xorthern Chhia they appear to have migrated to the neighboui-- 
hood of Ava, whence, about the fifth or sixth century of our era, they came down 
southward and spread over the hills between the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, and the Me-nam 

as far as the seaboard. I must leave to the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma the task of 
describing the various forms of Karen. They 
are many in number. Here it must be 
sufficient to state that the most important 
forms are Karenni, or Red Karen, of the 
north, Pwo and Sgaw of the south, and 
Taungthu. 



Karen. 

Census of 1921. 

Sgaw 


368,282 

Pwo 


. 352,466 

Taungthu 

> • 

210, -535 

Karenni . 

• « • 

34,488 

Others 

Total 

148,255 

. 1,111,026 


The Man Family. 

The languages which have been provisionally classed under the name of 'INEan' are 
mainly spoken in China and Indo-Cbina, although a tew speakers are found in British 
Burma. The name ‘Man’ is Chinese and means a ‘ Southern Barbarian.’ It is a])plieol 
by the Chinese to certain wild tril>es inhabiting the mountainous tracts of Indo-China 
and that parr of China bordering on it. Representatives of two of these trilies, — the 
IMuu) and the Yao have turned up in the Southern Sliaiv States and their languages Inwp 

been recorded hi the Census of 1921. These 
languages hardly conceni India, but ill no 
doul)t be dealt with in the Linguistic Survey 
of Burma. Fuller information regarding 
them will be found in the Introduction to 
the Comparative Vocabulary forming Part 
II of this Volume. 


Man. 


Miao 

Yac 


Cen'i’.s of 1921, 
394 
197 


Total 


591 


•The locality in which Karen i; spoken i- s’.' awn in the l’ icing page y\ 
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CHAPTER IV.-THE TffiETO-CHINESE FAMILY. 

Excepting the Aiistric, no great family of speeches is spoken over so wide an extent 

The Tibeto-Chinese Family Eastern Hemisphere from Central Asia to Southern 

Burma, and from Baltistan to Pekin — as that formless, ever 
moving, ant-horde of dialects, the Tibeto-Chinese. The number of its speakers far 
exceeds those of the Austric, and even of the Indo-European family. So vast is the area 
covered by it, and so apparently infinite is the number of its members, that no single 
scholar can hope to master the latter in their entirety. A few of them, such as Tibetan, 
Burmese, Siamese, or Chinese, have been more or less thoroughly investigated by 
specialists ; of others we have only a few words, single bricks, each of which we have to 
take as specimens of an entire house ; while of others, again, we know only the names, 
or not even that. 


The first attempts at classifying this mass of languages were made by Brian 
Their Clasaiflcation Houghton Hodgson, clariim et venerohile nomen, and his 

works still form the foundation of all similar undertakings. 
Closely following Hodgson came the enthusiastic and indefatigable Logan, to whom we 
are indebted for much that relates to Burma and Assam. After him we find several 
writers, some like Mason, Cushing, Forbes, or Edkins, armed with a practical mastery 
of a portion of the field, and adding new facts to our knowledge, and others, trained 
philologists like Max Muller, Friedrich Muller, or Terrien de Lacouperie, who examined 
the materials collected by the former, and did something towards reducing chaos into 
order. Since then considerable 2)rogress has been made, and, if we confine ourselves to 
our immediate subject, the languages of India and the countries of the immediate 
neighbourhood, it will l)e sufficient to record the work done by the late Professor Kuhn 
of Munich, Professor Conrady, formerly of Leipzig, Dr. Laufer and Professor Bradley i]\ 
America, and, above all, the brilliant band of scholars wldch adorns L’Ecole Fran^aise 
d’Extr^me-Orient at Hanoi under the leadership of Monsieur Finot. Through their 
labours a framework of classification has been put together which is generally accepted 
by scholars who are in a position to judge its value. They have even succeeded in 
formulating plionetic rules that Inddge over the differences between what are apparently 
the most widely separated languages, and in suggesting theories to account for the origin 
of the tones which are so characteristic of these forms of speech. In this way the ground 
has been prepared for the Linguistic Survey of Burma, which will, I hope, be well 
advanced before these words are in type. 


If there is one principle that is universally accepted in comparative philologv, it is 
Principles of Classification. languages must be classed according to their grammars. 

Vocabulary alone is but an untrustworthy guide. If we 
judge ])y vocabulary, the Latinized English of Dr. Johnson would have to be recorded as 
a Eomanee language, and Urdu as Semitic or Eranian, Avhereas every one knows that 
English is really Teutonic and Urdu Indo- Aryan. The rule applies admirably to 
languages like Sanskrit or Latin or English, which have grammars, but what are we to do 
when we come to languages which to our Aryan ideas have no grammar id all— forms of 
speech which make no distinction between noun, adjective, and verb, which have no 
inflexions, or hardly any, and Avhieh are entirely composed of monosyllables that never 
change their forms t According to the ‘ Century .Dictionary ’, grammar is ‘ a systematic 
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account of the usages of a language, as regards especially tlie parts of speech it 
distinguishes, the forms and uses of inflected words, and the coml)inations of words into 
sentences.’ Hence, to answer the above question, we must either abandon our principle 
or enlarge our conception of grammar by omitting the word ‘inflected’ from the definition. 
We are thus thrown back on the forms and uses of words generally ; that is to say, we 
are compelled to lay more stress upon a comparison of vocabularies, and, as will ])e seen 
subsequently, this will really l)ring us back to our principle. Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
like the Buddhists who speak most of them, have passed through many biitlis. They, 
too, are under the sway of karma. The latest investigations have slion n that in former 
existences they were inflected, with all the familiar 2)anoply of i)refix and suffix, and that 
these long dead accretions are still influencing each rvord in their vocabularies in its form, 
its jnonunciation, and even the position which it now occinnes in a sentence. The 
history of a Tiheto-Chinese word may l)e com2)ared to the fate of a numlier of exactly 
similar stones which a man threw into the sea at various jrlaces along the shore. One 
fell into a calm pool, and remained unchanged ; another received a coating of mud ; 
which, in the course of centuries, itself became a hard outer covering entirely concealing 
what was within ; aviother fell among rocks in a stormy channel, and A\'as knocked about 
and chipped and worn away Ijy coiitiuual attrition till only a geologist could idciitify it ; 
another was burrowed into by the pholas till it became a caricature of its former self; 
another was overgrown Ijy limpets, and then was so worn away and ill-treated by the rude 
Avaves that, like the grin of Alice’s Cheshire cat, all that remained rvas the merest trace 
clinging to the shell of its whilom guest. Laborious and patient analysis has enabled 
scholars to trace the fate of some vocaljles through all their different vicissitudes. For 
instance, no two words can apparently be so different as rang and both of Avhich mean 
‘ horse, ’ and vet Professor Conradv has traced the derivation of the latte)’ from the 
former, although all that has remained of the original rang in the Chinese mna is the 
tone of voice in which the latter is pronounced I 


Tradition and com2)ardtive philology agree in 2)ointiug to North- Western China 
^ Ijetween the ui)per courses of the Yang-tse aiid of the 

Original home, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hoang-ho as the original home of the Til)eto-Chineso ]’aco.^ 
Further India and .Vssam have been 2)opulated by successive waves of T’ibeto-Chiuese 
invaders, each advancing in turn down tlie courses of one or more of the principal streams, 
the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, the Salwiu, the We-niim, and the 
]Me-khoug, and driving its predecessors i’carer to tlie sea-coast, or into tlie mountain 
fastnesses which overlook the valleys. Philology, moreover, teaches ns that the earliest 
Tibeto-Chinese immigimits must have found other races settled there. Amongst these 
were certainly the Wbn-Khmers, and jiossibly also the ancestors of the Karens and of 
those wild tribes of Indo-China, Avhose languages are grouped together iii these jiages 
under the title of ‘Man. ’ The Mon-Khmers have already been dealt with. The Karens 
and the Mans do not fall Avithin the limits of this Survey, hut Avill certainly be discussed 
at length in the Linguistic SiU’A’cy of Burma uoav under consideration. They have, 
hoAvever, been briefly alluded to, for the sake of completeness in the preceding jianes. 

The Tiheto-Chinese family of languages is conveniently diA'ided into tAvo suh- 


Two sut-families. 


families, — the Tiheto-Bunnan and the Siamese-Chinese. 
Neither of these is fully rej)resented in this Survey. Nearly 
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Tibeto-Chinese Family. 

Survey. Census of 1021. 

Tibeto-Buniiiin . . 1,080,307 11,050.011 

Siamese Chinese . . 4, 2' 1.5 926.335 


Total 


1,084,512 


12.885.346 


The Tibeto-Burmans. 


Two main Branches. 


Tibeto-Himalayau Branch. 


all the speakers of the latter, so far as tliey 
are included in the Indian census returns, 
belong to further India, only a few minor 
dialects being found in Assam, where they 
fell into the Survey net. As for the Tilieto- 
Burman languages, this Survey accounts for only about a fifth of tlie whole, the i^reat 
majority of the speakers of these languages Iieing inhabitants of Burma. 

The Tibeto-Burmans apiiear to have first migrated from their original seat on 

the upper courses of the Yang-tse and Hoang-ho towards 
the head-waters of the Irrawaddy and of the Chi. dwiu. 
Thence, it is believed tliat some followed tiie upper course of 
the Brahmaputra, the Saiipo, north of tlie Himalaya, and 
jieoided Tiljet. A few of these crossed the watershed and 

occupied the hills on tlie soutliern side of the Himalayan 

range right along from Assam, in tlie East, to the Panjab in tlie West. At the Assam 
Assam-Burmese Branch. end, they met and mingled with others of the same family 

who had cvandered alons the lower Brahmaputra through 
the Assam Valley. At the great bend of the river, near the present town of Dhubri, 
these last followed it to the South, and occupied first the Garo Hills, and thet: what is 
now the State of Hill Tippera. Others of them appear to have ascended the valley of the 
Kapili and the neighbouring streams into the hill-country of Xorth Cachar, but the 
mountainous tract between it and the Garo Hills, now known as the Khasi and Jaintia 

Hills, they failed to occupy, and it still remains a liome of the ancient Mon-Klimer 

speech. Other memliers of this Tibeto-Burinan horde lialted at the head of the Assam 
Valley and turned south. They took iiossession of the Xaga Hills, and became the 
ancestors of that confused sample-bag of tribes, nbose speeches ive call for convenience 
the Xaga group. Some of these probably entered the eastern. XYga eountrv directh' but 
others eittered the tvestern Xaga country from the South, cia IManipur, and there are 
signs of this northern movement going on even at the present day. Other members 
remained round the upper waters of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, yvhere Ivachin is 
now spoken, and there formed the mirsery for further emigi-atiuns. We have appareiitlv 
traces of the earlier movements in dialects of servile tiibes,— the so-called ' Lui ' 
languages — of IManipur, ami iji stray dialects, such as Kadu, Szi, Lashi. IMaingtha. Phon 
(Hpoii'l, or IMaru, scattered ovei- northern Burma. Later, but still early, settlers in 
IManipur must have beeii the IManipuris, for their la.iguage, Meithei, shows imt only 
points of agreement y itli that spoken at the present day in its oilgiiial home in what 
is now- the Kachin country, but also with those of all the other emigrants from 
that tract. Aiiother of these swarms settled in the upper basins of the Chin.dwi i 
and the Irrawaddy, and gradually advanced down the courses of those streams 
drivi/.g before themselves, or absorbing, or leavi.ig m. touched ii, the highlands' 
their predecessors, the fMOn-Khmers. Before their language had time to chan<>e 
materially from the form of speeiL s2.oken in the home they had left, branches of 
these turn.ed westwards and settled h\ the Chiu. Hills, south of Haniimr.^ Thei’e they 
increased and multiplied, till, driyen by the pressure of i)0])ulatio;'. they retraced their 


' Another posPbie view that the-e Chin tribes branch, id off, not from the Burmese invaders, but fr.-m the .Meirhei 
rvho had settled in tlie :.[aDipur V .tllev. Liniruime .ividen. e. hoivevei, points to the account given above a. the 
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steps northward in wave after wave alonir the hills, leaving eolonies in Lnshai-land, 
Cachar, and even amongst their cousins of Manipur and their more distant relations of 
the Xaga Hills. Tlieir descendants speak some thirty languages, all different, yet all 
closely connected, and classed together with Meithei as forming the Kuki-Chin group. 
Another of these waves entered Yiin-nan. Tliey do not immediately concern us, but 
they are of more than ordinary interest, in that a very ancient form of this speech, 
known as Si-hia, now many centuries dead, has been preserved for us l)y a Chinese philo- 
logist. The particulars given by him liave lieen made available to European students by 
Dr. Laufer in ‘ T’oung-pao.’^ Si-hia was spoken on the Xorth-A4 est frontier ot C'lhna, 
and is the only ancient Tibeto-Burman language with which ive are acquainted. The 
modern representatives of this swarm are the Lolos, most of whom are found in Yiin-nan, 
though a few stray tribes sjieaking Lolo dialects can lie found in e.astern Burma. The 
main branch of the Chindwin-Irrawaddy swariii, the ancestors of the nodern Burmese, 
continued to follow its line of march along the rivers, till it ultimately occupied the 
whole of the lower country, and founded the capitals of Pagan aiid Prome. Finally, in 
quite modern times, another migration of the Kachins has pressed towards the south, 
and their progress has been stopped only by our occupation of Epper Burma. That 
there is complete historical evidence for all that precedes cannot he pretended. Much of 
it deals Avith prehistoric times. All that I have endeavoAired to present has been the 
ojiinions which I have based on a comparison of local traditions with the facts ascer- 
tained by ethnology and philology. It must be confe>sed that some of the steps have 
been taken Avith hesitation and upon douhtthil ground. 

AA’e are treading on firmer soil when Ave approach the next great inAutsion, — that 

of the s])eakers of the Siamese-Chinese lav.gnages. These 
are represented in British India by one group, — the Tai. 
Chinese also belongs to the same sub-family, but does not concern ns. Some authorities 
inchtde Karen in this siAb-family, hut the affiliatioii is at present very doubtful, and 
as explained above,' pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, I 
folloAved the Census of 1921 in classing Karen provisionally as Itelonging to a separate 
family. 

The Tais first appeared in history in Yiin-nan, and from tlience they migrated into 
Epper Burma. The earliest swarms appear to have entered that tract about tAVn thou- 
sand years ago, and were small in number. Later and more im])')itant iuvasio;:s Avere 
undoubtedly due to the pressure of the Chinese. A g-reat Avave of Tai migration descen- 
ded in the sixth century of our era from the mountains of southern Yun-nan into the 
valley of the Slnveli and the adjacent regions, and through it that valley became the 
centre of their political poAver. Early in tlie thirteeiith century their capital Avas fixed 
at the present Miing Man. From the Shweli the Tai or Sbam, or {as the Burmese call 
them) Shim, spread south-east over the present Shan States, north into the present 
Khamti region, and, west of the IrraAvaddy, into all the country lying between it, the 
Chindwin, and Assam. In the thirteenth century one of their tribes, the Ahoms, over- 
ran and conquered Assam itself, giving tlieir name to the country. Xut only does 
tradition assert that these Shans of L'pjier Burma are the oldest members of the Tai 

* 2nd Series, A'ol. xvii, Xf. 1, Alarcli, 1915. 

’ P. 30. 
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family, but they are always spoken of by the other branches as the Tat Long, or Great 
Tai, while these others call themselves Tai Noi, or Little Tai. 

These earliest settlers and other parties from Yiin-nan gradually pressed southwards, 
driving before them, as Ave shall see was also done by the Tiljeto-Burmans in the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the Mon-Khmers, but the ])rocess was a slow one. It was not until the 
fourteenth century of our era that the Siamese, or, as they call themselves, Thai, estab- 
lished themselves in the great delta of the IMe-nam, and formed a Avedge of Tai-S2)eaking 
people betAveen the Mon-Khmers of Tenasserim and those of Cambodia. The Avord 
‘ Siam,’ like ‘Assam,’ is but a corruption of ‘ Sham.’ 

The Shans of Burma were not so fortunate. Their jjower reached its zenith in the 
closing years of the thirteenth century, and thereafter gradually declined. The Siamese 
and Lao dependencies became a separate kingdom under the suzerainty of Ayuthia, 
the old capital of Siam. IVars A\ ith the Burmese kings and Avitli the Chinese were 
frequent, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. The last of the Shan States, 
Mogaung, Avas conquered liy the Burmese king Alomphra in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but by tlie commencement of the seA'enteenth century Shan history had already 
merged into thiit of Burma, and the Shan principalities, though they Avere always restive 
and given to frequent rel)ellions and to intestine Avars, never succeeded in throwing off 
the yoke of the Bur mans. 

To sum up the history of tlie Indr. -Chinese languages, so far as it relates to British 
Summary of the history of India. The earliest inhabitants of Avhom Ave have any trace 
the indo->^hmese languages. seem to have been the pre-Chinese ancestors of the Avild 

‘Man’ tribes noAV found in French Indo-China and in China proper, Avith Avhom it 
is possible that the Karens of Burma may claim a distant relationship. From Indo- 
Nesia, in the South, came the Mc'm-Khmers, Avho occupied a large part of Further India, 
including Assam. Svdisequent invasions of Tibeto-Burmans have tlirust them back, 
doAvn to the seaboard, leaving a feiv Avaifs and strays in the liighlands of their old homes. 
Of the Tibeto-Burman stock, one branch entered Tibet, some of Avhose descendants crossed 
the Himalaya, and settled on the southern slopes of tliat range. Others followed tire 
course of the Brahmaputra, and even occupied the Garo Hills and Tippera. Others found 
homes in the Kaga Hills, in the valley of Manipur, and the u})per waters of the 
ChindAviu and the IrraAvaddy. From the last-named region swarm after swarm took a 
southern course. En route colonies were dropped in the Chin Hills, Avlience again a 
backwash has appeared in modern times in Lushai-land, Cachar and the neighbourhood. 
The rest of the swarms gradually forced their Avay doAVn the valley of the IrraAvaddv 
AAheie the^A settled and founded a cumparatiA'ely stable kingdom. FinalL^ another group 
of Tibeto-Chinese peoples, the Tai, conquered the mountainous country to the East of 
ITjAper Burma, and spread north and Avest amone-, but not conquering, tlie Tibeto-Burman 
Kaebins of the upper country. They also spread south and occupied the Mon- Khmer 
countrA betiA eeu them and the sea, and their most important members now occujiy a strip 
of territory rumiing north and south, with Burmese and, lower doAvn, Mon sjieakers 
on their west, and Chinese and Annaniese on their east. Annamese itself appears to have 
been originally a Tai language, but it is now so mixed Ai ith Mon-Khmer and Chinese that 
its correct affiliation is a matter of some doubt. 
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Isolating languages. 


Tibeto-Cliinese lauguages exhibit two oi' the three well-known divisions of human 
General characteristics of speech, the isolating, the agglutinating, and the inflecting, 
the Tiheto-Chinese languages. P'rom thi.s list it is not to be asstiiiied that an isolating 
language is necessarily in the earliest .stage of its development. All Tibeto-Cliinese 

languages were once agglutinative, but some of them, Chinese 
for instance, are now isolating ; that is to say, the old prefixes 
and suffixes have been worn aaA ay and have lost their siirnifieance ; every word, Avhether it 
once had prefix or suffix, or both, or not, is now a moiiosyllaljle ; and, if it is desired 
to modify it in respect to time, place, or other relation, this is not done by again mlding a 
necv prefix or a new suffix, but by compounding Avith it', i.e., simply adding to it, 
some nCAV word which has a meaning of its oAvn, and is not incorporated Avith the 
main Avord in any AA'ay. For example, tlie Chinese Avord indicating the idea of ‘ going ’ is 
\k‘u, and that indicating the idea of completion is /hjao, and if a Chinaman wishes 
to convey the idea of ‘he Avent,’ he says ‘he going completion,' ~t'd \Vil /hjao. 
Even in Chinese, some of these subsidiary Avords Avhich modify the meaning of the 
principal one haA’e lost their significance as separate vocables, and only continue in 
existence as prefixes or sufiixes. This brings us to the agglutinating stage of language, 
in Avhich sentences are built up of Avords united to formal parts, prefixes, suffixes, or 
infixes, Avhich denote the relationship of each to the other members of the phrase- 

The differences, i'o. kind and degree, between the various 
agglutinating languages are very great ; the variety ranges 
from a scantiness hardly superior to Chinese isolation, uj) to an intricacy which is almost 
incredible. 


Agglutinating languages. 


We may take the Tai languages as examples of forms of speech in Avhich the 
agglutinative principle is showing signs of superseding the isolating, Avhile in the Tibeto- 
Burman family it has practically done so, and but few of the affixes are capable of lieing 
used as AVords with independent meanings. They are agglutinative languages almost 
^ ^ . in the full sen.se of the term. There is one more stage which 

Inflecting languages. . . 

Ave meet but rarely, and even then in sjioradic instaiices, in 
Tibeto-Cliinese languages. In it the aa oitIs u.sed as affixes haA’e not only lost tlieir 
original meaning, but haA*e become so incorporated Avith the main Avord which they serve 
to modify, that they liave liecome one word Avith it, and the two are no longer capable of 
identification as sejiarate nords except by a process of analysis. MoreoA’ei-, the root 
AVord itself becomes liable to alteration. This stage is knoAvn as the inflexional, and 
Sanskrit and the other Indo-European languages offer familiar examples of it. 

Before proceeding further, it Avill l>e usefid to quote the folloAving general oliserva- 
Expression of abstract and tions Avliicli Avere imule by the late Professor Friedrich Miiller 
concrete ideas. Vienna in his great Avork on comparative jihilology : — 

ihe manner in ivbich primitive conceptions are foi-med is of the gi-eatest importance in inflii encini>‘ 
the further del elopment of a Language as a medium for expressing human thought. Things may be conceived 
in their concrete eutireti , or they may be snb-divided into their different components, which are then classified 
according to certain characferi-stics, and conceived as more ahstract ideas. In the former case the lanmiaire 
does not proceed f urthei' than to intuition ; in the latter it develop.s abstract conceptions and ideas. 

ihe lauguages belonging t(i tlie former class are. it is true, very picturesque and poetical, possessinv an 
extraordinarily large stock of concrete and characteristic terms for individual things, but thev are quite unfitted 
for aiding as mediums of higher tliuiight, not being aide to denote abstract idias free fj'oin all accidental 
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propeiTiee. This linguistic tendency, in its tuni. influences the mind, so that it becomes unable to porfonn 
the higher acts of thinking by means of abstract ideas. 

There are many languages ■which possess words to denote the vaideties of different animals, but have got 
no word for animal. They are able to distinguish the vaiions modes of sitting bt’ means of distinct picturesque 
terms, but the simple idea ‘ to sit ’ cannot find expres.sion. Such languages have no proper comprehension of 
form, and are quite unfit for the classification and combination of ideas. The principal reason is that they do 
not possess particles, that is. words with a wider meaning, which support the act of thinking like algebraic 
formulas. When such languages are forced into modern conceptions, as. for instance, in translating the Bible 
they are at once overcome by the substance ; they conceive as substance what we conceive as form. 

The deficiency of such languages is, to no small extent, due to the fact that they do not possess a real 
verb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptions.^ 

All the Tibeto-Cliiuese languages once belonged to tbe class just described, altbouffb 
some of those -which have developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
have overcome the diffictilty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to express 
abstract ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
the Tibeto-Burman, are still in the stage of being able easily to express only concrete 
ideas. Many of them, for instance, do not possess a general term for so simple an idea as 
‘ man,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead. They can speak of an 
Englishman, a Singpho, a Mande or Garo, and an Arleng or Mikir, but they have no 
word for ‘ man ’ in the abstract. Again, Lushei has nine or ten words, at least, for 
different kinds of ants, hirt no word for ‘ ant ’ generally. 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the results of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the al>stract, who is not tlie father of any particular individual, 
is an idea which requires a certain amount of reflection ; and such words are, 
accordingly, liardly ever used alone in the Tibeto-Burman languages, but are (with 
few exceptions! always 'pi’cceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in tlie "enitive 
case. We find ‘my father,’ ‘thy mother,’ ‘his hand’; hut ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and 
‘ hand ’ are not used by themselves. Most Tiheto-Burmans would he sadly put to it 
to translate literally such a sentence as ‘the hand possesses five fingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third per.son occurs, of course, much more frequentlv than 
those of tbe first and second persons, and it has in several languages lost its proper 
meaning, and has become a hare meaningless prefix, used with all nouns when thev are 
employed in an abstract sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it 
well illustrates how, as the need for the use of ahstiuct nouns srew with the progress 
of civilization, it has 1)een supplied in a very simple way in a large class of languages. 
4Ye have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in tracts so 
wide apart as the Hindiikush and the Chin Hills.- 

Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of a noun, — another example of the 
development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Burman form of 
‘ I go ’ is the concrete idea of ‘ my going.’ ‘ I went ' is ‘ my-goiug completion,’ and on 
this .system has grown the entire conjugation of the neuter verb which we find in Tiheto- 

' It would be more ccri'eot to ^ay that tr.e-e Lintuiage^ po-'p's neither noun nor verb, but .a ‘ scmetbiimr ' -wliieh is 
neither noun nor verb, and -wbich e.aii be u-ed for both. There i- no word in Eng'lisU capable of denotin- exactly what 
this indefinite ‘ -omething ’ is and the use by Miiller of tenns borrowed from European graiumatical temiinologv ha, lni,^]ed 
more than one scholar. 

= .til agsrlatinative lansruages do not form ab.'.tract nouns in this way. For instance, in srine tielanesian sj eeche- 
in which a siniiiar state of affairs exists, a special termination is employed which gives a irirdy abstract nieanino-. 
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Burman grammars. On the other hand ‘ I beat him ’ is ‘ by-me his beating, which we 
at once see can represent either an active (I beat him), or a passive (he is beaten 1)y me) 
expression. This explains the statement we so often see that these languages possess no 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or passive, l)ecause they have no real 
verbs. 

A prominent characteristic of most Tit)eto-Chinese languages is that they possess 

sio’nificaut tones. In this thev differ from the Mon-Klinier 

Tones. ^ 

languages which have none. So cliaracteristic are they of 
Til)eto-Chiuese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of ‘ Polytonie,’ a classification which is false, for some Til)eto-Chinese languages 
(such as Western Tibetan) do not possess any significant tones at all. The number of 
tones varies from language to language, e.g., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while Burmese has ljut two ; but, wherever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone i.s that it must ’he significant, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with which it should be used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with which it is written. 
If we do not indicate the tone in writing, we might just as well in English write ‘ ca ' 
and leave the reader to discover whether Ave mean ‘cab ’ or ‘cad ’ or ‘call ‘ or ‘ cam ' or 
‘can’ or ‘cap’ or ‘car’ or ‘cat.’ Unfortunately, in Avriting such Tibeto-Cliinese Avords, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, l)ut for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter case writins' 
without tone-marks shows only a portion of the language. AVe knoAA’ a part of each 
word, but not a single complete word. If Ave take another example, this time from 
Siamese, we may take the word often written ma, but this means nothing unless Ave 
give it a tone. AVe then learn tliat — ma means ‘ come,’ Avhile _;//« means ‘ soak,' *\ rna 
means ‘a horse,' \ means ‘beautiful,’ and ^ nut means ‘a dog.* In this Avav ~\ rad 
\ aid —aid is ‘the beautiful horse comes,’ but Avithout the to:ie-mark.s it might signifv 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. AA'e could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was beautiful or aaus coinino', or if it was coming or soaking, or if it Avas a horse lieioiig- 
ing to a dog, or a dog belonging to a horse, or if the dou' aaus soakino- the horse, or the 
horse was soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or cham;e of pitch. 
A word pronounced on a high pitch means one thimi', on a Ioav pitch means another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. Annamese is one of these laimnaoes, and aa c need not 
be astonished that the first missionaries Avho beard it compared it to the twitteriu"' of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothiiiii' to do Avith stress or lennth or abi-uptiiess, Avith 
Avhich we are more familiar in European languatres. It is a matter of i)itch and pitch oiilv, 
and affects every Avord in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each 2>artieulai- AA ord 
alAA'ays in the same AAuy. The Avord for ‘come,’ for iiistaiice, is in Siamese alwaAs — ;/,n. 
Avith a mid level tone, and never Avith any other tone, whatever be its collocation in the 
sentence.^ This is not the place to discuss the question of the origin of tones, nor 
indeed, has it yet been finally decided. Suffice it to .say that in old days, the ])arriciua; 
tone taken by a AVord largely dejiended on its initial consonant, and that Leii^ius long 

* The question of the best method for iudicatiug tones is dPciosed more fully in the Introduction to the Coinnarative 
A'ocabulaiy forming Part II of tiiis Volume. 
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ago suggested, aud his arguments have heen j)OMerfully supported by Professor Conrady, 
that tones are often due to the discippearance of prefixes. In a dissyllabic ivord composed 
of a prefix plus a root, the accent was strongly on the root. The natural tendency nas 
for the unaccented prefix gradually to wear iiivay, and, instead of the accent, uhich, as 
the word was now again a monosyllable, could no longer exist, the tone M as given to the 
word as a kind of compensation, indicating the former existence of the disappeared 
prefix. It folloM's that M'here prefixes are still used there is the less necessity for tones. 
Thus, Chijiese and Siamese, Mhich have no prefixes, have many, uhile Burmese, Mhich 
uses prefixes more freely, has only two, and these are not used u ith every M ord, many 
words having no significant tone. In the Tiheto-Chinese languages of Assam and Upper 
Burma, which, like Burmese, are purely agglutinative languages, we notice a similar 
paucity of tones. We rarely hear of more than one or tuo, although it must he con- 
fessed that, oM'ing to the lack of trained observers on the spot, our information on the 
subject is scanty. 


The Glottal Cheek 
Checked Consonants. 


Tibeto-Chinese languages, and also Mon-Khmer and Munda, have another jieculi- 

arity called by Chinese scholars ‘the entering tone,’ though, 
projicrly speaking, it is not a tone of any kind.^ It consists 
in the abrupt conclusion of a word by a sudden check, and 
M’e may get an approximate idea of its effect from the staccato sound of the English 
‘ no ’ of peremptory refusal. It is difficult to describe its nature without the use of the 
technical terms of phonetics, and I therefore content myself M'ith explaining that if a 
M'ord so affected ends in a voM'el, it is said to he distinguished by a ‘glottal check,’ udiile, 
if it ends in a consonant, that consonant is said to he deprived of its off-glide. Conijiaring 
one language u ith another, M'e see that the latter often leads to the former. Thus the 
Lushm mi\ an eye, M'ith a final consonant wanting the off-glide, becomes mlii° in Angami 
Kasa and mf in Kacliin, both of which are sounded with a glottal check. 


Order of Words. 


The order of words is not a distinguisliing feature of the Tibeto-Chine.se languages 

as a M'hole. There must have once heen a time M'hen this 

order was not fixed as it is at present. IVith the disapjiear- 

ance of prefixes and suffixes the Mant Mas felt of some method for defining the relation 
M'hich each M ord bore to its neighbour in the sentence. This M as iiartlv done hv fiximr 
its ])osition, hut the different groups did not all adopt the same system. Each naturallv 
arranged its M'ords in the oi'der of thought folloM'ed by its members, ajid this order of 

thought differed from yroup to group. IVe can note the same differences in more 

western languages. A Semitic spetiker thinks first of M’hat is done, and then of mIio does 
it, so that, say, an Arab says ‘ bccits John,’ M’here an Indo-European speaker, thinking 
first of the actor and then of the action, says ‘John heats.’ In this May the order of 
thought in a sentence throM s considerable light on the mentality of the nation to M'hich 
the speaker belongs. The Arab thinks first of M'hat has to be done, and less urgently of 
the agent, while the Indo-European first selects his agent, and then decides what he is to 
do. The Siamese-Chinese languages, like the Mon-Khmer, adopted the order of subject, 
verb, object, M'ith the adjective folloM'ing the noun qualified; M'hile in the Tibeto-Burman 
languages Me have subject, object, verb, and the adjective usually, but not alwavs, 


See Footnote to 33. 
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following the nonii. Again in the Tai groxip, as in Mon-Khmer and Kicoharese, the 
genitive ease follows the noun hy which it is governed, while in Tiheto-Burman and 
Chinese, it precedes it. 

In the preceding pages I have discussed the general question of the Tiheto-Burman 
and the Siamese-Chinese peoples and languages in the order, so far as it is known to us, 
of their appearance in history. I now jjroceed to describe in detail the languages of each 
of these two sub-families, and for this it will be most convenient to begin, not with 
Tiheto-Burman, but with the, for India, less important Siamese-Chinese. The way will 
then he left clear for the consideration iit length of toe more intricate grouping of 
Tiheto-Burman. 
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CHAPTER V.-THE SIAMESE-CHINESE SUB-FAMILY. 


Sinitic Group 
Tai Group 


Total 


. 4,205 

. 4,205 

Chinese. 
Sinitic Group. 


Chinese 


127,527 

926,335 

1,053,862 


Census of 1921. 
127,527 


Tai Group. 


The Siamese-Chiiiese sub-family consists of tivo groups, the Sinitic and the Tai. 

Survey. Census of 1921. The former includes Chinese, and, as 

explained above,' perhaps Karen, neither of 
ivhich is dealt n ith in tlie Survey. Chinese- 
is nowhere a vernacular of British India, 
although natives of the Flowery Land are 
found in nearly every large city as merchants, 
leather-workers, carpenters, cane workers 
and the like. In Rangoon and Upiier Burma there are considerable communities, but all 
are temporary immigrants, who are either merchants that have come l)y sea, or else 
people from Y iin-nan. 

The Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond all question the most widely spread 

of anv in the Indo-Cliinese Peninsula, and it is certainly the 
most numerous. Its members are to be found from Assam to 
far into the Chinese Province of Kivang-si, and from Bangkok to the interior of Yiin-nan. 
The liistory of its migration from Yiin-nan into southern Indo-Cliina has been already 
briefly described.- It remains to consider the various forms of siieech used by the nations 
of which it is composed. 

Seven languages of the Tai group were recorded in the Census, — Siamese, Lao, Lii, 

Khun, Daye, Shan, and Khamti. Of these, 
only Khamti and a stray dialect of Slian are 
found in the area subjected to tlie operations 
of this Survey. So far as the Census figures 
enumerate tliem, the otliers (except Ahom, 
which is a dead language) were all found in 
Britisli Burma. Excluding Khamti, tliese six- 
languages have no less than seven different 
written cliaracters, and there are numerous 
Siamese. dialects. The Siamese cliaracter, which was 

invented in the year 1125, is altogether different from the otliers. The language, so far 

as British India is concerned, is spoken principally in the 
Amherst and Mergui Districts of Burma. Lao, a dialect of 
Siamese, is widely s[)oken in Siam, and in Burma is found in the Amherst District, 

bordering on that country. It lias an alphabet of its own, 
borrowed from that of Mon. Lii and Khiin have alphabets 
closely related to that of Lao. They are spoken in the Kengtung Shan State, just north of 
the Siamese frontier. They are forms of speech intermediate between Siamese and Shan. 
Daye is spoken by a few people in the Southern Shan States. I know nothing about it. 



Tai Group. 
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Census of 1921. 

Siamese 

4 • . ••• 

8,744 

Lao 

. • « 

3,851 

Lu . 

4 

26,108 

Khun 

4 . 

33,210 

Daye 

. 

746 

Slian 

20 I 

843,810 

Ahom 


... 

Khamti 

4,005 

9,866 


Total . 4,2o5 

926,335 


Lii and Khiin. 


39. 


~ See !>. 43. 
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Shan proper is spoken all over the Shan States, both British anti Chinese, as far 

north as Mogaung, and also in the country to their north- 
west. It has a northem, a southern, and a Chinese dialect, 
the last having a slightly different written character, whicli, like all the other Shan 
alphabets, is borrowed from Burmese. The word “ Shan,” or, as sounded, “ Shan, ” is 
the Burmese pronunciation of “ Sham,” which is the correct form, and which reappears 
in the final syllable of “ Assam.” As this Survey did not cover the Shan States, the only 
example of the language across which it came, was the Aiton dialect spoken Iry some 200 
immigrants to Assam. These will Ire mentioned again lower down. 

In the year 1228 a.d., just about the time Avhen Kuhlai Khan was establishing 

himself in Cliina, a Shan tribe, the Ahoms, entered the 
country now called Assam, where they settled ajrd to wliicli 
they ultimately gave their name, ‘ Ahom’ being but a variant pronunciation of ‘ Asam.’ 
They gradually established their power, which readied its culminating point in their 
victory over the Kacharls of Dimapur in 1510. This made them masters of the 
whole of the Assam Valley, and they continued to rule their territories with vigour 
and success up to the end of the seventeenth century, when they became infected with 
Hinduism. They lost their pride of race, their habits changed, and ‘ instead of being 
like barbarians, but mighty Ivshatriyas, tiioy bec.uae, like Brahmans, powerful in 
talk alone.’ They gradually declined in strength, and Assam, after being first con- 
■quered by the Burmese, was finally annexed by the British in 1821. So com- 
pletely Hinduized did they become befoi’e their final fall, tliat their language lias 
been dead for centuries, and is now known only by a few priests who liave remained 
faithful to their old traditions. Ahom is an old form of the language which ultimately 
became Shan, and it is of great imj)ortance for the study of the mutual relationshi]) of 
the various Tai languages. 

It is curious that, in spite of their long domination, the Ahoms have left so few 
traces of their infiLiience on the languages of the Assam Valley. They appear to 
have been throughout few in number, and, as their rule extended over various tribes 
speaking different forms of speech, the necessity of a lingua franca soon became apparent. 
This could only have been either Ahom or Assamese. The latter, beim? an Aryan 
language, possessed the greater vitality, and its use Avas no doubt encouraged by the 
Hindu ju’iests who acquired infl.ueuce over the ruling race. That influence alone would 
not have been sufBcient, for Ave shall see Iioav in Manipur, Avhere Hinduism was 
enthusiastically accepted, the people have still retained their language, although the 
Bi'iihmans have had to invent a Avritten character iu Avhich to record it. Althoinrh tlie 
Ahoms have left so few traces on the language of Assam, they have nevertheless 
laid their mark upon its literature. One of the feAV Ahom Avords used at the 
present day is bumiiji, ‘the store of instruction for the ignorant,’ as they called 
history, and it is to them that Assam owes the historical .sense Avhich created the series 
of chronicles, still called by their old foreiy.i name, that are the ])ride of its 
literature.^ 

When Alogaung Avas coiiquered by Alomphra, a number of Shans migrated north, 
and settled here and there in the country roiuid the uj)per courses of the CliindAviu and 

^ Regarding the Ahom Bura/ijU, see Sir Edwaid Gait’" of A'^sam, pj). xff, (2ii<l Edition). 
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the Irrawaddy. Their principal settlement was high up on the latter river in the 

country known as Kham-ti Long or “ Great Khamti-land.” 
Thence some of them were invited by their kinsmen, the 
Ahoms, and settled in Eastern Assam, where they ultimately 
ousted their former hosts. They have developed a slightly 
varying dialect of Shan, and have an alphabet of their own. 
Since then small numbers of other Shan tribes have migrated 
into Assam, who are known as Phakials, Tai-rongs (locally 
called Tunings), Noras, and Aitons. The last-named still 
speak Burmese Shan, and use that alphabet. Two hundred 
of them were counted in the operations of this Survey. The Tai-rongs were enslaved by 
the Kachins en route, and all, or nearly all, jiow speak Singpho, the language of their 
masters. A few of them, together with the Phakials and the Noras, speak a Shan 
dialect, differing little, if at all, from Khaniti. 


KhamtL 


Khamti 


Survey. 
. 2,930 

Fhakial 


. 625 

Tai-rong 


160 

Nora 

. 

300 


ToTAt 

. 4,005 


Alton Shan. 
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CHAPTER VI.— THE TIBETO-BURMAN SUB-FAMILY. 


We have seen that the Tibeto-Bunnau people first of all split into two branches, 
Branches of the Tibeto- goinif north autl west along tlie valley of the Sanpo into 

Burman Sub-Family. Tibet, and the Other reiuainiin; on the south side of thi^ 

Himalaya to populate Assam and Burma. So early an ethnical division naturally leads 
us to expect a corresponding division of languages, and sucli indeed is the case. 
Philologists have hitherto divided the Tibeto-Burman sub-family into two main liranches. 
the Tibeto-Himalayan, and the Assam-Burmese or Lohitic. To these we must add a 
third, miscellaneous group, which, for the sake of couveuience, we may call the Xorth 
Assam Branch. So far as up to the present has been ascertained, this last occupies an 
intermediate position betiveen the two others, and is spoken by tribes whose ancestors 
appear to have migrated thither independently, and at different times, from the original 

Survey. Census of 1921. ihdws of the Tilicto-Burmau race. On the 
Tibeto-Himalayan . . 399,742 440,263 mari^'in I give tlie number of speakers 

North Assam . . . 3 C 910 80,482 recorded for each braiicli in this Linguistic 

Assam-Burmese . . l,643,hoo 11, 433,260 

Survcv and in the Census of 1921. For the 

Total . 1,980,307 11,959,011 . ' -n i .7 o 

Assam- Burmese Brandi the burvey figures 

are much less than those of the Census, as the former did not cover anything like the 

Avhole Assam-Burmese area. Accessions of territory, or a wideaing sphere of political 

interest, accounts for the large number of speakers of the Xorth /Issam branch recorded 

in the Census. 

This division of the Tilieto-Burmaii languages is not, however, so simple as it 

Mutual relationship of the sccms. The questiiru is considered in detail on jip. lOff. of 
three branches. Volume III, Fart i, of this Survey, and here it must suffice 

to give the broad results so far a-- we have been able to jiscertain them. The most 


Tibeto-Himalayan 
North Assam 
Assam-Burmese 


399,742 

36,910 

1,643,655 


440,263 

80,482 

11,438,266 


1,980,307 11,959,011 


uorthern representative of the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch is Tibetan, and the mo^t 
southern representative of the Assam-Burmese Branch is Burmese. Between them lie all 
the other Tibeto-Burman languages. The two extremes are connected along two distinct 
linguistic chains. The eastern chain consists of the Kaebin and Lolo forms of speech, 
which connect Tibetan directly with Burmese. The western chain is at first a ji.-iir ot 
chains each beginning in a different locality, but joining together lower down, like the 
letter Y. The joint chain then goes on and ends again in Burmese. The easteni limb 
of this Y begins with the miscellaneous forms of speech which make up the Xorth 
Assam Branch and eoiitiimes through dialects of the Xaga Hills into those of the Bodo 
and Kuki-Chin groups, where it meets tlie other, western, limb. The latter begins with 
those dialects of Tibetan wbieli have crossed the Himalayan watershed from the Xorth 
and have occupied the soutlieru face ot that range. These also lead us into Botlo and 
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Kiiki-Chin. The joined eastern and western limbs then lead ns, like Kachin and Lolo, 
into Burmese. This may he roughly represented by the following diagram : — 



The localities in which these groups are severally spoken are shown in the map facins 
the preceding page. 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. The Tibeto-Himalayan Branch falls more 

easily into three well defined groups. The 
first, or Tibetan, Group consists of those 
forms of speech which we may call by their 
general Indian name of ‘ Bhotin, ’ and of 
which the most prominent rejn-esentative is 
Tibetan, or the Bbotia of Tibet. 

This last named language hardly concerns 
us, as the Survey does n.ot extejul to Tibet 
proper, Imt other forms of Bhotin, which from 
another ])oint of vIcaa' may be looked upon 
as dialects of Tibetan, are found in Baltistan 
and Ladakh, and have crossed the Himalaya 
iiito the northern ])arts of Laboul, Sjnti, 
Kunawar, the State ot Garlnval, Kumaun, 
iXepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Tibetan 2)roper 
possesses tones, due to the loss of old prefixes, but as we go A\est\\ards into Ladakh and 
Baltistan we find many prefixes still in vigorous existence, and, as a consequence, no 
tones in use. Standard Tibetan has a great literature, but the others are mostly corrupt 
dialects with no written records. 

The presence of the few s 2 )eakers of standard Tibetan in British India is accidental 
and need not detain us long. IS’evertheless, from the point of vieu of philology and on 
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1921. 

Tibetan Group 

• • 

205,508 

231,885 

Non-pronominalized Himalayau 

100,250 

100,537 

Group. 

Pronominalized 

Himalayan 

93,978 

107.841 

Group. 




Total 

399,742 

4i0,263 


Tibetan Group. 
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Tibetan . 

• 

7,9dS 

8.995 

Balti and Purlk 

. 

130,678 

148,366 

Ladakhi 

. 

29,806 

93,302 

Da-ajong-ka . 


20,000 

10,1146 

Lhoke 

. 

5,1 179 

10,526 

Others . 

. 

11,977 

20,660 


Totai. 

205,508 

231,885 
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acoount of its literature, tlie language is of great importance, and, though there are so 
few speakers in India, its connexion with India is intimate. It was from India that 
Tibet received the Buddhist religion and the scriptures that explained it. Tibet’s very 
alphabet is of Indian origin, and its earliest literature, dating from the 7th century a.d., 
consists mainly of translations of Indiair books, many of which are now lost in their ori- 
ginal form. It was these translations that changed the rude speech of tlie Tibetans into 
a copious literary language capable of reproducing the infinite wealth of Sanskrit in a 
manner at once literal and faithful to the spirit of the original. ‘ 

The standard form of Tibetan is that spoken in Central Tibet, in the provinces of I' 
and Tsang, and several dialects spoken in other parts of that country have been cata- 
logued in Volume III, Pt. i of this Survey. So far as India is concerned, it will 1je suffi- 
cient to consider two groups of dialects, — an Eastern and a 
Western. The Eastern includes Lhoke, the language of 
Bhutan ; Da-njong-ka, the form of Tibetan spoken in Sikkim ; 
Sharpa and Kagate of Xepal, and minor dialects found in 
Kumaun and the State of Garhwal. In Ladakh and Baltis- 
tan we find the Western Group. Ladakhi has been snfficiently 
studied to liave a dictionary, and several texts in the dialect liave been published 

by Mr. Erancke and other missionaries stationed at Leh. 
Balti, with a peculiar character of its own, now obsolete, 
owns some historical books, but cannot now be called a language with a literature. 
At the present day, tlie population being Musalmau, the Persian character is used for 
writing it, and in this medium Ave have translations of the Gospels and a few Christia.i 
tracts published in the modem language. Immediately to the East of Balti, between it 

and Ladakhi, lies the closely allied Purik, and, for statistical 

Purik. ^ ^ 

purposes, the two dialects have been treated as one ivith a 
joint total for the numlier of their speakers. As already stated, Balti and Ladakhi to a 
large extent retain the ancient prefixes lost by standard Tibetan, and conseipiently they 
have not dcA^eloped tones. 


Lhoke. 

Da-njong-ka. 

Sharpa. 

Kagate. 

Ladakhi. 


The above Tibeto-Burman languages are all forms of speech whicli ca.i at once be 

recognized as dialects of the Bhbtia of Tiliet [i.e. I'ilietan) 

Himalayan Dialects. c- i p j i i i 'tt. i 

Several of them have crossed the Himalayan watershed and 
are noAV sjioken on the south side of the great range. Their arri\’al there must liave been 
at a comparatively late period, for tbeir speakers still aeknoAvledge the velationsbi]) with 
the parent language. But there is an older set of languages of the same sai)-familv, 
which must have crossed the Himalaya from the Xorth lief ore the la.iguage of Tibet 
bad established itself in its present form, and wbiehbave, in tlie sites Avheve we now find 
them, had their own history and, independently of Tiiietan, their own development, 
although their more distant relationsliip Avitli that language cannot be denieil. Those ai-c 
called the “ Himalayan’ Tibeto-Burman languages, and tlieir general eharacteristics are 
thus described by Professor KonoAV ■; — 


These luBgiiagei are all Tibeto-Burman forms of ..,peech, although in many of them we eau ohseree 
■several features which are nut in acoortlauee with Tibeto-Burman principles Thu.s, a diifereuce is often made 
between such words as denote animate beings and inanimate things, respectively ; highei- numbers i re ofte.i 
counted in twenties and not iu tens as is the case ill Tibetan, Burmese, Chinese, Sinme.'-e, etc,; the per...onaI 

‘ See Preface to Jaschke's Tibetan Dirtionarv, ]>. iy. 

^ Vol. Ill, Pt. i. p. 170. AVith a few verbal alteration*. 


I 
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pronouns often have a dual iu addition to the ordinary plural, and donble sets of the dual and plural of the 
first person, one including and the other excluding the person or persons addressed ; there is in many dialect.s 
a tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by adding pronominal suffixes to the verb, .so that a kind of 
regular conjugation is efiected. and .so forth. 

In such characteristics the dialects in question have .struck out lines of their owii, iu entire disagree- 
ment with Tibeto-Burnian, or oven Tiheto-Chinese, pirinciples. They h ive accordingly become modified iu 
their whole structure. It is difficult to help infeiTing that this state of affairs must be due to the existence of 
an old heterogeneous .substratum of the population, which has exercised an influence on the language. That 
•jld population must then have spoken dialects belonging to a different linguistic family, and the general modi- 
fication of the inner structure of the actual forms of speech must be due to the fact that the leading principles 
of those old dialects have been engiafted on the language.s of the tribes in que.stien. Now it will be observed 
that all these features iu which the Himalayan dialects differ from other Tibetu-Bunnan language.s are in 
thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the Munda forms of speech. It therefore .seems probable 
that Mnndas, or tribes speaking a language connected with tho.se now in use amoug- the ilunda.s, have once 
lived in the Himalaya and have left their stamp on the dialects there spoken at the present day. 

The uon-Tibeto-Burman characteristics mentioned above a'e seldom found together in oue and the same 
lorm of speech, and .sorrie of the dialects under conBidei-ation have few if any traces of them. On the other 
hand, some of these features, such as the di.stinctiou between an inclusive and an exclusive plural of the fir.st 
per-onal pronoun, have penetrated much further and are, e.g., found in the western dialects of Tibetan. If we 
consider only the formation of verbs, the most interesting feature of Tibeto-Burman lauguages. it will be 
found that Hodgson’s^ classification inti non-pronominalized and pronominalized languages holds good for the 
entire field of Himalayan philologj'. We shall therefore adhere to it in the ensuing pages and consider the 
Himalayan dialects under two different headings, non-pronominalized and pronominalized dialects. 

The latter group we shall further subdivide into two sub-groups, one compri.sing sevein,! dialects spoken 
in the east of the valley of Nepal, and the other consisting of some forms of speech found in Kumann and 
further towards the West. 


Kon-pronominalized Himalayan Languages. 
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Gurung ■ 


5,211 

yi mnii . 

36,848 

88,512 

Sunwar . 

. 5,356 

4,132 

51 a sari . 

16,919 

20,536 

Xewari . 

5,979 

10,134 

Bdne or Lepeba 

. 34,894 

20,569 

Others . • 

. 200 

1,443 

Total 

100,256 

100,537 


The Non-pronominalized dialects are spoken in Central and Eastern Xejml, and 

further to the East, in Sikkim and Bhittan. 
As most of them are spoken in N’epal, the 
statistics ^nven on the margin are necessarily 
incomplete, for the numbers triven represent 
only those sj^eakers (mostly soldiers in onr 
Gorkha regiments or immigrants to Dar- 
jiling) who were found in India Proper. 
The hulk of the sj)eakers, who reside in 
Nepal, is altogether omitted from considera- 
tion. On the other hand, thanks to the 
kindness of the Nepal Government, the Survey has beeii supplied with very complete 
specimens of most of these languages, and it is possible to give fairly good accounts 
of them, even if w6 do not know how many people speak them. 

The influence of the ancient language of the Munda type is not so prominent in 
these languages as in those of the pronominalized group. There are nevertheless 
distinct traces of its previous importance, and we may assume with considerable 
nrobability that here we have a case of the old influence receding before that of Tibetan 
and of the Bodo languages spoken immediately to the East. We appear to have a clear 
example of this in Sunwar. In Hodgson’s days it was a pr(»nominalized langua.ge, but. 
if the specimens received for the Survey are to be trusted, it is so no longer. Hodgson’s 
Essay was written in 1817, so that, allowi7ig for the date when the specimens for 
the Survey were received, this change took place in little more than half a century. As 
we know how rapidly Tiheto-Burman languages which have no hreraturc to act as 
a conservative influence do change, this short period need not surprise us, and it is ])rettv 

E'isays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, p. 10.5. 
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certain that in all these lauguaites the Muncla characteristics were much stronger 
two or three centuries ag'o tluvu they are now. On the other hand we also see in these 
uon-pronominalized lane.’uag'es links connectimi^ them with the Eodo Ctronp. ^Yhcther 
they are naturally inherent in tlie languaues or luvve been borrowed from the neighbour- 
ing languages Aue do not knoAV, but, either way, it is the presence of these links u hich 
cause the Himalayan languages to form the western limb of the letter Y alluded to 
on ixige 53. 

The head-quarters of Gurung, Murmi, 8uuwar, Magari, and iXewari are in Nepal, 
and most of the speakers recorded for the Survey were found in Darjiling and the 
neighbourhood, where they formed an overflow from tlnit country. Elsewhere in Eritish 
India the speakers were chiefly found in Gorkha regiments. Only Ojie of tliem, Xewari, 
has any literature. Before the Gorkha invasion the Xewars Avere the ruliiig race of the 
country, and the name of the tribe is only another form of the Avord ‘ Xei)al.’ XeAvari 
AA as thus the state laiiguage of the country until the overthroAV of the Xewar dynasty in 
1769. Buddhism Avas introduced into Xepal at a A'ery early date, and, though Sanskrit 
accompanied it as the language of >acred books, XcAVorr also siron became u^ed for 
literary purposes. Most Xewar books are commentaries on, or tranislatioirs of, Sairskrit 
Buddhist Avorks current in Xepal, but from the fourteenth century inscriigions in the 
language began to appear, and AA'ehave other survivals in the slia])e of indigenous diction- 
aries, grammars, and dramatic Avorks Avith stage directions in Xewari. The oldest Xewari 
book Avith Avhich we are acquainted Avas Avritteu i.i the llth century, an.d is a historical 
account of the chief events in Xepal from a.I). 1056 to 138S. 'the language has an 
•al])habet of its own and has receiA-ed some study from Russian aa.<l Geiauiie, scholars, 
but the only Englishman Avho has examined it Avas Hodgson., and even, he did jiot giA-e 
it any special attention. 

Another interesting language of this group is Ron.g or, as the Xepalese nickname it, 
Lepcha. It is the princi])al language of Sikkim, and has an. al])habet of its oAvn 
and a literature Avhich is said to consist mainlA" of Avorks on Biuldlnst theology raid 
connected subjects. .Vs it is spoken Avithi-i easy rea(,-h of Darjiling it lias attmcted 
the attention of English scholars, and has lieen provided Avith a grammar and dictionary 
Avritten on European lines. 

In the Pronominalized group the influcfice of the aiicient IMuucla ianguage is 
Pronominaiized Himalayan far more ap[>are,!t. In all ol ihcm we .lotice the chara'cter- 
languages. istic id! tin of sudixing personal jironouc.s to the verb to 

indicate not only the suiqect but also, often, the direct and Indirect objects. VYhen 
a Limbu Avishes to .say ‘ I strike him,’ he turn.s botli the ' I ’ and the •' him ’ into suftlxes 
added to the A'crb. ‘ Strike is hip, ‘ him ' is -in, and ‘ I ’ is -iui, so he says hipfiing, aaIucIi 
it Avill be remembered is exactly parallel ro rue 8antali example giA cn on page 37. Some 
of the languages of this group folloAV the Alunda system of counting the higher numbers 
in tAventies. Only tAVO folloAv the Tilietan system of coiuiting l»y tens, and the re.st have 
embarrassed comparatiAC ])liilology by borroAving the Indo-Aryau iuimerals. In Tibetan 
and the languages allied to it there is a complicated system foi’ expressing ])ronouns. 
But the various forms are due to the exigencies of etiquette, and each implies a 
different degree of politeness, just c.s iji many other oriental languages A\e hear sucli 
expressions as ‘this poor slave’ used instead of an uncom])romisingly egotistical ‘I.’ 

VOL. I, PART I. j[ 
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But iu these pronomirializecl languages, thouirh there is great variation of prOiiomiiiul 
forms, this is l)ased on an altogether different principle. Exactly as in Munda, there are 
three forms indicating number, — a singular, a dual, and a plural, — for each person, 
and for the first person ne have even greater diversity, there Ijeing sejrarate duals 
for ‘ I and thou,’ and ‘ I and he,’ and plurals for ‘ I and you,’ and ‘ I and they.’ 
In some of the "Western dialects we even find A^hat might almost be called instances 
of borroAving of Munda Avords, and a relic of Munda or Mon-Khmer pronunciation in the 
checked final consonants Avhich haA'e been described on 2)ages 37 and IS. 

As stated above, these jironominalized languages fall into two grou2)s, an Eastern 
and a IVestern, which, so far as the materials available shoAv, are sejmrated from each other 
by a comj)aratively Avide extent of country. The Eastern grou^r is confined to Eastern 
Xejjal and the neighliourhood, — the so-called ‘ KirAnt ’ ^ country, OAving to Avhieh they 
Avere approj)riately named by Hodgson., ‘the Kiranti Dialects.’ As tliey all inhabit this 
tract figures are available for only a feAV of them, and these refer only to settlers 
in Darjilincf and thereabouts and in no A\ay indicate the true numbei-s of the S2)eakers of 

these forms of S 2 )eech. I therefore omit 
all fio-ures in the list given on the margin. 
Those curious in the matter can refer to the 
incomplete figures given in Ap 2 )endix I 
(p. 392). All these languages haA'e been 
descriljed by Hodgson, some very luiefly, 
and others, — es 2 >ecially Dhimal, Balling 
(a Kliambu dialect), and Yayu, — at consider- 
able length. Liinbu has a full modern 
grammar from the pen of Colonel Senior, luit 
regarding the rest, practically nothing is known beyond the materials collected by 
Hodgson and the sulisequent information collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

We know more about the "Western Group of tlie pronominalized languages, as they 
are all sjiokcii in British India. They jiossess all the Munda characteristics that 

distinguish the Eastern Group, and it is 
here,— in Kanauri and a ncigldtouring 
dialect, — that we find the checked final 
consonants to Avhich reference has already 
been made. The most important of these 
languages is the Kanauri (also Avi-itten 
Kanawa ri) spoken in Kanawar, sixty or 
scA-enty miles north-east of Simla. It h;is 
received some study, and has been given 
a grammar and a vocabulary Avrittea by 
Europeans or compiled under their encour- 
agement. Parts of the Bible have also ])een 
translated into it. Kauashi is a curious 
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Survey. 

Census of 1921 

3"anchaU 


i.OOv 

.. 

Chao ba Lalui'.i 


I.3S7 


Bimaii and Baiiuloi 


2,0S7 


Kansshi 


9SO 

•139 

■Kanauri 


IS.OfiO 

22.098 

Banska' 


614 

... 

Danniya 


1,761 

i 

Cliaudang'1 


1.48-A 


r>yang'i . 


1.0 '-o 


Jun7uai1 


200 

89 

T OT AI. 


2", op;: 

22,733- 


Eastern Pronominalized Group. 

Dhimal. 

Tliiiinl. 

Limbu. 

Yakha. 

Khambu (with 16 dialectal 
llai or Jinidar. 

A'aya. 

Chepant;. 

Ku^unda. 

Bliramu. 

Thaksva. 


^ This namo rocaL'- tin* fabulous of Sanskrit liteiatuit*. 

people, the 

® The CVn-us tigu]-es for these languages arc very incomplete, 
and returned as, libetan- 


Similarly, the Yakhas remind us of another fabulous 
It is probable that they have all been confused with. 
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lonely language spoken in an isolated glen in Knlu, to the nurth-M’est of Kanaurl, Avith 
which it has many points of resemhlance. Being snrroviuded on all sides i)y speakers of 
Kului, an Indo-Aryan language, it has naturally borrowed from it a portion of its voea- 
bulary, l)ut the character of the language as a whole clearly points to a connexion, with 
Kanauri. Manchati, Chaniha Lahuli, Eunan, and Rangloi are spoken still farther to the 
north-west in the mountainous country of Lahul, Chamba, and Kangra. They have 
received attention from the Ladakh missionaries, and gospels have been translated into 
Manehati and Bunan. The remaining languages of this group are spoken a lonu way to 
the east, in the mountain ranges of the north of Kumaun. Xothing is known of them 
except M'hat is recorded in the Survey, and that is but little ; ljut, with one e.vcaption, it 
is sirfficient to show that they belong to this group. The exception is Jano'oali, of which 
the Survey failed to obtain any satisfactory specimens. The name indicates the wildness 
of its forest speakers, and all that we can say with certainty is that it is a memljer of the 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family. It has been classed with the others, for the present, merely 
on account of its geographical position. 

The above remarks conclude our survey of the Himalayan Tibeto-Burman dialects. 
As previously pointed out, the indications of the ancient Muuda influence on these forms 
of speech is a matter of the greatest interest. It connects languages spoken in Lahul, 
Chamba, and Kanawar with the Munda languages of Central India, and, throush them, 
with the Khasl spoken in Assam, and with the Mon-Khmer lauguatres of Further India, 
These last lead us on to the tongues of Indonesia and Polynesia till we arrive at Easter 
Island. Roughly speaking, we find this Austric Family of languages extending from 
80° east longitude to 110° west longitude, a total of 170 deg-rees longitude, or very nearly 
half way round the world. Exoe])ting' the Indo-European (u hich has in modern times 
spread from Europe to America) it is the most Avidely extended of any of tlic language 
families of the earth. 


North Assam Branch. 

In describing the progress of the mig’ration.s of the Tibett>Burnia:i tribes, I have 
stated that, after the Tibetan branch had entered Tibet along the course of the Sa::po, 
some of its members crossed the Himalaya and appeared on the southerji slope of that 
range. Of these, the most eastern are the inhalatants of Bhutan and ToAvang. East 
of them, extending’ from ToAvang up to and iieyOiKl the extreme eastern corner of As-ain, 
the hills north of the Brahmaputra are occu})ied by four tribes, the coi-rect classifi.jatioii 
of whose languages is a matter of considerable doubt. These are, in order, going from 
west to east, the Akas, Angkas, or Hrusso; the Daflas ; the Abor-Miris ; and the i\[i<hmis. 
Most of these people live outside settled Briti.sii territory. Oui- knowledge of tliem 
is therefore incomplete, and the figures shoAvn on the margin in riO AAay represent the 

real numbers of the .speakers, Init only those 
AA'ho were found in. British territory. The 
*Vkas or *V.ngkas, as they are called by their 
neighbours, or Hrusso, as tliey call tbem- 
scIa es, dAvell in the hills north of Dai’rajig, in 
•a corn.er befAveeii ToAvang anal Assam. Of 
all the Xorth -Vssam languages we knoAv 
least about theirs. An attern]»t Avas made 
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Suivsy. 

Census of 1 

Ak.i 01 ' Hresso 

20 

71 

Abcr 

iro 

13,317 

Aliri 

as.olo 

0-5. JSO 

Dafla . 

990 

9.3y 

Alishmi 

220 

316 

Total 

30,010 

80,-lS2 
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Aka. 


Cafla. 


to s^aiii turtlier infoTHiatioii concerning it ior the purposes of the Survey, but our one 

authority, the Aka chief wliose presence and lielp had been 
secured, preferred the freedom of his native lulls to pliilolo^^y, 
and disappeared before the work was finished, leaving' our infonuatioii tantaliziiuily 
incomplete. Eobinson gave us a short vocabulary in ISfl, Hesselmeyer a fuller one in 
1868, and J. D. Anderson anotlier in 1806.^ The first differs altogether from the two 
latter, and is apparently really a cormjfi Dafla. The .Vka of Hesselmeyer and Anderson 
is certainly a Tibeto-Burman langiiage, but it a})i)e;n-s to have strange and pecidiar 
phonetic laws which cause it to differ widely frmn the speech of any other language of 
the branch. Even the numerals and the pronoiuis have special forms, though, on the 
other hand, its voeabidary shows points of cojitaot with Dafla, which do not seem to be 
due to borrowing. There are very fcAv of the trilje, or of the D.iflas in British territory. 

East of the -Vkas lie the Daflas, east of them the Miris, and 
east of them, on both sides of the Dihang river, the Abors. 
The Miris and the Abors speak tbe same laj'guage, with oiily dialectic variations, and this 

is closelv connected rvith Dafla. H e knou" a uood deal about 

Abor-Miii. 

Abor-Miriaud Dafla. Eobinson uave us grammars of both in 
the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of less important notices, in later 
times IMr. Aeedham has given us a grammar and IMr. J. H. Lorraiji a dictionary of the 
former, and Mr. Hamilton a grammar of the latter. We have seeii that Aka and Dafla 
have poijits of cojitact in vocabulaia, and at the other ejul of the chain Abor shows 
siyus of affinity to the jiearest form ol the Mishmi language. 

The IMishmis, who inhabit the hills north of 8adiya, c.re divided into four tribes, 

sj)eaking three distinct dialects. The most Avestern are the 
l\[idu (or, as Eobinson wrote, Xedu) or Chulikata Mishmis, 
who occupy the valley of the Dihang Avith the adjoining 
hills, and, to their east, the IMitluni or Bebejiyil (outcaste) 
Mishmis. These appear to speak the same dialect, or language, but about it avc knoAV 
hardly anything. We liaA'e only an imperfect vocabulary collected by 8ir (Jeorge 
Campbell. Even the indefatigable Eobinson failed to get s})ecimejis (ff it. .\.ll that he 
can say is ‘they speak a language peculiar to themselves, yet bearing some alfinitv 
to that sp(jken by their neigiiboius the ^Vbors and IMiris.’ East of the Bebejivas lie the 
Digaru. Tayijig or Digaru ^lishmis, beyond the Digai'U riA'er. The 

Miju. IMishmis are still further east, tOAAards the Lama valley 

of Dzc.yul, a sul)-prefecture of Lhassa. Eobinson has given us grammai's and voca- 
bularies of Ijoth of these, and IMr. A'eedham has also written a Digaru vocal>ulary. The 
tAvo dialects, or languages, are very different. 

The X orth As.sam Branch of the Til)eto-Bur]nan tongues is, it must 1)6 confessed a 
General conclusions as to the lathei hajiliazaid collection ol huiguages grouped on 
BTorth Assam Branch. graphical rather thaii on philological principles. Our 'one 

ceitain conclusion is a negative one, — that they can be classed neither as Tibeto- 
Himalayan, nor as Assam-Burmese, though they are connected AAith both. Their 
territory is a kind of backAiater over Avhich various Aiaves of Tilieto-Burman immigration 
have SAvejjt, each leaving its record in the s])eech of the inhabitants. They all shoAv 
points of agreement Avith one or other of tlie two remaining branches of Tibelo-Bunuan 


Chulikata. 


’ Sir George Camjibell also printed an Aka vocabalary in 187n which is again diiTeient. 
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speech, and, on the Avhole, they can l)e described as links Avhich connect the Tiheto- 
Himalayan lansuaj^es Avith the Assaiu-Enrmese Eodo, Isa^a, Knki-Chiii, and Kachiu. 


Assam'Bujnnese Branch. 


Assam-Burmese Branch. 


The prohal)ie race history of the tribes Avhich employ the forms of speech l)elongin^' 
to tlie Assam-Eurmese Ijranch of the Tibeto-Enrman languages has been glanced at in the 
preceding pages, and more details Avill be givCii further on. This branch is further 
divuded into the folloAA'iug gTou])s •. — the Eodo, tlie Xai^a, the Kachiu, the Kuki-Chiu, the 
Eurma, the Lolo-Mos'o and the 8ak or Lui. Of tliese the only groups that have been 
examined each as a AA'hole in this SuiAcy are the Eodo and the Xaga. The Kachiu, the 

Kuki-Chin, the 8ak, and the Eurma have 
l)eeii partly examiiied, as some of the 
languages Ijelongiug to them fell Avithin the 
area of its operations, but by far the greater 
number of the languages of these four 
groups belong to Burma, and have not 
been touched Ijv this Survey at all. Finalh', 
the Survey has not touched any languages at 
all of the Lolo-Mos’o grorxp. Tlie gaps left 
by this Survey aaTII he filled up in due course 
by the i^roposed Linguistic Survey of Eurma, and, pending its completion, I do not 
propose, so far as the languages of Eurma are concerned, to do more than refer very 
briefly to them, adopting so far as may be the classification autliurized by our very 
incomplete knowledge. It is quite possible that this classification may have to Ije 
seriously altered Avhen the Eurma researches are completed. For Eodo and Xaga and for 
some of the Kuki-Chiu languages, we are on firmer ground, and I shall enter iido 
the subject in greater detail. As regards all these groups, we may say that according to 
our present knoAvledge, the Eodo and Xaga groups are those most closely connected Avith 
the Tiheto-Hiinalayan languages, AA hile the Kuki-Chiii and Eurma groups display more 
independent characteristics. Eetween these tAvo extremes lie the Kachiu and Lolo-lNlos'o 
groups, the former being more nearly related to Kuki-Chiir and the latter to Eurinese. 
The Sak (Lui) group requires separate cousideratioig and seems to represent the outcome 
of one of the.earlie.st Tibeto-Eurnian swarms. 


Group. 


Survey. 

Census of 1921 

Bodo 


018,659 

715,696 

Naga, . 


•292,799 

338,6-34 

Kachin 


1,920 

151,190 

Kuki-Chin 


567,62.5 

796,314 

Bunn a 


62,652 

9,335,595 

Lolo-ilos ‘0 . 



75,686 

Sak (Lui) 



25,145 

T0T.iL 


1,543,655 

11,438,266 


The group of tribes kuoAvn as Eodo or 


Bodo Group. 

Survey. Census ut iy2I. 


Ivacliari iir Budo 


27-2,231 

271,612 

l.aluiii; 


. 40,100 

10,3s3 

DlUiA-sa 


. 18,681 

11,04*1 

Garo 


. 139,763 

216,117 

Koch 


10,300 

1*1,165 

Uabha . 


31,370 

22,545 

I'ipura . 


, 1*15,850 

163,7-20 

Cluitiya . 


3’_4 

4.113 

ALor&n . 


. 

1 


'J'orAL . olsy.jD ri5, <>!•(! 


Bara forms the most numerous and iinjurtant 
section of the no]i-Aryan tribes of the 
Province of .Vssam. Linguistic evidence 
shoAvs that at one time tliev exteniled over the 

i 

whole of the ])resejit })rovrnce Avest of Tlani- 
pur and the XTiga Hills, excepting only the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Avhich are inhabited 
by people s^)eakin.g Khasi, a language of 
a ditfereiit family, — the .i.ustro-Asiatic. Tn 
tlie north of the Khasi Hills they occupy the 
Avhole, or nearly the Avhoie, of the Brahma- 
putra T alley. To the Avest they have made 
the Garo Hills their o«n. T’o tlie south 
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they spread over the plains of Cachar and, further, over the present State of Hill Tippera. 
On the east their sphere of influence was ])ounded by Manipur and the wild tribes of the 
ISaga Hills. Between the latter and the Khasi Hills an important tribe of them were 
settled in the hills of Xorth Cachar. One branch of the family, popularly known as the 
Koch, extended their power to far wider limits, and overran the whole of northern Bengal 
at least as far west as Purnea. 

During the course of centuries the memhers of the Bodo family have sufi^ered much 
from extenial pressure. Prom the east, in the year 1228 A.u. there began the incursion 
of the Ahoms, a Tai race, who occuined the Brahmaputra Yalley, and ruled it for 
centuries till we annexed it, so that, in that neighbourhood, we know of powerful Koch 
kingdoms only in Western Assam and in Coocli, or Koch, Bihar. To the east the Bodo 
tribes sank into insignificance, and, except where the mountainous nature of their homes 
has enabled them to maintain their independence, their members can now only be identi- 
fied in communities of a few hundreds each. 

The Bodo country was also invaded from the south, and this within the last two 
centuries. Pressed forward by their co-tribesmen beyond them, Kuki hordes left the 
Lushai and Chin Hills and migrated north, settling in Manipur, the Cachar plains, and 
more especially' in the hill country of Xorth Cachar, Avhere the population is now mixed, 
partly Bodo and partly Kuki. 

But the most important invasion was that of Aryan culture from the west. M'ith 
its language, it has occupied the plains of Dacca, Sylhet, and Cachar, so that tlie Bodos 
of the Garo Hills are now separated from their kiiisinen of Hill Tii)pera Ijy a wide tract 
filled ^vith a popidation speaking an Aryan language. So, too, with the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. It is now almost completely Aryanized, and the old Bodo languages are 
gradually dying out. The ancient kingdom f»f Cooch Bihar now claims Bengali as its 
langxiage, the old forms of speech surviving only in a few isolated tracts. In Kamrup 
and Goalpara, the former head-cpiarters of the kingdom of Kamariipa, the speakers of tlie 
Aryan Assamese and Bengali are counted by hundreds, Avhile those of Bodo are counted 
by tens. The very name Koch has lost its original significance, and has noAv come to 
mean a Bodo Avho has Ijecome so far Hiriduized that he has abandrnied his proper tongue 
and is particular as to AA'hat he eat<. Kay, many of those Bodos avIio still adhere to their 
old form of speech are trilin'gual. Abunbers of them can sj)eak Assamese, anal in, addition 
to this they commonly employ, not only their OAvn pure racy agglutinative tongue, Imt 
also a curious compound mongrel made up of a Bodo Aa.cabulary expressed in the alto- 
gether alien idiom of Assamese. 

I liave said above that the Avord “ Kocli ” has lost its ca-iginal meaniing, and noAv 

signifies a Hijiduized Bodo. There is, hoAvever, in the 
Koch Language. Madliupur Jungle on the borders of Dacca and Mymensingh, 

in the Garo Hills, and the ueighliouring districts of the Assam Valley, a body of i)eople, 
known as Pani, i.e. Little, Koch, Avliicli still speaks a language of the Bodo Group. It 
is nevertheless doubtful if they are Koches at all. According to some authorities they 
are Garos who haa^e never got beyond an imjierfect stage of conA'ersiou to Hinduism, in- 
volving merely the abstinence from beef. It has been conjectured that they assrxmed this 
name ()f ‘Little’, or ‘Inferior' Koches by AAuy of propitiating the thoroughly Hinduized 
Koch poAver which Avas predominajit on their borders. If the specimens of their language 
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Bara or Bodo. 


which I haA'e seen are correct, it is a niou^rel Garu largely mixed with Assamese, 
and is the onlj- form of speech known at the present day liy the name of Koch. The 
traditions of the speakers do not, however, connect their tribe with the GarOs. They 
believe tha^ they came from the north-west, i.e., where the Koch kind’s formerly ruled, and 
they quite easily represent a tribe which had migrated from there to their present seats. 

The true Koches are now, at any rate, represented by the Kacharis, who inhabit 

Kaohari Kowgonn’, Kamriip, Goalpara, Cooch Bihar, and the neich- 

liouring country. Towards tlie east of this tract they call 
themselves Bara, usually mispronounced “ Bodo,” and have 
giveii this name to the whole group of languages of which their tonaue is a member. 
Towards the west thej’ are called Meches, but everywliere their speecli is the same, with 
a few local peculiarities. Their language is a fairly rich one, and is remarkable for the 
great ease with which roots can l>e compounded together, so as to express the most com- 
idex idea in a single “ portmanteau ” word. For instance, the sentence “ go, and take, 
and see, and observe carefully ” is indicated by a sinado word in Kaehari. Of all the 
languages of the group it is the most phonetically developed, and here and there shows 
signs of the commencement of that true inflexion which is strange to most agglutinative 
languages. Another intere.sting fact is that in it we see going on before our eyes that 
process of phonetic attrition which, i:i all the languages of tlie family, has turned dis- 
syllables into monosyllables, and has created that characteristic isolating appearance of all 
Indo-Chinese tongues. To take an example : — the Avord sd means ‘ persoii," and the word 
Ji is a causal prefix. Hence the compound fi-sd means ‘a made person,’ i.e. ‘a child,’ for 
the Tibeto-Burman mind cannot grasp the abstract idea which we connote by the word 
‘ child,’ and can think of a child only in reference to its father, the person avIio made it, 
But here accent comes in. It is put on the second word of the compouiid, so that the i 
of ^ is scarcely audible, and AA'e get /“sd. This accounts for the origin of tlie Avord for 
‘child’ in cognate languages. It is alAAuys a monosyllable, /sd, hsd, or something of the 
sort. We should never have known the real meaning of this monosyllable had aau not 
Kaehari for our guide. Kay, Kaehari itself makes secondary monosyllables in this way. 
For instance, ran means ‘ to lie dry,’ but/rd«, which we now know to be contracted from 
fi-rdn, means ‘ to make dry.’ 

Bodo is a language which is fairly Avell-know.,. Besides schuol-books, we have fur 
the standard Bodo dialect a grammar by Endle and an excellent collection of folktales by 
Anderson, Avhile Skrefsrud has given us a grammar of Mecli. 

Closely conr.ected Avith Kaehari K the Laiung spoken in south-west Kowgong ajid 

the neighbourhood. It forms a link betAveen it and Dima-sa. 

Laiung^ iPp Bodo lao.nuane siiuken in the hill counti'A' of 

Dima-sa, - ^ ' 

Korth Caehar. The name of the country in Avhieh it is 
spoken has led to its being called ‘ Hills Kaehari,’ but this has the disadvantage of in- 
ducing the belief that it and the ‘ Plains Kaehari’ of Kamrup are different dialects of 
the same languageh Beally these tAvo are not so nearly conneetetl as French and 
Spanish. They both belong to the same linguistic grou]), anal both, no doulit. have a 


Laiung. 

Dima-sa, 


' The Dhaa-sa of Xorth Cach.ir and the Bodo of Kamrup fonued oue nationality till about loTO A.D.. when tlie Ahoiiis 
conquered the fonuer, who .at the tin e occupied the Duansiri A'allcy as far as the Brahivaputra, with Idmapur as their eapit.il. 
They then retreated into the Xorth Caehar hiil-. The differentiation between Dima-sa and standard Bodo has therefore pro 
hab'.y taken pilace since that date. Up to that time there had been free co'.imuuieation betweou the two hr tmhcs 
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commoxi ancestov, but, at the present day, they are cpiite disthict t'onns of speech, and it 
is best to call Hills Kacluiri by the title whicii its speakers give to themselves, Dima-sa. 
Since it was descril)ed in the Survey, it lias been given a grammar and \'ocabulary by 
Mr. Dundas. It has a dialect of its own spoken in south Xowgong called Hojai. 

Going still further up the Assam Valley, we find the most 
eastern of the Bodo lac.guages, the Chutiya, which is fast 
ciiutija. dying out. It is spoken only by a few Deoris, who form the 

priestly caste of the Chutiya tribe. They have preserved, in the midst of a number of 
alien races, the ianguage, religion, and customs which they brought about a hundj-ed 
years ago from the country east of Sadiya, and which, we may presume, have descended 
to them with comparatively little change from a period anterior to the Ahom invasion of 
Assam. Their present seats are on the Majuli Island in Sibsagar, and on the Dikrang 
River in north Lakhimpur. Of all the languages of the Bodo group, owing no doubt 
to its religious associatioiis, it appears to have preserved the oldest characteristics, and to 
ap^irodch most nearly the original form of s})eech from whicli they are all derived. It 
and Kachari represea.t the two extremes, the least developed and the most developed of 
the group. Like tlie latter, it exhibits the remarkable facility for forming compound 
verbs to which attention has already been drawn. This is probal)ly a characteristic of all 
the dialects of the Bodo group, but it is only these two which have beeji thoroughlv 
studied, so that we cannot as yet he certain: about the others. 

Returning to u’esteru Assam, ne have jiext to con.sider Garo, or, as its speakers call 

it, Mande Kusik, tlie language of men. Its iwoper home is 
GSro ^ ^ 

the Garo Hills, but its speakers liave overflowed into the 

plains at their feet, and have even crossed the Brahmai)utra into Cooch Bihar and 
Jalpaiguri. Garo, in its staiidard dialect, has received some literary cultivation at the 
hands of local missionaries, and, besides possessing a versio]i of the Bible, lias a printed 
dictionary, school books, religious and other works. It has a mimbcr of dialects which 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, though to a foreigner learning to converse with 
tlie natives the differences are striking enough. That known as Atong or Ivuchu jire.sents 
the greatest variations, and Garbs from other parts of the Garo Hills can make them- 
selves tairh well understood wherever they go exceja in the Atong countrv. It is 
spoken in the lower Someswari Valley which lies .south-east of the Garo Hills, and in the 
north-east of the Hisirict of Mymensingh. It appears to aj'proach most nearly the 
original language from which the various dialects are derived, for we meet t\ pical 
-Mong peculiarities in the most widely sejiarated localitie.s, where Garb, in a more or less 

corrujit iorm, is sjioken. A language closely cojincctcd n ith 
Garb is Rabha, which has most sjieakers in the District of 
Goalpara but which is dying out. Rabha seems to be a Hindu name for the tribe, and 
many men so called are pure Ivacharis. At one time they formed the tightijig clan of 
the Bodo family, and members of it joined the three Assam regimeiits l)crore tlje\' 
took to recruiting Gbrkbas. 

The remaining impoi-tant language of the Bodo Grou]) is Tipura. Its home is the 

State of Hill Ii])pera and the adjoining portion of tlie Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, but s])eakers of it are also found in Dacca. 
Sylhet, and Caebar, The Chittagong Hill Tracts people call it Mrnng. It shows points 
of connexion nith both Dima-sa and Garb, -and generally has all the characteristics of 


Rabha. 
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Survey. 

Census of 
1921. 

NagS-Bodo 

. 

. 36,353 

27,109 

Western . 

. 

. 68,930 

88,264 

Central 

. 

. 38,000 

48,554 

Eastern 

. 

. 10,000 


Naga-Kuki 

, 

. 139,616 

152,266 

Unclassed . 

• 

. 

22,441 


Total 

. 292,799 

338,634 


th.G ^rovip in n’liicli it is includGcl. An intGi’Gstin^ point is tlmt tliG noicl foi man 
is Mrdk, which is almost identical with the name Bara l)y which the Kacharls of 
Kamvup and the neighhourhood call themselves. 

To complete the survey of this group, we may mention Moran, a language which is 

believed to he now extinct. The Morans were the first trilje 
conquered by the Ahoms Avhen they entered Assam from over 
the Patkoi. They became the Gibeonites of their vanquishers, being employed by them 
as carriers of firewood, and are still found in Sihsagar and Lakhimpur. Their language 
belonged to the Bodo group, hut they have nearly all abandoned it in favour of ^\.ssamese. 

Mobile the number of speakers of languages belonging to the Naga Gronp is less than 

half that of those whose mother speech is Bodo, the number 
Naga Group. languages is more than four times as many. The 

extraordinary diversities of si)eech, differ- 
Sub-gioups. ences of language, not merely of dialect, 

which characterize the hill comitry between 
the Patkoi Bange on the east, the Jaintia 
Hills on the west, the Brahmaputra Valley 
on the north, and Manipur on the south, 
render it one of the most interesting fields 
for investigation by the philologist. The 
Assam Valley proper is l)onnded on the 
south by ranges of hills separating it from 
Sylhet and Cachar. At its westeim end these hills are com- 
paratively low, and under the ]iame of the Garo Hills are 
inhabited by a people speaking a language of the Bodo Group. As we go rvest they 
become the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, with summits rising more than six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Then we have a drop into the volleys of the Kapili and the 
Dhansiri, a country of low hills forming the subdivision of Xoith Cachar. Further east, 
the general level of the tract rapidly rises up to the Patkoi, including the south of the 
Nowgong, Sihsagar, and Lakhimpur districts, the whole of the Vaga Hills and the north 
of the State of Manipur. Here we have a confused mass of mormtaius, some of them 
rising to nine or ten thousaiid feet, rvhicli, as we go eastwards, become ranges running 
north and south, connected with the Himalaya through the Patkoi and the hills beyond, 
and extending southwards, through Manipur and the Lushai Hills, until they terminate 
in the sea at Cape IVegrais. It is in this country, between Xorth Cachar and the Patkoi, 
thcit the Naga languages are mainly spoken. The inhospitable nature of the land and 
the ferocity of the inhabitants have combined to foster this diversity of speech. Mhere 
communication is so difficult, hitercourse with neighbourmg tribes is rare, and, in former 
times, when heads were collected as eagerly as philatelists collect stamps and no girl 
Avould marry a young fellow who could not display an adequate store of specimens, if 
a meeting with a stranger did take place, the conversation Avas sure to be more or less 
one-sided. Under such circumstances, mouosyllal>ic languages, such as those of the 
Nagas, with no literature, with a floating pronunciation, with a system of taboo which 
is ever and anon prohibiting the further use of certain words, and Avilh a numl)er of 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to supply the ordinary needs of grammar, are bound to 
change very rapidly and quite independently of each other. Cases are on record in wliich 
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XagS-Bodo Sub-Group. 



Survey. 

Census of 

1921. 

Empeo or Kacheba Kaga 

10,2SO 

9,959 

Kabui or Kapwi . 

. 11,073 

15.647 

Khoirao 

. 1 5,000 

l,5i'3 

Total 

36,353 

1 

o 


Empeo. 
Kabul . 


Khoirao. 


niemliers of a tribe h Iio have emigrated l)ut a comparatively short distance ha^ e de\ el(>ped a 
language unintelligihle to the inhabitants of the parent village in two or three generations.’ 

Between the Bodo and the Xaita languages, there is an iiitermediate sub-f*roup 

belongino' in the main to the latter, l)ut 
posses-sinff distinct points of contact with the 
former." Empeo is the best known of these, 
as we have a grammar and a vocaljiilary of 
it by Mr. Soppitt. It is spoken in Xorth 
Cachar and in the western Xaga Hills, and 
it shows jioints of contact not only with 
Bodo but also with Kuki forms of speech, 
though in the main it is Xaga. Ivabui and Khoirao belong 
to north ^Manipur. ^Vs for the former all that wa.s known 
about it previous to the Survey was a short vocabulary 
compiled ])y Major McCulloch in the middle of the 
last century. About Khoirao nothing uas knoAvn till the 
Survey took it in hand. The Survey figures for these two 
languages were ^-ery rough estimates, with no census figures on Avhich they could be based. 
Since they were recorded, these tribes have fallen within the net of two regular censuses, and 
the figures shou'n for 1921 should be taken as more accurate than those given by the Survey, 

Turning to the Xaga languages proper, we find them falling naturally into three sub- 
groups, a western, a central, and an eastern. 
Of the western languages, the most im- 
portant is Augami, with its two dialects, 
Tengima and Chakroma, and numerous sub- 
dialects of Avhich the principal are Dzuna, 
Kehenft, and Xali. A good deal is known 
about Tengima. Beginning in the year 
Angami. 1850, Hodgson, Brown, StoAvart, and Butler 

all have given us vocabularies, and the descriptions of the tribe by tbe last two are classics. 
M’e have a grammar written bv McCabe in the year 1887 and a ])hrase-book bv 
Mr. Ptivenburg in 1905, the latter havuig api)eared subsequently to the Survey account. 
Then there are the admirable accounts of the language and of the habits and customs of 
the tribe from the pen of Mr. A. IV. Davis, Avhich appeared in the ^Vssam Census Report 
of 1891, and which have been iiartly reprinted in Volume III, Part ii of this Survey. 
Pinally in 1921 Ave have Mr. J. H. Hutton’s “The Angami Xagas,” Avhich supersedes all 
previous accounts of the tribe, and on pp. 291ff. of Avhich all our previous knowledge 

regarding its language has been excellently summarized. To 
the east of the Angamis are the Kezhamas, to whose north 
again lie the l»arbarous and saAage Sernas. Xorth of the 
Angamis and west of the Sernas are the Rengmas. Until the 
account of this Survey Avas published nothing whate\"er was knoAvn to outsiders a])out the 
Kezham a language, and we had only short aiid incomplete lists of a few words each of Serna 


AVestern Naga 

Sub-Group. 

Surrey. 

Census of 
1921. 

Angami . . . . 

35,410 

43,050 

Serna , . , . 

26,400 

34,883 

Eengma or Unza 

6,600 

5,103 

Kezhama . . . . 

1,620 

0,228 

Total 

. 68,930 

88,264 


Keahama. 

Serna. 

Eengtna. 


^ See McCube, Angami Grammar, ji- A 


* see .'leLnuc, .angaiui vjraramar, ji. ■*. 

’ In Volume III, Part ii, pp. 379ft'. of the Survey, I have also included Mibir in this group, but on reconsider, 
all the circunistanees, I now class it as helongicg to the XSga-Kuki Sub-Group, described below. 
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Central Naga Sub-Group. 


Ao 

Lhota 

Tengsa NagS 

Thukumi 

YacKumi 


Total, sat 


Ao. 


Survey. 

15,500 

22,000 

3 


38,000 


Census of 1921. 
30,142 
18,412 


48,554 


ami E.erijj'ma, but since tliPii Mr. Hutton lias niven us a Seiua sraiumar ami vocal Hilary. 
The Pteiignias call themselves by the uame of Huza, which is really the name of one of 
the two dialects of the lauguaa’e. It may be added that about half a century ago, a 
number of Kengmas were driven out of their proper home by the constant attacks of 
neighbouring tribes, and settled on a range of hills lying between the ^likir Hills in the 
Nowgong District and the forests of the Dhansiri. This })ortion of the trilie has lost 
most of its savage customs, and has to some extent taken to the habits of the people of 
the plains, while the others retain their primitive sim])licity. The most characteristic 
feature which distinguishes these M'estern Xaga lanuaiages from those of the Central 
Sub-Group is that in them the negative particle follows the word that it negatives, 
whereas in the Central Sub-Group it precedes it. 

The princijial members of the Central Sub-Group of the Xaga languages are Ao 

and Lhota. Minor memhers are Tengsa, 
Thukumi and Yachumi. AVe have excel- 
lent gi-ammars and vocabularies of both Ao 
and Lhota prepared by tiie local mission- 
aries. The former is well known and has 
often been written about, but the literature 
concerning it is not always easy to find, as it 
has been described under at least nine different names, some 
appropriate enough, and others due to misapprehension. As 
an instance of the latter, we may quote the name ‘ Assiringia.’ This is the name of a 
village inhabited by a ‘Xaked Xaga ’ tribe, the members of Avhich speak an Eastern Xaga 
language. But Aos often come dotvn from their homes to the plains throrxgh this 
village, and are hence wrongly given its name hy the Assamese. Other Jiames for Ao 
are again taken from' the names (jf passes tlirough which they come to the plains. Thus, 
those who come dowji through the Do}) Duar Pass are called ‘ Diipdoria,’ and those rvho 
come down by the Hatigor Duar Pass are called ‘ Hatigorria.’ But these are names and 
nothinii’ more and connote 510 distinction of tribe or dialect. Ao lias two rvell-marked 

dialects, — Chungli and Mongsen, — and is spoken in the 
north-east of the X'aga Hills District. Lhota is spoken 
south of Ao about the centre of the same district, Avhere it abuts on Sibsauar. Its 
speakers are generally known as Lhota or Tsontsi'i, but they called themselves Ky 5 , 
Avhile they are known to the Assamese as IMiklai. All these names are also used to 

indicate the language. Teaesa, Thukumi, and Yachumi are 
spoken l)y tribes beyond the Dikhu, and outside settled 
British territory. Very little is knauvn aliout them, but 
short vocabularies enable us to connect them with Ao and Lhota. 

In the Eastern A aga Sub-Group are included the lansuanes of all the other Xtiaa 


Lhota. 


Tengsa. 
Thukumi. 
Y achumi. 


Eastern Naga Sub-Group. 


Arir-R-anliu 

Chingmegnii. 

Banj'ava 

Mutonii 

aioiioDgia 

X»ni'any:ia 

Chang 

Assiringia 

Mdaliang 

Sliangge 


Savvey. 
o.COO 

1,600 

l,87u 


Census of 1921- 


Total, sat 


iLtOOO 


tribes found in the tract east of the Ao 
Country, extending to the Kadiiii country on 
the east and liounded on the south hy the 
Patkoi Pana-e. Mithin tliese limits there 
are many different triiies, some of tliem con- 
sisting o.ily of a few villaues, and all, or 
nearly all, speaking laiuiuai!,es uniiitellinihle 
the one to the other. Within twenty miles 
of country five or six dialects are often to he 
found. The information that we possess 
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regarding the languages spoken in this area is very scanty, hut, so far as our know ledge 
extends at present, a strong affinity appears to exist among them all. There is also a 
great resemblance in the manners and customs of the Xagas of this tract. They nearly 
all expose their dead upon bamboo platforms, leaving the body to rot there, the skull 
being preserved in the bone-house, which is to be found in nearly every village. In 
several of the tribes, the women go perfectly Jiaked. In others the men. None of them 
have been recorded in the Census of 1921. 

The most important general point about these Eastern Naga forms of sj)eech is that 
Characteristics of the Eastern they form a group of transition languages bridging over the 
Naga languages. between the other Naga tongues and Kachin, the great 

language which lies to their east and south. Another peculiarity which deserves notice 
is that at least four languages of the sub-group,— Angwangku, Chingmegnu, Chang, and 
Namsangia, — appear to have an organic conjugation of the veil). Each tense seems to 
change according to the person of the sul)ject, a state of affairs quite foreign to the other 
members of the Naga group and to Kachin, and almost foreign to the Bodo group. The 
Namsangia verl) (while not changing for number) has its three jiersons for eaeh tense, 
just like Assamese or Bengali. 

Taking these Eastern Naga languages from west to east, the first we meet are 
Angwangku. Angwangku or Tableng, and Chingmegnu or Tamlu. A 

Chingmegnu. rough estimate shows that they are spoken each by about 

2,500 persons, naked savages who reside (.sometimes both in the same village) in the 
hills on both sides of the river Dikhu, before it enters the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Like so niany of these Tilieto-Burman tribes they call themselves by their word for 
‘man’, — Kdtd. Tableng and Tamlu are the names given to them l)y the English after 
villages in which they live. They call their own lajiguages .Vngwangku and Ching- 
megnu respectively. Politically their main habitat is in the extreme north-east of the 
Naga Hills District. Beyond the Dikhu Biver, outside settled British territory, we find 
a language called, by the Aos, Mojung, and by its speakers, who are doubtfully estimated 

to be about 6,500 in number, Chang. The Aos call all trans- 
Dikhu Nagas ‘ Miri ’, and hence the Changs are often alluded 
to by that name, which should be avoided, as leading to confusion with the altogether 
different Miris of the upper waters of the Subansiri. Nearly connected with Chang is 

Banpara, Avith one dialect called Mutonia, Avhich is spoken 
by tribes in Avestem and central Sibsagar to the east of 
Angwangku. IVe have only a feAv li.sts of AAords belonging to this language and its 
dialect. At the eastern extremity of the same district lie the Mohongias, also called 
Borduarias and Paniduarias. BroAvn, AAriting in the year 1851, says that their lani>uage 
is the same as Namsangia, but this is not borne out by the only aA-ailable specimen of 
the language,— the first ten numerals published by Peal in 1872. Crossing the Sibsagar 

frontier, Ave find the Nagas of Lakhimpur, usually knoAvn 
l)y the name of Nanisangias, but also called Jaipuria Nagas 
after the name of the village through which they mostly descend to the plains. IVe 
kuoAV more about their language tlian Ave do about any others of the Eastern Sub-Group, 
for Bobinson published a grammar and vocabulary of it in the year 1819. Owen 
Hodgson, Peal, Sir George Campbell, and Butler have also giA’en us more or less extended 
lists of words. Since then nothing seems to have been done regarding them. Indeed at 


Banpara and Mutonia. 


Namsangia. 



>rlGl-KrKi stjb-grotjp. 


m 


Blosbang. 

Shangge. 


the present day local Europeans seem to know much less about the languages of Sibsagav 
and Lakhimpur than did their predecessors of two generations ago. Even the Linguistic 
Survey has failed to obtain any additional information concerning them. The list of 

Eastern Naga languages is completed by a reference to 
IMoshang and Shangge, the languages of two tribes in the 
wild country south of the Patkoi. Further to the east and 
south we have the great Kachin country, the main language of which is Kachin or 
Singpho. It forms a link between the Naga and Tibetan languages on the one side and 
Burmese on the other, and also leads, through the Meithei of Manipur, from Naga and 
Tibetan into the Kuki-Cliin groirp. 

There is, moreover, another chain of connexion between Naga and Kuki, the Naga- 

Kuki Sub-Group of langirages, which, on the other side, 
Waga-Kuki Sab Group. corresponds to the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group already mentioned 

as leadmg from Naga, into Bodo. The most important of these is Mikir, the head- 
quarters of which are now in the hills that bear the same 
name in the Nowgong District of Assam, and which is also 
spoken in slightly varying dialectic forms in South Kamrup, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 

North Cachar, and the Naga Hills. Small 
fragments of the tribe are also found else- 
Aviiere, and it cannot be doubted that in 
former times the Mikirs occupied a compara- 
tively large tract of country in the lower 
Hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
jiortion of the range stretching from the 
Garo Hills to the Patkoi. As elsewhere, the 
Mikirs call themselves by their word for ‘ man,’ Jrleng. Their language has received 
some attention from the missionaries who work among them. We have a vocabulary and 
some short pamphlets written in it, and an admirable grammar Avith selected texts from 
the pen of the late Sir Charles Lyall. In Volume III, Part ii of the Survey I have' 
classed Mikir as falling Avithin the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group. The language has affinities 
Avith Bodo, but subsequent investigation has shoAvn that it is much more closely connec- 
ted Avith Kuki, and that it should he classed, as here, as belonging to the Naga-Kuki 
Sub-Group, in which it occupies a somewhat iudei)endent position. 


Mikir. 


Naga-Kuki Sub-Group. 



Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Mikir . 

89,516 

109,123 

Sopvoma 

1<',000 

13, <>96 

Maram 

2,500 

3,622 

Miyangkhan^ 

5,000 

... 

Kwoirt'ny 

5,000 


Tangkhul . 

26,000 

24,170 

Maring 

1,600 

2,356 

Totai 

139,516 

152,206 


The remaining Naga-Kuki languages are found chiefly in the State of Manipur. As 
previously explained, there occurred a backAvash from the south of Kuki-Chin tribes ijito 
this state, Avhere they found Naga tribes already settled. W^e thus find here a great 
immher of Kuki tribes, scattered over the country, etich speaking a different language, 
and also a number of Naga tribes, equally scattered, and all retaining languages of the 
Naga family in a more or less corrupted condition. The hills of north Manipur lie 
immediately to the south of the Aiigami Naga country, and it is natural that here the 
Naga characteristics are retained most vigorously. It is in this locality that Ave find 

Sopvoma, vised by the Nagas of the covmtry round Mao 
sopvoma. (whence their alternative name of ‘Mao Nagas’) on the 

Manipur Naga Hills frontier, about tAventy miles south of Kohima. It is the language 
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of tills sub-grovip -wliich most iiearlv approaclies tlie true w estern Xaga speech, its closest 
, , • relative being Kezliaiiia. South of ^lao lie the ^laiaius, 

inhahitiiig one large village. The tn'o tribes claim to have a 
coiumoH origin, hut are at jierpetual feud vith each other. Both Brmvu and McCulloch 
have given us vocabularies of their laniruage, ivhich are suf&cient to show that iUs 
different from, hut akin to, Sopvoma. In connexion with Maram, we may mention 

Mivangkhantt or Mayangkhong classed by Damant v ith it 
Miyangkhang. Sopvoma. Xotliiug more is known about it. Here 

Kwoireng. iusert Kwoireng or Liyang, of which we have 

vocabularies by Brown and IMcCulloch. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
north of Manipur town, and just south of the great Barail Range which forms the north- 
western boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the Kabui Xagas, whose 
speech belongs to the Xaga-Bodo sub-group, and their language is intermediate between 
that and Naga-Kuki. The forms taken by Kwoireng pronouns agree best with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geogmphical position of its speakers would 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They are a race possessed of 
some energy, which developes itself in tnide with the Augamis and our frontier districts. 

The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 
Tangkhui. north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Luhupa 

or Luppa from the luhnp, or curious helmet of cane worn by members of the northern 
sections of the triije when going into battle. But such a name is misleading, as a similar 
headdress is worn by the Mao Nagas. The number of Tangkhui dialects is said to be 
very great, almost every village in the interior having its separate form of speech. IVe 
may select three as typical,— Tangkhui proper (spokeii in and near tlie village of Ukrul), 
Phadang, and Khaugoi. Brown has given us three short vocabularies of Tangkhui, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeeded in obtaining sufficient specimens to compile a short 
grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter Avas published, the Rev. W. Pettigrew has 
compiled a formal Tangkhui grammar and vocabulary. The head-quarters of the tribe 
are at Lkrul, about forty miles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distance 
Phadang to the south -east of the Mao tract. IMcCulloch has gwen us 

Khangoi. vocabularies of Phadang and Khanu'oi. Tiie former closely 

agrees Avith Tangkhui, Avhile Khangoi lias much more of a Kuki complexion. The latter 

leads us to IMarinit, spoken by a Xaga tribe inhabitiiig a feAV 
small villages in the Hirok range of hills Avhich separates 
IManipur from Upper Burma, There is also a small colony of them in the Manipur 
Valiev, about 25 miles south of the capital of the State. It has two dialects, Khuil)id 
and Maring proper, AA'hich are closely related to each other. It is the one of the Xaga- 
Kuki languages Avhich most nearly ap})r('aehes the Kuki-Cliin (xroup. The pronoun of 
the first person is the same as in Kuki. Both BroAvn and McCulloch have Mven us 
glaring vocabularies, and the Lingui.stic Survey has succeeded in collecting sufficient 
materials to compile a short grammar of the language. 

The Kachin Group hardly concerns us, as most members of the tribe that speaks 

the languages composing it dwell in Burma, and the Awrious 
forms of Kachiji speech will be considered in connexion Avith 


Maring. 


Kachin Group. 


The •'Sailiu ’ of some wi'iter.s is proliably a misprint. 
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the Liugxxlstic Survey of Buriua. There are, however, a lew Kachiu speakers found in 
Kachin Group. Assam, aud they must he my exeuse for the 

•Survey. Ceii.-us of 1021. folloAviuo- remarks, which, so far as Burma is 
Kachni . . . 1,020 151.100 , , , 

concerned, must Ije taken as merely jirovi- 

sional, pending the publication of the results of tlie Linguistic Survey of Burma. 
Another name for Kachin is, in Burma, Chhmpaw, and, in As.sam, Singplio. This word, 
in its two different forms, means projierly ‘ a man of the Kachin tribe,’ and lienee ‘ a 
man ’ generally. The Kachins inhabit the ;>reat tract of country including the upper 
waters of the Chindwin and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, and to the 
north, north-east, and north-west of the more settled parts of Kpper Burma, During the 
last thiee quarters of a century they have spread a long wav to the south into the Nor- 
thern Shan States and the districts of Bhamo and Katha. They would probably ■ have 
extended much further, if we had not annexed Upper Burma when we did ; and indeed 
at the present moment there are isolated Kachin villages far down in the Southern Shan 
States and e\en beyond the Sain in River. Colonies of them appear to have entered 
Assam, where they are known as Singphos, something over a century ago. At anv rate, 
their language shows tliat they luust have come into that country after long contact with 
the Burmans. Philology and the traditions of their race alike point to the head-waters 
of the Irrawaddy as their original home, from which they have gradually extended, 
mainly along the river courses, oustiug their immigrant predecessors, the Burmese and 
the Shans. The language of the Kachins varies greatly over tlic large tract of country 
that they occupy. They are essentially a people of the lulls, and almost every hill has 
got its peculiar form of speech. We may, iiowever, divide all the dialects into three 
classes— the northern, the Kaori, and that of the sovrthern Kachins. The northern dia- 
lect, which we know best in the form in which it is spoken by the Singplios of Assam, 
has been described in the grammatical sketclies of Logan, Major (afterwards Brigadier- 
General) Maegregor, and Mr. Needham. Southern Kachin, which is that spoken in the 
Bhamo district, is illustrated by those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, while the Kaori 
dialect, which is the language of the Kaori Lopais, who inhabit the hills to the east and 
the south-east of Bhamo, forms the basis of that written bv Dr. Cushir.o'. As regards 
the mutual relationship between Kachin and tJie other Tilteto-Burman languages, it may 
be said to occupy a somewhat independent position. In phonology it comes close to 
Til)etan; on the other hand, it is also intimately related to the Naira and Kuki-Chin 
languages and to Burmese. Among the Naga. languages, its nearest affinities are to those 
that form the Eastern Suh-gronp. Of the Kuki-Chin languages, it sliows remarkable 
points of resemblance to Meithei. Its relationship to Burmese has never been disputed. 
The inquiries made during the progress of this Survey show that Kachin, Avithout neces- 
sarily being a transition language, forms a connecting link betAveen Tibetan on the one 
hand, and Naga, IMeithei, and Burmese on the other. 


The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chiu tril)cs extends from the Naga Hills, 
KuM-chin Group. Cacliar, and East Sylhet on the north, down to the Sando- 

Avay district of Burma in the south; from the Myittha River 
in the east, nearly to the Bay of Bengal on the Avest. It is almost entirely filled u]) bv 
hills aud mountain ridges, separated by deep valleys. Vie find the tribes also in the 
Valley of Manipur and in small settlements in the Cachar plains aud Sylhet. Both tiie 
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Kuki-Chik SuB-GBoups. jg Assamese or Bensrali term applied 

MeitLei .... 240,637 342,645 generally to all the hill tribes of this race 

: ; : iSSi iSJfs vicinity, 41-hile ‘ Chin ’ or ‘ Khyeng ’ 

Old Kuki . . . 48,814 26,245 is a Burmese word used to denote those 

Southern- Chin . . . 110,225 30,206 living in the countrv between Burma and 

Hnclassed .... ... 167,517 ^ . 

Total . 567,625 790.314 Assam. A'either of these terms is employed 

by the tribes themselves. The denomination ‘ Kuki-Chiu ’ for this group of people 
and for the group of languages which they speak is therefore purely conventional, there 
being no indigenous name covering them all as a whole. The tribal languages fall into 
two main sub-groups, which we may conveniently call the ‘ Meithei ’ and the ‘ Chiu.’ 
We have already seen hoiv it is probable that this stock migrated from the north or 
north-east into the Manipur Valley and there settled, while another branch of the same 
stock proceeded further south and filled the Lushai and Chin Hills. Assuming that 

this represents the true facts of the national movement, 
Meithei represents the language of the original settlers in 
Manipur, and Chin that of the more southern migration. In these southern seats the 
language rapidly developed, partly by its own natural groAvth and partly by its contact 
with the Burmese. The development of Meithei, the language of Manipur, has, on 
the other hand, been slow and independent. The Manipuris are mentioned in the Shan 
chronicles so early as a. d. 777, and probably owing to the fact that it has in later 
times developed into a literary language, their present form of speech o-ives the 
impression of an archaic character. The language has an alphabet, said to have ])een 


Meithei 


introduced from Bengal about two centuries ago, and, written in this character, possesses 
a series of chronicles, carrying the history of the State as far back as the year 1432. This 
character is now practically obsolete, being ousted from current use bv the Bengali 
alphabet. The language of the chronicles, too, is obsolete and is indeed intellio-ible 
only to professed scholars who have made it their business to study it. In Mr Hodson’s 
book ‘ The Meitheis ’ there is given a long passage in this ancient dialect with the 
corresponding words in modem Meithei, and there can be no better example of the 
rapid changes Avhich can be undergone by a Tibeto-Burman language in the course of a 
few centuries. IVe have here two different languages with hardly a word in common 
and it is difficult to believe that one is the descendant of the other. So far as I ain 
aAvare, no European has ever studied the archaic dialect, and, for scientific puq)o.ses 
though it would be of little practical use, a grammar of it Avould be of considerable 
value ; for, between Burma and Tibet, Meithei is the only Tibeto-Burman langua'>-e the 
history of which it would be possible to trace tlirough at least tAvo hundred ''years 
Eor the modern language, we have now the Bev. W. Pettigrew’s very full o-rammar 
which has appeared since the Meithei section of the Survey saAv the light. At'^the same 
time further information regarding this interesting language would be very welcome 
We do not know if it has any dialects, and it is not improbable that further inquiries 
on this point would show that the apparent gulf betAveen IMeithei and the other Kuki- 
Chin languages is actually filled up by intermediate forms of speech. At present this 
much is certain, that the modem language has preserved many traces of a more ancient 
stage of phonetic development, and hence sometimes agrees more closely with Burmese 
and even with Tibetan, than with the Kuki-Chin languages proper. On the other hand* 
in certain respects it shows points of common origin with the Naga languages and* 
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Old Kuki Sub-Gbodp. 


Hrangkhol 

Survey. 

8,450 

Census of 192 
671 

Hallam 

. 26,848 

3,131 

Langrong 

6,266 


Hmar 

2,000 

8,586 

Kyau or Chaw . 


351 

Others 

5,250 

13,506 

Total 

. 48,914 

26,245 


especially with Kachiii, being' a connecting link between them and the southern, more 
developed, forms of speech. 

The Chin forms of speech include somethiug like forty distinct languages, which 

may he divided into the Xorthern Chin, the Central Chiu, 
Chin languages. Kuki, and the Southern Chin sub-groups. Tlie Old 

Kuki languages are most closely connected with the Central Chin sub-group, hut, for 
historical reasons, it will he most convenient to consider them first of all. They are 

sixteen in numljer, and most of them are 
spoken by trilies now living in Manipur, 
Cachar (especially the northern sub- 
division), Sylhet, and Hill Tippera, who 
migrated to their present settlements at 
different periods in the last three centuries 
from their original homes in and about 
Lushai Land. Only one tribe, the Hmar, remained in its original seat, and their 
language is at the present day much mixed with Lushei. The main migration to the 
north was indirectly due to the pressure exercised by the Lushais. These pressed the 
Thados from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards into their 
present homes. The Thados now occupied the old home of the Old Kukis, hut the 
irresistible progress of the Lushais northwards still continued, and the Thados hird to 
follow those whom they had dispossessed into almost the same localities ; and as their 
arrival was later, they and their fellows became popularly known as Xew Kukis, the 
earlier immigrants being known as Old Kukis. “Old Kuki” connotes a distinct group 
of cognate tribes and languages, but “ New Kuki ” connotes only one tribe, the Thados, 
out of five closely connected ones, the rest of whom still live in the Lushai and Chin 
Hills. It is therefore best to abandon the term “New Kuki,” and to call the whole 
group of five by the name of “ Northern Chins.” The Lushais now occupy the old seat 
of the Old Kukis, and of, subsequently, the Thados. After dispossessing the latter, 
they still attempted to progress north, and it mlis this which brought them first into 
hostile contact with the British power. 

lAe thus see that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Kuki-Chin tribes, so that 
we find Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of the early Meithei, but also by tribes 
whose native languages, once the same as an old form of that speech, have developed inde- 
pendently, and, owing to the want of a literature, much faster in a country far to the south. 

The principal Old Kuki languages arc HrangkhoP, with its dialect known as Bete, 

spoken in Hill Tippera and North Cachar, Hallam spoken in 
Sylhet and Hill Tippera, and Langrong, also spoken in the 
latter State. IVe have a grammar of Hrangkhol by 
Mr. Soppitt, hut, till the Linguistic Survey, very little has 
been known about the others. No less than elevem langu- 
ages are spoken by small Old Kuki colonies in the State of 
Manipur. These are Aimol (Census figures, 387), Chiru 
(1,577), Kolren (GOO), KOm (2,855), Chote (264),{ Muntuk 
(nil), Karum (nil), Purum (1,132), Anal (3,065), Hiroi-Lamgang (714), and Vaiphei 


Hrangkhol. 


Hallam. 


Langrong. 


Manipur languages. 


* jUsfi written Rangkhol and Hrangchal, bat Hrangkhol is slid to be the coiTect fnrm. 

’ A slightly different list of only ten tribes is given in Colonel Shakespear’s ‘The Luphei Kuki Clans,’ p. 151. 
VOL. I, Pakt I. 
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Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Thado 

. 

31,437 

33,258 

Sokte 

• 

9,005 

30,633 

Siyin 

. , 

1,770 

3,143 

Ralte 

. 

18,133 

5,539 

Paite 

Total 

Thado. 

60,345 

10,460 

83,033 


(2,882). The Chiru and the Anal are mentioned in the Manipur chronicle as far hack a 
the middle of the 16th century, and the Aiinol make their first appeamnce therein in 
1723. Regarding the other’s I have no information as to uhen they arrived. As 

already said, Hmar is still spoken in Lushai Land, the tribe 
having accepted Lushai dominatioir ; and finally, far to the 
south, on the l)anks of tlie Koladyne, rve fiudCharv spoken 
by the descendants of some Old Kuki slaves who were offered to a local pagoda Iry a 
pious queen of Arakan some three centuries ago. 

The Northern Chin Sub-Group includes Thado (with its dialects Khongzai, 
NoBTnEfiN CHI^ Sl’b-Geolp. Lungtimg, Jaugslieu, and Sairang), Sokte, 

Siyin, Ralte, and Paite. The Thados, who 
are sometimes, as explained above, called 
Neu' Kukis, formerly lived in the Lushai 
and Chin Hills, wlrere they had established 
themselves after having expelled the Old 
Kuki Hrangkhol and Bete tribes. They were 
themsehes gradually ousted by the Lushais from the former tract and settled dowir in 
Caehar and the Aaga Hills some time between 1840 and 1850. About the middle of 
the ISth century the Thados of the Chin Hills were comjuered by the Soktes and were 
dri\en north into the .southern hills of Manipur, where they are now found and are 
ocaliy kiiown as Khongzais. There are now very few Thado villages left in the Chin 
Sokte Hills. The Sokte tribe, Avhich includes the Soktes proper 

and the Kamhows (or, as the Burmese call them, the 
Siyir.. Kanhows) occupy the northern parts of tlie Chin Hills, and 

tlie Siyins the hills immediately to their east, round Port 
M liite. These two last really belong to Burma, and will be dealt with in the Burmese 

Linguistic Survey. They are mentioned here only to 
complete the tale of the Northern Cliins. The Raltes are 
principally found in the western parts of the Lushai Hills, but in modern times bodies 
Paitg of them have settled in Caehar, both in the plains and in the 

hills. The Paites are scattered all over the Lushai Hills, a 
eu jeiug' found in almost every village. They have accepted the Dulien domination, but 
e retained their own language, which, however, like Ralte, is much mixed with Lushei. 

The Central Chin languages are Shunkia or TasliOn, Lai, Lushei or Dulien, Banioo.! 

C'EyiEAL Chin Scb-Gboup. . - — ’ ’’ 


Shunkia , 
Lai 

Lushei 

Banjogi 

Pankhii 


.Surrey. 

41,215 

24,550 

4r0,.53e 

soo 

•5C0 


Census of IP’JL. 
20.754 
43,731 
77,180 
3 


Total 


and Pankhii. These are all closely connected 
with the northern sub-group, but have a still 
greater affinity with the Old Kuki forms of 
speech. Ihe Tashoiis, who call themselves 
Shunklas, dwell in the country south of 
that inhabited by the Siyins and Soktes, 

properly fail within the boimds of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. They are mentioned liere only for the sake of com- 
pleting the list. They form a powerful trilie, and their country is the most thickly 
populatea 111 the Chin Hills. There are several dialects of the language, and at present 

Lai. 5vhich we know more than the name is called 

Zahao or Tahow. Like the Shunklas, the Lais properly 


107,604 141.66S 
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LakRer. 


belong to Bvirma, although there are colonies of tliem whose language falls within the 
purview of this Survey. The Lais inhabit the middle portion of the Chin Hills, their 
name being said to mean ‘ Central.’ The Burmese call them ‘ Baungshe ’ from their 
fashion of wearing a knot of hair over the forehead. Several dialects of Lai are spoken 
by the surrounding tribes, and nearly all of them also understand the standard form of 
that speech. This is also the case witli the Shunklas, so that Lai is an important 
language for the purposes of administration, and has been well illustrated in a grammar 

prepared by Major Xewland. Lakher, one of the dialects, is 
spoken in the south of the Lushai Hills. Its speakers are 
called Zao or Zo hy the Chins. They are an offshoot of the Tlan-tlang (or, as the 
Burmese officers say, Klang-klang) Lais, whom the British first met on the Arakan and 
Chittagong frontier under the name of Shendoos. 

As Lai bids fair to become the general means of communication in the Chiu 

Hills, so Lushei has become that of the Lushai Hills. This 
tract has become the scene of various migrations, new 
tribes at different times pushing the preceding inhabitants westwards and northwards. 
The Lushais, who are now the prevail!. ig race, seem to have l)Sgun to move 
forwards from the south-east in the early part of the nineteenth century. Between 
1840 and 1850 they obtained final possession of the North Lushai Hills, having 
pressed the former possessors, the Thados, before them into Cachar. In 1849 tliey made 
a raid on a Thado village in that district, and for the first time came into contact with 
us and found their northward progress finally stopped. Our sulisequent relations with 
them are a matter of history. Their name is commonly spelt ‘Lushai,’ but the proper 
mode, which is employed when shaking of their language, is ‘ Lushei.’ They usually 
call themselves ‘ Dulien ' and their language ‘ Dulien Tong.’ I'he latter has several 
dialects of which the best known is Ngente, spoken by a non-Ltishai tribe in parts of the 
South Lushai Hills, in the villages round Demagiri, and in some of the Western 
Howlong villages. Another is Fanuai, spoken, also Ijy a non-Lushai tribe, between the 
eastern border of the South Lushai Hills and the Koladyne. Standard Lushei is com- 
j)aratively well known. Several grammars Intve been written of it, the most important 
being that of the pioneer missionaries, Messrs. Lorrain and Savidge, which is accom- 
panied by a very full dictionary. Banjog! and Paiikhu are 
two unimportant languages -spoken in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Lushei is the only one of these three languages for 
which fairly accurate figures are available. 

The languages classed as Southern Chin do not, save m two instances, fall within 
the scope of the Linguistic Survey of India. The two exceptions are Khyang or Sho and 

Khami, Khweymi, or Kumi. The language 
of the Khyaugs or Khyengs (the word is 
merely the Arakan pronunciation of the word 
‘ Chin ’) hardly concern us, as their main 
ha’oitation is the country on both sides of the 
Arakan Yoma, in Burma, but about a hun- 
dred of them are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and thus fall within the present 
Sijrvev. The Survey figures (95,599) given 


Banjogi. 

PankRu. 


SoutRern CRiii Sub-Group. 

Survey. Census of 1921. 


C Illume . 




Welarmg 




Chinbok . 




Yindu 



105 

Chinbdn . 



6S-1 

Taunirdia 



6,253 

Khyang , 


, 95.500 

107 

Khau.i 

. 


27,346 

Auu 

. 


712 

.^J’bang , 

Total , 

. 110,22o 

35,206 
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OH the niargin are those of the Burma Census of 1891, hut at that time all the languages 
of the Sub-Group except Khami were iuclucled under the general name of Khyang. 

Their language has received some attention, and we have grani- 
Khyang. vocabularies by Major Fryer and Mr. Houghton, 

besides word-lists by other writers. They are partially civilized and are hence some- 
times knoun as ‘ Tame Chins.’ They call themselves ‘ Sh5.’ 
The Khamis, or as the Burmese nickname them ‘ Khweymis,’ 
‘Dogs’ tails’, are found in the Chittagong Bill Tracts, and along the Kiver 
Koladyne in Arakan. They used to live in the Chin Hills, and came to their 
present seats only in the middle of the nii.eteenth century. M e have several vocabul- 
aries of their language, and a short grammar iR^blished in 1866 by the B,ev. L. Stilson. 
This language also properly belongs to Burma, and its inclusion in the Linguistic 
Survey of India is merely due to the presence of some of the speakers in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. All the other languages of this suh-groi;p are confined to Burma, and will 
form subjects of the investigations of the Linguistic Survey of that Province. For the 
sake of provisional completeness I have given in the list in the above marginal note, the 
names which I have come across, but I cannot assert either that it is complete 
or even that the names given are correct. It is not as yet even certain 

that all the languages named are Tibeto-Burman. The 

Chinme. o o i i 

Chinmfes, who were formerly described as inhabiting the 
sources of the eastern Mon, and as a connecting link between the Lais and the 
, Chinboks, have been lost sight of since 1901. A similar 

fate has befallen the Welaung Chins, who Avere formerly 
described as inhabiting the villages at the head-waters of the Myittha Eiver, and as 

being bounded on the north by the I^ais and on the south by 
the Chinboks. These last named live in the hills from the 


Chinme. 


Welaung. 


described as inhabitinc 


Chinbok. 


Chinbon. 


Maw Hiver down to the Sawchaung. They are bounded on the north by the Lais and the 
Welaungs, on the east by the Burmans, on the west bj the tribes of the Arakan Yoma, 

and on the south by the Yindu Chius. The Yindus are 
found in the valleys of the Salinchaung and the nortliem 
Chinbon Valley. The Chinbons inhabit the southern 

end of the Monchaung and stretch across the Arakan Yoma 
into the valley of the Pichaung. All these localities, unless otherwise stated are in, or 
Taungtha, Anu, M’hang. Pakokku District of Burma. In tlie same District 

are found the Taring thas. .Vnu is spoken in northern 
Arakan, and M’hang in Akyab. The last named is also reported from Kyaukpyu. 

This is not the place in n liich to explain the main points of difPerentiation rvhich 

characterize the Kuki-Chin languages. The necessaw 

General characteristics of . . . xiic ncces.saij 

the Kuki-Chin languages. particulars will be found in Volume III, Part iii. But I 


Taungtha, Anu, M’hang. 


may draw attention to one ])eculiarity rvhich admirablv 
illustrates the nature of the Tibeto-Burman construction. It is a rvell-known fact that 
none of these languages has developed a p.roper verb. The words ivhich perform the 
functions of our verbs are, in reality, verbal norms denoting a state or an action. They 
are therefore dealt vith as nouns, and forms corresponding to our tenses are formed by 
adding postpositions, or are compounds the last part of which has the meaning of 
‘ finishing,’ ‘ beginning,’ etc. This is peculiarly evident in the Chin languages. In most 
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Sae (Lui) Geoup. 


Survey. 

Census of 1921 

Lui Languages — 


Andro and Sengmai 


Chairel 


Kadu 

18,594 

Daingnet . 

4,915 

Ganan ....... 

1,022 

Sak or Thet ...... 

614 


Andro. Sengmai, Chairel. 


of thorn the ver])s are never conceived in the abstract, hut are always put into relation- 
ship with some other noun Avhich, with us, avouUI he the subject. This is effected in 
exactly rhe same aarv as with ordinary nouns, viz., by prefixing the possessive pronouns, 
so that the expression ‘ my going ’ is used instead of ‘ I go.’ Thus, in Lushei, when 
we Avant to say ‘ I am’, we say M ni, literally ‘my being’; and Avhen we AAaiit to say 
‘thou art,’ A\’e say i nl, ‘thy being.’ 

The Sak, or Lui, Group caimot be considered as definitely established till the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma is completed. 

The Luis or Lois are a group of servile tribes found in the Manipur State, and are 

said Ijoth by the Meitheis and by their oavu 
traditions to be descendants of the autoch- 
thones of the country, Avho were dispossessed 
of their fertile hinds by the tribes of the 
Meithei confederacyh McCulloch, in his 
Account of the Valley of llunnipore and 
of the Hill Tribes, gives vocabularies of 

three languages, — Andro, Sengmai, and 

•• 2.5,145 Chairel,— spoken by Lui tribes, but no such 

Avere reported for the Linguistic Suiu'ey, and subsequent accounts have shoAvn that they 
are noAV nearly extinct. Already in McCulloch’s day (1859) they were in course of 

being superseded by the dominant Meithei. Andro and 
Sengmai are practically the same language, and they are 
closely connected Avith the Kadu mentioned beloAv. Chairel is very different from these 
three, and I have been unable as yet satisfactorily to affiliate it to any other forms of 
Tibeto-Burman speech, although it manifestly belongs to that sub-family. Pending 
further information from the Burma side, I have temporarily put it together Avith the 
tAVo other Ldi languages, although I cannot suggest any relationship between it and 
them. 

Kadu is spoken in the neighbouring Burma districts of Myitkyina, Katha, and 

Upper ChindAvin,andGanan in the last two of these. Gauau 
is merely a variant of Kadu, and its speakers as Avell as those 
A-Sak.’ This leads us on to Sak or Thet, spokeri far aAvay, in 
the Akyab District, Avliich is allied to Kadu. Mr. Taylor' 
tell s us tliat, aecordinn to Burmese history, in early days the 
Saks inhabited the upper part of the I rraAAaddy Valley. Some of these are supposed to 
have travelled from their original settlement in Xorth Burma in a south-Avesterly direc- 
tion into Arakan. He suggests that some of them may have passed on into !Manipur and 
become the ancestors of the Andro and Sengmai tribes. Another possible explanation 
is, hoAveA^er, that the original Kadu-Saks, Avliile still in north Burma, spread also into 
Manipur, and that the Andro and Sengmai Avere left liehind there, like the Kadus of 
Myitkyina and the neighbourhood, Avheii the Saks migrated to the South-5Vest. The 
facts that they were servile tribes, and that they A\ere expropriated by the Meitheis, 
show that they must have l)een very early settlers there, and that they Avere found there 
by tlte Meitheis Avhen they conquered the country. 

* Sec T. C. Hodson. The Mehhri.<t, p. (55. 

^ The ‘tCadiis’, iu Aol. XII, Pa'i j ( ' ‘Jgg) of the JuiirtiaL of the Bo.rma ReseareJt Soriet^. It laav te added that 
‘ Sak tie old ^\ritten form, rvhilo ‘ Thet ' the luodevu colloquial form of the ii.ime. 


Kadu. 

Ganan. 

of Kadu call themselves 


Sak. 
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Finally, Daingnet is the lan^na^e, much corrupted l)y the Iiido-Aryan Beuirali, of 

the descendants of Sak prisoners of war from the Valley of 
Daingnet. Lower Chindwin, Avho were captured hy King Miudi of 

Arakan at the close of the thirteenth century and made to settle in the Akyab 
Districth 


The remaining languages of the Tiheto-Burman Sub-Family belong to Burma, and 
their consideration must be left to the Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here, for the sake 
of completeness I shall give little more than a catalogue as accurate as our present 
knowledge permits. 


_ ^ Under the head of the Burma Group I here include not 

Burma Group. 

onlv Burmese and the languages directlv allied to it, but also 
a number of other languages which have been hitherto classed as hybrids or corrupt 
mixtures of Burmese with Kachiu or other forms of speech. Another suggestion has 
been made that, like the Luis, the tribes speaking them may he remnants, or predeces- 
sors, left by the Burmese in their migration from the north into Burma, or possibly that 
they were tribes of the same stock as the Burmese, who left the original seat after them. 
Pending the decision of the Burma Linguistic Survey I have therefore provisionally 


prefixed them to the Burma Sub-Group. 



Bubma Gbovp. 

Census of 1 

Szi 


. 0,663 

Lasl i 


. 16,570 

Mara . 


. 20,577 

Maingtha 


339 

Phun . 


243 

Mru . 


22,907 

Burmese 


.8,423,256 

Arakanese 

. 

. 304, -549 

Taungyo 


. 22,532 

Dana . 


72,955 

intha 


. 55,007 

Tavoj-an 


. 131,748 

Chaungtha 


9,052 

Yaubye 


. 250,018 

Others . 

Total 

Maingtha. 

Phun. 

179 

. 9.335,595 


Szi or Atsi and Laslii or Lechi are two tribes 
of mixed origin spread along the Burmese 
frontier, north, east, and south-east of 
Bliamo. They belong to the great Lepai 
Kachin tribe, but are looked upon by some 
authorities as lialf-breeds. Maru, spoken in 
Myitkyina and Bhamo, has much the same 
character as Szi and Lashi. We have a 
grammar and vocabulary of it by Mr. Cleik. 
Tlie speakers are popiilarly classed as 
Kachins, but they themselves, like the Szi 
and the Lashi, deny tlie fact, and tlieir 
denial is borne out hy ethnographical 
research and by their language. Another 
language Avhich presents a character similar 
to these three is Maingtha. Its speakers 
call themselves ‘ Xga-cliang ’, and the Shans 
call tliem ‘M6ug-s‘a’, Avhicli latter Avord 
has been corrupted into “Maingtha” by the 
Burmese. It is spoken in the Xorthern 
Shan States and also in Yun-nan and Xorth- 
West Cliina. The Plum (or as the Avord is 
spelt in Burma, Hpun) speakers are dying 


out, and there are noAv but feAv. The tribe 
lives in the first defile of the Irrawaddy, extending a few miles north and south 
of the dividing line between the Bhamo and ^^lyitkyina districts. It presents the 


’ E-nna Census Report for 1921, Appendix B, §10. 
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Burmese. 


Arakanese. 


appearance of a very archaic Burmese, but many of its u'ords closely resemble those of 

the precedm» four. Mru or Mro is a puzzling langua 2 :e in 
many respects. In the main it follou's the phonetic system 
of Burmese, and yet it sometimes differs from it in material points, presenting forms 
which are paralleled not only (and most frequently) by those which we meet in Kuki- 
Chin, but even ])y the construction of Bodo and Xaga forms of speech. It is mainly 
spoken in Xorth Arakan and Akyab, l)ut a few specxkers are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. 

Turning now to Burmese proper, I confine myself to 
enumerating those forms of speech which appear in previous 
Census Reports. They are there shown each as an independent language, but it is proba- 
ble that the Burma Linguistic Survey will show that this is not the case, but that 
most, or all, of them are simply dialects of Burmese. Standard Burmese is the language 
spoken all over the Province by educated natives of tlie country. It is the language of 
literature and of the schools, and is the official language of Government. The written 

language is the same everywhere, but the local language 
varies grecxtly. Arakanese or Rakhaing is the only form of 
Burmese that is spoken in the area examined by this Survey, as it appears under the 
name of Elagin in Bakarganj, Chittagoiiy, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In these 
tracts the speakers are really an overflow from Burma, and the true home of the dialect 
is in Akyab, Sandoway, and Bassein. The Arakanese branched off from the main 
Burmese stock at an early date, and have had relatively little intercourse with them 
since that period, communication having been barred by an intermediate mountainous 
tract of country. Their language has therefore developed upon lines of its own, and in 
many respects it differs widely from the standard form of speech. It is well knowji that 
the orthodox pronunciation of the latter is extremely dissimilar from that indicated by 
the written language. In other words, the development of the spoken language has 
proceeded more rapidly than that of the written one, and the latter represents the older 
form. One of the proofs of this is that the pronunciation of Arakanese frequently agrees 
with that of Burmese as written, and not as it is spoken. Taungyo is spoken in Meiktila 
Taungyo. and the Southern Shan States, and Danu in the Shan States and 

Danu. neighbouring districts. The Taungyo people call themselves 

in^a. Tarn. Intha also is spoken in the Southern Shan States, 

Tavoyan Tavoyan, or Daxve, in Tavoy. These two are closely 

connected, and Mr. Taylor informs me that there is good evidence that the Inthas left 
Tavoy for their present habitat on the Inle lake some 700 years ago. The two languages 


Chaung^a. 

Yanbye. 

The languages of the 
Lolo-Mos‘0 Group. 


were then the same. Chaungtha is spoken in Akyal) and the 
Arakan Hill Tracts, and Yanliye in Kyaukpyu and Akyab. 
Lolo-Mos‘o Group belong to Yiin-nan and Xorth-ITesteru 
China, but some of the speakers have overflowed into the 
Shan States, and will tlms attract the attention of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. With the ])resent Survey they have no connexion, beyond 
the fact that they belong to the Tibeto-Burman Sulj-Family, and show a certain amount 
of relationship with Kachin. The Group is also interesting for its apparent connexion 
with Si'hia, a language once spoken in the Tangut country, close to the border of tb.e 
Great Desert, and now dead for many centuries. Specimens of it have be(;n 
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Lolo-Mos‘o Group. 


preserved by Chinese writers, and these have 
been studied and described by Dr. Laufer 
in the pages of ‘ T‘oiing-pao.’' The Lolo 
languages themselves have received much 
studv at the hands of French missionaries, 
and we know more about them than we 
do about any other non-literary Tibeto- 
Burman forms of speech. They will 
doubtless receive further studv in the 

e 

Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here it must 
suffice to record the names of the principal 
languages of the group, referring the reader 
for further particulars to the Comparative 
le chief languages are Lolo, Lisu, and Mo-s‘o. 
Lolo is itself really a sub-group of languages, the principal 
A-hi, A-ka. of which are A-hi, A-ka (the Akha of the Upper Bui-ma 

Gazetteer), and A-ko. A-ka is also sometimes called Kaw. 
The Lisu language of Yun-nan is little known, but lists of 
words belonging to its dialect Lis‘aw have been obtained 
from the Shan States, and a Lisu grammar has lately been 
by M. J. 0. Fraser. The proper home of Mo-s‘o (the Mosso or Musri of the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma) is the valley of the Mekhong immediately to the east of 

Upper Burma and the valley of the Yang-tse round Li-kiang. 


Eolo 

Census of 1921. 

. . . 35,085 

A-M 


A-ka 

34,265 

A-hd . 

51 

Zfnspeci fied 

769 

tjisu 

13,152 

Lis' aw 


Unspecified 

13,152 

Mo-s‘o 

26,418 

Lah^l 


Kwi 

3,676 

Unspecified 

22,742 

Others 

1,031 

Total . 75,686 

Vocabulary in Part II of this Volume. 


A-kc. 

IjiBU. 

Li s'aw. 
Mo-s'o, 

brought out 


Kwi. 


Lahu and Kwi are said to be dialects of Mo-s‘o. 


• Secotd Series, Vol. XVII, No. 1, March, 1916. 
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Map showing the distribution of the 
Dravidian Languages of India. 
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CHAPTER Vn. -THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


The Dravidian Race. 


The Dravidian race is spread widely over India, ])ut all the members of it do not 

speak Dravidian languages. In the north many of them 
liave become Aryanized, and have adopted the Aryan 
languages of their conquerors while they have retained their ethnic characteristics. 
Besides these, many millions of peo})le inhabiting central and southern India possessing 
the physical type classed l)y ethnologists as ‘ Dravidian ’ are almost the only speakers 
of two other important families of speech, the TIunda and tlie Dravidian proper. Owing 
to the fact that these languages are nearly all spoken by persons possessing the same 
physical type, many scholars have suggested a connexion between the two families of 
speech, ])ut a detailed inquiry carried out by the Linguistic Survey shows that there 
is no foundation for such a theory. Whether we consider the phonetic systems, the 
methods of inflexion, or the vocabularies, the Dravidian have no connexion with the 
Munda languages. They differ in their sounds, in their modes of indicating gender, 
in their declensions of nouns, in their method of indicating the relationship of a verb to 
its objects, in their numeral systems, in their principles of conjugation, in their metliods 
of indicating the negative, and in their vocabularies. The few points in winch they 
agree are common to many languages scattered all over the world. 

Leaving, therefore, the fact of the so-called Dravidian race, speaking two different 
families of languages to be discussed by ethnologists, Ave proceed to consider those forms 
of speech which are called ‘ Dravidian ’ by philologists. 

We do not know how long the speakers of these languages have been settled in 

Relationship to other Ian- I* ^o be certain that they had been long in 

the country at the time of the earliest Aryan immigrations, 
but AV’e do not know whether they are to be considered as autochthones or as having, 
in their turn, come into India from some other country. We shall see that the fact 
that one tribe, not of the ‘ Dravidian ’ physical type, but speaking a language certainly 
belonging to the Dravidian linguistic family, the Brahuis, is found in tlie extreme 
north-Avest of India has been adduceil by Bishop Caldwell and others as indicating that 
the speakers of proto-Dravidian, like the Aryans, must have entered India from the 
north-west ; but this argument is not com incing. It puts the speakers as forming the 
rearguard of an im-asion from the north-west, but the facts are equally consistent Avith 
an assumption that they form the .surAnAors of the vanguard of a national moA cment from 
the east or from the south of India. ^Moreover, in this case, physical type Avoukl be a 
most unsafe guide. Lor some centuries the Brahuis have lived amidst an Eranian 
population, Avith Avhich they haA^e freely intermarried. \Ahile they have been separated 
by many hundred miles from the nearest speakers of other DraA'idian languages. EA'en 
if it were conclusively proA ed that there \\ as such a type as that called ‘ DraA'idian ' by 
ethnologists, and that the original Brahuis possessed tliat type, it would he surprising 
if, under the circumstances in AAhich thcA' live. theA' had retained it. 

Erom the Linguistic side Bishop Cakhvcll adduced a greac mass of materials in his 
attempt to shoAV that the Dravidian languages also point to the countries beyond north- 
western India and their ‘ Scythian ’ inhabitants as being their original nidus, and his 
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THE DRAVIDIAX FAMILY. 


theory that they were related to Turkish, Pirmish, and Huugariaa has since been 
repeated over and over again in popular works, hut has failed to gain the acceptance of 
modem scholars. 


I have already alluded to the attempts made to prove a connexion with the Munda 
languages, and have explained how this cannot be considered to exist. Finally allusion 
may be made to comparisons with the Australian languages, and to suggestions of a 
possible connexion by land between India and Australia in the times when the prehistoric 
Lemurian Continent is believed to have existed. That certain resemblances in language 
have been found cannot be denied, but, as yet, we cannot quote an^Thing as proving that 
a linguistic counexion is probable. All that we can say with our present knowledge is 
that it is not impossible. Up to a few years ago the knowledge of the Australian lan- 
guages possessed by European scholars was very scanty. In 1919 Pater IV. SchinidF 
succeeded in reducing order out of chaos, and in classifying the numerous cognate 
tongues spoken in that great island-contineut. Tlie next stage in the investigation will 
he to carry on the inquiry into New Guinea, and thence into India. This inquiry was 
actually l)egun under Pater Schmidt’s auspices* but was interrupted during the War, 
and up to the date of writing nothing has appeared on the subject. We can only, for 
the present, wait and hope that in the near future sufficient materials will be forthcoming 
to settle the question once for all. 


The Dravidiau languages at the present day have their chief home in the south of 

the Indian peninsula, as contrasted vrith the Aryan lau- 
guages of the north. The northern limit of this southern 
block of Dravidiau languages may roughly be taken as the north-east corner of the district 
of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Thence, towards the Arabian Sea, the boundary 
runs south-west to Kolliapur, whence it follows the line of the Western Ghats to about 
a hundred miles below Goa, where it joins the sea. The boundary eastwards from 
Chanda is more irregular, the hill country being mainly Dravidiau with here and there 
a Munda colony, and the plains Aryan. Kandh, which is found most to the north-east, 
is almost entirely surrounded by Aryan-speaking Oriyas. Besides this solid block of 
Dravidian-speaking country, tliere are islands of languages belonging to the familv far 
to the north in the Central Provinces and Chota Nag 2 )ur, even up to the bank of the 
Gauges at Pvajmalial. Most of these are rapidly falling under Aryan influences. 
Many of the speakers are adopting the Aryan caste system and with it broken forms of 
Aryan language, so that tliere are in this tract numbers of Dravidiau tribes to whose 
identification philology can offer no assistance. Finally, in far oft Baluchistan, there 
is Brahui, concerning v hich, as already stated, it is uncertain whether it is the advance 
guard or the rearguard of a Dravidiau migration. 


If Burnell was correct in his quotatioiF, a Sanskrit writer of the 7th centurv who 
Mutual Heiationship cf the claimed familiarity with the languages of southern India 

divided them into two groups, that of the Andhra and that 


Dravidian Languages. 


^ Die Glieilemna der Ansi nil ischen SprcicJifii. Vienna. 1919. 

-Jd. p. 2z. 

m'he re£e:euee i- t. an article by Burnell on p. 310 or the firat tolume of the • Indian Ant^uary,- and the Sanskrit uTiter «-as 

Kunianla Bh»tta, Tje concet reading of tne Sanskrit passage quoted i,, hcwtter, dcubtfvl. See P. T. Srinivas Iveni-ar Intn 
‘Indian Antiquary/ vol. alii, pp, 200ff. •' * 
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of the Dravida country. The former corresponds to the modern Telugu and the latter to 
the modern Tamil and its relatives, and the division well corresponds with tlie present 
division of the existing vernaculars. The language of Andhra rvas the parent of Telugu. 
Kurukh, Malto, Kui, Kolami, and Gondi are intermediate languages, and, except Brnhui 
and a couple of Hybrids, all the rest are descended from the language of Hravida. The 
relationship between the various Dravidian languages is therefore illustmted in the 
following table ; — 


Original Dravidian Language. 


Dravida Language. 


Andhra Language. 


11 '. 

Tamil. MalaySlam. Tula. Kodaga. 


' 1 

Toda. Kota. 


i _ 1 

Kanarese* Kurukh. Malto. 


Ofuci 


Kui. Kolami. Tel’icn. BrSbai. 


Survey. Census of 1921. 


Diuviila Grouii 
Inteniieiliate Gvouji 
Andhra Lans:uage (Telugu) 
North-western Language 
(Bi'ShuT. 

Seini-T'ravidian Hyhrids. 

Total 


30,940,150 

2,180,S.j8 

19,783,901 

165,500 

2,452 


37,2S5.594 

3.056.598 

23,601,492 

184,368 


On this basis we can divide the Dravidian languages into four groups, to ivhich may 
he added a pair of semi-Dravidian Hybrids, making live in all. The number of people 
speaking each, according to the Survey and according to tlie Census of 1921, is 

shown on the margin. As this Survey did 
not exteud to southern India, most of the 
irreat Dravidian languau'es remained outside 
the sphere of its operations. But as some 
refereuce to thrnn is necessary in order to 
understand tlieir connexion with Dravidian 
languac’es spoken in the area subject to the 
Survey, and as there is no immediate 
prospect of a Linguistic Survey being under- 
taken in the Madras Presidency, as lias been begun in Burma, in the following pages 
I shall endeavour to describe all the languages of tlie family in some detail. 

The Dravidian languages are polysyllabic and agglutinatire, Imt do not possess 

anything like the wonderful luxuriance of agglutinative 
suffixes which we liave noticed as distiiisjuishins the 
Munda family. They represent, in fact, a later stage of 
development, for, although still agglutinative, they exhibit the suffixes in a state 
in which they are beginning to he modified by euphonic considerations, droppino’ 


53,073,261 64,128 052 


General Charaoteristicp of 
Dravidian Languages. 
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letters in one place and changing vowels in another. The suffixes, though thus 
sometimes losing their ori-iiial form, are nevertheless still independent and 
separable from the stem Avord, which itself remains unchanged. The following 
general account of the main characteristics of Uravidian forms of speech is taken, 
Avith one or two verbal alterations, from the ilanual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency : — 


In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate substances aud irrational beings are of the 
neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns of the third 
person, in adjectives formed by suflBxiug the pronominal termination-, and in the third person 
of the verb. In all other cases the distinction of gender is marked by separate words signifying 
‘ male ’ and ' female.’ Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by meaus of case terminations, but by 
means of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralized. The Dravidian dative (ku. ki or ye) bears no analogy to any ease termination found 
in Sanskrit or other lud j-European languages, the resemblance to the Hindi ko being accidental. 
Dravidian languages use postpositions instead of prepositions. In Sanskrit adjectives are 
declined like substantives, while in Dravidian adjectives are incapable of declension. It is 
characteristic of Dravidian languages in coxitradistinction to Indo-European, that, wherever 
practicable, they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs in pteference to nouns of 
quality, or adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects (sbfired 
however with Munda) is the existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one inclusive 
of the per.son addressed, and the other exclusive The Dravidiati languages have no passive 
voice, this being expressed by verbs signifying • to suger,' etc. The Dravidian languages, 
unlike the Indo-European, prefer the use of contiuuative participles to conjugation. The 
Dravidian verbal system posses-es it negative as well as an affirmative voice. It is a mtirked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead 
of phrases introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are formed from the various 
participles of the verb by the addition of a formative suffix. Thus, ‘ the person who came ’ 
is in Tamil litetKlly ‘ the who-eame.’ 


The only laiiguatre of the Dravida ^roui) that (exceptiiio; a fevv stray dialects') fell 




Census 


Survey. 

of 



1921. 

■I’amil 

15,272,856 

18.779,577 

Malayalat". 

3,425,970 

7,497,63.8 

Kanarese , 

9,710,832 

10,374,204 

Kodagii 

37,218 

39,995 

Tula 

491,728 

592,32.5 

Toda 

, /OD 

663 

Kota 

1,201 

1.192 

Total 

30,910,550 

37,285,394 

a brief account of 

each of the 

langujiges 


Avithiii the area over Avliich the Survey 
oiterations extended was Kanarese, and this 
hecause a large numher of its sjieakers are 
found Avithin the Bomhay Presidency. But 
even for this language twice as many are 
found in IMadnis, the Nizam’s Dominions, 
l\Iysore, and Coorg. For the reasons 
already given, I nevertheless projtose to give 
of the grou]). The most cultivated and 
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Tamil 1'ialects. 


Standard and Unspecified 
Korava or Yerukala 
Irula 
Kasuva 
Kaikadi 
Burgiindi . 


Surve\-. 

oo.llfi 

1,6U 

did 

S,2Sf* 

2li5 


the Itest known of all the Dravidian forms of speecli is Tamil. It eovers the whole of 

soutliern India up to Mysore and the Ghats on the Avest, 

Tn 1 ^ , 

and reaches iiorthwards as far as the town of iMadras and 
beyond. It is also spoken as a vernaimlar in the northern jiart of the island of Ceyhni, 
Avhile most of tlie emijirants from the Peninsula to British Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments. the so-called Klimts or Kalimras, have Tamil for their native lan^uatfc ; so also 
have a lar^e jiroportion of the emigrant coolies Avho are found in iNIaaritius and in other 
British colonies. In India itself, Tamil speakers, principally domestic servants, are 
found in every large toAvn and cantonment. The ^Madras servant is usually Avithout 
religious prejudices or scruples as to food, headitear, or ceremonial, so that he can accom- 
modate himself to all circumstances, in which respect he is unlike the northern Indiaji 
domestic. Tamil, Avhich is sometimes called iNlalahar, and also, by Deccan Musalmans 
and in the A\est of India, AraA’a, is a fairly homogeneous language. Only a feAv petty 

dialects mentioned on the margin have been 
reported. Irula and Kasuva are the dialects 
of small tribes spoken in the Xilgiris, and 
they have not been touched by the Survey. 
In classifyiiig them as forms of Tamil I am 
merely folloAving previous authorities, and 
they themselves are not certain as to the 
Total . io, 272 ,s 50 correct affiliation of Kasuva. Korava, 
Kaikadi, and Burgandi are .siioken by Aaigrant tribes AAandering over southern 
India, and as some of them Avere found in Bombay and tlie Central Provinces, they fell 
into the Survey’s net, and have been analysed and described in Volume IV. There are 
also many provincial forms of the language, hut of these the Survey is necessarily igno- 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has tivo forms, tlie Shen (i.e. perfect) and the Kodun 
or Codoon {i.e. rudeb The first is the literary language used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Codoon Tamil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient Tamil lias an alphaliet of its oAvn, the Yatteluttu, i.e. ‘ round Avriting, ’ Avhile 
Alphabet. modern language employs one Avhich is also in its present 

form very distinctive, and Avhich can be traced uj) to the 
ancient Brahmi character used by .Vsoka, through the old Grantha alphabet used in 
southern India for Avriting Sanskrit, 'fhe Yatteluttu is also of Xorth Indian origin. 
The modern Tamil character is an adaptation of the Grantha letters Avhich corresjiOiided 
to the letters existing in the old, incom])lcte, Yatteluttu alphabet, from Avhich also a few 
characters haA'O been retained, the Grantha not possessing the equiAailents. Like the 
Yatteluttu, it is singularly imjierfect considering the cojiiousness of the modern vocabu- 
lary AA hich it has to record. 

Tamil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Dravidian languaites ; 

plentiful in vocabulary, and cultivated from a remote period. 
It has a great literature of high merit. This is not the place 
in which to give an account of Tajnil literature, but mention may he made of one or two 
vof the more famous Avorks that adorn it. Its l)eginning Avas due to the labours of the 
Jains, Avhose activities as authors in this language extended from the eighth or ninth to 
the thirteenth century. ’J’he Kural of Tiruvalluvar, Avhich teaches the Saiikhva 
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letters in one place and changing vowels in another. The sulfixes, though thus 
sometimes losing their original form, are nevertheless still independent and 
separable from the stem word, which itself remains unchanged. The following 
general account of the main characteristics of Dravidian forms of speech is taken, 
M'ith one or two verbal alterations, from the Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency : — 


In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate substances and irrational beings are of the 
neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears only i.i the pronouns of the third 
person, in adjectives formed by sufExim; the pronominal terminations, and in the third person 
of the verb. In all other cases the distinction of gender is marked by separate words signifying 
‘ male ’ and ' female.’ Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case terminations, but by 
means of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralized. The Dravidian dative (ku. hi or >je) bears no analogy to any case termination found 
in Sanskrit or other lud j-Earopean languages, the resemblance to the Hindi ho being accidental. 
Dravidian languages use postpositions instead of pireiiositions. In Sanskrit adjectives are 
declined like substauiives, while in Di-avidian adjectives are incapable of declension. It is 
characteristic of Dravidian languages in contradistinction to Indo-European, that, wherever 
practicable, they use ns adjectives the relative participles of verbs in pi eference to nouns of 
quality, or adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects (shared 
however with Munda) is the esnstence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one inclusive 
of the per.son addressed, and the other exclnsive- The Dravidian languages have no passive 
voice, this being expressed by verbs signifying • to suffer,' etc. The Dravidian languages, 
unlike the Indo-European, prefer the use of contiunative participles to conjugation. The 
Dravidian verbal system posscs-es ti negative as well as an affirmative voice. It is a mtirked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead 
of phrases introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are formed from the various 
participles of the verb by the addition of a formative suffix. Thus, ‘ the person who came ’ 
is in Tamil literally ‘ the who-eame.’ 


Dsavida Group. 


The only language of the Dravida ^roup that (excepting a few stray dialects) fell 

within the area over which the Survey 
oiterations extended was Kanarese, and this 
because a large number of its sjteakers are 
fomid within the Bombay Presidency. But 
even for this laiinuaLfe twice as many are 
found in IMadras, the Xizam’s Dominions, 
Mysore, and Coorg. Por the reasons 
37,285, .594 already given, I nevertheless projiose to o-iye 
a brief account of each of the lajignatjes of the srou]). The most cultivated and 





Census 



Survey. 

of 



1921. 

Tamil 


15,272.856 

18.779,.577 

Malayaki!' 


5,425,979 

7,497,638 

Kanarese . 


9,710,832 

10,374,204 

Kodagu 


37,218 

39,985 

Tula 


491,728 

592,32.5 

Todfl 


736 

663 

Kota 

. 

1,201 

1.192 


Total 

30,910,650 

37,285,594 
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Tamil IIialects. 


Standard and Unspecified 

Korava or Yerubala 

Ivula 

Kasttva 

Kaikadi 

Bm'gandi . 


Kaikadi, and 
India, and as 


Total 


SuiTev. 
U),2ii7.25»i 
55.1 lt> 
l.fiU 

s,2stt 

2fi5 

15, 272, Sod 


the best known of all the Dravidian forms of sjieeeh is Tamil. It eovers the whole of 

soutliern India up to ^fysore and the Ghats on the west, 
and readies northwards as far as the town of ^Madras and 
heyond. It is also spoken as a vernacular in the northern part of the island of Ceylon, 
while most of tlie emigrants from tlie Peninsula to British Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments,. the so-called Klhms or Kalimras, have Tamil for their native lanouane ; su also 
have a laro'o proportion of the eniigrant coolies who are found in ^Mauritius and in other 
British colonies. In India itself, Tamil speakers, principally domestic servants, are 
found in every lar^e toLvn and cantonment. The IMadras servant is usually without 
relig'ious prejudices or scruples as to food, headirear, or ceremonial, so that he can accom- 
modate himself to all circumstances, i<i which respect he is unlike the northern Indian 
domestic. Tamil, 5 vhich is sometimes called Malahar, and also, hy Deccan Musalmans 
and in the west of India, Arava, is a fairly homoneneous language. O'jdy a few petty 

dialects mentioned on the margin have been 
reported. Irula and Kasuva are the dialects 
of small triljes s})oken in the Xilyiris, and 
they have not been touched hy the Survey. 
In classifying them as forms of Tamil I am 
merely folloAving previous authorities, and 
they themselves are not certaii\ as to the 
correct affdiation of Kasuva. Korava, 
Burgandi are S2)0ken hy vagrant tril)es Avandering over southern 
some of them AA ere found in Bombay and the Central Provinces, they fell 
mto the Survey’s net, and have been analysed and described in Volume IV. There are 
also many provincial forms of the language, hut of these the Survey is necessarily igno- 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has tAvo forms, the Shen {i.e. perfect) and the Kodun 
or Codoon (v'.e. rude'. The first is the literary language used for j)oetry, aj\d has 
many artificial features. Codoon Tamil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient Tamil has an alphal)et of its oAvn, the Vatteluttu, Le. ‘ round Avi-iting, ’ Aw hile 
Alphabet. modern laiiguage emjiloys one Avhich is also in its present 

form very distinctive, and Avhich can he traced up to the 
ancient Brahnu character used h\ Asoka, through the old Grantlia alidiahet used in 
southern India for writing Sanskrit. 'I’he Vatteluttu is also of North Indian origin. 
The modern Tamil character is an adaptation ot the Gnintha letters which corresponded 
to the letters existing in the old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alphabet, from which also a fcAV 
characters have been retained, the (irantlui not jiossessing the equiA'alents. Like the 
Vatteluttu, it is singularly imjierfect considering the coj)iousness of the modern vocabu- 
lary which it has to record. 

I'aniil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Dravidian languages; 

lilentiful in vocabulary, and culti\'ated from a remote period. 
It has a great literature of high merit. This is not the place 
in which to give an accourd of Tamil literature, Ind mention nnay he made of one or tAvo 
of the more famous works that adorn it. Its beginning was due to the labours of the 
Jains, whose actiA’ities as authors in tiiis language extended from the eighth or ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 'J’he Kural of Tiruvalluvar, Avhich teaches the Sahkhva 


Literature. 
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philosophy in 1330 poetical aphorisms on virtue, wealth, and pleasure, is universally con- 
sidered as one of its brightest gems. The author is said to have been a Pariah, and 
according to Bishop Caldwell, he cannot be placed later than the 10th century a.d. 
Another great ethical poem, the Jain ydladiycir, is perhaps still older. A woman writer 
called Auveiyar, or ‘the Venerable Matron,’ and the reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar, but 
probably of later date, is said to have been the authoress of the Attisiidi and the Kmrei- 
veyndon, two shorter works, Avhich are still read in Tamil schools. IVe may further 
mention the Chintdmani, a romantic epic of great beauty, by an unknown Jain poet, the 
Udmdyana of Kamban, — an epic said to rival the Chintdmani in ]X)etic charm, — and the 
classical Tamil giummar, the Nannfd, of Pavananti. Special reference must also be 
made to the anti-Brahmanical Tamil literature of the Sittan (i.e. Siddhas or sages). The 
Sittar were a Tamil sect, who, while retaining Siva as the name of the one God, rejected 
everything iji Siva-worship inconsistent with pure theism. They Avere quietists in 
religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical poems, especially the Siva-vdkyam, 
are said to possess singular beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence. 


Modem Tamil literature may be taken as commencing in the eighteenth century. 
The most important writers are Tayumanavan, the author of 1453 pantheistic stanzas 
AA’hich ha\'e a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). Beschi’s Tamil 
style is considered irreproachable. His principal work in that laniruage is the 
Tcmbdvani, or ‘ rnfading Garland.’ It is a mixture of old Tamil legends Avith Italian 
reminiscences, of which the leading example is an episode from Tasso’s Gemsalemme 
Zibemta, in which St. Joseph is made the hero. 


Closely connected with Tamil is Malayalam, the language of the Malabar coast. 

Its name is dermed from mala, the local word for ‘ moun- 

Malayalam. . , . ... 

tain, with a termination meaning ‘ possessing,’ the Avhole 
word thus meaning literally ‘ mountain region,’ and strictly applicable rather to the 
country in which it is spoken than to the language itself. It is a modem offshoot 
from Tamil, dating from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century it became 
subject to Brahmanical influence, received a large infusion of Sanskrit Avords, and 
adopted the Grantha character in supersession of the Vatteluttu for its alphabet. 
From the thirteenth century the personal terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam, as of the other Dravidian languages, l.egan to be dropi)ed from the spo<en 
language, and by the end of the fifteenth century they had wholly gone out of use 
except by the inhabitants of the Laccadives and by tlie Moplahs of South Kanara, in 
whose speech remains of them are still found. The Moplahs, Avho as Musalmans had 
religious objections to reading Hindu mythological iioems, have also resisted the Brah- 
manical influence on the language, which with them is much less Sanskritized tlian 
among the Hindds, and, where tliey have not adopted the Arabic cluiracter, they retain 

the old Vatteluttu. 

Maiayalairi has a fairly large literature, 
principally, as explained above, Brahmani- 
cai, and including one historical work of 
some importance, the Eeralotpatti. It }jas 
one dialect, the YeraA'a, spoken in Coorg. 


Malatalam. 


Standard 

'i'erava 


Survey. 

5,42:1,302 

2,587 


Totai 


5,425,079 
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Kanarese. 


KlNiBESE SPOKBS IJT 
Bombay Presidency 
Madras Presidency 
Nizam’s Dominions 
Mysore 
Coorg 
Elsewhere 


Survey. 

3,019,739 

1,461,477 

1,451,046 

3,655,976 

76,115 

1,810 


Census of 1921. 
2,403,449 
1,.333,344 
1,536,928 
4,257,098 
73,168 
570,218 


Total 


9,666,163 10,374.204 


The true centre of the Kanarese-speakiug people is Mysore. The historic 

“ Carnatic ” was for the most part in the Deccan plateau 
a1)05’e the Ghats. Tlie language is also spoken in the south- 
east corner of the Bombay Presidency, and 
occupies a strip of the coast between Tulu 
and ^larathi. Above the Ghats, it stretches 
eastwards into the Xizam’s Dominions, and 
noi’thwards to beyond the Kistna. The 
character used for writing and printing 
Kanarese is closely connected with that 
employed for Telugu, but the language 
itself possesses greater affinity to Tamil. 
The character, like that of Tamil, is derived from the Brahmi alphabet of Asoka, but 
bv an alto^'ether different line of descent, as its pedigree comes down through the Vengi 
and Chalukya scripts of the seventh century a.d. The ancient Kanarese alphabet, 

known as the Hala-kannada, which was the same as that in 
contemporary use for Telugu, dates from the thirteenth 
century, but since then there has arisen a marked divergence between the two characters, 
which has increased since the introduction of printing in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Xeither of these characters has been limited by the number of letters in the 
old Yatteluttu alphabet, and hence they are as full and complete as that of Malayalam 
or as any of the alphabets used for writing Sfxnskrit. The curved form of the letters is 
a marked feature of both, and this is due to the custom of writing u ith a stilus on palm- 
leaves, which a series of straight lines Avould inevitably have split along the grain. In 
Hala-kannada is preserved an ancient form of the language, analogous to that of literary 
Tamil, and nearly as artificial. Up to the sixteenth century Kanarese was free from any 
admixture of foreign words, but since then the vocabulary has been extensively mixed 
with Sanskrit. During the supremacy of Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan, Urdu words 
were largely imported into it from Tlysore, and it has also borrowed from Marathi on the 
north-west, and from Telugu on its north-east. 


Written character. 


Kanarese is interesting from the fact that sentences in tliat language have been 

discovered liv Professor Hultzsch in a Greek play preserved 

Kanarese literature. . _ ' . ' 

m an Jbgyptian papyrus ol tiie second century a.d. its 
literature proper originated, like Tamil literature, in the labours of tlie Jains. It is of 
considerable extent, and has existed for at least a thouscvnd years. Yearly all tlie works 
which have been described seem to be either translations or imitations of Sanskrit works. 
Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and grammar, it includes sectarian works of Jains. 
Lingayats, Saivas, and Vaishnavas. Those of the Lingayats appear to possess most 
originality. Their list includes several episodes of a Basaoa Pnrdtja, in glorification of a 
certain Basava who is said to have been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Y'andl. There is 
also an admired Sntaka of Sdme^vara. Modern Kanarese rejoices in a large number of 
particularly racy folk -ballads, some of which have been translated into English by 
Mr. Fleet. One of the most amusing echoes the cry of the long-suffering income-tax 
payer, and tells with considerable humour how the ‘ virtuous ’ merchants cai’etully 
understate their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese are Badaga, Kurumba, and Gdlari. 
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Kanaresf. 



Survey. 

Standard 

9,666,163 

Badaga 

30,656 

Kurumba 

10,399 

Golari 

3,614 


Total . 9,710,832 


The first two are spoken in the Nilii:iri Hills. 
The Badaga tribe, called hy oiir early his- 
torians the Burghers, speak a lan^ua^e 
which closely resembles old Kanarese. 
Kurumba or Knrumvari is the dialect of 
the forest tribe of Kurumbas or Knrabas, 
and is said to be a corrnption of Kanarese 
with an admixtvire of Tamil. The Golars or Golkars are a tribe of nomadic herdsmen 
and the Holiyas are a caste of leather- workers and musicians, both hailino; from the 
Central Provinces. They both speak the same dialect of Kanarese, which is called 
indifferently Golari or Holiya Other Golars, who speak a form of Telugu, will be 
referred to later on. 

Kodagu or Coorgi is the main langirage of Cuorg, and is described as standing 
Survey. Census of 1921. Hiidway between old Kanarese and Tnlu. 
Kodagu .... 37,218 39,995 Some autliorities look upon it as a dialect of 

Ktinarese. 

Tulu, immediately to the south-west of Kanarese, is confined to a small area in or 

near the district of South Canara in Madras. 
Survey. Census of 1921. The Chaudragiri and Kalyanapuri rivers in 


Tulu 


491,728 


592,325 


that district are regarded as its ancient 


boundaries and it does not ap|)ear ever to have extended much beyond them. It is a 
cultivated language, but has no literature. It uses the Kanarese character. Bishop 
Caldwell describes it as one of the most highly developed of the Dravidian tongues. It 
differs more from its neighbour Malayalam than Malayalam does from Tamil, and more 

nearly approximates to Kodagu. It is said to have two 
Koraga, Beiiara. dialects, Koraga and Bellara. 

The remaining languages of the Dravida group are Tuda and Kota, both spoken by 
Survey. Census ef 1921. " tribes in tbe Kilgiri Hills. By some 

Toda ... 736 663 they are considered to be dialects of Kana- 

.... ig'U 1,192 Bishop Caldwell maintains tliat 

they are distinct languaijes. Toda has received a good deal of attention, mainly because 
its speakers are within easy reach of Ootacamund. The Kotas are anotlier tribe lower in 
position and occupation than tlie Todas. Todas and Kotas are said to understand eacli 
others’ languages. The number of speakers of each is very small, and the toiigues have 
survived only through the secluded positions of tlie tri])es. 

The languages of tlie Intermediate Group are all spoken further north than those 

of the Dravida Group. Most of them are 
spoken in the Ceiitral Provinces and Berar, 
but a few ui Orissa and Chota Xat^piir. One, 
Halto, is found even so far north as Ptaj- 
mahal on the bank of the Ganges. They 
are all sjioken by more or less uncivilized 
hill tribes. By far the most important of 
them is Gondi, spoken mainly in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, but overflowing into Orissa, north-eastern 
Madras, the Nizam’s Territories, Berar, and the neighbouring 


Intermediate (iRorp. 
Sui'vpv. 


Ceu'us of 1921. 


G5n4' 

. 1,322,190 

1,616,911 

Kolarai 

23,295 

23,989 

Kamllu 

318,.592 

483,668 

Kurukti 

.50H,9sO 

865,722 

llalbar 


344 

Malto 

12,801 

66,964 

Tot A 

I, . 2,180.858 

3,05ri,598 
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tracts of Central India. The Linguistic Survey shows that it has a common an- 
cestor with Tamil and Kanarese, and that it has little immediate connexion with its 
neio-hbour Telugu. The word ‘ Gondi ’ means ‘ the language of Gonds,' but, as manj 
Gonds have abandoned their proper tongue for that spoken by their Aryan-speaking 
neighbours, it is often impossible to say from the mere name alone what language is 
connoted by it. For instance, there are many thousands of Gonds in Baghelkhand, who 
have been reported to the Linguistic Survey as speaking Gondi, but this, on examina- 
tion, turned out to be a broken form of Bagheli. Similarly, the Gond Ojhas of Chhind- 

wara, in the heart of the Gond country, sj)eak what is called 
the Ojhi dialect, but this is also a jargon based on Bagheli. 
Until, therefore, all the various forms of alleged Gondi have been systematically ex- 
amined, great reserve must be used in speaking of the Gbpdi language as a whole. The 
Linguistic Survey has done its best with the materials at its command, and its results 
may be taken as broadly correct at the present time, but thexe are no doubt several small, 
scattered, groups of Gonds the m in utiae of whose speech it has not had an opportunity of 
examining. That there is such a language as Gondi proper, and that it is Dravidian, 
and that it is spoken by at least a million and a quarter people, there is not the 
slightest doubt. It has received considerable attention in late years, and has been given 
an excellent grammar, vocabulary, and reading book from the pen of iMr. Chenevix 

Trench. The language is said to have 
gondi Dialbcts. Sui-vey uumerous dialects, of which the principal 

Standard and Unspecified .... i,u7.303 are given On the margin. Gattu or Gotte, 

Gattu --033 the former being said to be the correct 

spelling, and Koi or Kova are found in 

Maria . ... . 104,340 ^ 

17^3s 7 Chanda, Yizagapatam, and Godavari, and 

Total 1 32-> itii) Bastar .State and in the 

Xizam’s Territories. They differ little, if 
at all, between themselves or from the standard dialect, — indeed, the name Koi is that by 
which all Gonds call themselves. iMari or Maria and Parji are also spoken in Bastar. 
The names, however, indicate tribal rather than linguistic differences, and, so far as the 
information available entitles us to give an opinion, none of these names connote any 
real dialects. The true Gondi seems to be the same everywhere, with local variations of 
pronunciation, and the most that can l»e said is that as we go east and south it is more 
and more mixed with the neighliouring Telugu. Gondi has no written character of its 
own, and no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, and Mr. 
Trench, in his reading book, has preserved an interesting collection of traditions and 
folktales. 


Standxrd and Unspecified 

Gattu 

Koi 

Maria 

Parji 


Sui’vey. 

1,147,303 

•2,033 

51,127 

104,340 

17,387 

1,322,100 


The Kolams are an aboriginal tribe of east Berar and of the ITardha District of the 

Central Provinces. They are usually classed as Gonds, but 
they differ from them in personal appearance, and both they 
and the Gonds repudiate tlie connexion. Their language differs widely from that of the 
neighbouring Gonds. In some points it agi-ees with Telugu, and in other respects with 
Kanarese and the connected forms of speech. There are also some interesting points of 
analogy with the Toda of the Nilgiris, and the Kolams must, from a philological point 
of view, be looked upon as remnants of an old Dravidian tribe that have not been 
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Kolami Dialicis. 

Surrey. 

Standard 

• • t • ' 

. 23,100 

Bhili of Basim 

Naiki 

. 

a 

105 


Total 

. 23,205 


involved in the development of the prinoipal Dravidiau lauguages, or of a tribe that has 
not originally spoken a Dravidian form of speech. There are two other forms of speech, 

spoken by petty tribes, which are closel\ 
allied to Kola mi, and which can most 
conveniently be looked upon as dialects of 
that language. In the Basim District of 
Berar there are three or four hundred Bhils. 
Most of these speak Bhili, which will be 
discussed under the head of the Indo- Aryan 
languages, but in the Pusad Taluqa of that District there are 
Bhiii of Basim. some of these Bluls wlio speak a language almost identical 

with Kulami. TVhether these people are really Bhils or not we must leave to ethno- 
logists to decide. Suffice it to say here that they are locally called ‘ Bhils,’ and that 
their language, like that of any other language spoken by the tribe, is locally 
known as ‘ Bhili.’ How many of the Basim Bhils speak this particular dialect 
is unknown, their language having been returned as the same as that of 
the other Bhils of the District. It was not till the language specimens 
had been received that the existence of this Dravidian dialect v as disco'v ered 

hv the Linguistic Survev. The other dialect is Xaiki, the 
language of a few Darwe Gonds of Chanda District in the 
Central Provinces. It is almost extinct. It differs from Gopdi and agrees . with 
Kolami in many important points. The name ‘ Xaiki ’ is not confined to this dialect. 
In the Central Provinces and in Berar it is commonly used as a synonym of Banjari, 
and in the Bombay Presidency ‘ XaikMi ’ is the name of a Bhil dialect. These are both 
Indo- Aryan. 

Kandhi, as the Oriyas call it, or Kui (compare the meaning of the term ‘ Koi ’ 

explained above), as its speakers call themselves and their 
language, is commonly called Khond by Europeans. It 
is the language of the Khonds of Orissa and the neighbourhood, well known 
to ethnologists for their custom of human sacrifices. It is unwritten and has 
no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, the Oriya 
character being used to repiesent its sounds. The language is much more nearly related 
to Telugu than is Gondi, and has the simple conjugation of the verb which distinguishes 
the Dravidiau languages of the south. Kandhi is spoken not only in Orissa, l)ut also in 
the Ganjam and Yizagapatam Districts of IMadras and in the neighbourhood. IVith these 
latter the Survey was not conceriied, and no information is available as to whether they 
use any dialectic peculiarities. The Kandhi of the Linguistic Survey has two dialects, 
an eastern, spoken in Gumsur of Madias and the adjoining parts of Orissa, and a western, 
spoken in Chinna Kiinedi. 

Further north, in the hills of Chota Xagpur, and in Sambalpur and Baigarh to 
Kurukh. '^outh, scattered amid a number of Munda languagesj 

we find the Dravidian Kurukh or, as it is often called, Orao. 
Still further north, on the Ganges bank, we find the closely related Malto spoken by the 
xToIot rvf ■Rmin«\hal. Accoi’diug to their own traditions, the ancestors of the tidhe sjieak- 
languages lived originally in the Carnatic, whence they moved north up 


Maler of Bajmahal. 
ing these two 
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the ^^^arbacla E,iver, and settled in Bihar on the hanks of the Biver Son, Driven thence 
by the MiTsalmans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of Avhich followed the course of 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Rajmahal Hills, while the other Avent up the Son 
and occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Xagpur Plateau. The latter Avere 
the ancestors of the Kurukhs and the former of the Maler. This account af^rees Avith 
the features presented by the two languages, Avhich shoAV that (like Gondi) they must be 
descended from the same Dra vidian dialect that formed the common origin of Tamil and 
Kanarese. 


In the Central Provinces Kurukh is usually called Kisan, the language of culth-a- 
tors, or Koda, the language of diggers. The latter name should not be confused with 
the name Koda, which in Chota Xagpur is sometimes given to one or other dialect of 
the Munda Kherwari. Kurukh has no literature, and is unwritten, save for translations 

of the parts of the Bible and a few small books written by 
missionaries. It has no proper dialects, but a corrupt form, 
known as ‘ Berga Grab,’ is found in the XatHe State of Gangpur. The Kurukhs near 

the town of Banchi have abandoned their own language, and 
speak a con'upt Mundari called ‘ Horolia Jhagar.’ After 
the Survey had been completed, there turned up a new 
language spoken in Chota X’agpur, registered for the first 
time in the Census of 1901 under the name of llalhar. Like 
so far as we can judge from the specimens received, to be 


Berga Orao. 


Horolia Jhagar. 

the Dravidian section of 

Malhar. 


Berga Orao, it turns out, 
merely corrupt Kurukh. 


The last of these intermediate languages is Malto or Maler, spoken by the !Maler 

tribe inhabiting the hills near Baimahal on the Ganges. 

Malto ^ o ^ 

The traditions regarding it, and its relationship to Tamil 
and Kanarese, haA’e been told above, under the head of Kurukh. In its grammar it 
is closely related to that language, but it has borrowed much of its vocabulary from the 
Indo- Aryan languages spoken in its neighbourhood. It also ajipears to have borrowed 
to a small extent from the neighbouring Santali. It must be remarked that the term 
‘ Malto ’ is also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken by the Aryanized hillmen of 
the Bajmahal Hills. The Maler also call themselves Sauria, and their language is also 
known to Eui’opeans by the name of ‘ Bajmaliali.’ Malto possesses no literature, except 
that portions of the Bible have been translated into it. 


The Andhra Group is a group of dialects, for it contains onlv one language, — 


Andiira Language. 

Telugu Dialects. 

Sui'TSy. 

Standard and Unspecified . 

. 19,735,840 

Eomtsu . ... 

3,827 

Sslewaii .... 

3,660 

Golarl , ... 

25 

Reradl . ... 

1,250 

Vttdari . - . 

27,099 

KamCtbi . 

12,200 

Da sari 

9 

Torax 

. 19,783,901 


Telugu. As a A'ernacular, this is more 
widely spi-ead and has a greater number of 
speakers even than Tamil. In the north it 
reaches to Chanda in the Central Provinces, 
and, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, to 
Chicacole, Avhere it meets the Indo-Arvan 
Oriya. To the west it covers half of the 
Xizam’s dominions. The district thus oc- 
cupied was the Andhra of Sanskrit geogra. 
phy, and was called Telingana by the 
Musalmans. Speakers of the language also 
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appear in the independent territory of Mysore and in the area occupied by Tamil. 
Only on the west coast are they altogether absent. The Telugu or Telinga language 
ranks next to Tamil among the Dravidian languages in respect of culture and copiousness 
of vocabulary, and exceeds it in euphony. Every word ends in a vowel, and it bas been 
called the Italian of the East. It used to be named the Gentoo language from the 
Portuguese word meaning ‘ gentile,’ but this term has dro])ped out of use among 
modern writers. It employs a Avritten character nearly the same as that used for 

Kanarese, and bavins: the same origin, as explained under 

Literature. ^ ^ 

the head of that language. Its vocabulary borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and it has a considerable literature. The earliest surviving 
writings of Telugu authors date from the twelfth century, and include a Malidhhdrnta 
by Xannappa ; Imt the most important U’orks belong to the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth century the court of Krishna Eaya 
of Yijayauagar was famous for its learning, and several branches of literature were 
enthusiastically cultivated. Allasani Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘ the Grandsire of 
Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original poetical composition in the language, 
other writers having contented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best 
known work is the Svardchisha-Maiiucharita, which is based on an episode in the 
Mdrkanieya Purdna. Krishna himself is said to have w ritten the Amuktamdlyado. 
Another member of his court was Xandi Timmana, the author of the Pdrijdtdpaliarana. 
Surana (flourished 1560) was the author of the Kaldpurtiodaya, which is an admired 
original tale of the loves of Xalakubara and Kalabhashini, and of many other works. 
The most important Avriter Avas, hoAvever, Vemana (sixteenth century), the poet of the 
people. He wrote in the colloquial dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste 
distinctions and the fair sex. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu authors, and 
there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying that is not attributed to him. 


Telugu did not fall completely under the operations of the Survey, and no informa- 
tion has been received as to the existence of any dialects. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain it has no proper dialects, 
unless we can call by that name a few tribal corruptions of the standard language. Such 

are Kbmtau, SaleAvari, and Gblari, all reported from the 

Komtau. District of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Komtau is 

Ssl©wsri * * ^ 

ooiari. ' Telugu spoken by Komtis or shopkeepers ; Salewari that 

spoken by SaleAvars or Aveavers ; and Gblari that spoken in 
Chanda by Gblars, a class of nomadic herdsmen. Elsewhere the Gblars are reported to 

speak a dialect of Kanarese. Beradi is the Telugu s])oken 
by the Berads of Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency. They 
are notorious thieves, and also faithful village watchmen, protecting the inhabitants from 
the more enterprising members of the tribe. Their language is ordinary Telugu, Avith a 
slight admixture of Kanarese. Yadari is the dialect of a Avandering tribe of quarrvmen 

found in the Bombay Presidency. It is simply vulgar 
Vadan. Telugu. KamathI is a similar dialect used by the brick- 

layers of Bombay and the neighbourhood, and similar again 
is the Dasari of the Dasarus. These last are Avandering beg- 
gars found in Belgaum, some of whom speak Kanarese and others Telugu. 


Beradi. 


Kamathi. 

Dasari 
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It is not necessary to do more than i-egister the names of Ladhadi and Bharia, two 

mongrel dialects of the Central Provinces. They are both 

LadhadI and Bharia j- i j. i i • j.- i /'t- i- mi 

dialects ot people wfio in former time spoke Grondi. They 

have become Aryanized, and now speak corrupt Hindi. 


Turning now to the extreme north-west, far away from all other Dravidian languages, 

in the heart of eastern Baluchistan, we come to Brahui. 
Its speakers, the Brahms, sonieivliat below the medium 
height, with oval face, round eyes, and high slender nose,^ have no ])hysical characteris- 
tics entitling ethnologists to class them as inenibcrs of the Dravidian race of India 
proper, but that their language is in its essence Dravidian, though it has freely absorbed 
words from the vocabularies of the neighbouring Persian, Balochi, and Sindhi, cannot be 
doubted. All controversy on the subject has been finally settled by Hr. Bray’s works on 
the people and their language, which appeared after the publication of the Dravidian 
section of the Survey. The people lead a pastoral life, subsisting on the produce of their 
herds, and are generally inoffensive, sociable, and given to hospitality. They intermarry 
freely with non-Brahui tribes, and owing to the mixed character of the race nearly every 
Brahui is bilingual. According to Mr. Bray, the present Khan of Kalat used to talk 
Brahui to his mother and Balochi to his father and brothers. Some of the Brahui 
tribes hardly speak Brahui at all ; thus the Mirwaris, true Brahuis as they are reputed 
to be, speak Balochi almost to a man. The language has no written literature. When 
written, the Persian character is generally employed, although in books written by 
Europeans the Roman character is preferred. 


' Sec Bray, T&e Brahui Language, p. 4, 
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CHAPTER VIII.— THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN 

SUB-FAMILY. 

The original home from 'which the populations^ -whom we now group together uudei 
Original Home name of Intlo-Europeans, spread over Europe and parts 

of western and southern Asia, has been the subject of long 
discussion extending over many years. We English are probably most familiar with the 
cautious opinion expressed by the late Professor Max Muller that it was ‘ somewhere in 
Asia,’ although his oft-repeated warning that the existence of a family of Indo-Eiuo- 
pean languages does not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-European race, 
has too often been ignored by writers who should have known better. The earliest 
enquirers based their conclusions in the main on philology, and in former times it was 
universallv assumed that the orio^inal seat should be sought for either on the Cau- 
casus or on the Hindukush. Since then other sciences have been made the handmaids 
of the problem. History, Anthropology, Astronomy, Geography, and Geology have all 
been pressed into the service. For a time philology fell into discredit, and a later 
opinion, based in the main on anthropology, asserted Avith equal decision that 
the locality must lie looked for in north-western Europe. Still more recently a theory 
based on astronomy has placed it in the Arctic regions, while a school of patriotic Indian 
writers claims its own country as the Indo-European nidus. Later speculations have 
led us back to the old theory, and we have had Armenia and the country round the 
Oxus and Jaxartes pointed out to us as the place of origin. During the past twenty 
years, the opinion of Professor Otto Schrader aa'us very generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to which we could trace back the oldest speakers of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developefl into the modern Indo-European languages 
was probably to be sought for on the common liorderland of Asia and Europe in the 
steppe country of southern Russia. Here they wei*e a pastoral people ; here some of 
their number gradually took to agriculture ; and from here they wandered to the east 
and to the west. A later hypothesis, based on the distribution of vegetables and 
animals the names of which have survived from tlie most ancient times, on geological 
history, and on discoveries lately made in Asia Minor, is that put forward by Professor 
P. Giles in the Cambridge History of India. ^ According to him, the centre of dis|)ersion 
must haA'e been farther to the nortii and west than the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to say it was most probably a tract AA-hicli may roughly be considered 
as equivalent to the modern Austria-Huua'ary. Finally, the late J. de Morgan, in a 
book that appeared Avhile these pages were passing through the press, placed the ori;>inal 
home in Siberia, though he admitted Austria-Hungary as a secondary centre of dispersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called centum- 

speakers and safew -speakers. Most* of the former, Avho 

C'enfHWi- and srt^eja-speakers. , , , .i t ^ , 

used some word cognate to the Latin centum (i.e. H:ema>n\ 
for the numeral ‘ hundred,’ wandered AvestAvards, and their language became the pareni 
of that spoken by the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, with Avhoin 


^ Vol. I, pp. 65 ff. 

^ Not all. Remains of an old language of the fenfum-group have lately been diacovered in tiie desert cuuntry of 
Central Asia. 
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we are immediately concerned, and who expressed the idea of ‘ hundred Ijy some nord 
corresponding to the hypothetical form sat on, in the main settled in the east, and from 
their language are descended the speech-groups which we call Aryan, Armenicin, Phry- 
gian, Thracian, Albanian, and Balto-Slavonic. We have to do only with the first of 
these six. 

It is a matter for regret that this term ‘ Aryan ’ is frequently used, and especially 

by the English, in an extended sense, as equivalent to 

Meaning of the word ‘ Aryan.’ , V i t-. * tx • n x -i 

‘ Indo-European. It is really the name of one of the tribes 
of these s«/e»i-people, as used by these people themselves. In the following pages it 
will be used only with this meaning, and it will not he applied to other so/ewi-people, 
or to languages, such as English, Latin, or German, which are sometimes called ‘ Aryan 
languages ’ in England. This word ‘ Aryan ’ is an Aryan ivord, originally used by 
the Aryan people, and among other suggested interpretations is said to mean ‘ of good 
family,’ ‘noble.’ Indians and Eranians who are descended from an Indo-European 
stock have a perfect right to call themselves Aryans, but we English have not.^ 

According to Professor Schrader’s theory, at some time unknoivn to us these 

Arvans wandered forth from the Eussian steppes, probably 

Aryan wanderings. * n„ 

by a route north of the Caspian Sea. 1 hence as a united 
people, passing through Turkestan, they finally reached the country round the modem 
Khokand and Badakhshan, where they split up, one party entering India via the Kabul 
Valley, and the other proceeding westwards into what is now Merv and Eastern Persia. 
The great difiiculty in accepting this route consists, as Professor Giles points out, in 
the geological history of the country north of the Caspian. He says ^ : — 


The Caspian is an inland sea which is steadily becoming more shallow and contracting in area. Even 
if it had been little larger than it is at present, the way into Turkestan between it and the Aral Sea leads 
through the gloomy desert of Ust Urt which, supposing it existed at the period when migration took place, 
must have been impassable to primitive men moving with their families and their flocks and herds. But 
there is good evidence to show that at a period not very remote the Caspian Sea extended much further to 
the north, and ended in an area of swamps and quicksands, while at an earlier period which, perhaps, 
however, does not ti-anscend that of the migration, it spread far to the east and included within its area the 
Sea of Aral and possibly much of the low-lying plains beyond. Turkestan in primitive times would 
therefore not have been easily accessible by this route. There is in fact no evidence that the ancestors of the 
Persians, Afghans, and Hindus passed through Turkestan at all. 

Assumiug, oil the otlier baud, tliat a ceutre (whether primary or secondary) 
of dispersion was what is now .Vustria-Hungary, a naturai route from there to 
the East, - one which we know from history has been follotved liv other waves 
of migration, — would he over the Dardanelles® across Asia Minor from west 

‘ No coinpleteh- satisfactory name has yet been found to connote the whole fauiih- of speeches which I call above ‘ Indo- 
European ’. ‘ Indo-Germanic,’ ‘ Indo-Tentonic.’ ‘ Indo-Keltic.’ ‘ Indo-Classic,’ ‘ Japhetic,’ ‘ ^Mediterranean,’ ‘ Aryan ’ and 
(for the speakers) ‘ Wiros,’ haye all been suggested, and some, especially ‘Indo-Germanic,' are used at the present 
day. Something may be said for and against each of these names. I haye selected ‘Indo-European’ as to me the least 
objectionable. Some well-known scholars maintain that the word ‘ Aryan ’ belongs to the common stock of all the Indo- 
European languages, and that in Eurojie it has saivived in Keltic languages in the Old Irish \yord a-it'e, a prince That 
may be, hut I know of no reason for believing that the word was eyer employed to signify the speakers of Indo-European — 
the ‘Wiros’ of Professor P. Giles,— as a whole. It is a eonyenient word, and that is really all that can he said for'its 
extended sense of ‘ Indo-European.’ 

^ Op. cit., p. 69, 

- Here also there would be an obstacle to the passage ol Socks and herds, but there is no reason for assumino- that these 
necessarily acc<.mT)anied the migration. It is far more likely that these people who crossed the Dardanelles apireared as wave 
after wave of barbarian invu'ers from the north, who lived tiy rapine and plunder. If. by origin, they wer • a jiastoval 
people, there would have been no difficulty in their acquiring new flocks and herds as plunder along their eastward route 
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to east, and into Persia through northei-n Mesopotamia. Such a migration would 
not have been an affair of a single movement of a single body of people, but would have 
been in wave after wave, and the Wiros, — as Professor Giles calls these speakers of 
the original parent of the Indo-European languages, — before they won through must 
have had many hard struggles with populations already existing. The earlier waves, 
perhaps beginning about 2,500 b. c., would, according to him, represent the ancestors of 
the Aryans, and the later those of the Armenians, Phrygians, Mysians, and Bithynians. 

About 2,500 B. c. we find an Indo-European people called 

!Manda in possession of northern and north-western Persia, or 
approximately what we now know as Media. These were SA^ew-speakers. To their west 
lay the country of Subartu, inhabited by a non-Indo-European population, corresponding 
to the country north and north-west of Babylon, and including the kingdom of Mitanni 
in Xorth Syria. Still further west, in Cappadocia of Asia Minor, was the Hittite capital 
near the present Boghazkeui, which about 2,000 b. c. was conquered by another wave of 
Indo-European invaders, known as Hattib who were cenie^ni-speakers. We thus find that 
at about this period of ancient history there Avere two settlements of Indo-Europeans in 
the Near East,— one, an earlier, the Manda, — sa<cm-speakers, — in Media, and the other, a 
later, the Hatti, — -speakers, — in Cappxdocia, the two being separated by the non- 
Indo-European Subartu. 

About 2,000 B. c. the Mcxnda conquered Subartu, including Mitanni, and came 
into relations, more or less hostile, with the Hatti. Through the kingdom of Mitanni 
they also came into contact with th5 Egyptians, and correspondence betAveen them and 
the Pharaohs has been found on the bank of the Nile at Tel el Amarna. In this corre- 
spondence (dating about 1400 B. c.) we find mention of several Mitanni princes 
bearing distinctly Indo-European names. On the other hand, among the relics of the 
Hatti of Boghazkeui, Ave find references to the gods of Mitanni, — whose names reappear 
later in India as Mitra, Indra, Varuna, and the two Xasatyas, — and also, in 
connexion Avith chariot-races, Mitanni words of undoubted Indo-European origin, and in 
the forms Avbich Avould be employed by sn/ew-speakers. Finally, the Hatti were 
wiped out al)out 1200 b. c. by anotlier wave of Indo-European invaders, — that of the 
Thraco-Pbrygians,— and at about the same period, Mitanni Avas conqrrered by Assyria, 
and our interest in both here ceases". 


Let us now return to the Manda in their earliest seat known to us, in and about 
Media. We haA-e no information as to hoAV they reached that locality, but, as stated 
aboA’e, Professor Giles looks upon these sa/c/h - speakers as the descendants of a very early 
swarm of Indo-European invaders, Avho. starting from Austria-Hungary, crossed the 
Dardanelles and pushed eastAvards along Asia Minor and Xorth Mesopotamia into 
Media. The Hatti would then represent a lattn- SAAarm Avhich did not get much farther 
than Cappadocia. 

Here, I may be pardoned for making a digression, to tell of other theories put for- 
. . .p ward to account for the origi]i of these Mandas. Above T 

Digression on the origin of _ ^ j. 

the Mandas. have gHen the explanation of Professor Giles. If Ave accept 

his grounds for assuming that the original centre of dispersion was the Danubian plain, 
*Or Hittite. The language of the original inhahitants, -n-hich was altogether different, may be railed ‘ Protoh.itti ' or 

‘ Protohittite’. 

’ Part of the above is based on Professor A. Ungnad’s Die dltesteu Volki rtcunderHt.yen Vonterasiens tireslau, 19:3, t, 
VOL. I, PART 1. R 
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The theory pf Asiatic origin. 


and thilt, these Mandas w ere the Arvaiis, or one of the Arvau tribes, who in later times 
look possession of Persia and invaded India, it is most likely that their route was the 
same as that taken subsequently by the Hatti, and that, after reaching Asia IMinor, 
they crossed Mesopotamia to the seat wJiere we find them mentioned in the earliest 
written documents. An altei-native route round the north and east of the Black Sea has 
been suggested, hut here the Caucasus would have presented a formidable harrier hardly 
passable to a pastoral people. 

These Mandas, if not mentioned by name, hut simply called Indo-Europeans ot 
North Persia, have been accounted for in other ways.^ 

Professor Keith, follow ing Professor E. Meyer, agrees that these Indo-European 

names and words found in Mitanni and the neighbour- 
hood, are Aryan words, that is to say neither Indo-Aryan 
or Eranian, hut heloiiging to the original Arvau language from which Ijoth arc derived. 
If I may venture an opinion on such a subject, it seems to me to be certain that this 
w as actually the state of affairs, and I would go further and say that it is quite possible 
that some of the oldest hymns of the Pig Yeda, whicli are usually looked uj)on as having 
been composed in India, may have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 
and handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth till they i-eceived in 
India the form in which we have them at present.^ But Professor Keith differs from 
Pi-ofessor Giles in fixing the centre of dispersion. He maintains that this was in Asia, 
and that these safe -speaking Aryans Ciune to Media from the East, not from the "West, 
V hiie the other speakers of Indo-European, most of whom were -speakers, went 

into Europe by a route north of the Aral and the Caspian. Before this is accepted, 
P rofessor Giles’s arguments based on a vocabulary which points to the Danubian plain as 
tlie original centre of both centum- and satew-speakers must he considered. 

A still later theory, founded not on language or ethnology, but on the history of 

the glacial period of Europe, has been put forward by the 
late J. de Morgan.' He would put the original centre of 
dispersion in Siberia, w hich was a semi-tropical region, at a time when North Europe 
was covered with ice. Owing to climatic changes at the end of the glacial period, 
Europe became hal)ital)le w hile Siberia became unable to support life, and its inhabitants 
were forced to migrate in various directions. The ancestors of the Ind(j-Europeans 
gradually wandered off at least iu two directions — one body, mostly ceyd?o?i-speaker^, 
going west into Europe, wliere (much as Professor Giles maintains) the Danubian plain 
became a secondary centre of dispersion. Most of the others, w'ho were sa«e/><-speakers, 
went south-west and pe()pled Persia and the neighbouring countries. In this way he 
would explain the presen.ee of the Mandas iu Media, and of the ancestors of the Persians 
on the Persian plateau, and it was these two closely related, but independent bodies of 
immigrants that together formed the Aryans. These were only cousins, not brothers, of 

^Animmavy of the more important of these will k- found in Professor Keith’s article “ Indc-Iranians ” in the 
n. G. Bhandarhir CnMmenwruti'm Vrliime, pp. Sift. Compare also the controveisy between Professors Jacobi, Oldonhei,'. 
.and Keith in J. R. A. S. 1 90P. pp. lOft.jff., llOOff., and 1010, pp. 456ff., 4643. 

* For the original langu.age (f the oldest Yedic hymns, see footnote^ to page 115. 

^ In his Article “ ties Origines des Semites et de celles dcs Indo-Euroiwns ” in the Eeviie de Si/nmse Rhir>r':q„, . 
Vol, KXXIV . Xus. i(i0-lu2, reprirted in Geut-haer’s iphemeVidex Blbliocjraphiques for June-Jnly lo'23. The question i- 
d’.sOtissed at much gieatet length on pje 1/23 of the same authi.r’s Ere'histoirc oi-icutale which appeared while these line- 
were }iassiiig through the press. is kn late to do more here than draw attention to this important work. 


The theory of Siberian origin. 
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the Hittites who came from the Danube valley, across the Dardanelles, into Asia Elinor. 
The theory is attractive but has not, as yet, been thoroughly discussed I)y other scholars.^ 

The above digression is however, hai-dly relevant to the history of Indo- Aryan 
The Aryan progress from the languases. What is relevant, is the identification of the 
Manda country. Mandas as ludo-Europeans twenty-five centuries before our 

era. It is agreed by writers who differ in other respects that these Wandas were 
-Irvaiis. We therefore have here one firm, chronolosTical fcTCt, — -that there were Aryans 
settled, and powerful, in North and Xorth-West Persia in 2500 B. c. W herever they 
originally came from, we can find no sign that they had come from the South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence that they had come up tliere from Southern 
Persia, or (as some writers have thought) from India. We find them first in and aljout 
Media, and there they waved powerful, and, as we have seen, conquered Subartu. To 
us, the immediate point of interest is that they had gods whose names we meet sulu 
sequently in India, and that they spoke a sa^eai-language closely connected with the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit. M'e have seen that, in the IVest, they were ultimately wiped 
out by the Assyrians, but, in Media, they maintained themselves .side by side with brethren 
Avho had settled on the Persian plateau, and whose remains have lately been discovered l)y 
de Morgan. It is at this stage of history that we hear of the united INledes and Persians 
as Arvans. Some of these Arvans remained in Persia, while others continued their 

t ' 

progress, entered India as the ultimate limit in one direction of the Great Adventure, arid 
there became to a certain extent isolated from their brethren by the juountainous coun- 
try of Afghanistan and the Hindukush. 

As has happened over and over again in similar cases the language of those 
Aryans who became isolated in Ii\dRi among a strange population retained an areliaic 
form, which was lost at a comparatively early period by those who remained in Persia. 
lYc have just seen how the early Indo- Aryans still called their gods Iw names which 
were in use while the joint Aryans were still within touch of Boghazkcui in Cappadocia, 
but which soon liecame obsolete in Persia. Thus, in the tAvo countries the lauguages of 
each section of the Aryans developed on independent lines and at different rates, tlie 
rate of development in India being slower than that in Persia. The language of those 

that arrived in India became the parent of the liido-Aryan 
languages, while the languages of the Aryans tliat remained 
in Persia developed into the modern Eranian (or, as it is often called, the ‘ Iranian 
family of laugicagesk 

As for the latter, at the time that their brethre-i set out in wave after Avave on the 
further migration into India, their language av.-is of course the same as theirs ; but in 


Indo-Aryan and Eranian. 


' In A'cl. I\’ (1926', pp. 1472 ff the Bulletin cf the Scheol of Oiient.^l Stuilios I'r.Chai'pontiev states his asreement with 
Je Morgan’s ccjnelusion that Central Asia was the original home of the Iiid'-Europeans. A passing referenee may also he 
made here to the suggestion that a rel.ationship existed between Suiuerian. the ancient language of AIesoprtaTiii.a, and the 
early speech of the Aryans, contained in C. Antran’s important article entitled Z t Greer (t /'CJih-iit a/i''icii in ‘Babvloniea, ’ 
Voh VIII (19241, pp. 129fi. 

- Professor Giles quotes the parallel oases of the Spanish spoken in Mexiec and Peru, where the isolation of the speakers 
amid a more numerous native population has tended to conserve a dialect much more archaic and much more like tiie Rpanish 
of the sixteenth century than is the languaste now spoken in Spain. Tc take another example nearer home, it is well known 
that much of the English spoken hy the lower classes in Ireland is not a corrupt form of modern English, a at is the 
English of Elizabethan day.. 

^ Strictly speaking, as we employ the term ‘ Inflo-.\.ryan ’, we should also call the other linguistic sub-family the 
‘ Erano- Aryan ’. It is, bowever, shorter to use ' Eranian ’ without the addition of ‘ Aryan ’, and the use of the word will 
lead to no confusion. In the case of India it is different, for there are many Indian lauguages which are not Aryan. Hence, 
in Cider to connote the Aryan languages which have develoiied in India, we roust use the term ‘ Indo-Aryan ’. 
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Persia, after they had been left beliind, it gradually developed into Eranian. In the 
earlier stages of this development, when they spoke what we may call ‘ Proto-Eranian ’, 
i.e., while the language still retained much of the characteristics of the oiiginal 
A^^^an joint language which had already been carried towards India, but 
had also shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Eranian, 
other waves of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
towards the East, hut took a more northerly course, north of the Hindukush, into the 

Pamir region. There they crossed the Hindukush, and 
Dardic. descended into what is now the Hard country, where they 

probably found the ancestors of the modern speakers of Buru^aski. These they either 
conquered and displaced, or else settled amongst, imposing on them their language. In 
this inhospitable country, separated from their home in Persia by tremendous mountain 
ranges, their Proto-Eranian tongue developed independently into the modem Hard 
languages, which still present features partly Eranian and partly Indo-Aryanb 

As in the other cases, this first wave or set of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course 
of time followed by others which also took the same route north of the Hindukush. By 

this time the Proto-Eranian of Persia had become fully 
Ghaichan. developed into Eranian, and the language of these later 

migrants has survived in the Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs which, as we shall see, 
are thoroughly Eranian in chamcter. But they did not confine themselves to the 
Pamirs, for some of these early Eranian speakers wandered on even further east into 
Central Asia. These last have disappeared as sj)eakers of Eranian tongues, but traces 
of their old language have been discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 
Central Asia carried out by Sir Aurel Stein^ 

Survey. Census of 1921. 

. 4,617,890 1,987,943 

. 1,195,902 1,304,319 

. 226,060,611 229,660,5.55 


Eranian 

Dardic , . . . . 

Indo-Aryan . , . . 

Total for Aryan languages in India 


231,874,403 232,862,817 


We thus find the Aryan languages 
ultimately divided into three branches, 
— the Eranian, the Dardic, and the 
Indo-Arvan. 


^ This account of the development of Dardic differs from that given on pp. /if. of Yol. ^ HI, Pt, ii of the Survey'. 
The latter was written on the older assumption of an Aryan settlement in Khohand and Badakhshan, and of the division 
there into two nationalities, one marching southwards into India, and the other westwards into Persia. The language of the 
former developed into Indo-Aryan and of the latter into Eranian. According to that account, the Dardic languages branched 
off from the Eranian after the split, but before Eranian bad fully developed. I illustrated it by the following diagram 


Arjsrt. > > 




>■ 


Indo-Aryan. Dardic 

In the present accaunt, the result is the same, hirt the diagram would be : — 

A ryan. 


Eranian. 



Indo-Aryan 




’Here again, for the reasons grven in the preceding footnote, the explanation of the der elopaieut of the Eranian 
languages differs from that given on page 1 of Vol, X of the Survey. But, as before, the results are the same in this ca.se 
also. 
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Bace mixture with Aborigines. 


Omitting the Dardic languages for the present from consideration, we return to the 
Eranians and the Indo-Aryans. As in the case of the western Indo-Europeans, wher- 
ever these two x\ryan branches wandered, they found themselves in the presence of 
aboriginal populations, who were either driven by the invaders into the mountainous 

tracts of their own country, or else, — and this in the majority 
of cases, — were conquered, and compelled to adopt an Aryan 
form of speech. Nevertheless, as Professor Justi remarks, the ethnical character of the 
Aryans, who had immigrated in comparatively small numbers, and probably witli an 
insufficient number of women, became so altered, partly by intermixture with the 
numerically superior aborigines, and partly owing to climatic influences, that, anthropo- 
logically speaking, they have developed into races alien to those of Europe, with whom 
they are connected by a relationship of language. Just as, speaking generally, the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe have sprung from a stem which is not that of the 
Swedes or Frieslanders, so, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hindus are a race 
altogether different from the Teutons, whose language is, nevertheless, related to 
Sanskrit, and the Persians of the present day show a far closer resemblance to Orientals 
of other stocks than they do to the linguistically related fair complexioned sons of the 
sea-coasts of the north. 
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Eranian Branch. 


Western (Persian) 
Eastern 


Survey. 

7,570 

4.610,311 


6, -208 
1,081,675 


Total in India 


1.617.890 1,987,043 


AYe have left the Eranian Branch of the Aryans in Persia, after noting' that some (,>f 

them siiread eastwards north of the Hinduknsh. These la.s(, 
are noAV represented by the inhabitants of the Pamirs, who 
Census of 1921 Speak Eranian lan^uag'es, and, farther 

east, even in Yarkand, we find trilies of 
Ar van build and cornplevion who have 
adopted the Tartar of the nations that have 
Conquered them in later times. We may 
therefore take the Sarikol country on the east of the Pamirs 
as the eastern limit of the Eranian lana-uages spoken at the 
present day. The Eraniaus who remained in Persia occupied Merv, the whole of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Balucliistan. In the latter tracts, the eastern limit of Eranian speech 
mtiy be taken as coincidins' roughly with the river Indus, although a good deal of the 
country west of that river was once occupied liy Indo-^\-ryans, and Indo-Aryan languages 
are still found there. It does not appear that the Eranians ever occupied the country 
now known as Kafiristan cr the Laghmau country between Kafiristan and the Kabul 
river. That tract seems to have been occupied before their arrival by .Bardic tribes. 


liimits of Eranian speech. 


At the earliest period for which we have documentary evidence we find Eranian 

siieech divided into two not very dissimilar languaii’es, com- 
Pcrsie and Medic. , , , i ^ i . ' 

monly called Persic and nledic, though Persic and Xon- 
Persic would be better namesh 


The oldest form of the Persic language that we are acquainted with is the ‘ Old 

Persian ’ of the Achoemenides, of which the best known 

Persic, Old Persian. , . „ , . 

example is found m one of the versions of the inscription of 
Darius I or Darayav'ahush (b. c. .522-180) at Behistun. It was the official language of 
the court of Persepolis, and as such was used over the whole of Eran, being employed not 
only in government documents, but also, inevitably, as a common means of communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of different provinces, much as Iliudostani is used in India 
at the present day. The next stage of this Persic language which ire meet in a written 

form is the “3Iiddle Persian” or Pahlavi {i.e., Parthian) of 
the Sassanides (third to seventh centuries a. d.), which bears 
much the same relation to modern Persian that the Prakrit languages do to the modern 

Indo-Aryan vernaculars. Finallv, we have modern Persian 

Persian. i ' i i ^ ’ 

which developed into a language of literature and polite 
society, and thus became fixed at an early period. Save for the admixture of Arabic 


Middle Persian. 


The cliaracteristic features of the ‘ Medic ’ lansuage were, and are, found not only in Media, which concsponds to the 
modern Worth- Western Persia and Kurdistan, the ancient Manda, hut also in tracts far to the east. They are, moreover, 
characteristic of the language of the Avesta, which is East Eranian in origin. The term ' Medic ’ is, however, a convenient 
one as describing the tribe whi.'h was must important pniitically among those who used the non-Persic iansuaee. At the 
same time it should be c.irefuliy noted that although the Avesta is written in ‘Medic’, that is no ground for assuming that 
irs birthplace was Media or anywhere in the neighbourhood. This view, it is true, is held hj- so. oe scholars, hut the 
question may not he begged oy the wrong use of the word ‘ Medic ’. 
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-vvords, it has been on the whole the same language for a thousand years, ruder 
INtusalman dominion it became one of the great vehicles of Indian literature, and some of 
the most famous Persian hooks, including the greatest lexicoa'i’aphical works, have heeii 
composed in India. It is nowhere a vernacular of that country, hut is one of the 
languages of belles lettres amon» the educated Musalmans. As stated by IMr. Baines in 
the Census Beport for 1891, ‘ In Bengal and Bangoon there are remnants of the old 
ruling families of Delhi and Lucknow ; in the Panjah, traders and immigrants are 
found, and the refugees from Afghanistan, and in Bombay, horse-dealei-s and emi- 
grants from Persia who have settled down in the chief towns. Beyond these centres 
there is hardly any real Persian spoken, and a good deal of what is returned as such is 
hat the better sort of Urdu.’ In addition to the above we may mention a Persian 
colony in Baluchistan. Here we find 7,579 people speaking a Persian dialect locally 
k.iOAvn as DehAvari. These, however, are not by any means the only people of Eranic 
origin Avho have made India their home. In the times of the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great and of the Indo-Scythicurs Avho folloAved them, adherents of the 
old Eranian sun-AVorship entered India as missionaries. Together A\ith the elements of 
their religion, they were adopted into the ranks of the Brahmans themselves, and still 
survive as Sakadvipiya Brahmans. In later times votaries of the riA-al and more 
orthodox cult of Zarathustra settled in Western India, in order to escape Islamitic 
persecution in their native land, and ai'e now represented by the flourishing community 
of Parsees. But, in both cases, these immigrants haA'e abandoned their Eranian 
vernacular and at the present day speak languages of India. The Persian of the Afghan 
refugees closely resembles the Badakhshi dialect of that form of speech, and contains a 
number of Pashto words. 


EaUern Evnniai). 

Afghanistan-Baluchistaii Sub 
Group. 

ijpalcliah Sub-Group 

Total 


Survey. Census oE 102i. 
4,610,311 1,981,615 


4,61'y311 


i,981,67o 


The group of dialects Avhich are classed together imder the name of the ‘ Medic ’ 

language was spoken in widely separated parts of Eran. 
IMedia itself Avas in what is at the present time ITestern 
Persia, yet the Medic Avord for “don',” 
spalca, Avhich Herodotus has preseiwed to us, 
can claim the Ormuri spvk, and the Pashto 
spde, both spoken nowadays in distant 
Afghanistan, among its descendants, but 
not the neighbouring Persian sag. In fact 
the one literary monument of ancient Medic that avc possess, the .Ivesta, had its home, 
according to most authorities, not in Media, but in East Eran, The oldest parts of 
the AA’esta probably date from about the sixth century before our era, and althonah 
large portions of it belong to a period many centuries later, Ave liaA-e no documents to 
illustrate the mediievail Medic, as PahlaAu does for Persic. All that Ave have are the 
modern languages that have develojied from it. These are the Ghalchah languages of 
the Pamirs, Pashto, Ormuri, Baluchi, and a number of dialects (of Avhich the best know ji 
is Kurdish) spoken all over Persia and beyond. As the most important of these 
languages are spoken in the eastern portion of the ancient Eran, they are conveniently 
classed under the name of the Eastern Group of the Eranian languages^ The dialects 


‘ This name ‘ Eastern ’ must be taken with the same reservation as that with which ‘ Medic ’ is here emplnyed. The 
minor dialects are spoken not only in Central Persia, but even in the tar north-west on the shore-, of the Caspian. 
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Afghanistan-Baluchistas Sdb-geoup. 




Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Baloehi 

, 

704,586 

485,408 

Ormuri 


. 


Pashto . 

Total 

3,905,726 

4,610,311 

1,496,267 

1,981,675 


spoken in Persia do not concern us. Those 
more immediately connected with India 
may, on purely geographical grounds, be put 
under two sub-groups, — the Afghanistan- 
Baluchistan and the Ghalchah. I shall 
deal with them in this order, beginning 
from the south. 


The home of the Baloehi language is, as its name implies, Baluchistan, but it 

extends considerably beyond the usually recognized limits 
Baloehi. province. On the east it reaches to the Indus, as 

far north as Dera Ghazi Khan, although the country along the banks of that river is 
mainly inhabited by Indians whose language is either Lahnda or Sindhi. Northwards, 
in British Baluchistan, it extends to near Quetta, or, say, the thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, and, as we go westwards, it is found even further than this, up to the valley 
of the Helmand, where Pashto becomes the main language of the country. Still 
further west, where the lower course of the Helmand runs south to north, we come to 
the Persian province of Sistan. Here Baloches are found mixed with Persians, and the 
language of the tmct is partly Baloehi and partly Persian. Indeed nomadic Baloches 
are found still further north, in Karman and as far as central Khurasan. South of 
Quetta, Baloehi is the language of the greater part of British Baluchistan. It extends 
westwards as the principal language of the country over Persian Baluchistan as far as 
Bampur, and is spoken by at least a part of the poimlation so far west as Jask, or, 
sav, the fifty-eighth degree of east longitude. This large tract of country contains 
also another nationality, non-Eriinmn, namely the Brahuis, who have a language of 
their own. Brahui is spoken in the central part of British Baluchistan, and se])arates 

Baloehi into two clearlv distinguished 

Baloehi. ' 

dialects, viz., Eastern Baluchi and Western 
Baloehi or Makrani. The figures civen 
for the Survey on the margin are, so far 
as the western dialect is concerned, esti- 
mates, and include 200,000 as the probable 
number of speakers of the language in Persian territory. Each of the dialects has 
several minor sub-dialects, but the main division into Eastern and Western Baloehi 
is sufficient for our present purpose. Besides phouetical and grammatical differences, 
the former is much richer in words borrowed from India. As in Pashto, botli dialects 
freely borrow Arabic and Persiiin words. Hnlike their Afghan neighbours, the 
Baloches have found difficulties in pronouncing certain of the Arabic letters, so that 
some of the Avords taken from that language have been quaintly transformed. 


Eastern Dialect 
Western Dialect 
U nspecified 


Total 


Survey. 

376,822 

324,899 

2,865 

704,586 


Baloehi has but a small litemture, most of which consists of folk-songs, tales, and 
the like, that have been collected by the late Mr. Dames and other scholars. We haam 
grammars and vocabularies of both dialects, and several books of the Bil)le have been 
translated into it. Eor writing, both an adaptation of the Arab-Persian alphabet and 
the Eoman alphabet are employed. Of all the East Eranian languages, Baloehi is the 
one that has most conserved archaic forms. Its consonantal system in some respects 
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stands on the same stage as that of the medieval Pahlavi. According to Professor 
Geiger, it still preserves imchauged letters whicli fifteen hundred years ago had begun 
to lose their original sound in the language which is now modern Persian. In its 
grammatical inflexions, also, several ancient forms are preserved. East of the Indus, 
Baloches, still using their iiative tongue, are found in some Xative States as personal 
retainers and treasure-guards of the chiefs. These jvre usually ^Makranis. The Indian 
census does not record nearly all the speakers of the language, as those belonging t(j 
Afghanistan and Persia were necessarily omitted from enumeration. As stated above, 
an estimate for these has been included in the figures of the Survey. 

The number of speakers of Ormuri is unknown. It is an isolated speech, also called 

Bargista or Barg®sta from the name of Mir Barak, the 
Ormuri. cponymous ancestfW of the tribe, and is the tongue of a few 

thousand people settled near Kanigoram in Waziristan and in the Logar Valley in 
Afghanistan, localities outside the census area. Although thus spoken in the heart of 
Afghanistan, except for borrowed words it has no connexion with the Pashto of the 
surrounding IVazlri Pathans, and though belonging to what we have named (with 
reservations) the East Eranian group of languages, it seems to me to be perhaps 
related to Kurdish. The tribe has an impossible tradition that tlmy came from 
Yainan in Arabia, and that their language was invented for them by a very old and 
learned man named ‘ Umar Laban ’ some four hundred years ago. There are also a 
good many Ormurs settled in the North-IVest Frontier Province and in tlie Bahawalpur 
State, but they have all al)andoned their own tongue. Tlie language does not appear 
to possess any literature, but the Arah-Persian alphabet as adapted for Pashto has 
once or twice been employed for writing it- 


Pashto is spoken in Briti.sh territory 
Pashto. 



Survey. 

.N'orth-Easteni Dialect . . . 

806,974 

Soutli-tVcbtern Dialect 

676,402 

riispecitiet .... 

Estimated numtei’ of speakers outside 

03,349 

British Territory .... 

2,359,000 

Total 

3,905 ,72.'' 


in tlieir homes laiie'uages of Bardie oriy;iii, 


in the trans-Indus districts as far south as 
Dera Ismail Khan. Northwards it extends 
into the Yusalzai country, Bajaur, Swat, 
and Buner, and throiurh the Indus Kohistan 
at least as far as the river Kandia, where 
the Indus takes its 2,'reat turn to the south. 
In the northern parts of Swat, Biuier, and 
the Kohistan, many of tl.e inhabitants speak 
Init Pashto is uiiiver.sal a-^ a ineuiis of aenei-al 


intercommunication. In British territory its eastern boundary may rougldy be taken as 
coincidinu' witli the course of the Indus, although there are Pashtu-speakina- colonie- in 
the Hazara a;ul Attock Districts, and in IMianwali it is spoken on botlt banks cu' the 
river. After entering the district of Dera Ismail Khan, the eastern boundary nnulually 
slo})es away from the Indus, leaving the lower parts of the valley in possession of 
Lahnda, and some thirty miles .south of the tcAvn of Chaudhwan it meets Baloehi, 
and turns to the west. The southern l)Oundary passes south of Quetta and throu"h 
Shorawak, till it is stopped hy the desert of Baluchistan. Thence it follows the eastern 
and northern limits of the desert, with colonies down the rivers which lain south throimli 


tlie waste, to nearly the sixty-first degree of east longitude. It then turns north ivards 
up to about fifty miles south of Herat, where it reaches its limit to the north-west. The 
northern boundary runs nearly due east u]) to the Hazara country, in which the 


vox.. I, P.l^KT I. 
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iruialjltants do not employ Pashto hut either Persian or a language said to he of Mongolian 
origin. Skirting the west, south, and east of the Hazara country, and just avoiding the 
town of Ghazni, it finally goes northwards up to the Hindukush. Leaving Kafiristan to 
its east and north, it roughly follows the Kabul Liver up to Jalalabad, whence it runs up 
the Kunar so as to include Bajaur and Swat as already statedh In this irregularly 
shaped area the population is by no means entirely Pashto-speaking. In British territory 
the Hindus speak Lahnda, and in the dominions of His Majesty the King of Afghanistan 
there is a great admixture of races, including Tajiks, Hazaras, Kizilbashis, and Kafirs, 
who speak the languages of the countries of their several origins. Boughly speaking, we 
may say that the country in which the majority of the j)opnlation nse Pashto as their 
language is Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, the country to the west of the Indus from 
its southward bend down to Hera Ismail Khan, and a strip of Xorthern Baluchistan, 

If the identifications of the names are correct, Pashto speakers have occupied at least 
a portion of their present seat for more than two thousand five hundred years. They 
have been compared with the Paktyes of Herodotus, and with the Pakthas of the 
Vedas, while the Aparytai of the Pather of History are jrrobably represented at the 
present day by the Afridis, or, as they call themselves, the Apridis. Their subsequent 
history does not concern us here, and it Avill sufiice to record the fact that they have 
several times invaded India, that numbers are noAv settled in that country, where they 
are known as Pathans (a corrupt form of ‘ Pashtana ’ or ‘ Pakhtana ’), and that Sher 
Shah, the EmjAeror of Delhi, was of Afghan origin. Another class of Afghans comes 
into India each autumn, and Wiinders over the country during the cold weather, usually 
as pedlars or horse-dealers, but sometimes for less reputable pursuits. 

Pashto ha s a literature of respectable extent and possessing works of merit, which are 
written in a modification of the Persian alphabet. It has received considerable attention 
from scholars both in India and in Europe. The rugged character of its sormds suits the 
nature of its speakers and of the morxntains that form their home, but they are most 
inharmonious to the fastidious ears of other oriental lands. I have already^ referred to 
the traditional Linguistic Survey of King Solomon’s days, in which Asaf’s specimen 
of Pashto consisted of the rattling of a stone in a pot, and I may add here a well-known 
proverb, according to which Arabic is science, Turki is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, 
Hindostaui is salt, but Pashto is the braying of an ass ! In spite of these unfavourable 
remarks, though harsh-soimding, it is a strong, virile language, Avhich is capable of 
expressing any idea Avith neatness and accuracy. In its general characteristics, it is much 
less archaic than Balochi, and has borroAved not only a good deal of its vocabulary, 
but even part of its grammar from Indian sources. As a whole, it is a singularly 
homogeneous form of speech, although two dialects are recognized, a Xorth-Eastern or 
Pakhto, and a South-Western or Pashto. They differ little except in prominciation, 
of Avhich the tAx o names are good and typical examples of the respective ways of uLterim? 
the same word. Each has several tribal sub-dialects, which also differ only in ix)ints 
of pronunciation. Nothing like tlie total number of Pashto speakers has been recorded 
in any Indian census, which was necessarily confined to settled British territory. 


‘ All the above is clearly shown in the map facing page 5 of Yol. X of the SuiTej. 
• See Note ‘ on page 2. 
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Qhalch.ali Sub-Group. 
Wakhi. 
Shighui. 
Ishkashmi 
Munjani. 


Leaving Afghanistan and passing northwards over Kafiristan and the Chitral 

corintry we eome to the Ghalehah siih-o-ronp of the Eastern 
Eranian languages. They are all spoken in or near the 
Pamirs, and are closely connected with each other. They 
are IVakhi, spoken in AVakhan ; ^ighnx or Khngni in 
Shighnan and Eoshan, with its dialect Sarikoli, spoken in 
the Taghdnmhash Pamir and Sarikol ; Ishkashmi, with 
its dialects Sangliclu and Zehaki, spoken in the country round Ishkashm and Zehak ; 
Munjani or Mungi of Munjan, with its dialect Yiidgha ; and, according to some 
authorities, Yaghnobi, spoken some way to the north of the Pamirs round the head 
waters of the Zarafshan river. Of these the only one that immediately concerns us is 
Yiidgha or Leotkuh-i-war, which has overflowed from the Pamirs across the ridge of 
the Hindukush by the Dorah Pass, and is spoken in the ‘Ludkho ’ Ahlley leading from 
that pass to Chitral. The others are also heard in Chitral and its neighbourhood, hut only 
in the mouths of visitors. None of them except Yiidgha and some Wakhi spoken by a 
colony of immigrants which has settled in the Yorthern Hunza country (Guhyal) is 
vernacular in any territory immediately under British influence, and even for these two 
the Survey has failed to gather any statistics. Our knowledge of Wakhi and of Shighni 
is mamly based on the researches of Shaw, and Sir Aurel Stein has given us materials 
regarding Ishkashmi which have been incorporated with the Survey results of my 
inquiries into Zehaki in a book published by the Koyal Asiatic Society. Of Munjani 
and its dialect Yiidgha very little is known. Of the latter General Biddulph has given 
us a short grammatical sketch and vocabulary, which was the foundation of all 
subsequent writings till the Survey put further materials for it and a first account of 
Munjani at the disposal of students. To the philologist, the Ghalehah languages are 
of importance. They possess some grammatical forms in common with the Dardic 
Languages to the south, and thus appear to iie a link connecting the latter xvith tlie 
Eranian languages. 
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CHAPTER X.— THE DARDIC, OR PISACHA, BRANCH. 

We liave seen above that the si)eech of those Aryans who remained in Persia 
developed in the ordinary conrse into what we have called the Eranian languages, while 
the speech of those Aryans who advanced into India, and there became isolated, developed 
at a slower rate, and refaiined for a longer period the characteristics of the original joint 
Aryan language. At an early period of the development of the Proto-Eranian language, — 
i.e. while the speech of the Persum Arvtms still retained much of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed much that was commoii to it and to the Indo- Aryan 
„ ^ languages, — some of these Persian Aryans migrated east- 

wards north of the Hindukush, occiqned the Pamirs, and 
thence crossed the Hindukush southwards, in one or more waves, into the country now 
known as Dardistan.* This country api)ears at tliat time to have l)eeii inhabited l)y the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunza-Xagar speaking the non- Aryan Eurushaski, 
who were quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither by the arrival of the first Indo- Aryan invaders. In this rugged and inhospitable 
eountry the speech of the Aryan invaders from the jiorth, influenced, jio doubt by the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inhabitants, developed on its own lines, — neither 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Eranian speakers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the ancestors of the speakers of the 
Qhalchah languaa'es just described. We thus, at the present day, find the Hindukush 
separating two not distantly related languages,— on the north, in the Pamirs, the 
Ghalchab languages, Avliich are true Eranian, and on the south the semi-Eraniau Hardic 
languages. The linguistic conditions of Dardistan moreover lead us to the conclusion 
that, in addition to what Ave may call the original Aryan immigratioji, there Avere subse- 
quent Ghalchah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the KhoAvar laugnage of 
the Chitral Valley, — easily accessible from the Pamirs, — has much (dosei- connexion Avith 
the Ghalchah languages than have the other Dardic languages spokeii in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafiristan. 

The inhabitants of Dardistan are frequently mentioned in ancioirt literature. In 

Sanskrit literature they are spoken of as ‘ Darada ’ or 
Nomenclature. , Darada,’ which name is often met AA’ith not only in geo- 

graphical Avorks, but also in the epic poems and the Puranas. Herod(dus j-efers to them, 
though not by name, in his famous description of the gold-digging ants (III, 102ff,). 
They are the Daradrai of Ptolemy, the Derdai of Strabo, the Dardse (jf Pliny and 
Xonnus, and the Dardanoi of Dionysios Periegetes. Togetlier Avith all the other inhabi- 
tants of Xorth- Western India they Avere .spoken of by Indian writers as baiiiarians, or as 
degraded (jiashta) Aryans. Their cu.stoms were looked upon Avith abhorrence. Stories 
Avere current of cannibalism being rife among them, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dubbed ‘ Pisachas,’ a AA ord Avhich was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon raAv flesh. Whether Pisacha was really a tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or Avhether the term ‘ iivAv-eating demon ’ aahs given as a nickname 
to the tribes inhabiting the Dard country, aa'c cannot say : but Ave do knoAV that their 

' Or we way put it another way, avoiding questions of the stage of development ; t-ts., that there were certainlv tribal 
dialects among the origin.al Aryans in Persia, and that some of these dialects tended to develop in the direction of Eranian 
wore than others. The ancestors of the Dards would, in that case, be a tribe, or group of tribes whose dialect, while 
leseTObling, was not the sanic as that of the tribes that migrated directly into ladia. 
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language was the subject of some study^ and that Indian grammarians have uiven us 
accounts of it under the name of ‘ PaisacM For this reason, in the earlier volumes 
of the Survey, I have given these Dardic forms of speech the collective name of the 
‘ Pifacha Languages’, but, as the doul)le connotation of the word ‘ Pisacha ’ was liable 
to give offence, in the later volumes I have abandoned that name, and now call them 
‘ Dardic 

Dardistan, the present home of the Dardic languages, includes, from East to West, 

Gilgit and Kashmir, the Indus and Swat Kohistans, Chitral, 
Dardi&tan. Kafiristaii. Kafiristau does not fall within British 

territory, hut, for tlie sake of completeness, an attempt has l)een made to describe the 
languages of that country. Dardic forms of sjieech are also found in other adjoining- 
parts of Afghanistan, — Laghman and Xigraliar, — and Tirahi,the Dardic language of the 
last named country, was once spoken in the Tira Valley, now inhal)ited by Afridi 
Pathans. Tn earlier times, tlie Dardic languages were much more widely extended. 
They once covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, wliere the inhabitants now s})eak Tibeto- 
Burman languages." Philology also shows us that they must once have covered nearly the 
whole of the Paujab, for Panjabi and Lahnda, tlie present languages of that jirovince 
still show traces of the earlier Dardic language that they superseded. Similarly, in 
western *V-fghanistan, soutli of the Afridi country, we find relics of Dardic in Ormuri, 
although, as we have seen, this is itself an Eranian tongue. Dards therefore must have 
been in Waziristaii when the Ormurs first settled there. Further soutli, the tribe knoivn 
as Khetran in the Laghari Hills speak a curious mongrel form of Lalinda mixed with 
many Dardic forms. Still further south, we find traces of Dardic in Sindhi, — not so 
much in the literary language as in the rude patois of southern Sind knoAvn as Lari. 
Turning to the North, the Indo-Aryan languages of the lower Himalaya from Chaniba to 
Nepal shoAV clear traces of Dardic. The Khavas Avere a Dardic tribe, and tliey occupied 
all this tract and inftuenced its speechl But this is not all. In the Bhil languages of 
western Central India, and even so far south as in the Konkani Marathi of Goa, we find 
stray peculiarities for which it is difficult to account unless we assume early Dardic in- 
fluenceb Finally, it is n ell known that the Gipsies of Europe and their congeners of 
Armenia and Syria found their u’ay to their present abodes from India, Avhich they left 
from the NorthAVest, and it is certain that Romani still retains many forms Acdiich can 
best be explained by a Dardic origin. , 

The Dardic languages of the present day fall into three groups,— the Kafir, KhoAvar, 

and the Dard. Of these, Khowar consists 

Survey. C'ensii« of 1921. 

of a single language, standiug, as Ave shall 

Kahr broup ...... ... ' . 

Xhowar .... 121 s6e, soiueAvliat apart from the others. For- 

Paid Group . , 1,195,902 1,301,198 the Sui'vey no figures Avere available for 

Total . 1,195,902 1,301,319 of them, except for a portion of the 

Dard group. 

' It i-=, however, po-sible flat the language studied by the Hindi giainmarisns was not the native language uf these 
Proto-Dards, hut represented the Aryan language of Xorth-West India as mispronounced by them. 

2 1'hey exterded at least as f.ar east as Khalatse beyond Leh in Ladak. See A. H. Francke. A Laujvaye Map nf Jj'e'.f 
Tibet, J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXIII, Pt. i, (19041, pp. 862 ff., and The Vurdf of Khalatse in Western Tibet. .AI.A.S.B., 1006. 
pp. 413 it. 

2 Vol. IX, Pt. iv, pp. 2ff. 

‘Vol. IX. Pt. iii, p. 2 ; Vol. YIT, p. 168. 
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Kalasha-Pasliai Sub-group. 


Basbgali. 


Wai. 


The Kafir group includes four languages spoken in Kafiristan, the Land of the 

Lnheliever, a mountainous tract lying immediately to the 
Kafir Group. Tvest of Chitral, in Afghan territory. Here there is no such 

language as ‘ Kafiri,’ though it has often been written about. ^ The country is divided 
up by a number of tribal languages, of which four,— Ba^gali, IVai-ala, Wasi-veri or 
Veron, and Ashkund are discussed in the Sirrvey. Besides this, there are five other 
languages closely allied to the true Kafir languages, but not spoken in Kafiristan 

itself. These form the Kala^a-Pashai sub-group, and are 
Kalasha, Gawar-ljati or Karsati, Pashai, Laghmani or 
Dehgani, Diri, and Tirahi. Xo statistics are available for any of these. The Bashgal 
River of Kafiristan takes its rise in the southern face of the Hindukush, and joins 

the Chitral River near Aarsat. Its valley is the home of 
the Bashgali Kafir language, Avhich is the speech of the 
Siah Posh (Ifiack raiment) Kafirs generally. All the tribes who wear the dark-coloured 
raiment seem at once to understand each other, and to be able to converse fluently and 
without hesitation. Besides the information collected for the Survey, we have a 
grammar of this interesting language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

The SufM Posh (white raiment) Kafirs occupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the T\bii, the Presun or Veron, and the A^kund, 

The language of the Vai is closely related to Bashgali. It 
is spoken in the lower valley of the Waigal, a river which 
takes its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the Wezgal (in whose 
valley V asi-veri is spoken) enters the Kunar near Asmar. The Presuns inhabit an 
inaccessiljle valley in the heart of the country, to the west of the Bashgal area. Their 

language is called Vasi-veri or Veron, and differs widely 
from Bashgali, the speakers of the two languages being 
mutually unintelligible to each other. AVai and Wasi-veri are described for the first 
time in the Survey. The specimens of the latter were obtained Tvith considerable 
difficulty. All that we know about it is based on the language of one wild and 
frightened Presmi shepherd, whom the diplomacy of our frontier officers enticed to 
Chitral. This was interpreted by a Bashgali Shaikh, who kneAv a little of his languaue. 

The remaining language, Ashkund, is spoken to the 
south-Avest of the tract inhalfited l>y the Presuns. TYo 
^noAV nothing about it excejd its name, its locality, and the fact that it is not 
understood by the other Kafirs." All the speakers of this group inhaliit countries 
beyond the frontier of British India, — must of them, indeed, are suljjects of His 
Hajesty the King of Afghanistan. 

The Kala^a Kafirs inhahit the Doab betAA'een the Bashgal and Chitral RiA'ers- 

They are not ‘ Kafirs ’ in tlie strict sense of the term, as 
they huA'e adopted the Musalman religion, and are subject 

* One ingenious gentleman has even given a sjiccinien of it in an account of the country. But on examination it 
turns out to he Amazulu Kafir of South Africa ! 

since the aho\e uas written Dr. Ar(.rgen<;ticrne has hat an opportunity of examining the Ashkund language when he 
was in Kabul. He tells me that, while partly resembling Bashgali, on the whole it is most closely related to AVai. In the 
Journal of the Roral Asiatic Society for 1862, pp. 1 ff., Profe-sor E. Trurapp gave an account of the ‘Language of the 
so-called Kafirs of the Indian Caucasus ’. This is referred to in Vol. VIII, Part ii, p. 31 of the Linguistic .Survey, where 
I stated that the language there describol as in some respects resembled Bashgali. Dr. Alorgenstierne now informs me 
that it is essentially identical with one dialect of Ashkund. 


Wasl-veri. 


Ashkund. 


Kalasha. 



KHOWAE. 


Ill 


DIrl. 


Pashai. 


to the Chitralis, alth.ongh the Bashgalis claim them as slaves. Previous to the 
Linguistic Survey, om* only authority regarding the language of this tribe uas contained 
in the works of Dr. Leitner. Lower down the Chitral Piiver, at its junction with the 
Bashgal, in and about the country of Xarsat, dwell the Gawars, who also have a 

language of their own, known as Gawar-bati, or ‘ Gawar 
awar-bati. Speech, ’ of which a vocabulary was given by General Bid- 

dulph under the name of Xarisati. I'urther east lies the territory of the Xawab of Dir. 

Here, in the year 1S3S, Leech discovered a language called 
Diri, of which he published a short list of words. Since then 
it appears to have died out, either being superseded Ijy Pashto or lieconiing merged into 
the neighbouring Garwi of the Swat Kohistan. Lower down the Chitral Biver, which 

has now become the Kunar, on its right bank, dwell the 
Pashai. Previous to the Survey, the only information 
which had been available regarding their language had been based on short lists of words 
collected by Bumes and Leech. Pa^ai, properly speaking, is the speech of the Dehgans 
of Laghman and of the country to the east of it as far as the Kunar. It is also called 
Lag^mani, from the tract where it is spoken (the abode of the Lambagai of Ptolemy) 
and Dehgani, because most of its speakers belong to the Dehgan tribe. Tlie boundaries 
of the language are said to be, roughly, on the west the Laghman Biver, on the north 
the boundary of the Kafirs, on the east the Kunar Biver, and on the south the Kabul 
Biver, although the riverain villages on the left bank of the Kabul speak Pashto. It 
has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and a western. South of Pashai, across the 

Kabul, in the Nigrahar country we find Tirahi spoken by a 
tribe which as the result of a feud abandoned its original 
home in the Tira (commonly spelt Tirah) Valley. The peojfie have a bad reputation 
among their neighbours, and habitually deny their origin to outsiders. Leech, in 1838, 
succeeded in collecting a few of their words, and all the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any further information. After the Survey was concluded, thanks to the ever 
kind help of Sir Aurel Stein, I have become jwssessed of suf&cient materials to give a 
brief account of this form of speech, which is published in the supplement. Here 
it is sufficient to say that these materials shorv clearly that Tirahi is closely connected 
with Pa^ai and Gawar-bati. The presence of these two Dardic languages in the heart 

and the 


Tirahi. 


of Afghanistan is of more than ordinary interest to 


the ethnologist 


philologist. 

Khowar is the language of the Khos, the most important tribe of the State of 

Chitral. On its west it has the Kafir languages, and on its 
east the Shina spoken in Gilgit and the neighbourhood. 
This last belongs to the Dard Group, and it is to be noted that the Kafir and Dard 
groups are much more nearly related to each other than either is to Khowar. On the 
other hand Khowar shows traces of connexion with the Ghalchah languages spoken 
north of the Pamirs which are wanting in the other two groups. It thus resembles a 
somewhat alien wedge inserted between the other two groups and thrusting them a])art, 
coming into the country subsequently to the other two after it had developed 
some of the Ghalchah characteristics. This is borne out by the traditions of 
the Khos themselves, wLich point to a later immigration. In spite however of its 
somewhat independent character, Khowar is nowadays certainly a Dardic language, and 
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cannot, like tlie Ghalchah languages, be classed as Eranian. It is also called Chatrarl, 
a word usually pronounced ‘ Chitrali’ by Europeans. It is the principal language ot 
Chitrai and of that part of Yasin called ‘ Arinab ’ by the Shins. From the latter u oi'd 
the language Aras called Arnyia by Dr. Leitner. It extends down the Chitrai Eiver as 
far as Drosh, and is bounded on the north by the Hiudukush. Ao dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulph, and O’Brien are our principal authorities for this 
language. 


Dahe Geoup. 




Survey. 

Census of 1912. 

Shina . 

K^'hmiri 

KdhistSni 

• • 

. 1,195,902 

28,482 

1,268,854 

6,862 


Total 

Shina. 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 

language 

of the 

Gilgit Valley, and of 


Tangir. 


The ATord ‘ Dard ’ properly belongs to the tribes immediately to the north of 

Kashmir, but has in modern times been 
extended to include all the inhabitants of 
Dcirdistau. I liave folloA\ed this by giving 
the term ‘ Dardic ’ to all the languages of 
Dardistan, aa hile I reserve ‘ Dard ’ for its 
proper use as indicating the group of 
languages of eastern Dardistan, viz., Shina, 
Kashmiri, and Kohistani. Shina is the 
the Indus Valley from Baltistan to the Biver 
It also extends to the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of mountain country betAveen Baltistan and the A’alley of Kashmir. It is thus 
s])oken in the original Dard country, and is far the purest language of the group. As 
explained on page 109, in former times it extended far beyond its pre.seut boundaries and 
covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, AALere it has noAv been superseded by Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. It has several AA'ell-defined dialects, the most important being Gilgiti 
of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina country proper there are 
also dialects called by the Baltis ‘Brokpa’ or ‘ Higlilanders speecli.’ These are the 
Brokpa of Dras, AAhich differs little from the Shina spoken in Gurez, the Brokpa of 
Skardu Avhich is the same as the Shina of Astor, and the curious isolated colony of 
Shina, spoken near the frontier line betAveen Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokpa of 
Dah and Hanu, Avhich is a relic of the Dard language once spoken still furtlier east. 
This dialect, spoken in the heart of a Tibetan-speaking cotmtry, far from the Dard 


country proper, differs so Avidelyfrom the otlier tAvo Brokpas, that the respective speakers 
are unintelligible to each other, and have to use the Tibetan Baltl as a meaiis of 
intercommunication. Shina has been Avritten a])Out by several autliorities, of Avhom the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has been very fully dealt Avith hv 
Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grahame Bailey. The Dah-Hanu dialect has been described 
by ShaAv. 


Kashmiri has its home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous A alleys to its 
. soidb and east. Beyond these limits it is not used as a 

iititiojitii Ill tilt? it is s|)o]\Pii l)y iiiiiiii- 

grants, either Pandits or colonies of AAeavers or of cai-penters. TJicre is also a small 
settlement in the United Provinces Avhich is permanent, and cojisists principally of 
educated Hindus. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Dard language 
closely akin to Shina, and many of its commonest AA'ords, not to mention its complicated 
system of pronunciation, are certainly of Dardic origin. But the Hai)py Valley has 
receiA'cd numerous immigrants from India proper ; for centuries it has lieen one of the 
most celebrated homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous literature has groAAu up 
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under the influence of Sanskrit models. It thus, to a casual observer, and ind(‘,’(l to the 
learned Kashmiris themselves, presents the appearance of a language as truly huliau as 
Marathi or Hindostani. Moreover all the civilization of the country has c()nie from 
India and it is the only language of Dardistan that has received literary cultivation. 
one has a higher appreciation of the learning and genius vliicli have adorned Kashmir 
from very early times than the present vriter. It has legends that the Yalle\ tveeived 
its population from India, and this is very probably true so far as regards th*' up})er 
classes, but that the Kashmiri kuguage has a Dardie basis is a matter of \vijich no 
philologist can have any doubt. Kashmiri has been studied for the past thirty years, 
and ve have nov a complete grammar, and a dictionary is in progress of conipilatiom 
To the philologist it is of great interest, for we see in it a language which is, so t^* speak, 
caught in the act of transforming itself from the analytic to the synthetic stage. Orviiig 
to the extensive use of epenthesis, its pronunciation is as difficult to forei<tiiers as 
English is, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily rCfhiced to 
writing. Besides slight variations in the Valley itself, it has one distinct ([iulect, — 
Kashtawari spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Valley proper. kSoutii of the 
Valley there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into Panjabi. A more import- 
Kashmirj. ant division is that into the Kashmiri of the yiiiSalmhns 

1 03^964 uneducated) and that of thp [Ihulus 

7.464 educated). Musalmani Kashmiri abounds 

45,316 in foreign Avords borroAved from Persian, often in (listorted 
^*^^3 58 forms. Hindu Kashmiri is very free from admixl are Avith 
1,195,902 Persian, and, although the home language of P;iD()its, is 
singularly free fiom Tatsamas. Most of its copious vocabulary is compised (b' honest 
TadbhaA'ash 

yiost of the literature of Kashmir is Avritteu in Sanskrit, and is deservedly famou'^. 
A few Avorks, including a remarkable series ot Saiva verses by an old poetess named 
Lai Ded, a Ilamayana, and a history of Ki-ishua, have been written in Kashnni'i itself. 
It has two alphabets, — a moditicatioji of the Persian used by Musalmans, ;uul the 
ancient Sarada alphaliet akin to Xagari, Avhich is still used l»y Hindus. The N.‘r;uuj)ur 
Missionaries published a Kiisluniri version ol' tbe Scriptures in tlie Sarada ■ Ii.u'acter 
eaiTv ill the last century. IModern translations Imve been in the Persian script. 

The River Indus, after leaving Baltistan, fluAvs pretty nearly due west 'l.inuLb 

the Chihi'' Cvuintry, till it receives the Rivei' iva.dia. 

Kohistani. Avhicli take-- its rise not far to the north in the luaze of 

mountains betAveen Chilas and Chitral. Prom this fioint to its entry inti, 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through uroup.s of hii].. known 
collectively as the Indus Kohistan, and inhabited by a number o!' Avi!;] tribe? who ell 
speak A'arieties of a Hard language allied to Sliina, but mixed Avith Lalnida aiui Tashto, 

Avhich is called Indus- Kohistani or MaiyV To tli,- west of 
the Indus Kohist.an lie in order the A'alleys of tho Swat, 
Panjkora, and Kunar rivers. Those of tbe first tivo are known as tlie Swat aad as the 
Panjkora Kohistans respectively. Here the lanstuage of the bulk of the pcopl' was 
formerly a Dard dialect allied to Maiya, but is nOA\y OAving to Pathan doiiihiation, 


Standard . 
Kashtawaii . 
Jlised Dialects . 
Unspecified 

Total 


* Regarding the terras ‘ Tatsaraa ’ .ind ‘ Tadbhara,’ see p. Ic7, bekiv. 
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almost invarialjly Pashto. Only a faitlifiil fcAV still cliug- to their ancient laiigiiage, 
though they have ahandoned their Aryan religion, and the dialects they speak are 

known as Garrvi and Torwali. The tribes w ho speak these 
’ ' Kohistani dialects haA’e never been famous for devotion to 

the jjoliter arts, and Kohistani has no literature of any kind. Ko statistics are available 
as to the number of speakers. 
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CHAPTER XI.-INDO-ARYAN BRANCH. INTRODUCTORY. 

TVe have seen above that the Aryans reached Persia as a united people, and that at an 
early period, before their language had developed into Eranian, some of them had con- 
tinued their eastern jirogi'ess into India. We are not to 

The gradual immigration. - ...i • j. i i n 

suppose that tins took place all at once, in one incursion. 
Wave after wave advanced, the people first establishing themselves in Afghanistan, and 
thence, in further waves, entering India through the Kabul Yallevh We see traces of 
this gradual advance in the Yedas themselves. If Professor Hillebrandt' is right in his 
conclusion, the tribe over which King Divodasa ruled inhabited Arachosia (Kandahar) » 
while under his descendant Sudas its members are found on the Indus, and have already 
turned into legend the martial exploits of his ancestor. This is a thing for which 
generations are required. It will readily be understood, therefore, that at the earliest 
period at which we have any cognizance of India the Panjab was in the possession of a 
number of Indo-Aryan tribes, not necessarily on good terms with each other, and some- 
times speaking different dialects. As each new tribal wave came from the west, it 
pushed the earlier settlers before it or to one side, or else went roimd them. 

The earliest documents that we possess to illustrate the language used by the Indo- 

Aryans of this period are contained in the Yedas, although 

Earliest documents. i.i . . i ,.ii i i i i 

we know that they still ivorshipped some gods by the same 
names as those which were known to their Aryan ancestors while yet in the Ilanda 
country. The hymns forming the collection known as the Vedas were composed at 
widely different times and in widely different localities, some iji Arachosia®, in what is 
now Afghanistan, and some in the country near the Jamna ; but owing to their having 
undergone a process of editing by those ivho compiled them into their present arrange- 
ment, they now show few easily recognizable traces of dialectic differences. Attempts, it 

is true, have been made to discover such, but they are 
of small importance compared with the fact that dialects 
appear to be mentioned in the hymns as in actual existence'. 


Evidence of early dialects. 


* This is the nsuallr accepted account. At the time of -(vritiiifi:, Mr. I’argiter, in his Ancitnt huUan lliatui'ical 
Tradition, has put forward a new and somewhat startling theory that the Aryans entered India, nor through the Xoith- 
West Frontier, hut through the .Mid-Hiinalayan region. This is a proposition th.at will certainly demand considerable 
discussion, — which it h.as not yet received. — before it can be finally decided one w.ay or tlie other. It is primarily a cpiestion 
for ethnologists and historians ratlier than for philologists, and therefore, without venturing to prejudge the (p^e^tion. I here 
f( How the iK'eount of the Iiuh'-Arvau invasion of India which lias hitherto been generally accepted. See aho Xote ‘ on p. 1 17. 

2 i'fihirhe iMytiioloijie, I, C/, ete. Cf. also his Ans Alt- nnJ Xi id/idit n. jip. 7f'f. 

^ Professor Hertel maintains that the older hymns of the Riu Veda were even et mpu^ed in Persia, before the migration 
of tiie .Aryans into India, and that they were sacred h\ mus of the Aryans before the great split. See* Das liratnuan ' in 
Jiidofiei-inanische Forschu/i^en, XLl, ip. \S>. This is quite possible, and agrees wit li the discovery of the names nf Aryan 
(Manda'' gods in olit.inni (see p. P7 above). 

^ The langu.agc of the hymns, as we have them now, is necessarily that of the time when th.e text was fixed by the 
editors, or a little more antiquated. Before that they liad been handed dawn bv worol of mouth from generation toi genera- 
tion, and, as time went on, each generation, without being awaie of the f.ict, liad slightly alteied the sounds of the 
language. The change from the Language of one goner.ition to that of the next was very slight, but the sum of the changes 
over several hundred years must have been coii'iderabh'. Even if we admit that the sacred character of the hymns tended 
to conservatism, and, umie especially, to preserve unchanged particular words which were eltlier specialiy holy or wliich had 
beci me unintelligihle the original language in wbieli tlie oldest hymns were ecinposed must iiave been veiy different fioni, 
and in a uiucii older stage of develfipment than, even the antique mould in which thev have been preserved. On tliis point, 
ct mpare I’vofessor II. Oldenherg’s F/c Jli/miicii (/os Hiifreda, Vol. I, pp. 1170 ff.. Professor Wackernagel s 
Grammutik, I. p. X, and M. Petersens article “ A edic, Siiiskrit. and Prakrit ’, in thr .Tournat "f the Anit rii'a n Orioniul 
itiocietj/, XXXII (lPi2). p. IrlP. Me h.ave a striking paiallel in the hymns of the Kashmir poetess. Liil Ded, u ho conijii.'sed 
lier iiynins in the 14tli century A. D. These have been earefnlly preserved as sacred songs by generations of profes^i.mal 
reciters, but, during tlie five huudved years that have elapsed since their composition, they have been handed down to us m’v 
by word of month. The result is that, as we now have them, they, sacred as they are, are in modern Kaslimiri, with a few 
antique foims wiiieh strangeness or iiuintelligibility has preserved. Fortunately, however, in tlih case, we have also other 
Kashmiri works oomjiosed by leaincd men at about Lai Bed’s time, and preserved in writing in their origiua! form. IVe have 
therefore actual specimens of the language really used by Lai I>ed and her contenipoi-avies, and can estimate the extent to 
which her original words have been tvansfoi-nied in the course of oral transmission. See Griei'son and Bainett, LulhT 
Vdlcijd'ii. page 128. 


T 
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While it is impossible to cliscrimiiiate between each successive wave of these 
Theory of earlier and later migrations it is easiest to distinguish between the earliest and 
migrations. the latest. In the year 1880 Hoernle' suggested that the 

evidence of the modem vernaculars of India and their, predecessors justified the idea 
of there having been two Indo-Aryan invasions of India, one preceding the other, by 
tribes speaking different but closely connected languages. I am not prepared myself to 
accept this theory- of that great scholar in all its details, as it seems to me to lie un- 
necessary to explain the difference of language by postulating two distinct invasions. It 
is easier to explain it by what is an undoubted fact,— that the invasion or, if we prefer the 
term, the immigration, was a gradual process extending ovei- a t ery long period of time. 
Whether we distinguish between the languages of two separate invasions, or between the 
languages of the earliest and of the latest immigrants, the result is the same. The 
earliest comers spoke one dialect, and the new comers another. Hoernle, hotvever tvenl 
further. He looked upon the second invaders as entering the Panjab like a wedge, into 
the heart of a country already occupied l)y the first immigrants, and forcing the latter 
outwards in three direction.s, to the east, to the south, and backwards to the west. Here 
again, while not denying it, I am not prepared, in our present state of knowledge, to 
accept this ‘ wedge-theory ’ as necessarily correct. It is equally iwssible that the latest 
comers may have found their way opposed and have gone round their predecessors, down 
the Indus Valley, and thence, in later times, across India to their south and ultimately 
behind them on the east. In either case the political I'esult Avould be very similar. 
There would be a central people surrounded on the west, south, and east, by anotheix 
If the wedge theory is correct, it would be the central people, and if it is not, it would 
be the outer people who Avould be the latest arrivals. The political state of affairs is 
borne out by Indian tradition. In the VMas themselves we have records of wars 
between king Sudas, whose kingdom lay to the west, — on the Indus, — and the Eharatas, 
against the Purus, an Aryan tribe which his poet called mridhravcich, i.e., speaking a 
barbaric tongue®, far to his east in the neighbourhood of the Ravi and the Jamna ; and 
the contest between the rival priest-poets of the Sarasvati and of the Indus forms one 
of the best known episodes of that collection. Similarly, the great Eharata war, between 
the Kurus and the Panchalas gives us hints of nuich value. Since Lassen’s time it has 
been recogJiized that the latter were older settlers than the former. Speaking very 
roughly, they occupied the country to the east of the upper course of the Ganges and 
the central Doab, or the heart of what in after years Avas called the ‘ Madhyade^a ’ or 
‘Midland’. Putting accidental alliances to one side, this war, as IMr. Pargiter has well 
shoAViP, Avas from the broadest point of view a war betAveen Panchala and the south of 
the Midland on the one side against the rest of Ijidia, to their west, south, and east, on 
the other. The chief allies of the Panchalas Avere the Pandavas, a mountain tril)e, Avho 
practised polyandry and Avere on friendly terms Avith other clans that dAvelt in the 
Himalaya. Nay, Lassen goes eA-en further, and maintains that so long had the Panchalas 

' Compa retire Grammar uf the GatnUan Ltuajuager, p. XXXI. 

’ I am compelled to state this clearly, l>ecaiise my name has more than once been associated with Hoernle’s as a thorough 
fuppoiter of his argument. In fact it has even been called ‘ Hoenile and Griei-son’s two-invasion theory.’ AVhile fully 
admiftint: ray indehtedness to Hoernle’s deductions, I have always been of opinion that it is not neo.essarv to postulate twc 

distinct invasions. 

^ So traindatcd by Professor Hillebrandt, I'edische Jlgtho/oaie, I, hO, 114. See Rig A^eda, A'll, xviii, 13. 

* See ,1. R. A. S. 1908, pp. 333 and oOS. 
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preceded the Kurus tluit their complexion had been altered hy the Indian climate, and 
tliat the war was really between a dark and a fair-corn plexioned race. The Maha- 
l)harata itself, which, as we now have it, is an epic written in praise of the Pandavas, 
calls tribes settled on the Indus, which were undoubtedly Aryan, hy the opprobrious 
name of ‘ Mlechchha ’, thus denying them even their common Aryanhood. Many similar 
items could he taken from the same work did sjmce permitb 


It is reasonable t(j suppose that the central group of tribes .sliould have expanded as 


The ‘ Midland 


time went on, and should liave thrust out in each direction 
the tribes that surrounded them. The only alternative 


Avould have lieen extinction. In medimval Sanskrit geography we find one tract of 
country continually referred to as the true, pure, home of tlie Indo-Aryan people. The 
name given to it, Madhyadesa or ‘ Mid-land is notewortliy in this connexion. It 
extended from the Himalaya on tlie north to the Vindhya Hills on the south, and from 
what is now Sirhind (properly ‘Sahrind’) on the we.st to the confluence of the Gauges 
and the Jamna on the east. According to legend, from end to end of this Mid-land, there 
ran, unseen to men, tlie holy stream of the Sarasvati, on whose hank, in Yedic times, 

was the jnnncipal seat of these central tribes. Now, the 

Inner and Outer Sab-brari2hes. t t i i n , • . . 

modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars fail at once into two main 
sub-liranches, one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly corresponding to 
this ancient Madhyadesa, and the other surrounding it in three quarters of a circle 
beginning in Hazara in the Panjah, and running througli the Western Panjab, Sindli, 
the Mar.atha country, Central India, Orissa, Biliar, Bengal and Assam. Gujarat we 
know to have been conquered from Mathura (which was in the Madhyadesa), and tljis 
is the only part of India in which we find at the present day that tlie Inner sub-brancli 
has hurst ttirough the retaining wall of the outer. 


Between these two sub-branches there is a remarkable series of antithetic facts. 

Ill pronunciation they are sharply op})Osed ; each has pre- 
Comparwon^of_^the two fereuces which will at once occur to every pliilologist. The 

most remarkable difference is in the treatment of the 
sibilants, which has existed since the time of Heiodotus. The inner suh-branch hardens 
them ; every siliilant is pronounced as a hard dental s. Tlie outer languages (like those 
of the Eranian branch) seem, almost without exception, to he unable to pronounce an 
(dearly. In Persia the Greeks found an s pronounced as h or even dropped altogether. 
The representation of the river ‘ Siudhu ’ by ‘ Indus ’ is a familiar example. In the 


‘ It ha' bt‘i '11 'UiTgostid more than once tlmt the later iminigi-ants need not neoebsarily have entered India hy 
the saiui' route as th^t followed by their predecessors. Dr. Spooner (J. R. A. S. liUo, pp. 42o, 430) ha' proposed th.it they 
were ancient Marians, who came by sea to Gujarat and thence spread over the south of the Midland and over eastern India. 
Jlr. Par^iter (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 205ff.\ taking a imieli wider view, maintains tliat the Aryans, as 
a whole, entered India over the central Himalaya, and not at all by the north-west. As I have said above (p. 115, note '1 
this is a th.eory which has not yet been discussed, and on wliich it would be premature to base any philologiral 
conclusion' ; but. even at the piresent stage, it may be admitted that it is not impossible that the tribes represented in the 
Bharata war hv the PaSchala' and their allies, from their locality, may have represented an immigration independent 1 1 a 
main inmiigration hv the nonh-west. The latter would, in that ease, represent the ancestors of tlie sjx'akers of the medern 
outer languages. It is eqii.ally not impossible that the outer tribes may have come over the Ilindukush by the same ri ute 
as that followed bv the ancestors of the Dardic tribes and may have formed a kind of vanguard of the latter which spiead 
west, south, and east round the Aryan tribes whom they' found settled in the Pan jab and beyond. But at present these are 
all suppositions, and no decisive preof can be offered for any of them ; though it must be admitted that the languages of 
the modern representatives of the outer tribes show points of resemblance with Dardic languages which are wanting in the 
languages of the descendants of the central tribes. On this last jmint, see Hillebiandt, Axis Att- nad 2ituxniht-n, p. il. 
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east the old Prakrit grammarians found s softened to s/o At the present day Ave find 
the same shibboleth of nationality ; in Bengal and 2)art of the [Maratha country s is 
Aveakened to sh, and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is softened till its pronunciation 
approaches that of a German ch. On the other hand, on the XorthAVestern Frontier 
and in Kashmir, it has become an h, pure and simpled 

In the declension of nouns there are also differences. The Inner sub-branch is, in 

the main, a set. of languages Avhich are in the analytic stage. 
Declension. oriiiiiial inflexions haA'e mostly disappeared, and gram- 

matical needs are supplied liy the addition of auxiliary Avords AA’hich have not yet become 
parts of the main AA ords to Ai hieh they are attached. Familiar examples are the case 
suffixes, I’d, Id, se, etc. of Hindi. The languages of the Outer sub-branch liaA^e gone a 
stage further in linguistic evolution. They AA'ere once, in their old Sanskrit form, 
synthetic ; then they passed through an analytic stage — some are passing out of that 
stage only uoaa', and are, like Sindhi and Kashmiri, so to speak, caught in the act, — and 
haA-e again become synthetic by the incorporation of the auxiliary AAords, used in the 
analytic stage, Arith the main Avords to Avhich they are attached. The Bengali 
termination of the genitive, -er, is a good example. 

The conjugation of the A’erb offers very similar peculiarities. Here, hoAA'ever, it 

is necessary to go into greater detail. Broadly speaking. 
Conjugation. ^ teuses and three participles of Old Sanskrit have 

survived to modern times. These are the present and future tenses and the present active 
and past and future passive participles. The Old Sanskrit past tense has disappeared 
altogether. The old present tense has surAUA’-ed in every modern language, and, alloAA’ing 
for phonetic groAA'th, is the same in form everyAA'here, although its meaning has frequently 
changed ; for instance, in Kashmiri it has become a future indicative, and in Hindi it is 
generally used AA'here y\’e should employ a present subjunctive. Tlie old future has 
survived, but only here and there, and principally in Avestern India. Others of 
the modern languages use instead a periphrasis based on the Old Sanskrit future passiA’e 
participle, and Avhen they AA’ish to say ‘ I shall strike ’, tlieir speakers really say, 
AA'ithout knoAving it, ‘it is to be struck by me ’. The original past tense has unAersally 
disapjjeared and all the modern languages employ in its place a similar peri 2 )hrastic form 
based on the old past 2)articii)le passive. Instead of saying ‘ I struck liim ’, they 
all, Avitliout excejition, say ‘he (Avas) struck by me’. Here it is tliat Ave see 
the great contrast in the treatment of the verb between the inner and the outer families. 
It A\ill be noticed that in the tejises formed from passive 2>:H‘tici2)les, the subject 
of the verb, ‘I’ has been 2)ut into tlie aldatiAC, or, as it is in these circumstances called, 
the agent case. ‘I’ has Ijecome ‘by me’. Xow in tlie old Sanskrit, ‘by me’ could be 
re 2 )resented in tAVO Avays H e could say mo>ju, Avliicli a\ as a se 2 )arate distinct Avord, or 
Ave could employ tlie syllable me, Avhich could not stand by itself, but could onlv be 
attached enclitically to a preceding Avord. In just the same Avay there Avas a twofold 


It may be objected that this weakeiuiiir of is due to diifereiit causes in different lanjjTuage'.:. So it i.=, but the 
same causes were in operation in tlie .Alidland, and there had not this icMilt. In other words, the Outer languaijes 
did nut defend their sihiLants, wliile tiie Inner languages did. 

’ Sanskrit scholars will recognize that this is not literally true, as, according to the grammarians, the enclitic belonged 
to the dative and genitive, not to the innrumental. They will al.-o recognize that owing to the interehanje of ca.se-forms 
which took place at an early stage in the linguistic history of India, the point is of no iinponancp Oommi-o 
Pischel in ZDAIG. (1891 ), p. 714. ' - ■ ipi nipare 
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series of enclitic and ]ion-enclitic forms fur the second personal pronoun, and for hotli in 
both numhers. These enclitic pronouns are familiar to Europeans. In Latin, ‘ give to 
me’ was ‘date mihi in Italian, it is ‘datemi’, in which mi is an enclitic pronoim. 
Similarly we have an enclitic pronoun wlien Mr. Punch makes a tipsy man say ‘ gimme 
for ‘give me’. Xow the modern Indo-Aryan languages show most clearly that the 
Outer sul)-branch is derived from a dialect or dialects of the Old Sanskrit which freely 
used these enclitic pronouns Avith jAassive participles, Avhile the Inner is descended irom 
a dialect or dialects Avhich did not use them in such cases. The result is that in the 
Inner sub-branch the hare participles are used for cA’ery person without change of form, 
— mdi'd means alike ‘ I struck ’, ‘ thou struckest, ’ ‘ he struck ’, ‘ we struck ’, ‘ you struck ’ 
and ‘they struck’, — Avhile in the Outer, the enclitic pro)iouns have generally become 
permanently fixed to the participle, and have developed into personal terminations like 
what we have in Latin and Greek. In these languages, ‘I struck’, ‘ thou struckest ’, 
‘ he struck ’, and so on, are all different words, each of whicli tells by its termination Avho 
the striker Avas. This important distinction is at the bottom of the altogether different 
appearances Avhich the tAVo suh-hranclies present. The grammar of each of the 
Inner languages can be Avritten on a feAV leaves, Avhile, in order to acquire an acquain- 
tance Avith one of the Outer languaires, pase after page of more or less com])licated 
declensions and conjuiiations must he mastered. 


The limits of these tAvo suli-hranches of the Indo-Aryan languages may be defined as 
Geographical position of folloAvs The Luier suli-brauch is bounded on the north by 
Inner languages. Himalaya, Oil the Avest by, roughly speaking, the Jhelum, 

and on the east by the degree of longitude Avhich passes througli Benares. The western 
and eastern boundaries are Avidely apart and include. a good deal of debatable ground in 
Avhich the tAvo families meet and overlap. If tlie-se limits are narroAved so as to include 
only the purer languages of the Inner suh-hranch, the Avestern boundary must he 
placed at about the meridian of Sirhind in Patiala, and the eastern at about the meridian 
of Allahaliad in the I'nited Provinces. BetAveen Sirhind and tlie Jlielum tlie language 
is Panjabi, Avhich contains many forms, increasing as Ave go AvestAvards, for Avhieh 
the only explanation is tliat AA'est of Sirhind, or, aa e may say, to the Avest oi tiie Sarasvati, 
the countiy was originally inlialiited by tribes partly Dardic, and partly l)elonging to tJie 
Outer family (if tlie tAAO are not different Aiays of saying the same thing), avIio Avere 
conquert'd and absorbed by members of the Inner, wliose language gradually superseded 
theirs, just as Hindustani is noAv superseding Panjabi. Panjabi is one of the Inner 
languages, hut it contains many form.s Avhich have survived either from Dardie or from 
an Outer dialect. BetAAeeu Allahabad and Benares, or, in other Avords, m Oudh, 
Eaghelkhand, and the CTiattisgarh country, the language is Eastern Hindi, aaIucIi is 
an intermediate form of speech, possessing the characteristics of both suh-hrauches. To 
tlie south, the boundary of the Inner sub-branch is Avell defined, and may roughly be taken 
as corresponding to the southern AAatershed of the Xarhada Eiver. On the AAest, 
the sub-branch merges into the Outer Sindlii through Eajasthani, and into Lahnda (also 
Outer) through Panjabi. As stated above, it has burst througli the retaining wall of 
Outer languages and reached the sea in Gujarat, though Gujarati, the language of the 
last-named country, still sIioavs traces of the old Outer language which it has superseded. 
The remaining Indo-Aryan languages belong to the Outer sub-branch. 
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Resultant grouping of the 
modern Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 
lars. 


Taking the Inclo-Aryan languages as a whole, they fall into the following groups : — A 

North-West eiai, a Southern, and an Eastern (belonging to the 
Outer Suh-hraneh); a Mediate Sub-branch (intermediate 
between the Outer and the Inner); and a Central and a Pahaii (belonging to the 
Inner Sub-branch). We thus arrive at the following list of languages Avith the number 
of speakers of each : — 



Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

(^Sanskrit) ........ 


(356) 

A.— Outer Sub-branch 

117,778,342 

123,328,825 

I. — Korth-Wesferu Group ..... 

10, 162, Sol 

9,023,972 

1. Lahnda or Western Panjabi 

7,092,781 

5,652,2641 

2. Sindhi 

8,069,470 

3,371,708 

II. — Southern Group . ■ 

18,011,918 

18,797,831 

3. Marathi .... 

18.011,948 

18,797,831 

III . — Eastern Group ...... 

89,601.113 

95,507,022^ 

4. Oriya ..... 

9,042,52.5 

10,143,165 

5. Bihari ..... 

37,180,782 

34, .342, 430- 

ti. Bengali ...... 

41,933,284 

49,294,099 

7. Assamese ••.... 

1,447,552 

1,727,328 

B.— Mediate Sub-branch 

24,511,647 

22,567,882- 

IV . — Mediate Group ...... 

24,511,617 

22,567,882- 

S. Eastern Hindi ..... 

24,511,047 

22,567,882- 

C — Inner Sub-branch 

83,770,622 

83,663,492^ 

V . — Central Group ...... 

81,665,821 

81,715.955- 

0 Western Hindi • • . . . 

38,013,928 

41,210, 910= 

10 Panjabi ...... 

12,702,639 

1 6,233, 590S 

11 Gujarati ..... 

10,040,227 

9,551,992 

12 Bhrli 

2, t9 1,701 

1,85.5,017 

13 Khandesi ..... 

l,’253.0riG 

213.272 

14 Rajasthani ...... 

10.298,260 

12,680,562 

VI— Pahari Group. ...... 

2,101.801 

1,917.537 

15 Eastern Pahari or Naipali 

143,721 

279,715 

Itj Central Pahiiri ..... 

1,107.612 


17 Western Pabari ..... 

s53,4ii8 

1.633,915 

Unspecified. . . . . 


54 

Total 

226,060,611 

229,560,555 


Of the above, Maratlii and Ea.stern Hijidi are troups of dialects, j.ot of buinua' es. 


The lar nuages of the Paluiri Group are those spoken in the lower 1 fimalava. Easteiii 
Pabari or Naipalris called Kbas-Kura by those Avho speak it. Central Pabari iiwbides the 
bill dialects spoken round Naini Tal and Mnsscorie. They are Kumaunl aiid (iarlinalT. 
Western Pabari means the group of dialects spoken in the bills north of the Pan 
such as -Taunsari, Sirmauri, KiHtiiali, Ivuluih, and Chameali. 


The total number of speakers ol' Indo-Aryan languages is consideraldv more than 
lialf that of the estimated population of Europe (-100,000,000). 

' In tlio C'tn-'j'. many sp(akfr^ of Lalincla arc sliown uinltr Panjabi. 

* Tiiefe am adjiiUid estimates. In the Ceii>us returns, nearly all the sis-aker- of Biliari and EasUrn Jiindj art- 

bloju ii as sneakiTig Western Hindi, the unadju.sted Census tigures being , — 

Bihari ..... 7, SSL 

Eastern Hindi .... 1,399, .5‘2S 

Western Hindi .... 96,7H,3cS 
' This ineliides luany speakers of Lahnds. 

* In the Census, mCot'of the speakers of C'ential Pahari .are shown a.s .speaking Hindi. 
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CHAPTEE XII.-THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDO-AEYAN 

LANGUAGES. 

As stated above, the earliest specimens of the actual Aryan vernaculars ot India are 

to be found in the hymns of the Eig Veda. Most of these 
Development of the modern hymiis Were iuidoid»tedly originally composed in the actual 
Voxnaeuiars. spoken language of tlieir authors, a natural, nnartificial 

language, as compared with the more artificial language subsecpiently developed in Brah- 
manical schools and called Classical Sanskrit. Although they have been edited, so as to 
obscure dialectic peculiarities, by the Brahmans who compiled them into one collection, 
these hymns furnish invaluable evidence as to what was the house-language of the ear- 
liest Aryan inhabitants of India. 

From the inseriplions of Asoka {circ. 250 B. c.) and from the writings of the gram- 
marian Patanjali (cbr. 150 B. c.), we learn that by the third century before our era an 
Aryan speech (in several dialects) was employed in the nortli of India, and, having gradu- 
ally developed from the ancient vernaculars spoken during the period in which the Vedic 
hymns were composed, was the ordinary language of mutual intercourse. Parallel with it, 
the so-called Classical Sanskrit had developed, from one of these dialects, under the influ- 
ence of the Brahmans as a secondary language, and had achieved a 2 :)osition much the same 
as that of the Latin of the Middle Ages. For centuries the Aryan vernacular language of 
India has been called Prakrit, prdkrita, i. e., the natural, nnartificial language, as op- 
posed to Sanskrit, samslrita, the polished, artificial, language. From this definition of 
the term ‘Prakrit’, it follows that the vernacular dialects of the period of the Vedic 
Hymns, as compared with tlie comparatively artificial somsh'ita language of tliese hymns 
as they liave been preserved l.)y the Brahmans who compiled them, were essentially 

Prakrits, and as such they may be called the Tiimary 
Primary Prakrits. Prakrits of India. The vernaculars wliich developed from 

them and which continued developing', alongside of the Sanskrit whose growth was 
arrested by the grammarians of the Brahmanical schools, until they became the modern 

Sau.skritic Indo-Aryan vernaculars, may be called the 
Secondarn Prakrits; while tlie final development, these 
modern vernaculars tliemselves, as they have existed for tlie 2 )est nine hundred years, 

may be called Tertiary Prakrits. It is with tliese Tertiary 
Prakrits that we are immediately concerned. 

It stands to reason that no distinct border line can be 
drawn lietweeu the Primary Prakrits ■ and the Secondary 
Prakrits, or between the Secondary Prakrits and the Tertiary. 
M e have no positive information regarding the earliest condition of the Secondary Pra- 
krits. They ajijiear to us first in their vigorous youth in the Asoka inscrijitions. M e 
on the other hand, that the change from the Secondarv Prakrits to the Tertiarv 


Secondary Prakrits. 


Tertiary Prakrits. 


Border line 
stage. 


know, 


between each 


‘ 3Ii. Petersen in ‘Vedie, San.skrit, and Prakrit’ (.JAOS. XXX 1 1 (I IT- 4:131? i mainta.ns that the Prakrits repiesent 
Sanskrit as iiiispronounoed b_v tlie enslaved aberigines of India, and eonn>ares tliis with the Xegro English of the Southein 
States of .Anieriea, and with the niisjironuneiation of children. The suggestion is fascinating, but I am unable tn .accept it. 
The change from .Sanskrit to Pr.akrit is so clear an example of legular linguistic development, and is paralleled so exactly by 
the change of Latin to the Romance languages, that I cannot conceive the ne<’essity of anv other explanation. Of course it 
is quite possible that the broken Pan-krit of the aborigines may have 1 ad some intluenee, but it cannot, in my opinion, have 
been the cause of the developiment. 

* It is quite certain that, even during the Vedic period, the vern.aeulars in ai-tual use already contained many woids in 
the same stage of development as Pali, which is a Secondarv Prakrit. 

VOL. I, KXRT I. 
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Characteristics of Tertiary 
Prakrit. 


vas, as might be expected, so gradual that, at or about the approximate border line, 

it is impossible to state whether the language belongs to the 
Primary Secondary or Tertiary stage. At the same time there is no 
difficulty in recognizing the main distinctive peculiarities of 
each group. In the primary stage the language is synthetic and has no objection to 

harsh combinations of consonants. In the secondary sta^e 
Secondarj language is Still Synthetic, but diphthojigs and harsh 

combinations of consonants are escherved, so much so that, in 
its latest artificial literary developments, it arrives at a condition of almost al)solute fluidity, 
becoming a mere collection of vowels hanging for support on an occasional consonant. 

This weakness brought its own Xemesis, and in the tertiary 
stage M e find the hiatus of contiguous vowels abolished bv the- 
creiition of new diphthongs, declensional and conjugational 
terminations, consisting merely of vowels, worn away, and a new kind of language coming 
into existence, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to combinations of 
consonants under new forms, which three thousand years ago had existed, but which, two 
thousand years of attrition had woiTi away. Xay more, in some of the modern vernacu- 
lars, mainly those which I have called the ‘ Outer ’ ones, we see the analytic form of 
language again disappearing, and being replaced by a new spithetic form of language, 
similar in its course of development to that of the Indo-European Ursprache of the 
pastoral tribes in Central Europe or Siberia. 

As to whether the verv earliest form of the Secondary Prakrit language had any 

* C’ o e- 

dialects we are not in a position to say positively, but, as 
of Secondary ^-e kuow that there were dialects in the Yedic times, there is 
every reason to l)elieve that it possessed them too. It covered 
a wide extent of country, from the Indus to the Kosi, and it would be surprising if there 
were no local variations of speech. Moreover, two hundred and fifty years before Christ, 

we fiiid the edicts of Asoka written in this language, and here 
we see that the then existing Aryan vernacular of India did 
contain at least two main dialects, a Western and an Eastern Prakrit. The particular 
stage of their development at which the Secondary Prakrit had Ijy this time arrived, was 
crystallized by the influence of Buddhism, which used it for its sacred Itooks. It is now 
known as the Pali language. As a vernacular it, hou ever, continued its course of deve- 
lopment, and, in later stages in various dialects, is known 
as the Prakrit pai' excellence. When we talk of Prakrits, 
we usually mean this later stage of the Secondary Prakrits 
when they had developed Iteyoud the stage of Pali, and Itefore they had ai-rived at tlie 
analytic stage of tlie modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 

These Prakrits became, in later times and under the influence of religious and politi- 
cal causes, tiie sul)ject of literary study. Poems and reli- 
gious works were written in them, and they were freely used 
in the drama. We have grammars of them written by contemporaries or by men u ho 
lived only a short time after they had become dead languages. It may be taken as a con - 
venient date for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead languages by, m round 
numl)ers, 1000 a.d. All that we kuiow about them is founded on the liteiature in 


Dialects 

Prakrit. 


Pali stage. 


Stage of Prakrit 

lence. 


pa- 


excel- 


Prakrit in literature. 
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"which they have survived, and in the grainniars written to illustrate that literature _ 
Unfortumrtely we cannot accept this literature as illustrating the actual vernaculars on 
w'hich it was founded. To adapt them to literary purposes the writers altered them in 
important particulars, omitting Avhat they considered vulgar, reducing wild luxuriance 
to classical uniformity, and thus creating altogether artificial products suited for that 
artificial literature which has ever been so popular in India. These literary Prakrits 
cannot, therefore, be considered as representing the actual speech of the people at any 
^poch, although they are based upon it, and a veil is drawn by them between us and it 
which it is not alwavs easy to lift. We are able, however, to distinguish (as in the 
■Western Prakrit. Asoka Inscriptions) that tliere was a Western Prakrit and 

Eastern Prakrit. an Eastern Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked 

characteristics. The principal form of the Western was called Saiiraseni, the language 
of Surasena or the middle Gangetie Doab and its neighbourhood, and of the Eastern, 
Mdgadhl or the language of Magadha, the present South Bihar. Between these two there 
was a kind of neutral ground, the language of which was called Anlha-rndgmJhl, or 
Half-Magadhi, which partook of the nature of both languages. Its western boundary 
was somewhere near the present Allahabad, but we cannot say certainly how far east it 
extended. According to tradition, it was the language in which Mahavira, the Jain 
apostle, preached (he belonged to this side of India), and a language based on it was 
used in the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected Avith it, but leaning rather to the 
Eastern than to the Western, Avas the Mdlidrdshtri, or language of Maharashtra, i.e., the 
Berars, and the country adjoining. It became the main language of Prakrit poetry , 
On the other hand, in the extreme north-Avest of India, bordering on the Eranian 
tongues of Avhat are now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, there must have been an unnamed 
speech, Avhose existence is vouched for by the next stage of the Prakrits, to be presently 
described, and Avhich was a development of the particular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken 
on the banks of the Indus. 

While the Prakrits, by being reduced to Avriting, became fixed, exactly as Sanskrit 

had become fixed in the Brahmanical schools, and remained 
Apabhramsa. unchanijed as a literary form of speccli for many generations, 

the true vernaculars on Avhich they Avere founded continued their own course of develop- 
ment. The earliest specimens of the literary Prakrits Avhich have come doAvn to us are 
contained in dramatic works (subject to strict cfaiventional rules as regards language) 
and lyric poetry, the Avork of accom})lished artists. Narrative poems do not appear 
in Prakrit till a much later period. But nevertheless, among the less literate, 
narrative poems AA'hich haA’e not survived didexistk Such poems Avere Avritten, not under 
the rules of any learned school, but for the general public ; and, unlike the Avorks in 
contemporary literary Pnakrit, they borroAved freely from the spoken language of the 
people for whose benefit they were compo.sed. In this Avay, a Avork written, say, in 
Oudh, although in Prakrit, Avould differ widely in its vocabulary and its methods of ex- 
pression from one Avritten, say, in Gujarat. The popular Avords, — knoAvn as destja, or 

’ See Professor Jacobi's edition of the ]ip. xviii ff. AVe know oif one of t'.iese narrative poems 

called tiie Taram/ai-at^, written in Oudh by a man called Padaliiita. The date of this was not later than the 5th century A.r. 
Owing to the number of provincialisms contained in it, it gi-adnally became uninteliigible, and a tliC'Usand years latei wae 
translated into literary Apabhramsa nnderthe name of the TaraogalZdrt. by an anonymous writer. The Taravgavati itself 
has been lost, but the Tarahgalbld survives, and has been adiiairabiy translated into Oerman by Professor Leumann in the 
‘Zeitschrift fur Bnddhismus ’, III, pp. 193fE., 272fE. It is a most interesting and c’nannincr romance. 

L- 2 
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‘ local — used in sucli Prakrit n'orks had no literary authority and were not as a rule 
admitted into the literary Prakrits. They hence had no permanence, their meaninus 
became gradually forgotten as the local speeches changed, — iell into disuse, and neie 
superseded by others, so that, as time went on, these narrative poems hecame unintelli- 
gible and required translation, for wliich purposes vocabularies were compiled of tlie 
desya words used in them. These local variations of Prakrit were named ‘ Apahhraihsas 
a word meaning ‘corrupt speech ’ or ‘ decciyed speech , and, as explained aho^e, thej 
varied from country to country. 

As these works in the local Apal)hramsas hecame more and more popular, a tradition 
Literary of style developed, and one particular Apabhramsa, called 

Apabhramsa. the XAii’ara Apabhraitisa, received, like the Prakrits, fixation 

as a literary dialect, in wliich, in western India, works in Apabhramsa were henceforth 
composed. Having gained general acceptance, this became recognized over the greater 
part of India as a vehicle for literary Avork. As so used, it varied slightly from place 
to place, hut these variant forms,- — they can hardly he called dialects, — were, it must be 
understood, by no means the same as the several independent local Apabhrath4as or other 
languages spoken liy the people among ivliom eaeli was employed for literature. They 
were each a local variation, not of the local dialect, hut of the one language which ive 
call literary Apabhramsa. Indian grammarians have given us a list of Jio less than 
twenty-seven of these forms of literary Apabhram^, Avith brief indices of the peculiari- 
ties of each, and each named after the country in which it was employed^ . As so fixed, 
the language (Avith due regard for phonetic development) closely agreed with literary 
Prakrit in its vocahularv, Avhile its grammar Aias that of the He^va of the time of its 
petrifaction'. "While therefore literary Ajiabhrarn^a cannot be taken as representing 
the speech of any part of India, or even as representing one particular phase of linguistic 
development, it does, on the Avhole, give us a very fair picture of a stage of language con- 
siderably later than that of the literary Prakrits, and, at least as regards grammatical 
forms, serves as a link hetA\ een them and the earliest stage of the Tertiary Prakrits. 
Once recognized as a language Avorthy of being used for polite literature, Nagara 
Apahhrarhia remained fixed with comparatively little change for some centuries, — long 
after it had become a dead language and after the Tertiary Prakrits had become fully 
established. The grammaria7i of Avesterji India avIio gave the fullest account of it Avas 
Hemachandra, Avho flourislied iii the 12th century A.n., and to Avhom it Avas a classic as 
much as Sanskrit itself. He described Avhat Avas in his time a dead language, ])reserved 
only in the scho(ds of literary men. It Avas based on the -Vi)ahhraih&i once spoken in 
Gujarat and Avestern Piajjmtana, and in his grammar he gives numerous verses as 
examples of the literary form of the dialect. It is an iiiteresting fact that some of these 
verses have sui’vived almost Avord for Avord, Avith the necessary phonetic chaiiges, in the 
modern language of Avestern Hajputana, and are still current in ])opular speech.® 


* Tli.it they -ivere nut actual vcriiacnlar.-. of tl-c countries after wiiii-li they were niiiucl i? j-lain from these descriptions. 
These Apabh.ramsas were found even in countries of -ivhicli ttie local lan;Tuay-e was Dravidian. 

’ T1 IS is only to be taken a? a broad statement, for the vocabulary aUo cuntaiiu d a certain .amount of Desva words 
old and new, while grammatical form-, belonging to literary Prakrit are also uccasionallv empluved. 

^ See the important series of articles by the late Pandit Cluindradl.ai Sarma I'-jlev) entitled P '.trnni Hindi in Vr-i II 
tXew Scries, Sam . ly7Sl of the ‘ Nagari Pracharini Pattrika EsiiecLilly pp. 18fF. and ‘U. 
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Chronology of Apabhramsa, 
and of the Tertiary Prakrits. 


Apabhramsa dialects. 


As to when the local Apahhramsas lost cnrrency owin:; to their beiiiL^ superseded hy 

the literary dialect, it is impossible to make any definite 
statement. Poems in the Bhaslid, i.e., probably in some local 
-Vpabliram^a, are mentioned as haviintbeen written in the sixth 
century a.d.*, and in the tenth century ^Vpalihraiiisa is recognized as a literary language 
standing beside Sanskrit and literary Prakrit. The date of the adoption of Apabluarfisa 
as a classical form of speech must therefore lie between these two extremes On the 
other hand, the Tertiary Prakrits were employed for literaiy purposes by at least the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. .Vllowing the time necessary for any language to 
gain such favour as to be deemed worthy of employment in literature, we may safely con- 
sider that the speech of modern India luul left the Pnikrit stage, and had reached the stage 
of tlie Tertiary Prakrits, i.e., of the modern Indo-Aiwan vernaculars, l)y the year 1000 a.I)., 
the year in which Mahmud of Ghazni made the first of his fifteen invasions of India. 

It is, therefore, to -Ipabhraiiisa rather than to the literary Prakrits, and much more 

rather tluin to Sanskrit, that we must look for explanations 
of the developments of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Sanskrit and, specially, the literary Prakrits will often throw valuable side-liglits on 
our inquiries, but the immediate foundation of our investigations must be Apabhramsa. 
It is true that only one form", the literary Xagara, spoken in western India, has been 
preserved to us by literature, but with the aid of the Prakrit gmmmarians it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the chief features of the local Apabliramsas from which the 
modern languages are descended. It will be sufficient to give a list of these local 
Apabhraih^as together with the modern languages which correspond to them at the 
present day. The Apabhrarhia of the country round the lower Indus was known as 
Vrachada. This we can directly connect with the modern Sindhi and Lahnda, the latter 
being spoken in the ancient country of the Kaikeyas, although the tracts in which these 
two languages are noAv veniacular must once have had, as part of their })opnlation, a con- 
siderable number of speakers of Dardie languages, who have left behind them on the 
existing forms of speech traces of their former existence. South of the Xarbada Eiver, 
rvmniag nearly across India from the Arabian Sea to Orissa, there must have been spoken 
a number of dialects all related to the Vaidarbha or Dakshipatya A])abhrainsa, Avhose 
head-quarters Avere Vidarbha, the modern Perar, knoAvn in Sanskrit as the ‘ Great 
Kingdom ’, — ^Maharashtra. It, and allied A])al)hram«w, re])]'esent the parent of the 

modern Alarathi. To the east of Dakshipatya, and reaching to the Pay of Pciigal, Avas the 
Audra or Autkala Apabhraiiisa, from A\hich A\as descended the modern Oriya. Xortli of 
Audra, and covering the greater })art of the present provinces of Chota Xagpur and Pihar. 
together Avith the eastern half of the United Provinces up to about the meridimi of 
Benares, aaos the important IMagadha Apabhratiisa, the parent of the modern Piliarb cn e 
of Avhose dialects, iMaijahi, still bears the ancient jiame. It Avas the principal dialect 
Avhich ca)rrespoiided to the old Easteni Prakrit, and not only Audra, already mentioiied, 


'Ac‘i',oi’<1liig to till' i^rihnrdinrartta of B§n,i (0th I'ont.t, one of the aiith.or's friemls w loentii ni'd as a jmet in the 

Jihdt-hd. 

stvikina proof of the existence of dialects in A^edic times is conveyed by 'he fact tliat Apaldivamsa, and indeed ail the 
Secondaiv Prakrits, coiit.a'n fi I'Lus which cannot he explained by any reference to Ciassieal Sanskrit. Sucii is the locative 
termination hi, derived immediately fioiuthe Pah and Uid Sanskrit ihul net the liurarx Sanskri’' din. Tlds correspi iijs to 
the Greek termination -Ot, and lun^t (as dhi i have been n^ed in tiie Ah die p,-rioil, aithmmh eX' hadcil fura ti c st.indard dialect 
from wliich the Ciassica! Sanskrit is derived. See Fiofessor \\ .ackeinaitei's AHhitlisciie G-rammiitik, p. Al.\'. 
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but also Gaiida is a further development of it. These three are all representatives of tlie 
old Eastern form of speech. East of Magadha, lay the Ctauda or Prachya Apabhram^a, 
the head- quarters of ■which Avere at Gaur, in the present district of Malda. It spread to the 
south and south-east, and here became the parent of modern Bengali. Besides spreading 
southwards, Gauda Apabhrarh^a also spread to the east keeping north of the Ganges, and 
is there represented at the present day by ^Northern Bengali and, in the vjvlley of Assam, 
by Assamese. JN'orthern BengcB and Assam did not get their language from Bengal 
proper, but directly from the west. Magadha Apahhram^a, in fact, may be considered as 
spreading out eastwards and southwards in three directions. To the north-east it devel- 
oped into Northern Bengali and Assamese, to the south into Oriya, and between the two 
into Bengali. Each of these three descendants is equally directly connected with the 
common immediate parent, and hence we find Northern Bengali agreeing in some 
respects rather with the Oriya spoken far away to the south than with the Bengali of 
Bengal proper, of which it is usually classed as a subordinate dialect. 

lY e have now concluded our survey of those Apabhram^a dialects which belong to 
what I have called the Outer Indo-Aryan languages. Between the eastern and the 
western Prakrits there was, as already stated, an intermediate Prakrit called Ardha- 
magadhi. The modern representative of the corresponding Apabhrarh^a is Eastern 
Hindi, spoken in Oudh, Baghelkhand and the Chhattisgarh country. The eastern limit 
of Eastern Hindi may roughly be taken as the meridian of Benares, and, to the west, it 
passes a short way beyond Allahabad, its furthest point being in the district of Banda. 

As regards the Inner languages, the principal Apabhrarhsa is that Avhich has been 
preserved to us in a literary form. Tliis was known as.Nagara Apabliram^a, and, as its 
name suggests, it was the Apahhrarh^ of Gujarat, and the neighbouring countries, where 
the Nagara Brahmans still form an important part of the community. In various 
dialects, — and it certainly had local variations, — it must, if we are to accept the evidence 
of the modern vernaculars, have extended over the whole of western India north of the 
Deccan, excepting the extreme north-west. Amongst them was the Saurasena 
Apabhrarhsa of the middle D6ab\ Avhich was the parent of Western Hindi. 

Closely connected with it were the Takka Apabhrariisa of the North-Central Panjab 
and the Epauagara ApaljhrarhSa, probably of the Southern Panjab, Avhich were the 
parents of the various dialects of Panjabi. Another dialect of this ApabhrarhSa, the 
Avantya, Avhose head-quarters Avere in the country round the modern Ejjain, Avas the 
parent of Bajasthani, and yet another, Gaurjara, of tlie modern Gujarati. Both tliese 
last were certainly very closely related to the standard Nagara Apabhrariisa dialect. 

There remain the modern languages of the Northern Grou}). These are spoken in 
the Himalaya from the Eastern Panjab to Nepal, and Ave knoAv of no Prakrits or 

• It is not quite certain that the S.inraseni Prakrit (distinguished from the Saurasena Apabhraihsa), as it has been 
preserved to ns in iitcratiire, really reju-esents a language founded on an early vernacular of the Duab. It mav be an 
artificial literary jiroduction founded on the general linguistic peculiarities of a much wider area of AA'estern India than this 
comparatively small tract. One thing is certain, that the literary Sauraseui had peculiarities (e.y. the fonn of the future 
tense) which do not, at the present day, apjicar in the language of the Gaugetic Ddab, but which do appear in Gujarati. 
There are, hnwe^er, explanations (f this fact which it is ni’t necessary to give here. On the other hand, Sauraseni Prakrit 
more nearly appi caches Sanskrit in its vocabulary than any of the other Prakrits. It has fewer of those so-called ‘Desva’ 
words which are to be explained as descended from dialects of Old Sanskrit, different from that dialect on which Classical 
Sanskrit is mainly based. This is entirely consonant with the fact that, according to tradition, that dialect was the one 
vvhicc, m A^edic times, and l.rtev, was spoken on the hanks of the Sarasvati and in the I'pper and Aliddle Doab. Even 
the Gireeks recognized Aluttia (Mathura), the chief town of Surasena as AldSovpa rj Twv ©ecot'. 
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Apabhrariisas peculiar to this tract. The basis of the population of most of it is Tibeto- 
Burmaii, but has been in later times largely mixed with Aryan elements. Xortb of the 
Panjab, the Takka Apabhrarhsa no doubt influenced the language. Then there were 
incursions of Khasas and other tribes speaking languages of Dardic origin, and of 
Gurjaras from Central Asia, also probably bringing an Aryan form of speech. 
Pinally there were immigrants from Eajputana, whose language mingled with that of 
their lU’edecessors, and on the whole prevailed. The languages of this group therefore 
possess a very mixed character, though their most prominent features recall features 
closely connected with those of the forms of speech found in Rajputana. IVe may 
therefore say that, on the whole, they can be referred to Avantya Apabhram^a as tlieir 
most important ju’ogenitor. 


Classical Sanskrit. 


Concurrent with this long development of the modern vernaculars, we have the 

Classical Sanskrit, also derived from one of the Primary 
Prakrit dialects, Imt fixed in its existing form by the lal tours 
of grammarians — that may be said to have culminated in the work of tlie famous Panini 
in about the fourth century n. c. This sacred language, jealously preseiA ed by the 
Brahmans in their schcols, had all the prestige that religion and learning' could give it. 
It borrowed freely from the Secondary Prakrits, and they in turn borrowed freely from 
it, and, as at the present day, the more highly educated Prakrit-speaking pojnilation 
freely interlarded their conversation with Sanskrit words. These words, once borrowed, 
suffered a fate similar to that of tlie ancient Primary Prakrit words which came down 
to them by direct descent. They i)ecame distorted in the mouths of the speakers, and 
finally became Prakrit in form, though not by right of origin. 

These borrowed u'ords were^ called Totsamos or ‘ The same as “ that ” [i.c. Sanskrit)’, 

while the original Prakrit words, which had come by direct 
Tatsamas and Tadbhavas. descent from the Primary Prakrit were called Tadhhacas or 

‘ Having “ that ” {t.e. Sanskrit, or more correctly the Primary Prakrit, from one of the 
dialects of which Classical Sanskrit was descended) for its origin’. To these may be 
added a third class, the Tatsamas whicli had ]>ecome distorted in the mouths of the 
Prakrit-speaking population, but which were still uninistakaldy borrowed words. These 
are usually known to European scholars as semi-Tatsamas. It is evident that, in the 
natural course of events, the tendency must have Ijeen for all Tatsamas to become semi- 
Tatsamas, and for the latter ultimately to i)ecome so degraded as to be indistinguishal)le 

from Tadbhavas. Another class of words is alsc.) to Ije 
mentioned, the so-called ‘ Desyc or ‘ Local ', words of tlie 
Indian grammarians. It included all n ords which the grammarians were unable to 
refer to Classical Sanskrit as their origin. Many such words were included in this group 
simply through the ignorance of the writers who catalogued them. IModern scholars can 
refer most of these to Sanskrit like any otlier Tadbhavas. A few others are words borrowed 
from Muncla or Dravidian languages. The great majority are, however, words derived 
from dialects of the Primary Prakrit which were not tliat from uhich Classical Sanskrit 
has descended. They are thus true Tadbhavas, although not in the sense given to tiiat 
word by Indian grammarians, in whose ])hilosophy tlie existence of such ancient dialects 
was not dreamed of. These Desya words were local dialectic forms, and, as might be 
expected, are found most commonly in literary works hailiug from counri’ies like 
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Gujarat, far avay from the natural home of Classical Sanskrit, the Madhyadesa. Por 
our purpose they may be considered as identical with Tadhhavas. 

We find an exactly simihir state of affairs in the modern Indo-Arj'an languages. 

Omitting foreitru words (such as those borrowed from Wunda 
the mcSern v^rnacuiar^s^'^*^ or Dravidian languages, from Arabic, Persian, or English), 

their vocabularies may each be divided into the three classes, 
Tatsamas, seini-Tatsamas, and Tadhhavas. The last class consists of words which the 
modern vernaculars have received by descent from the Primary Prakrits, or from Classical 
Sanskrit through the Secondary Prakrits. From the point of view of the present day, their 
ultimate origin is immaterial. In the stage of the Secondary Prakrits, they may have 
been Tadhhavas or Tatsamas, but the fact that they have come down to us 
through that stage is sufficient to make them all Tadhhavas in the stage of the 
Tertiary Prakrits. On the other hand, the Tatsamas and seini-Tatsamas of the 
present day are loan-words, borrowed in modern times by the modern vernaculars (not 
by their Secondary Prakrit progenitors) from Sanskrit. To take examples, the 
modern vernacular word ajnd, ‘a command’, is a Tatsama loan-word borroAved 
direct from Classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we meet in 
some languages, is dgyd, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi dn, derived 
from the Secondary Prakrit ««««. So also, rdjd, ‘ a king’, is a Tatsama, and rdy or 
rdo is the corresponding Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word 
are not in use. Frequently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes 
AA’e even find the Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a Avord both in use, but each Avith a 
different meaning. Thus, there is a Classical Sanskrit Avord vcmsa, which means both 
‘family ’ and ‘ bamboo ’, and connected with it Ave find in Hindi the Semi-Tatsama bans, 
meaning ‘ family ’ and the Tadbhava las, meaning ‘ a bamboo ’ h 


We thus see that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit has been exercising, 
_ „ and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies 

krit on the modern vernacu- of the uiodeiii vernaculars. It is only on the vooahularies 

tluit its infl-uence lias been directly felt. Their grammars 
.shoAV feAv traces of it. These have continued steadily in the course of their develop- 
ment since Yedic times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, 
and probably did so in some cases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammars of these languages in the avua' 
that Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies. Nay, more, all these 
borrowed Tatsamas are treated by the vernaculars exactly as other borroAved foreign 
words are treated, and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical 

accidence. I’or instance, in Hindostani, (jbdrd, a horse, has an oblique form ghore 

because it is a TadbhaAa, but rdjd, a king, does not change in the oblique cases, because, 
and only hecairse, it is a Tat.sama. Noav in all the modern vernaculars the verb must 
change its form in the jirocess of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in 
the course of declension. Hence Tatsamas arc a.s a rule never treated as verbs. If it is 


‘ Tatsamas and Tadbliav.i5 occur aLo in Euroi)can Ia.,,_rua_'cs. Tims. ‘ lapsus ’ in ‘ lapsus calami ’ is a Tatsama, .and 
‘lapse’ is a scnii-Tatsania, butli rmanin- literally 'a falling ’. «l.ile • lap ’ is tlie Tadbhava fmin of the same word, with ihe 
ditfeient iiieanin^r of ‘the haimdn^'part of a ^rarment ’. Similarly ‘fra^d]o' and ‘redemption’ are semi-Tatsanias, while 
‘frail' and ‘ransom’ .are the corresi^nding Tadbhav.as. and the French ‘ cause ’ is a smii-Tatsania eorrespondins; ’to the 
Latin ‘ causa ’ nhile tne Tadbhava form is ‘ elmse 
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found necessary to do so, it must be done u ith the help of another Tadbhava verb. 
Por instance, the u ord clarsan, seeing, is a Tatsaina, and if we wish to use it in the 
phrase ‘he sees’, we cannot say clarsnne, but must employ the periphrasis darsaii kare, 
he does seeing. On the other hand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not be 
declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence 
Tatsama nouns (which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high 
literary styles of all the vernaculars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic 
exceptions to the broad rule, it may be laid doivn as a universal law that Indo- Aryan 
Vernacular nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or ladbhavas, 
but that Indo- Aryan Vernacular verbs mii.st be Tadbhavas. 

During the last century, the introduction of jirinting and the spread of education have, 
in the case of some languages, induced a fashion of using Tatsamas Avith Avhich the wildest 
Johnsonese may almost be compared as a specimen of Saxon English. It has been shown 
by actual counting that in a Bengali work written in the early part of the nineteenth 
century eighty -eight per cent, of the words used Avere imre Sanskrit, every one of which 
was unnecessary and could have been represented Ijy a vocable of pure liome "roAvth. In 
such eases the result has been most lamentable. The language has l)ecn split up into tA\ o 
sections,— the tongue Avhich is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press and not intelligible to those Avho do not know Sanskrit b Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary- 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, Avho knoweth not the Ioav, are 
cursed.’ As Sir Athelstane Baines said in the Census Report for 1891, the Sanskritized 
form of literary Bengali is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in 
Eastern India consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hooghly. The verna- 
cular Avas then found rude and meagre, or rather was Avrongly considered to Ije sucli, 
0 Avin!^ to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
durini? l^[u‘’'hul rule. Instead of strengthening the Aveb from the same material, every 
effort Avas made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 
feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
touitue AAliatever in the Avay of vocabulary and construction the learned considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the increasing demaiuls of modern intercourse. He avIio trusts to the 
charitv of others, says Swift, will ahvays be poor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth by this process of cramming Avith a class of food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beanies is a good one. He likens Bengali to an over- 
grOAvn child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and ahAay s looking to her for iielp, Avhen 
it ought to be supporting itself. Happily, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali Avriters have shoAi-n signs of recognizing this AAeakness of their language, and 
nianv Avorks written during the last quarter of a century- avoid the luxuriance of learned 
Sanskritisms which had hitherto choked it. This is a hopeful augury, but still much 
remains to be done. Although Bengali still displays the greatest weakness in this 


■And don’t confound the language uf the nation. 

With long-tailed words in osify and ation. 

J. H. Frere, The Monks and the Giants. 

The newly appointed minister to a Scotch parish had made a round of visits to his i)eoplf. '■lie's a rale fine, edicated 
mao, the new lueenister ”, said an enthusiastic wife. “ Ay, he’s a’ that”, returned the husband. “Ye dinna ken the 
meaning o’ the hauf o’ the words he uses ”. — St. James’s Gazette. 
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respect, and cannot hope to develop a vigorous literature racy of the soil until some 
great genius rises and su eeps auay the enchantment under rvhich it laljours, other Indian 
vernaculars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant s})ell. 
The centre of Hindi literature is nowadays Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sanskritists. There is no necessity, as may possibly have existed in the case of Bengali, 
for Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extrane- 
ous help whatever, the dialects from u hich it is sprung are, and for five hundred years 
have been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea that the mind of man 
can conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious emotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and rhetoric are found in it, in which the 
sulqect is handled with all the suluilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with the 
use of hardlv a Sanskrit word that is not a technical term sanctioned bv centuries of em- 

c * 

ployment in the schools. Yet, in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocaluxlary and a 
poAver of expression not inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion of late years 
to AAT-ite books, not to be read by the millions of Hpper India, but to display the author’s 
learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit -knoAX-ing scholars. Even when two 
learned men converse, they use one language, and when either of them writes to the 
other he uses another. As one of the best of the writers of the latter jAart of the last 
century,— himself a most learned jArofessor of Benares, but nevertheless a strong 
opponent of this excessive Sanskritization, — said in one of the best known and most 
criticized of his works, ‘ when a Hindi writer takes his pen in his hand, he ceases to be 
soljer, and becomes Sanskrit -drunk.’ E’nfortunately, the most powerful Englisli 
influence was for long on the side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritized Hindi has been 
largely used by missionaries, and up to a few years ago all translations of the Bible were 
made into it. The few Indian writers who, like the professor just quoted, have stood 
up on the side of Hindi pure and undefiled have had small success in the face of so 
potent an examjAle of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of lAsing Classical Sanskrit words for expiessing technical terms in science and art, and 
I am willing to admit their force. I am not one of those who (to quote a well-known 
example) prefer ‘ the unthroughforcesomeness of stuff ’ to ‘ the im})euetrability of 
matter,’ liut there the borroAving from the jarent language should stop. Tliere is still 
time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken l)y writers of 
acknowledged lepute, and much can lie done, and, I rejoice, is being done, by the use of 
a Ax ide discretion on the jiart of the educational authorities of the provinces immediatelj 
concerned. 


The Aryans Avho entered India from the nortli-Axest were at an early staee l>rought 
Influence of Eravidianiangu- contact Axith Hravidiau trihes. The ncw-comers intei- 

ages. married witli them and adopted many of their eods and 

many of their customs. In the matter of language they borroxved a portion of their 
vocabulary. Half a century ago it was generally considered that these borrowings were 
laige. Then the pemiulum swung to the oiAUosite extreme, and it was vigorous] v 
maintained that there were hardly any at all. My OAvn opinion is that tlie borrowins-s 


have been much more considerable than has been admitted by many scholars of late vears. 
but that tliey were nothing like so universal as was once contended. Tlie discussion has 
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centred mainly round what are known as the cerebral letters of the alphabet. Tliese 
letters did not occur in the original Aryan (be. Indo-Eraniani lancuaue, and, in 
Indo- Aryan languages, came into being on Indian soil. Tliey are common in Dravidian, 
as well as in Munda, languages, and in them were certainly not liorrowed from Lido- 
Aryan. The point in discussion was whether rhe Indo-Aryans liorrowed them from the 
Dravidians or whether they did not. Neither contention was entirely conect. These 
letters occur witli frequency in words of purely Aryan origin. It would lie more 
accurate to say tliat in many cases the pronunciatioji of Aryan u ords became changed 
under the influence of the example of the surrounding non-Aryan tongues, whose 
speakers many times exceeded the Indo-Aryiins in numljers. Analogy did the rest, save 
that a certain number of words (such, for instance, as names of thinas of Avhich the 
Aryans had no previous experience in their Central Asian home, or words of very 
common occurrence and in everyday use) were directly borrowedb This is Ijorne out Ijy 
the fact that, Avhere Ave have reason to believe that Dravidian influence Avas least stronir, 
the use of these cerebral letters is most fluctuating. Tims, in Assamese, altlioush the 
distinction is maintaijied in Avriting, there is practically no distinction in pronun- 
ciation between the dental and the cerelwal letters. It is probable, also, tliat in other 
cases the Dravidian languages have had an indirect influence on the develo})ment of the 
vernaculars. When there AAere tAvo or three Avays of .saying the same tiling, tlie tendency 
would be to employ the idiom aa IucIi Avas most like in sound to an ex])re.ssion meaning 
the same thing used by the surrounding non- Aryan tribes. Thus, in the Prakrit stage, 
there were many AA'ays of expressing the dative. One of them con.sisted in suffixing tlie 
Aryan Avord Icahu (derived from the Old Sanskrit krite), audit had most chance of surviv- 
ing, because it resembled the Dravidian datiA-e suffix kii, or the old Dravidian suffix from 
which the modern kn is descended. And so, owing to the existence of the suffix kii, 
this Aryan suffix kahu did survive to the exclusion of other dative suffixes in some of 
the Indo- Aryan vernaculars, and noAV appears in Hindi untler tlie form of the fimiliar 
kd. Other similar instances of this non- Aryan influence on the Aryan languages of India 
could easily be quoted. Tavo Avill suffice. In the jirogress of a word through the stage 
of the Secondary Prakrits, a medial hard consonant first became softened, and then 
disapjieared. Thus the Old Sanskrit cl/alufi, ‘he goes," first became clxtladi, and then 
chala'i. Some of the Secondary Prakrit dialects remained for a much longer period than 
others in the stage in Avhich the softened consonant is >tiil retained. Xay, this softened 
consonant has in sume ca.ses survived even in the modern ver.aiculars. Thus the Old 


San.skrit soka, ‘grief,' is sogo, not sox, in Hindi. The occasional retention of this soft 
medial cojisouant can lie explained liy the influence and exam])le of the Dravidian 
languages, in which it is a characteristic fejiture. In some Dardic languages, and in 
sume Indo-Aryan languages of the Outer Circle, especially in Kashmiri, Sindhi, and 
Bihari, a final .short i or u is not dropped, as is usual in the Inner languages, liut is, 
so to speak, only half-pronounced, the mere colour, as it Averc, of the A'OAvel lieing giA cn 
to the final consonant. Thus the Sanskrit miiiii, ‘an image,' becomes murot in the Inner 
Hindi, but is pronounced murot in the Outer Bihari. This is also characteristic of 
DraA’idian tongues. 


‘ DdiT’uwecl 'ivui’tls arc t'ften "iven a 't nteiiijiTiiO'Js meanini^* A’i'i'’} tL< x rlul ip-t liAiiiallv F' r iTCstaiiff 

tncre is a Dravidian wt'i’d viilai niraniiiid* 'a son.’ V» iion torrowtd n/ an Ind(-Arvan lan^'iaUf nTf.Tiiius is 
and the -^uid biAonie- piV/d. a cno. lids ’iv-t wl-at wt- sl’Luiii f'ci-oct and*r tlio vtircuiifsran 

'i: 2 
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The influence of Munda languages on the Indo- Aryan tongues is not so evident. 
Influence of Munda langu- These languages apjear to have been superseded on the 
ages. Gangetie plain of India by Dravidian before the Aryans had 

occupied that tract, but a few ancient Munda, or Austro- Asiatic, words appear in 
Sanskrit. Such are the names of things like betel, cotton, cotton cloth, or bamboo arrowsi 
which were new to the invaders,^ or else geographical names taken over by them, such as 
Kosala, Tosala, Kalihga, Trilifiga, and several others h At present the Munda languages 
are confined to the forest country south of the plain, although, as explained above®, traces 
of them can be recognized as surviving in the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Central 
Himalaya as far west as Kanawar in the Panjab. As another Munda survival in the 
Indo-Aryan languages we may note the occasional counting by scores. M'hile the 
Indo-Aryan numeral sj'stem is essentially decimal, the word korl, probably itself a 
Munda word, is commonly used for ‘score’, and the uneducated people of the Ganges 
Valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. Thus ‘ fifty-two ’ would be 
expressed by them as ‘ two-score twelve do korl bdndi. This counting by twenties is a 
Munda peculiarity. The Mundas were strongest in the eastern portion of the Gangetie 
plain, and apparently exercised another kind of influence on the eastern dialects of 
Bihari. Here the conjugation of the verb is much complicated by changes depending on 
the number and person of the object. The Avord, for instance, ‘ beating ’ is represented 
by one form in ‘I am beating you’, and by another in ‘ I am beating him ’. These 
changes are Aryan in origin, and haA^e parallels in the languages of north-western India, 
but the system is that of the Munda verb \ 

In vocabulary, the influence of Indo-Chinese languages upon those of the Indo- 
influence of Indo-Chinese Aryans has been small. It is apparent only in Assamese and 
laguages. corrupt Bengali of Eastern Bengal, in which a few 

Tibetan and Ahom words can be recognized. In Assamese, I'ibeto-Burman influence has 
also been at work to prevent the use of the Dravidian pronunciation of cerebral letters. 
In the same language, the employment of pronominal suffixes with certain nouns, 
though undoubtedly of Aryan origin, is probably due to Tibeto-Burman influence. Their 
use with nouns has been dropjAed in the neighbouring Aryan languages, but the example 
of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech (which use prefixes, not suffixes, with the same class 
of nouns) accounts for their surviAul in Assamese. I think that another and more Avide- 
spread example of the influence exercised by Tibeto-Burman languages may also be 
traced. It is an important point of idiom. In Sanskrit, there were two wavs of 
expressing the past tense. We might either say ‘ I struck him ’ or ‘ he aaus struck by 
me’, ‘I went’ or ‘ I am gone’. In the modern languages only tlie second, the passiA-e, 
construction survives. Vo modern Indo-Aryan language eA’er says ‘ I struck him ’ or 
‘I went’, but all say ‘he was struck by me’ or ‘I am gone’. In Sanskrit 
there was a third way, which was used only with intransitive verbs. It was an im- 
personal construction, as in the phrase ‘ it is gone by me ’ for ‘I went ’. This construc- 
tion could not, in Sanskrit, be employed with transitive verbs, but it is common Avith 
them in the modern vernaculars, as in the Hindi sentence, mai-ne us-kd indrd, by me, 

' See Dr. .T. fiiyluski. in ihe ‘ Bnlletin de la SneiAe de Linguistiqae de Paris’ XXIA' 1^1924), pp. 255 if. and XXV 
(1924), pp. »>6 ff. 

’ See Professor Sylvaiii Le'vi, F re-aryen et prf-Jravidien dans 1’ hide, in .T. .A. CCIII U922), pp. 1 ft. 

’ Pp. o5 and '’6 ff. 

■* Compare tke lenarks on the Mnnda verb on p. 37 ante. 
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with reference to him, striking was done. Xow, tliis impersonal construction is one of 
tlie most prominent peculiarities of Tibeto-Burman syntax, and it is possible that the 
Indo- Aryan tribes borrowed it at a very early period of their migration into India 
although it was not admitted to the standard speech which developed into Classical 
Sanskrit. 

The Indo-Aryan languages have also been influenced by languages altogether 
Influence of non-Indian Ian- strange to India. Contact with the tongues of foreign 
guages. nations has affected their vocabularies to varving extents. 

The one which has had most influence is Persian, not tlie old Eranian language of pre- 
Musalman times (though that has also contributed a small quota), but the Arabicized 
Persian of the Mughul conquerors. Thus, through Persian, tlie Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few 
Turki, words. The influence of the religion of Islam has opened another door for the 
entry of Arabic, and a few words have also been imported on the west coast from Arab 
traders. In the main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, 
whether Aryan or not, came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pro- 
nunciation of the Persian words so imported is that of the Mughul times, and not the 
effeminate articulation of the Land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The 
extent to which Persian has been assimilated varies greatly according to locality and 
according to the religion of the speakers. Everywhere there are some few Persian words 
which have achieved full citizenship and are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we 
find every variation between this and the Urdu of a highly educated writer of Lucknow, 
who uses scarcely a single Indo-Aryan word except the verb at the end of his sentence. 
Under all circumstances, however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax that 
is affected. Only in the Urdu of the Musalmans do we find the Persian order of words 
in a sentence. There has been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor 
(except by euphuists) are the Arabic words inflected according to their own rules, being 
obliged to conform to the grammatical system of their host. So strong is the native 
instinct against the use of foreign constructions that Hindu writers class a dialect as 
Urdu, — i.e. the Persianized form of Hindustani, — not on the basis of its vocabulary, but 
on the order of words employed by it. A well-known work was issued in the last century- 
entitled ‘ Tales in Pure Hindi ’. It does not contain a single Persian word from cover 
to cover, and yet Hindu writers class it as Urdu, because the writer orders his sentences 
in the Persian fashion. He -was a Musalman, and could not shake off the habit of 
using idioms -which had been taught him by Haulvis in his schooldays. 

Other foreign languages have also contributed to the vocabularies of the Indo- 
Aryan languages. They are principally Portuguese, Dutch, and English. The in- 
fluence they have had is small, although some very common words are borrowed from 
these tongues. The use of the Knglish vocables is growing, mainly owing to their 
use by employes on t!\e railways, and by soldiers of the Indian army. The influence 
of a cantonment on language spreads far and wide. 
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CHAPTER Xffl.— INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. OUTER SUB-BRANCH. 

We now proceed to consider the Indo- Aryan languages in detail, following the 
Outer Sub-Branch. North- order of the list given on p. 120. IVe begin with the 
Western Group. languages of the Outer Sub-branch, and, among them 

with those belonging to the North-Western Group, 

This group may he looked upon as consisting of the Indo- Aryan languages of, 

roughly speaking, the Indus Valley from 
Peshawar to the sea, i.e. the Western 
Panjab and Sindh. From Peshawar it has 
also spread to the north-east over the district 
of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
its north and north-east it is in contact 
with Dardic languages. On the west it has the Eranian Pashto, and on the south it 
meets the Arabian Sea. Only on the east is it in contact with other Indo- Aryan 
languages, and these are, in order from north to south, Panjabi, the Marwari dialect 
of Rajasthani, and Gujarati, all three belonging to the Inner Sub-branch. Dardic 
languages were once spoken over the whole of this tract, and have left their traces on 
both Lahnda and Sindhi, but, notwithstanding this infection of Dardic speech, both 
are clearly Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern India, which are wanting in Panjabi and P^ajasthani.^ 

Tlie country which corresj)onded to tlie Western Pan jab of tlie present day was 
descriljed in the ZtlahShharata as rude and barl»arous, and as almost outside the })ale of 
liido-Aryan civilization. It and the jiresent Sindli included tliree kingdoms, — tlie most 
northern beinc Gandhara, with Kekaya loAver down the Indus, and still lower the 
country of the Sindhus and Sauviras. In spite of this evil character, — a character no 
doubt Ijased on religious animosity, for the Western Panjab was from very early times 
an important centre of Buddhist teaching:, — it is certain that Taksha^ila, the capital of 
Gandhara, was, so long ago as six centuries lief ore Christ, tlie home of the greatest uni- 
versity of India. It ivas at Salatura, close to this university, that Panini, the most illus- 
trious of Sanskrit grammarians, uas born in the fifth or fourth century b. c. In tliose 
early davs, tlie land of KekaA'a aho was famous, for its learninn. Wc are told in the 
Chhancldgiju VjXDiishad (V. xi) hoiv five great theologians came to a Brahman uith hard 
Cjue''tions, which he could not answer for them. He sent them on to Ah-a])ati, the 
Kshatriya king of Kekaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties. 

The Western Panjab has always been expo'-ed to concpierors from the north and 
from the Avest. Accordinc to the usually accejited account, it was through it that the 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion aahs that of Darius I of Persia 
(521-183 B. c. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According’ to Herodotus he 
conquered it and diA'ided it betAAeen tAAo satrajjies, one of wdiich includetl Gandhara 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ i.e. the inhalfitaiits of the Indus Valley, formed 
by themselves the 20th Satrapy (iii, OA).’ Beyond this the authority of Darius did not 
extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 91) that these ‘ Indians are more numerous than 


Lalinila 

Sindhi 


Total 


North-Western C-roup. 

Survey. Census of 1921. 

7,092,781 


3,069,470 


10,162,251 


5,6.52,264 

3,371,708 

9,023,972 


' For a full di-i'usiion on this j.oint, see Bvlletin of the School of Oriental Stndie-, Vol. I, Part iii, pp. 7Sft’. 
■ See also Piawlinson s note to ids tran-lation cf Herodotus iii, 98. 
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auy other uation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute exeeedin» that of any 
other jjeople, to wit, 360 talents of gold dust.’ Darius had such complete authority 
over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Herodotus ‘ India,’ that 
he sent a fleet down the Indus to the sea, whence thev sailed homewards towards the 
west. The huge army that his successor Xerxes led (^180 b. c .) auainst Greece con- 
tained men from Gandhara and from the Western Panjah. The latter, accordim;- to 
Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and carried bows made of cane, and arrows 
also of cane with iron tips. The mention of cane arrows reminds us of the fact that 
arrows made of bamboo (to which Herodotus probably refers) were novelties to the 
Aryans who invaded India, and that they had to borrow the Austro- Asiatic name for 
them (see p. 132). 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (_327-325 b. c.) was confined to the Western 
Panjab and Sindh. In 305 B. c. Seleucus Xieator invaded India, and after crossing the 
Indus made a treaty of peace with the famous Chandragupta. In the second century 
B. c. two Greek djuiasties from Bactria founded kingdoms in the Western Panjah. One, 
that founded by Euthydemus, ended about 156 b. c., and the other, that of Eucratides, 
about 20 b. c. After them, at various times, other nationalities, Scytliians, Parthians, 
Kushanas, and Huns, invaded India through the north-west, and finally, throuo’h the 
same portal, or through Sindh, came the many Musalman invasions of India, such as 
that of Mahmud of Ghazni or those of the Mughuls. 

The whole Panjab is the meeting groimd of two entirely distinct Indo-Aryau lan- 
guages, — viz., the old Outer language strongly influenced by Dardic, if not actually 
Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Talley eastwards, and the old Midland langu- 
age, the i)arent of modern Western Hindi, which expanded from the Jamna Talley 
westwards. In the Panjab they overlapired. In the Eastern Panjab, tlie wave of 
Dardic with old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Western Hindi had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Panjabi. In tlie Western Panjab, 
the old Western Hindi wave had nearly exliausted itself, and the old Lalinda had the 
mastery, the resulting language l)eiug the modern Lahnda. The latter language is there- 
fore in the maiji an Outer language, stronsly influenced Ijy Dardic, ljut bearing traces 
of the old Western Hindi. Such traces are mucli more numerous, and of much greater 
importance, hi Panjabi. Lahnda may almost be described as a Dardic lanouaoe infected 
by Western Hindi, while Panjabi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Dardic. This 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that a mixed language, mainly Outer, but 
partly Dardic, once extended over the whole Panjab, and that the ini militants of the 
Midland, through pressure of poinilatiou or for some other reason, gradually took i-'osscs.- 
sion of the Panjalj, and jwrtly imposed their own lanuiiane on the inhabitants. In no 
other way can the nature of the mixed language of the Eastern Panjab be explained. 
One result of this mixture is that it is quite impossilile to mark any definite boundary- 
line between Panjabi and Lahnda, and if, for convenience sake, we take the degree of 
71° East longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to be clearly understood 
that much that is very like Lahnda will be found to its east, and much that is very like 
Pafijalii to its west. 

Sindhl, on the contrary, has much more nearly retained its original character of a 
language mainly Outer, but partly Dardic. To its east it has Rajasthani, not Panjabi, 
but it is firoteeted from invasion from the east by the physical ol)stacle rif the deseiT of 
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Wesiein Eajputana. While modern Lahnda merges imperceptibly into Panjabi, Sindhi 
does not merge into Rajasthani, but remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects 
as exist are mere mechanical mixtures, not stages in gradual linguistic change. 

Although from very early times the area in which the North-Western Group of 
Indo-Aryan languages is spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influence, it is 
extraordinary how little this mixed Rardic-cum-Outer form of sixjech has been influ- 
enced by it, except thiit, under Musalman domination, the vocabulary has become 
largely infused Avith Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Dardic languages a 
few Greek words have survived to the present day, but I have not met any such 
either in Lahnda or Sindhi. 

Little is knOAvn about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindhi was an Apabhramsa Prakrit named Vrachada, regarding which the 
Indian grammarian IMarkandeya gives us a few pirticulars. He moreover mejitions a 
Vrachada Pai4achi apparently spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the Kekaya Pai^aehl is the principal form of that Prakrit. We have seen (p. 109) that 
Pai^aclu was the language of the ancestors of the modem Hards, so that the fact of the 
existence of a Dardic influence on the languages of the North-Western Group is borne out 
bv this evidence that Paisachi Avas once spoken in this same tract. We have no evidence 
as to the particular form of Apabhrarh&i spoken in the Lahnda area, except that 
Markandeya tells us that people who employed literary Apabhram&\ in that h^cality^ 

the ancient Gandhara and Kekaya, — Avere fond of using a Avord twice over in order to 

indicate repetition or continuance. But in Gandhara there Avere two famous rock inscrip- 
tions of the Indian Emperor A^oka {circa 250 B.c.) at Shahbazgarhi and Manselira Avhich 
were couched in Avhat was then the official language of the coimtry. This Avas a dialectic 
form of Pali, distinguished by possessing many phonetic i)eculiarities that are still obser- 
vable in the Dardic languages and in Lahnda and Sindhi.^ 

Lahnda is the name of the language of the Western Panjab. As explained above, 

there is no distinct boundary between it and Panjabi, Avhieh, 
even more than elsewhere in India, insensibly merge into 
each other, 74° East longitude being taken as the conventional boundary-line. It is spoken 
bv seven millions of pople, or about the same as the population of -Austria. Lahnda is 
knOAvn by several other names, such as V estem Panjabi, Jatki, Uchclii, and Hindki. 
The Avord ‘ Lahnda ’ itself means ‘ (sun) -setting’, and hence ‘ the Avest’." ‘ Western 
Panjabi’ has the disadyamtage of suggestmg that Lahnda is a dialect of Pafijabi, Avhereas 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it leads us into difficulties yyhen yve yvish to sjieak of 
‘ North-yvestera Western Panjabi ’ and similarly named dialects. ‘ Jatki ’ means the 
language of the Jatt tri])e, Avhich is numerous ijr the central part of the Lahnda tract ; 
bAit Lahnda is spoken by millions of people who are not Jatts, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not speak Lahnda. ‘ Uchclu ’, the language of the toAvn of Uchch 
(Uch or Ooch of the maps), is really another name for the Multani dialect of Lahnda. 

‘ Hindki ’ or ‘ Hindko’, the language of the Hindus (/.e., non-Pathans), is the name given 

‘See J.R.A.S., 1904, y. 725. 

-Note that, in this meaning, the word is a substantive, not an adjective, and tliat hence we cannot use a feminine form 
as aoii.t writers contend. The word for ‘ western ’ is not lahnda, but is lehndochitr or I dhi. We must take 
hahndd here as a purely English word, — merely a conventional abbreviation of the phrase Lahnda -di loli, or ‘the languags 
of the West’, spoken from the point of view of the Eastern Panjab. 
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to Lahucla in the west of the Lahiida tract, in which Musalman Pashto-speaking Pathans 
also dwell. 

The nnniher of dialects of Lahnda is very great. Some twenty-two are descril)ed, 
under various names, in the Survey. They fall into two main groups, a southern and 
a northern, the dividing line heini? the southern face of the Salt Kange. *Vs for the 
southern group, we must first mention a numher of dialects spoken, south of the Salt 
Eanije, in the Eechna and Tech Doibs, i.e., in the Districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Gujran- 

wala, and Gujrat. The Lahnda of Shahpur 
is the form which has been taken in the 
Survey as the standard form of the lan- 
guage, and that of the other three districts is 
closely allied to it. South of the Eechna 
Doah, Ave come to the Multani dialect 
(2,3 12,95 f speakers in 1921) Avhich is 
spoken in the Multan, Muzaffarijarh, and 
Dera Gliazi Khan Districts. In the two 

It is 


Lalinda Dialects. 


Standard 

Multam 

Khetranl and Jafiri 
Thali 

North-Western - 
North-Eastern 


Total 


Survey. 

1,507,827 
2,176,983 
14,.581 
759,210 
881,425 
1 ,7 52,755 


Multani. 
Hindki. 
Bahawalpuri. 
Siraiki Hindki. 


Thali. 


7,092,781 

last named it generalh' goes hv the iiame of Hindki. 
also spoken in the State of Bahawalpur, where it is called 
Bahawalpuri. Moreover Multani is sjioken by scattered 
communities all over Sindh, Avhere it is called Siraiki Hindki. 
Multani is a transition dialect between standard Lahnda and 
Sindhi, and presents several points of similarity Avith the latter lannaiage. Eeturning 
north, in the northern half of the Sind Sagar Doah, and in the adjacent parts of the 

District of Dera Ismail Khan, there is Thali, or dialect of the 
Thai, or Desert. It approaches the standard dialect of 
Shahpur, hut diifers in pronunciation, and has sCA’eral points of connexion Avith the 
Dardic languages. Finally, there are tAvo mixed dialects s]!oken hy the Khetrfms and 

Jafirs beyond the frontier in the Laghari and Sulaiman Hills. 
Khetrani. KhStraui and Jafiri are l)oth very similar to the Lahnda of 

Jaflri. Dera Ghazi Khan, hut exhibit many interesting Dardic pecu- 

liarities. As may l)e expected from their geographical i)osi- 
tion, they both borrow from Balochi. 

The dialects of the Salt Range Uiid beyond it on the north fall into two sub-grouj)S, 
a north-Avestern and a north-eastern. These differ not only in vocabulary, but also in 
grammar. In the latter respect, the most typical i>oint of difference is in the postposi- 
tion of the genitive. In the north-west, this is dd, as in Panjabi, and in the north-east, 
it is nd, Avhich connects us Avith Dardic. The north-western sub-group runs from the 
centre of the Salt Range nearly due north through the districts of Jhelum, Attock, and 

Hazara (AA’here it is called Hindko), and is also used by the 
HindkD, Hindus of Peshawar. The iiorth-eastern is more important. 

It covers the rest of the bait Range, not only tiie eastern end, but also the Avestern end, 

Avhere it is the dialect of the important tribe of the AAA'ans 
crosses the Indus into Kohat, Avhere, as in Hazara, it is 
Pothwari. Called Hindko. To the north-east it appears as Pothwari 

(123.802 speakers in 1921), and under this name covers 

VOI. I, PART I. Y 
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Zjabnda 

Panjabi. 


compared with 


the District of Kawalpiudi and jiarts of Jhelnm and Gujrat. In the Murree Hills and in 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken nith dialectic variations, and finally it is the language 

of the submontane tract south of Kashmir, where it is the 
chibhah. tougue of the Chihli and other tribes and of the State of 

Punehhi. 

Punch. 

Lahnda differs widely from the better known Panjabi in vocabulary, more nearly 

approaching Sindhi in this respect. Some of its words are 
also found in Kashmiri, — a Dardic language, — and it con- 
tains even words once used in that form of sjieech but now 
no longer current. It is in its grammatical forms that the 
most characteristic differences from Panjabi are exhibited. Lahnda has a true future, of 
which the characteristic letter is s, and a true passive formed by suffixing t, the former of 
which is strange to, and the latter of which is rare in, the speech of the central Panjab. 
It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhi and of the Dardic 
languages, and has many postpositions rvhich do not occur in Panjabi. The northern 
dialects are harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess characteristic features 
of their own. Amongst them may be mentioned the use, as already stated, of the post- 
position nd instead of da to form the genitive, the employment of an oblique form in the 
case of norms ending in consonants, and the formation of the present participle. 

Beyond ballads and other folksongs Lahnda has no literature. Tire majority of its 

speakers being Musalmans, the Persian character is generally 
and written employed for writing it. Some Hindus emidoy a 
character common over the Panjab and Sindh called Lancia \ 
or ‘ chirped.’ This is a most imperfect means of writing. It has only two or three 
characters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. The consonants, too, are 
far from clear and the script vtiries from place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone 
but the writer, and not always to him. In 1819 Carey published an edition of the Xew 
Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round Uchcli. He called this 
dialect the Uchchi language. 


Literature 

character. 


Sindhi. 

Sindhi. 


Sindhi is the language of Sindh, the country on each side of the Elver Indus, l)egin- 

ning about latitude 29*^ X. and stretching thence down 
to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahnda, to which 
it is closely related, and which, in the Siraiki Hindkl 
dialect, is also spoken all over Sindh by scattered communi- 
ties from the IVestern Panjab. It is spoken by three 
and a quarter millions of people or a little more than the 
population of Denmark. Sindhi has six recognized dialects, 
Vichuli. Siraiki, Lasi, Lari, Thareli, and Kachchhi. The 
first is spoken in Central Sindh. It is the standard dialecf, 
and that employed in literature. Siraiki is merely a varieiy 
of Yicholi and is no real dialect. The only difference con- 
sists in its pronunciation being more clearly articulated and 
in slight variations in its vocabulary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 


V'choli 

S’.irvey. 

. 1,375.680 

Siraiki 

1,112,0-26 

Tliureli 

2t -1,740 

Lasi 

42,613 

Lari 

40,U0O 

Kachchhi 

401,214 

Unsjjecified 

7.031 

Total 

3,-274,219 


ViebolT. 

Siraiki. 


• Itie word i a.i nothing to do witL the word Lahnda, which, as we hare seen, means ‘ West.’ 
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Lasi. 


Lari- 


Siraiki Hindki spoken in the same country. In Sindhi, the word Sird means the ‘ head ’ 
of anything, and Siraiki hence comes to mean ‘ up-stream ’ or ‘ northern,’ from the point 
of view of the Lar“, or lower Sindh. Siraiki is considered by Sindhis to be the purest 
form of the language, or, as the proverb says, ‘ a learned man of the Lar“ is an ox in the 
Siro.’ It must be remembered that, as the name of a locality, ‘ the Siro ’ or ‘ the up- 
stream country ’ is a relative term, and that its meaning varies with the locality of the 
speaker. The lower down the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of the Siro, 
and from the point of view of an inhaljitant of the Lar“, the term practically includes 

the Vicholo, or Central Sindh. Lasi is the form of Sindhi 
spoken in the State of Las Bela. It is- a transition dialect 
between Vicholi and Lari. The latter is the language of the 
Lar“ already mentioned, and is considered to be rude and uncouth, but it retains many 
old forms, and displays one important feature of the Dardic languages — the disaspiration 
of sonant consonants — which no longer exists in Vicholi. Thareli and Kachchhi are 

both mixed dialects. The former is spoken by the hunting 
and outcast tribes of the Thar°, or desert, of Sindh, which 
forms the political boundary between that province and the Marwar country. It is a 
transition form of speech representing Sindhi shading off into Eajasthani, through a 

mechanical mixture of the two languages. Kachchhi, on 
the other hand, is a mixture of Sindhi and Gujarati, spoken 
in Cutch. 


Kachchhi. 


Sindhi has received very slight literary cultivation, and few books have been written 

in it. Its proper alphabet is Landa, which, as usual, varies 
chara^/er.'^^^ written place to place and is legible with difficulty. Tlie 

Gunnukhi and Xagari alphabets are also employed, but 
the Persian alphabet, with several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the 
language, is the one now in general use. 

Owing to its isolated position, Sindhi has preserved many phonetic and grammatical 

pecuKarities which have disappeared elsewhere, and is a 

History of Sindhi. ^ ^ ^ 

typical example of the Outer languages. In ancient times 

Sindh included the old Vrachada country, and to the present day the language retains 
special features which Avere recorded hundreds of years ago as characteristic of the old 
Vrachada Apabhraihsa from which it is descended. As already stated, the Hindu gram- 
marians also recorded a Paisachi dialect as spoken in the Vrachada country. The Pisachas, 
therefore, Avere once found in the country which is now Sindh, iilongside of the people who 
then spoke Vrachada Apabhraiiisa, and whose descendants now speak Sindhi. One typical 
peculiarity of Paisachi and of Dardic, its modern reiuesentative, is that the letter t when 
it comes between two vowels is not elided, as occurs in all Indo-Ai-yan languages, but 
is kept without change. In other Indian Prakrits such a t first became d, and then 
disappeared altogether. The same phenomenon is to-day obserAuble, though to a less extent, 
in Lahnda and Sindhi, and even occasionally in Panjabi. Panjabi, as becomes its mixed 
origin, usually has both forms, that with the t and that Avithout. But Lahnda and 
Sindhi in such cases prefer to keep the f intact. Thus, the Avord for ‘sewn’ is slid in 
Lahnda (Sindhi uses another form), but slid or sld in Panjabi ; ‘ done ’ is in Lahnda k'lfd^ 
Sindhi A’ifo, but Pafijabi kltdi or karid ; ‘drunk’ is pltd in Lahnda and Panjabi and 
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pltd in Silidhi. In a pure inner language, such as Hindi, the t would be dropi^ed in all 
these cases, and we should have sJa, Ma, and pld, or some such words.^ 

In the Dardic languages, the formation of the past participle of a verb calls for 

no sjiecial attention except in one case. In the Maiya 


The 1-suffix of the past 
participle. 


dialect of Kohistani it ends in the letter 1. Thus the verb 
hut-, strike, has huf-ag-il for its past participle. We also find 


occasional instances of this in Shina ; but we do not find anything like this in the Inner 


sub-branch of the Indo-Aryau languages or in Lahnda, though the form reappears in 


Sindhi. Here the past participle generally ends in yo, as in mdryb, struck, from the verb 
mdr-aif, to strike. But, when it is desired to emi'ihasize the adjectival force of this 


participle, the final b is changed to Z“, so that we get sucli forms as mar-ya-V" , meaning 



‘one who is in the condition of having lieen struck. Cinjarati is an Inner laimnace, but, 
as we shall see, it has been siq.erim] osed on another Jangnage of the Outer .snh-hranch, 
of which traces can still he observed. One of tliese traces is tlie existence of this very 
1-participle, which is used in much the same way as iii 8indhi, as in mdryb or rndre-l. 


1 It must Eft bf suppfsiu tliat I sugutst tl at titlur Lal.mla frSiiiclln is doiivul fr. ii any I'aisarlii i/.e., Darclif' dialict. 
From tbo fact that both an Apablirari'Ea and a P..isarhi «iro s].fki‘n in Iiai'hada, we au' ontifled to maintain that the 
PieScha.' wore not the same tribi a> ti-i’sn nh.o enoho the loi.al Apai.i.ianiSa. They were thirefi in- foi'ti"'nors, and so. bv 
parity of reasoning:, were those of Kelaya. jts-r:niing ll at tlie liome of the Pisaetias nas somewhere in the cf'Untrv at the 
fcf't of tl.e Pamirs, the natural ei'Ui.se !or ti'eir tii'igratif.n noiildhart- teen tliH'Ugh the Snat I alley, ehjun the Indus to 
the Kekava and I rachaela ciiuntry. Ibis wemld be in tin-i-s wiu-n the (.ligtiia! inlialdtaiits, whi in tliey found in /ifv, were 
in .so early a stage ed linuuistie develejmeni that they still retaimel the i in wi rds liie j^itd and si' foifh. The inHuence of 
the cf gnate language of the alien Pisaeiias v. nuld ai eoeiiit for the speakers I'l Sinelhi and Lahnda ne.t dropping the t. when, 
in the natuial eourse of dove lojiniint. thi' had oeenmd farth.er east. Sindi inriiienei would have- niru'e effeet in the direction 
of conservation than in the direction of innoratie'ii. and hence we find fen traees of ether I’aisfiehi peculiarities (sue’li as 
the ehange of d to i) "bich were stiange to the oiigina! dialect. I free-ly admit that inuth of this is puro theorv, but I do 


not see mv wav to admitting the eorreetness of any expbi nation, other than the influence of some non-Indo-Arvan fomi of 
spetcf , for the retention of the ^ in these languages. Palsaelii supplies all the requirements of such a tongue, both in its 
k'fahtv and in its phonetic laws, i Since this w.as w-rittin, l)r. P. 'J edeseo has given a different isjilanation of the presence 
ef this !. in .1. A. 0. S. XLIII. n ilS.'fi' See aPo the p'esent writer in J. R, A. S.. 192.j, pp. giilf.' 
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lil 


(Kaehehlii). 
( Gujarati). 


stmck. Further south, in Marathi, still an Outer language, we find this ^-participle 
established as the only form of the past participle, as in mdr-ild, struck. So also we find 
this participle in all the remaining Outer languages, as in the Oriya mdrild ; Bentjali 
mdrilu ; Bihari mdral ; and Assamese mdril. This ^-participle, therefore, is not oiily 
current over tbe whole of East-Aryan India, but reaches, through an un])roken chain of 
dialects, all imperceptibly shading off into each other, across India to the Aral)ian Sea, 
and thence noidhwards through Gujarati and Sindbi, Itut leapins across Lahnda, into the 
Dardic country of tbe Indus Kohistan. This is illustrative of tbe intimate relationship 
which exists among all these Outer forms of speech, and, although Assamese differs 
widely from Marathi, and a speaker of one would l»e entirely unintelligiljle to the other, 
a man could almost walk for twentv-ei^'ht hundred miles, from Diltruoarli to Bombav 
and thence to Dardistan, without lieing able to point to a single stage where he had 
pissed from one language to another. Yet he would have passed through eight distinct 
tonii'ues of the Indian Continent, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
Lahnda, and Kohistani, and through many dialects. 

To the south-east, Sindhi merges into Gujarati, through its Kachchlii dialect. 

Gujarati will be dealt with later on amongst the inner lausua- 
ges. As we now have it Gujarati is a member of the Inner 
Sub-branch, although, like Panjabi, it occuiffes territory once 
held by some member of the Outer Sub-branch. Leaving, therefore, Gujarati for the 
present we go on further south along the west coast of the Indian Peninsula, and, about 
a hundred miles north of Bombay, near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, come to 
Marathi. 

iMarathi, in its various dialects, extends nearly across the Peninsula of India. 

It is spoken by nineteen millions of peonle, 

Maruhi . . 18,011,1*48 18,797,831 ^^ill^ons less than the population of 

Spain. In the Bombay Presidency it covers 
the north of the Deccan Plateau and a strip of country between the Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the languaae 
of most of Berar and of a good portion of the north-west of His Exalted Highness the 
Xizam’s dominions. It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces (excej't 
in a few localities in the extreme south, where the language is the Dravidian Teluau). 
and occupies also a great part of the State of Bastar, Here it mernes into Oriva 
through the Bliatri dialect of that language. It has to its north, in order from west to 
east. Gujarati, Bajaslhani. IVestern Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The first three are 
languages of tlie Inner Sub-liranch, and Maratiii dues not merne into them. 0 ]:l the 
contrary, there is a sharp border-line between the two forms of s])eecli. On the other 
hand, its most eastern dialect, HaPbi of Bastar, shows such intimate connexion with the 
iieigh 1 )ouring Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, that it is a matter of o}>iiiion to 
Avhich lanu'uaue it belongs.^ In other words, Marathi merges into Easteim Hindi through 
its HaPhi dialect. Further east it gradually shades off into Oriya, wliich is also a 
language of the Outer Sub-branch. Me have already seen that when, in Sindhi, it is 
desired to give the past participle of a verb a purely adjectival force the letter I is appended 
to it. In Gujarati we meet the same form with a more extended, but not ujiiversal use. 


Set* tlie mil arks cn p 31 
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In Marathi, we forithe first time find this I the only means of indicating past time, no 
other form being allowed as an option, and this method is henceforth the sole means 
which we shall find employed through the remaining languages of the Outer Sub-branch. 

In one point, Marathi differs from all other Indo-Aryan 
Stress-acoent in Marathi. vernaculars. In the language of Vedic times, each word 

had a tone, just like those of which we found numerous instances in the 
Indo-Chinese languages. Each w'ord had its own peculiar phonetic pitch, as 


distinct from the stress-accent with which we are familiar in English. It is 


as if the speakers of Vedic Sanskrit said 


where we sav 


g. j j-jf 

Ma Pi • 






Ma ri a 

Marathi retains many traces of these an- 


cient tones, though they are no longer tones, but have been converted into weak stress- 
accents, much as we say Maria nowadays.' The other Indo-Aryan languages have all lost 
every trace of these ancient tones, and have adopted instead an entirely independent 
System of stress-accents falling, with one or two exceptions, as much as possible on the 
antepenultimate of each word, much as if we were to say Mdria. 

Marathi has a copious literature of great popiilarity. The poets wrote in the true 

vernacular of the country, and used a vocabulary mostly 

Marathi Vocabulary. Composed of honest Tadbliavas. The result is that the lan- 
guage of the present day is rich in them, and though the scholars for whom the Maratha 
country is famous have in later times endeavoured with some success to heighten the 
style of the language l>y the use of Tatsamas, these parasites have not obtained that complete 
mastery over the literary form of speech that they have in Bengali. The country was 
not invaded by the Musalinans till a comparatively late period, and was more or less 
successful in reiielling the invasion, so that the number of words borrowed from or 
through Persian is small. As Mr. Beames says. Marathi is one of those languages which 
may be called playful. It delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and has struck 
out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, diminutives, and the like, than 

any of the cognate tongues. Marathi is usually written and 

Written Character. ! , , . ,, „ , . , . 

printed in the Aagari character, a modification of u hich is 
known as modi or ‘twisted,’ and invented liy Baliiji Avaji, Secretary to the famous 
Sivaji (1G27-80), is used by some for current corresjiondence. 

The earliest Maiuthi writers whose works have come doivn to us are Xainadeva and 

Duyanoba, who flourished at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and drew their inspiration from the early Vaishnava 
reformers. Sridhara (end of sixteenth century) is best known for his paraphrases of the 
iSanskrit Piiranas, but the most celebrated of all was Tiikaraina or Tukoha, a contempor- 
ary of Sivaji, who wrote in the first half of the seventeenth century. His ‘ Abhangas,’ 
or loosely constructed hymns in honour of the god Vithoba, are household words in the 
Maratha country. The most famous successor of Tiikarama was Moropant (a.d. 1720). 

‘SeP Professov Turner, ‘ The Indo-Geimanic Accent in Marathi, in .J.K.A.S., 1910, 20311.’ The particular example 
given tiy me has been suggested by the example given in Max Muller’s Sanskrit Grammar. Some languages, such as Bengali, 
thri 'V the stress-accent even further back than the antepenultimate. 


Literature. 
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As in the case of the other vernaculars of India, nearly all the earlier v ork is in verse, 
although there are some prose chronicles of varying importance. 

Jn’o less than thirtv-nine names have been recorded in the Survev as those of dialects 

e 

of Marathi. Few of these can he called genuine dialects. 

Dialects. uiajority being merely forms of the standard speech or 

of one of the real dialects, pronounced in some jieculiar way according to locality or to 
the caste of the speakers. For instance, the Marathi of the Konkan north of Eatnagiri 
is very nearly the same as the standard, but natives recognize two dialects, one 
spoken by the Brahmans, and another spoken by Musalmans. These minute differences 
are all investigated in the pages of the Survey, but here would be manifestly out of place. 
It will be sufficient to mention here the four main dialects, viz., Desi, Konkan Standard, 
the Marathi of Berar and the Central Provinces, and Kohkani. 


Marathi Dialects. 

Survey. 

Deal ..... 

6,193,083 

Konkan Standard . . . 

2,350,817 

Dialect of Berar and C. P. 

7,677,432 

Konkani .... 

1,565,391 

Unspecified .... 

22.5,225 

Total 

. 18,011,948 


Konkan Standard. 


Desi Marathi is the standard form of the language spoken in its purity round Poona. 

It has travelled far with the Maratha 
conquerors, and there are large colonies 
of its speakers in Baroda, which is a 
Maratha State (although geos’raphically 
in Gujarat), in Saugor, and in other parts 
of Central India. Konkan Standard 
is a variety of Desi spoken in the northern 
part of the Konkan, from Dciman to beyond Eatnagiri. South 
of it is the true Kohkani spoken in the country round 
Goa, and Konkan Standard is a form of speech intermediate between it and Deli. 
It varies from place to place, and eighteen different sub-dialects of it are described hi the 

Survey. In the south it more nearly approaches Kohkani in 
such forms as the Bankoti (used by Musalmans) (1,7S7)' 
and Sahgamelvari (1,332,800), both spoken in the Central 
Konkan. Further north, the influence of Gujarati becomes 
apparent, and the sub-dialect named Par“bhi (160,000^ 
is the form used by nearly tbe whole Marathi-speakinii' 
population of Bombay and Thana, as far north as Daman. As spoken by the important 

caste of Kun“bis (368,000) it is ^iven their name, and 
similarly the Koli sub-dialect (189,186) is used by the 
Kolis of Bombay Town and Island, of Thana, Kolaba, and 

-P 

L 

cultivation, having been employed by the Portuguese missionaries of Salsette, who, in the 
seventeenth century, uTote a grammar of the dialect as s|X)ken in Thana and an abridaed 

version of the gos^iels in the same form of speech. The 
dialect spoken in Berar, Central Provinces, and also in 
the Kizam’s Dominions varies as little from the standard Deli as does Konkan 
Standard. Here the principal difference is a tendency to shorten final vowels, and there 
are other minor peculiarities which vary from place to place. As we go east, there is a 
tendency to merge into the cognate Eastern Hindi. The dialect of Berar and the 
parts of the Kizam’s Dominions is called ^ arhadi (2,084,023). 


Bankoti. 


Sangamesvari. 


Par*bki- 


Kun‘bi. 

Koli. 


Janjira. The Konkan Standard dialect has received a certain amount of literary 


Berar Dialect. 


neighbouring 


' These figures for sub-dialects are necessarily those of the 
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Nagpuri. 


Historically, it sliould represent the purest Marathi, for Berar corresponds to the ancient 
Vidarhha or Maharashtra ; hut in after centuries the political centre of gravity moved 
farther west, and Avith it the linguistic standard. The Eiver M’ardha, Avhich separates 
the Central Provinces from Berar, may also be taken as the linguistic boundary between 
Varhadi and the next sub-dialect, Xagpnri. The former is, however, also found in 
the District of Betul, in the Central Provinces, Avhile, on the other hand, the Marathi of 
the Basim District and of the western part of Buldana, both belongirig to Berar, is not 
Varhadi, but more jiearly approaches the Desi of Poona. The language of the southern 

half of the Central Provinces is also Marathi, the local form 
being called Xagpuri (1,823,475). It is practically the same 
as Varhadi, but, as elsewhere, Vciries ciccordiug to locality, diverging further from 
the standard as we go east. In the .Sangor District, the Marathi spoken is not Xagpnri, 
but is the standard form of the hrnguage. This tract of country passed to us from 
the Peshwa and not from the Xagpur Kaj, and the Marathi-speaking populati'ui came 
from Poona, not Xagpur. They regard the true Xagpur penple Avith some contempt in 
consequence. The same is the case with the scattered Maratha families of Damoh 
and Jabalpur. In the extreme east of the Xagpnri area, in the District of Bala- 
ghat, the dialect has changed so much that it has a separate name, and is called Marheti. 
in this part of the Central Provinces, the Districts of Balaghat and Bhandara 
are the eastern outposts of Xagpuri. Further east Ave are met by Chhattisgarhi, which 
is a dialect of Eastern Hindi. To the south of this area, Marathi covers the north of the 
District of Chanda (the south is occupied by Telugu), aiid gradually merges into 

HaTbi. HaPbi, also called Bastari (104,071), was for 
long nobody’s child in tlie linguistic classification of India. 
Our Survey shows that it is a corrupt mixture of several la]-igu\ges, both Aryan 
and Dravidian, forming a transition tongue between Marathi and Oriya, but generally 
with a Marathi backbone. The HaPbi of the State of Bastar is considered by Chhattis- 
garhi-speakers to be Marathi, and by Marathi-speakers to be Chhattisgarhi, arid this Avell 
illustrates its mixed nature. It is spoken in the central part of Bastar, having Telugu to 
its south. In the north-east corner of Bastar Ave find a form of speech called Bhatri. 
This is the link between HaPbi and Oriya, and is classed as a dialect of the l;itter 
lanf>’uage. It might Avith almost equal accuracy be described as one of the many forms 
of HaPbi. Immediately to its east lies Oriya. M e have jioav brought IMarathi 
across India, from the Arabian Sea to Avithin a couple of hundred miles of the 
Bav of Bengal. Hitherto attention has naturally been fixed upon the particular dialect 
of it which is spoken in the Bombay Presidency, ar.d it has usually ])ee]i classed as the 
most south-western of the Aryan languages of India. It AA’ill have been seen thtit 
‘ Southern ’ describes it much more completely. 


Eeturning to the Bombay Presidency, aau must consider the one form of Marathi 

which is a real dialect, and not merely a corrupt form of the 

"Ko'rlcsn.it * 

standard form of s}Aeech. This is Kohkani, spoken in the 
Konkan, from Mahvan in the north to KarAvar in the south. It is the language of the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa, and is widely spoken in the Districts of Belgaum and 
Xorth and South Kanara and in the State of Sawantwadi. In Goa, it is usually 
called Goanese. It has several other local names, indicating slight differences of 
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idiom, whieli it is not necessary to mention here. As a dialect of Iklarathi, it branched 
off from the common parent Prakrit at a rehitively early period, so that there 
are many divergencies from the standard of Poona. Indeed, in some respects, it 
has preserved an older stage of phonetical development, cxnd shows a greater variety of 
verbal forms. It has no surviving national literature, the old manuscripts having been 
destroyed after the Portuguese conquest of Goa as containing pagan doctrines, Init 
a new literature, Christian in character, has sprung up imder the care of the Portuguese 
missionaries. One of these, an Englishman, Thomas Stephens (or Thomaz Estevao) by 
name, who came to Goa in 1579 and died there in 1619, wrote the first Kohkani 
grammar, and from his hand we also have a poetical paraphrase of the Xew Testament 
which is still popular. The old Kohkani literature is said to have been written in 
the Xagari character, and this was also used by Carey in his translation of the Xew 
Testament. Later on the Kanai-ese alphabet was introduced, and lastly the Jesuit 
Fathers of the Christian College at Mangalore have made use of the Roman alphabet 
in several of their religious books. The modern literature is almost exclusively reli- 
gious, and is now written in these three characters. 


Opportunity may here be taken to mention Singhalese. Tins, thouo-h an Indo- Aryan 

form of speech, is not dealt with in the Survey, nor is it the 
Singhalese. language of any part of India proper. It is spoken in 

Ceylon, especially in the southern half of tliat island, whither it was imported, a pjiarently 
with Buddhism, from tlie western side of India. Its nearest relative in India is Marathi, 
ont the relationship is distant, and there are few olivious traces of tlie connexion. 

A dialect of Singhalese is Mahl, spoken in the IMaldive 
islands and Minicov. 


Mahl. 


Eastern Group. 

Surrev. Ceusus of 1921. 


Oriya 
Biliari . 
Bengali . 
Ass.ime^e 


9,',i42,.j2.j 
37,1SC,-S2 
. 41,9,53,284 
1,447..5.52 


10,143,10.5 

34,042,430‘ 

49,294,099 

1,727,32S 


Total 


The languages of the Eastern Group are Oriya, Bihari, Bengali, and ^Issamese. It 

thus includes all the Aryan lanuuanes of 
India whicli, roughly speaking, are in use to 
the east of the meridian of Benares. Oriva 

• t 

or Utkall is the Aryan language spoken in 
Orissa and in the country bordering on that 
Province. I'o tlie north it includes a portion 
of the Di.strict of Midnapore, which, toe ether 
with a part of Balasore, was the Oilssa of 
the phrase ‘ Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa ’ 
found in the Liwani o’rant and in the regu- 
lations framed by Goveinment in tlie last 
decades of the 18th century. It is also the 
lauiruage of the District of Singhbhum, 
belonging to the Division of Chota Xaa'pur, 
and of several Indian States which fall politically within that Division. On the west it 
is the language of the greater part of Sambalpur, which has lately been added to 
the Orissa Division, and of a small jxirtiou of the District of Rai])ur in the Central 
Provinces, together with the many Xative States whicli lie between these two Districts 


Standard 
Mixed Di.alecls 
the North . 
Bhatri . 
Unspecified 

Total 


. S'i,604,143 9.5, .507,022 

Oriya. 

Survey. Census r f 1921. 
8,352,22S 


5S2,79S 

17,387 

9^112 

9,042..525 10,143,165 


* In the Census returns, nearly all the speakers of BihSri are shown as speaking Western Kindi. In the returns, only 
7,331 are shown for Bihari. The figures given above are corrected estimates. 
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and Orissa j>roper. On the south it is the langnage of the north of the District of 
Ganjam, with its connected Indian States, and of the Jevpore Agency of ^ izagapatam. 
It is thus spoken in four Provinces of British India, Bihar and Oiissa, TJengal, the 
Central Provinces, and Madras, and covers, say, 82,000 square miles, an area a little less 
than that of Yugo-Slavia, while the number of its siieakers (nine millions) is a little 
more than that of the combined i^opulations of Norway and Sweden. 


Linguistic boundaries. 


Dialects. 


It is called Oriya, Odri, or rtkali, that is to say, the language of Odra or Utkala^ 

both of which are ancient names for the country known 
Name of Language. to the English as Orissa. It is sometimes called Driya, but 

this name is merely a mis-spelling of the more correct Oriya. The earliest example of 
the lansuatje which is at present known consists of some Oriya words in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. An inscrij)tion dated a century later contains several sentences 
which show that the language was then fully developed, and differed little from 

the modem form of speech either in spelling or in grammar. 
It is bounded on the north by Bengali, on the north-west by 
Bihari, on the west by the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi, and on the south by Telugu. To the south-west it 
merges into the HaPbi dialect of Marathi through Bhatri. This is the only true dialect. 
In the north there are several mixed dialects, half- Oriya and half-Bengali. Of these 
there are almost as many forms as tliere are speakers, the two languages being mixed at 
random according to the personal equation of each. A sentence may begin in Oriya 
and end in Bengali or vice versa, or the two languages may be mixed clause and clause 
about, but all this does not constitute any definite dialect. Elsewhere Oriya has 
local varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the standard is in the main closely 

followed over the whole Oriya-speaking area. Bhatri is the 
transition dialect to Marathi, and the only specimens of 
it that I have seen were written in the Nagarl (i.e., the Marathi) alphabet, and not 
in that peculiar to Oriya. 


Oriya is handicapped by possessing an exceedingly awkward and cumbrous written 

character. This character is, in its basis, the same as 
Written Character. Nagai’i, but is written by the local scribes tvith a stylus on a 

talipot palm leaf. The scratches are themselves legible, init, in order to make them 
more plain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows that 
form the letters. Tlie palm leaf is excessively fragile, and any scratch in the direction 
of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of writing on a long narrow leaf is neces- 
sarily in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top 
line which is a distinguishing featiu'e of the Nagari character. For this the Oriya scribe 
is compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. 
It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed book, for the exigencies 
of the printing-press compel the type to be small, and the greater part of each letter is 
this curve, which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of the character, by 
which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, and is so minute that it 
is often difficult to see. At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, and 
it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside each. 
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On the groiincl that its grammatical structure in some respects closely resembles that 

of Bengali, Oriya has more than once been claimed by 
Connexion with Bengali. Calcutta Paudits as a dialect of that language. They are, 

however, wrong. It is a sister, not a daughter, and the mutual points of resemblance are 
due to the fact that they have a common origin in the ancient Magadha Apabhrariila. 
It has the same dearth of forms for expressing number as Bengali, and when the plural 
has to be expressed it is done, as in that language, by the aid of a noun of multitude. As 
in all the Eastern languages, the first and second persons singular of the verb are used 
only by the uneducated, or when respect is not intended. It lias one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. There are few of those 
slurred consonants and brohen vowels which make Bensali so difficult a languaije for 


a foreigner to speak correctly. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, and it has 
been well described as ‘ comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasing sound and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master.’ In Bengali, the stress- 
accent is thrown back as far as possible, and, to assist this, the succeeding syllables of 
the word are contracted or slurred over in pronunciation ; but in the best Oriya every 
syllable is distinctly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate syllable if it is 
a long one, and never further back than the antepenultimate. The Oriya verbal system is 
at once simple and complete. It has a long array of tenses, Inrt the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed upon 
the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very complete set 6f verbal nouns, 
present, past, and future, which take the place of the incomplete series of infinitive and 
gerund that we find in Bengali, and for Wcint of which that language is sometimes 
driven to strange straits in order to embody what seems to us the sim])lest idea. When 
a Bengali wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would be called the 
infinitive, he has to borrow the present participle for tlie occasion, and then has to employ 
it for all tenses, so that the word is used, in the first place, not as a participle, and, iji the 
second place, not necessarily in the present tense. Oriya, on -the other hand, simply takes 
the appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case Avhich the meaning necessarily re- 
quires. As every infinitive must be some case of some verbal noun, it follows that Oriya 
grammar does not knoAv the so-called' Infinitive ^lood ’ at all. The veriest lieginner 


does not miss it, and instinctively makes rrp his ‘ infinitive ’ or his ‘ gerund ’ as he re- 
quires it. In this rc'.pect Oriya grammar is in a more complete stage of development 
than even Classical Sanskrit, and can be eom2>ared only with the old Sanskrit of the 
Vedic times. This archaic character, iioth of form and of vocabulary, runs through the 
whole langmage, and is no doubt accoimted for by its geograjthical position. Orissa has 
ever ijeeu an isolated country bounded on the ea^t by the ocean, and on the Avest l)y hilly 
tracts inhabited by AA’ild al (original tribes, and bearing an evil reputation for air and water. 
On the south, the language is DraA'idian, and belcngs to an altogether diffeient family, 
Avhile, on the north, it has seldom had political ties Avith Bengal. 


On the other hand, Orissa has been a conquered country. Era’ eight centuries it 

was sul(ject t»j the kings of Telin.ga, and, in mmlern times, it 
Influence of other languages. , , . , , . ..- 

Avas lor ntty years under tlie sway of tiie Bhoslas ol jsagpnr, 

both of whom haA'e left deep impressions of their rule upon the land, On the langu.ige 

they have imjiosed a number of Telugu and dlarathl AV(,rds and idioms which still 

/ 2 
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survive. These are, so far as vre knov, the only foreign elements of importance that have 
intruded into Oriya. There are also a few Persian words which have come from the 
Musalmans and a small vocahularA' of English court terms and the like, which English 


Literature. 


domination has brought into vogue. Oriya has a fairly 
large literature, mainly composed of religious poetry, that 


relating to Krishna being most prominent. As a vernacular, it is almost confined to its 


proper home, though speakers of the language are found in various parts of India, where 


they are mainly either domestic servants or palki-bearers. 


The province of Bihar was for centuries much more closely connected politically with 
. the countrv which is now the United Provinces of Aijra and 

Oudh than with Bengal. Even so long aso as the time of 
the composition of the Sanskrit epic of the Bamayana, Eama-chandra, the prince of 
Aybdhya (the modern Oudh), is represented as taking his famous bride, Sita, from the 
country of Mithila, or the present North Bihar. The face of the Bihari is ever turned to 
the North-West ; from Bengal he has experienced only hostile invasions. For these 
reasons, the language of Bihar has often been considered to be a form of the ‘ Hindi ’ 
said to be sjioken in the United Provinces, but really nothing can be further from the 
fact. In spite of the hostile feelings with which Biharis regard everything connected 
with Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and ojily a distant cousin of the 
tongue spoken to its west. Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descejidant of the old 
Magadha Ai)a])hramsa. It occupies the original seat of that language, and still retains 
nearly all its characteristic features. In one particular of phonetics alone does it depart 
from its parent, namely in the pronunciation of the sibilants. This is accounted for ])y 
the political influence of the North-West. The iwonunciation of these letters is a literal 
shiljboleth between Benii'al and Central Hindustan. A man who pronounces his s’s as sJi 
would at once be known as a Bengali and treated as such. The Biharis, therefore, in 
their desire, which has existed for several centuries, to sever all connexidji with the 
people to the east, have striven after the pronunciation of the s’s of the west, and have 
now acquired it; lait that it is a comparatively modern innovation is clearly shown bv 
the fact thcit, although they j^ronounce s, in the Kaithi national character they always 
write sJi, and use the very character that the Hindu grammarians employed to illustrate 
the s7? -sound which in their time was so characteristic of the tongue of Hagadha. 


Bihari is not the vernacular of Bihar only, but is also spoken far beyond the limits 


"Where spoken. 


of that Province. To the west it is s])oken in the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces, and even in a small 


portion of Oudh. Its western bomidary may be taken as roughly the meridian passing 
through Benares, although it really extends a short distance beyond that city. On the 
south it is spoken in the two plateaux of Chota Nagpur. It extends from the Himalava 


on the North to Singlihhum (an Oriya-siieaking district) on the South, and from 
Manbimm on the South-East to Basti in the North-West. The total area covered bv it is 


about 90,000 square miles, or 3,000 more than that of Yugo-Slavia, and the number of 
its speakers (thirty-seven millions) is a little less than that of the population of 
Italy. The linguistic boundaries are Bengali to its East, the Himalayan tongues to its 
Kortl), Eastern Hindi to its West, and Oriya to its South. 
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Bihari has three main dialects : Maithiil, Magahi, and Bhojpuri. Each of these 

has several suh-dialects. Maithili or 
Tirhutia is spoken over Tirhiit, a part of 
Champaran, eastern Monghyr, Bhagalpur 
and western Pnrnea. It is found in its 
greatest purity in the District of Darhlianga, 
and has a small literature going Ijack to the 
fifteenth century. Vidyapati Thakur, wlio 
lived about that time, was a Sanskrit writer of some repute, and one of his works, 
translated into Bengali, was for many years the terror of examinees in the latter 
language. But it is upon his dainty songs in his own vernacular that his fame chiefly 
rests. He was the first of the old Master Singers whose short religious poems, dealing 
principally with Eadha and Krishna, exercised such potent influence on the faiths of 
Eastern India. His songs were adopted and enthusiastically recited hy the celebrated 
Hindu reformer Chaitanya (flourished sixteenth century), and, through him, became the 
house poetry of the Lower Provinces. Xumhers of imitators sprang up, many of whom wrote 
in Vidyapati’s name, so that it is now difficult to separate the genuine from the imitation, 
especially as in the great collection of these songs which is the accepted authority in 
Bengal, the former have become altered in the course of generations to suit the Bengali 
idiom and metre, \ernacular literature has also had several dramatic authors iii 
Darlihanga, the local custom being to write tlie body of a 2ilay in Sanskrit hut the 
songs in Maithili. There have also been some ejnc poems, of which at least one has 
survived in part. 

Magahi is si^okeu in South Bihar and in the Chota Kagpur District of Hazarihagh 

which covers the northern of the two plateaux of that 

Magabl, ^ 

Province. It does not extend to the southern plateau, of 
which, as we shall see, the language is a form of Bhojimri. It has no written literature, 
hut Carey translated the Xew Testament into it in ISIS and some folktales and songs 
have been collected and jirinted. The northern jiart of the locality in which ^Magahi is 
now sjioken corresponds to the ancient Macadha, and was therefore the head-quarters of 
the ancient Magadha Apahhraihsa. 


Dialects. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Maithili 

. 10,263,357 

»•> 

Magahi 

. 6,504,817 


Bhojpuri 

. 20,412,608 


Total 

Maithili. 

. 37,180,782 

34,342,430^ 


Bhojpuri. 


Bhojj)uri is properly speaking the lano'uage of Bhoj])ur, the name of a town aiid 

parcaua in the north-west of the District of Shahahad. If 
connotes, however, the language sjjoken over a much wider 
area. It occupies the whole of IVest Bihar and of the eastern districts of the I'nited 
Provinces. It also covers the District of Palamau, and the southern, or Eanchi, plateau 
of Chota Xagpur, It varies according to locality, the tongue of Azamgarh and Benares 
difi'ering somewhat from that of Shahahad and Saran, another division of forms being 
between the Bhojpuri spoken north, and that spoken south, of the Ganges. It has one 
important sub-dialect, the Kagjjuria of Chota Kagpur, and natives also recognize, by 

using separate names, the MadhesI Bhojimri spoken in 
Madheai. Champaran, the Sarwaria of Basti and the neighbourhood, 

Sarwaria. Tharui, or broken dialect spoken hy the hill tribesiof 

the Himalaya, hut these are refinements of small importance. 


Tharui. 


• Se^ nute to pajp 145. 
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The three main sub-dialects are the Standard, the "Western, and Nagpuria. Western 

Bhojpuri is frequently called ‘ Purbi or ‘ the Language of 
(Purbi). excellence. This is naturally the name given 

to it by the inhabitants of W estern Hindustan, but has the disadvantage of being too 
indefinite. It is used very loosely, and often includes languages which have nothing 
to do with Bhojpuri, simply because they are spoken to the ‘ East ’ of those who refer 
to them. Bhojpuri has a very small literature, all written in the last few years. One 
or two portions of the Scriptures have been translated into it. 

These three dialects fall naturally into two groups, namely Maithili and Wagahi on 

the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other. The speakers are 
diS.ec^s^°to^each Separated by ethnic peculiarities, but Waithili and 

Magahi and the speakers of these two dialects are much more 
closely related to each other than either of them is to Bhojpuri. I shall here content 
myself with noting the most characteristic differences which at once strike the casual 
observer. In pronunciation Maithili, and to a less degree Magahi, is much rounder than 
Bhojpuri. In Maithili, the vowel a is pronounced with a broad sound approaching the ‘ o 
in hot ’ colour that it possesses in Bengali. Bhojpuri, on the contrary, pronounces the 
vowel with the clear sharpcut tone which we hear all over central Hindostan. On the 
other hand, it also possesses a long drawled vowel which is sounded like the cnc in ‘awl 
The contrast between these two sounds is so very marked, and is of such frequent occarrence, 
that in each case it gives a tone to the wlp>le dialect which is recognized at once. In 
the declension of nouns, Bhojpuri lias an oblique form of the genitive case, which is 
wanting in the other dialects. The polite pronoun of the second person, which is 
frequently heard in conversation, is apcue in Maithili and Magahi, but mure in Bhojpuri. 
The verb substantive in Maithili is usually chhai or acJih\ he is. In Magahi it is usually 
hai, and in Bhojpuri hate, hare, or hihce. The three dialects all agree in forming the 
present tense by adding the verb substantive to the present participle, exactly as in 
other modern Indian languages; but Magahi has also a special form of the present, 
deJcha ha'i, exactly equivalent to the English ‘ he is a-seeing ’, and so has Bhojpuri 
another form deJchn-ld, the literal meaning of which is doubtful. The whole system of 
verbal conjugation is amazingly complex in Maithili and Magahi, but is as simple and 
straightforward in Bhojpuri as it is in Bengali or Hindi. There are many other minor 
differences between the three dialects, but the above are those whicli are mo>-t characteristic 
and striking. Suffice it to .say, further, that Maithili and Magahi are dialects of 
nationalities that have carried conservatism to the excess of uncouthness, while Bhojpuri 
is the practical language of an energetic race, which is ever ready to accommodate 
itself to circumstances, and which has made its influence felt all over India. 


Ethnic differences. 


The last remark brings us to the consideration of the ethnic differences between the 

s])eakers of Maithili and iMagalii on the one hand, and those 
wl'io speak Bhojpuri on tlie other. These are great. Mithila, 
a country with an ancient history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, 
is a land under the spiritual dominion of a sept of Brahmans tixtraordinarily scrupulous 
in regara to the mint, anise, and cummin of tbe law. Eor centuries it has been too proud 
to admit other nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, and has suffered conquest 
after conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, without changing it« 
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ancestral traditions. The story goes that at the marriage of Eama, the Brahmans of 
Mithila showed the same unciTilized pride characteristic of their descendants in the 
twentieth century. This Brahmanical domination has left inetfaeeable marks upon the 
nature of the rest of the population. Mithila, or Tirhut, is one of the most congested 
parts of India. The inhabitants increase, and multiply, and impoverish the earth, nor 
will they seek other means of life than agriculture, or other lands on which to practise 
the one art with which they are acquainted. Magadha, on the other hand, altliough it 
is intimately connected with tbe early history of Buddhism, was too long a cockpit for 
contending Musalman armies, and too long directly subject to the head-quarters of a 
Musalman province, to remember its former glories of the Hindu age. A great part 
of it is wild, barren, and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder cultiva- 
tion is carried on only with difficulty by the aid of great irrigation works spread widely 
over the country, and dating from prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
centuries, and even noAv, under British rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part 
of India, is uneducated and unenterprising. There is an expressive word current in 
Eastern Hindostan which illustrates the national character. It is ‘bJiades’, and has 
two meanings. One is ‘uncouth’, ‘boorish’, and the other is ‘an inhabitant of 
Magadha. ’ Which meaning is the original and which the derivative, I do not know ; 
but a whole history is contained in these two syllables. 

The Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by a people curiously different from 
the others who speak Bibari dialects. They form one of the fighting nations of 
Hindostan. An alert and active nationality, with few scruples and considerable abili- 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread over Aryan India, each 
man ready to carve his fortune out of any oppoi’tunity that may present itself. They 
have in former times furnished a rich mine of recruitment to the Hindustani army, and, 
on the other hand, they took a prominent part in the mutiny of 1857. As fond as the 
Irishman of a stick, the long-boned, stahvart Bhojpuri, with his staS in hand, is a 
familiar object striding over the fields far from his home. Thousands of them have emi- 
grated to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; every year still larger numbers 
wander over Northern Bengal, and seek employment, either honestly as pdWZ-bearers, 
or, otherwise, as dacoits. The larger Bengal landholders each keep a posse of these men 
euphemistically termed ‘ darwans ’, to hold his tenants in order. Such are the people 
who speak Bhojpuri, and it can be understood tbcit their language is a handy article, 
made for current use, and not too much encumbered by grammatical subtiltics. 


Throughout the Bihari area, the written character is that known as Kaithl. This 
_ ^ script is used over the whole of Hindostan alonaside the 

more complete and elegant Xagari. Practically speaking- 
the former may be looked upon as the current hand of the latter, although etugraphi- 
callv it is not a corruption of it, as is thought by some. Kaithi is the official character 
of two widely distant countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a Tirhut Patwari finds little 
difficulty in reading a Gujarati book. The Brahmans of Tirhut employ a special 
character of their own, called the Maithili script. It closely resembles that used for 
Bensali, but differs from it just enough to make it at first sight rather puzzling to 


read. 
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Bengali is the language of the Gangetic Delta, and of the country immediately to 

_ its north and east. Tt is snoken by forty-two millions of 

isengali. - • 

people, approximately equivalent to the population of 
France. Xorth of the Ganges its western boundary may be taken as the River Maha- 
nanda in the east of the District of Puruea. South of the Ganges it reaches up to the 
foot of the Chota Nagpur plateaux. It covers tlie greater part of the District of Midna- 
pur, and that tract of Singhbhum which is known as Dhalhhum. To the east, it runs- 
a short way up the Assam Valley, taking in about half the District of Goalpara, and, in 
the Surma Valley, it covers the whole of Sylhet and Cachar, as well as Mymeusingh and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tibeto-Burman .languages, whose 
speakers are met with in scattered colonies. Further south, it is spoken in Noakhali and 
Chittagong, and even in parts of the Hi'l Tracts of the latter District and of Arakan. 
To its north it has the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Himalaya, to its west Bihari, to 
its south-west Oriya, and to its east libeto-Burman languages and Assamese. On the 
south it is hounded by the Bay of Bengal. In no other speech of India is the literary 
tongue so widely divorced from that of ordinary conversation as in Bengali The two can 
almost be spoken of as distinct languages, rather than as two dialects of the same lan- 
guage. Up to the last thirty years hardly anything was known abont the actual speech 
of the forty odd millions who were recorded in the census tables as having Bengali for 
their vernacular. Even European grammarians, most of whom were missionaries and 
ought to have knowm better, were the obedient slaves of the Pandits of Calcutta, and 
illustrated only the artificial book language in their works. Beames was the first, and 
I believe the only, writer in the concluding decades of the last century to draw attention 
to the necessity of putting on record what the peoj)le really s])oke.‘ Since then the 
Linguistic Survey has succeeded in exploring the Bengali dialects with considerable 
success, and a band of writers headed by the eminent Pvabindranatli Tagore is creating a 
taste for a chaster prose style in which the classical Bengali of the last century is skilfully 
blended with the forms of modern everyday speech. 


In dividing this language into dialects, the lines of cleavage may he either 

horizontal or perpendicular; adopting the former method 
we get the literary dialect on the one hand, and the true 
vernacular on the other. The former is practically the same all over Bengal, but is 
used only in hooks and newspapers, or when speaking formally. On cdher occasions, 
speakers of Bengali sink back into a more or less refined version of the second dialect. 


’ The 1 'i‘riult C’f the inttiiciioe of the old school of I'andita npon I5cn;_'ali iiiay he illu.tratul bv takinit a pa^sau'e of 
narrative Encash, and s’abstitntinir a Latin word for every noun that occurs. T1 ei.reticallv tho mums sh.ould be in An<;lo- 
Saxon. but, to an Englishman, Latin more neariy holds the j)Osition of a learned language that San.'krit does in India. As 
an example I give a verse or two of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, with a La‘in word (gender and case being usually 
neglected) substituted wherever the Bengali version employ- a .Sanskrit one, - A certain vir had two hiiuse.-. And the 
i’jnior nlius medio of them -aid to ! is pater, *• i.ater give me the pars of the suhstanria that falletli to me,” .And he made 
dh isio unto them of his jiroprius facultas. And not niultus die- after the junior filiu- made omnis substantia collectus and 
hecame peregre profectus into a regio JODginr|uas. In thi.s the Latin words arc taken frcun Beza’s translation. No wonder 
that a Bengali villager starts and stare.- in the witnes.s box wlien asked to repeat (and expected to understand) a form of 
asseveration couched in language analog?ns to the above. I have known a village woman break into hvsterical giggles when 
asked to repeat the fnnn of asseveration which his, nnder the orders of the Calcutta High Court, to be tendered to eveiv 
witness before he or -he give- evidence in a judicial proeeedii.g. 
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Betiveen these two, there is not merely the same difference as that which exists between 
the language of the educated and that of the uneducated, say, in England. The 
dissimilarity is much greater. The literary departs from the colloquial dialect, not 
only in having a highly Sanskritized vocabulary, but also in its grammatical forms. 
The grammar of literary Bengali is nowhere used in conversation. The colloquial forms 
are much contracted. Words which, in the literary language, pronounced ore rot undo, 
have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, so that a mere knowledge of the former 
is of little assistance towards understanding or speaking the latter. 

The lines of perpendicular cleavage affect only the colloquial form of Bengali. 
There are several dialects of this, hut the change from one to another is so gradual that 

it is impossible to say where anyone of 
them begins or ends. We may, howeverj 
recognize two main branches, a Western 
and an Eastern. The Western includes 
the standard dialect spoken round Calcutta 
and Hooghly, the curious south-western 
dialect spoken in central Midnapore, and the 
Xorthern Bengali used north of the Ganges, 
between Purnea and Bangpur. In Western 
Bengal, there is a Western dialect which 
has been affected by the neighbouring 
Biharl, and we also, in the same locality, 
find some broken forms of speech employed 
by the hill tribes. The princi2)al of these is 
the Mai Paharia of the Santal Parganas 
and Birhhum, which used to be thought to 
be a Dravidian language, hut which the 
Survey has shown to be a corrupt Bengali. 
In Northern Bengal, the Tibeto-Bunnan Koches have long abandoned their own 
language, hut traces of it are found in the Bengali that they speak, which increase as 
we go eastwards towards their original home on the Brahmaputra. In Purnea, the 
Bengali used is much mixed with the adjoining Maithili Bihari, and the Ivaitlu character 
of Bihar is even used for recording the Bengali language. 


Survey. 


Census of 1921 . 


W estem 
Eastern 
Unspecified 


18.866,602 

22,730,606 

335,996 


Total . 41,933,284 
Western Bengali. 


49,204,090 

Survey. 


standard 

Western 

South-Western 

Northern 

• 

. 8,443,996 
. 3,967,641 
346,602 
. 6,108,553 


Total 

. 18,866,692 

Broken Dialects. 


Survey. 

Kharia-piar 

Paharia-thar 

Mai Paharia 

• 

. 2,298 

462 
. 27,908 


Total 

. 30,668 


The Eastern branch of Bengali may he taken as havins the District of Dacca for 

its centre, where what may be called Stand- 
ard Eastern Bengali is spoken. The true 
eastern dialect is not spoken west of the 
Brahmaputra, though, Avhen we cross the 
river, coming from Dacca, we meet a well- 
marked form of speech in Bangpur and the 


Eastern Bengali. 

Standard 

Bsjbangsi 

South-Eastern 


Total 


Sutvej-. 

16,910,651 

3,509,171 

2,310,784 

22,730,606 


districts to its north and east. It is called Bajhangsi, and, while undoubtedly belonging 
to the eastern branch, has still points of difference Avhich lead us to class it as a separate 
dialect. In the Darjeeling Tarai it is known as Babe. The characteristic signs of 
Eastern Bengali are first noticeable in the Districts of Khulna and Jessore, and are 
found all over the eastern half of the Gangetic Delta. It then extends in a north- 
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Bengali proniinciation. 


easterly directiori following the valleys of the Megna and its affluents over the Districts 
of Tippera, Dacca, Mymeusiugh, Sylhet, and Cachar. In every direction its furtlier 
progress is stopped liy the hills which bound these regions, and throughout the Surma 
^ alley and in Mymensingh, we also find a mongrel dialect spoken by some of the less 
civilized tribes, called Haijong or Hajong, which is a mixture of Bengali and Tibeto- 

Burmau languages. Along the eastern littoral of the Bay of 
Bengal there is a south-western dialect also of the type, 
and inland there is another curious dialect, called Cbakma, 
spoken by tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This last has a written character of its 

own, similar to, but more archaic than, the one used for 
Chakma . oruiQri Wl'iting Burmese. Another mongrel language is Daingnet. 

Some people claim it to be Bengali, but the latest cata- 
loguers 2)ut it down as a corrupt form of Chin, and as such it is recorded in these ^lages.^ 
Some remarks must be made regarding the manner in which the many Sanskrit 

words used in the literary dialect are pronounced in Bengali. 
It should be remembered that these words are just as foreign 
to tbe language as Latin words are to French, or as French words are to Engli.sh, and 
Bengalis pronounce their Sanskrit words nnrch in the way that Englishmen sjieak 
‘Frenehc ful fayre and fetisly, after the .scole of Stratford atte bowe.‘ During the 
period in u hich the Prakrits represented the spoken language of India, the vocal orgairs 
of the Indo-Aryan were incapabie of pronouncing without difficulty letters and sounds 
which had been easy to their forefathers. As they pronoirnced them differently, they 
spelt them differently, and owing to the records left by the Hindu grammarians we 
know how they did pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of the Goddess of 
ealth, whom their ancestors had called Lakshmi, thev found that it cost them too 
much trouble to pronounce kshm, and so they simplified matters by saying, and writing, 
Lachchhl or, dialectically, ZakkJn. Again, when they wanted to ask for cooked rice, 
which their forefathers called hhakta, they found the kt too hard to pronounce, and so 
said, and wrote, hhotta, just as the Italians find it difficult to say factum, and say, and 
write, fatto. Again, some of them could not pronounce an s clearly, so they had to say 
sli. Vi hen they wanted to talk of the sea, tliey could not say sdgara, but said, and 
wrote, shdgara or ahdi/ara. As a last exani^^le, if they wanted to express the idea con- 
veyed by the word ‘ external,’ they could not say hdhya, and so they said, and wrote, 
hajjha, Xow, I have already explained that the modern Bengali is descended from an 
Apabhrariisa closely connected with that very Hagadhi Prakrit from which the above 
examjffes are all taken. The very same incapacities of the vc-al organs exist with 
Bengalis now, that existed with their predecessors a thousand years ago. A Bengali 
cannot easily j^ronounce kshm any more than they could. He cannot ju’onounce a clear 
s, but must make it sh. The comj^ound letter hy beats him, and instead he has to say 
jjh. These are only a few examples of facts which might be multi2)lied indefinitely. 
Xevertheless, a Bengali when he borrows his Sanskrit words writes them in the Sanskrit 
fashion, which is, say, at least two thousand years out of date, and then reads them as if 
they were Magadhi Prakrit words. He writes Lakshmi, and says Lakkhl. He writes 
sdc/aro, and says shdgar, or, if he is uneducated, shdyar. He writes hdhya, and says 
hajjha. In other words, he writes Sanskrit, and from that writing reads another 


* Ante, p. 77. 
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language. It is exactly as if an Italian were to write factum, when he says fatto, or as 
if a Frenchman were to write the Latin sicca, while he says seche, or as if he were to 
write the Latin de hard in ah ante, and read it dorenacant. The outcome of this state of 
affairs is that, to a foreigner, the great difficulty of Bengali is its pronunciation. Like 
English, but for a different reason, its pronunciation is not represented by its spelling. 
The vocabulary of the modern literary language is largely Sanskrit, and few of these 
words are pronounced as they are written. Bengalis themselves struggle vainly with 
a number of complicated sounds, which the disuse of centuries has rendered their vocal 
organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of Lalf-pronounced con- 
sonants and broken vowels not provided for by their alphabet, amid which the un- 
fortunate foreigner wanders without a guide, and for which his own larynx is as 
unsuited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of Sanskrit. 

Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the fifteenth 

century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so- 
Literature. called ‘ revival of learning ’ has galvanized into a vigorous 

existence the Bengali literature of the present day, at first largely based on English 
models, containing many excellent works and some few of genius, but, as a rule, 
not popular in the true sense of the word. Of the earlier writers, ^jerhaps Chandi 
Das and Mukunda Bam are the two whose writings will best repay perusal. Their 
writings come from the heart and not from the school, and are full of passages 
adorned with true poetry and descriptive power. Extracts from the works of Mukunda 
Bam have been admirably translated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell. 

The weU-known Bengali character is a by-form of the Xagari type of Indian 

alphabets, which became established in Eastern India about 
the eleventh century of our era. Varieties of it are used for 
Lssamese, and by the Brahmans for the Maithili dialect of Bihari. 

Assamese is the last of the speeches of the Outer Sub-Branch. As its name implies, 

it is the language of the Assam Valley, over the whole of 
which it is the only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme 
west, whore, in the District of Goalpara, it merges into Bengali. Elsewhere it is sur- 
rounded entirely by Indo-Chinese or Austric languages. The influence of these non- 
Aryan languages has not been great. A few words have been borrowed, and one or two 
old Aryan forms (such as the use of pronominal suflixesl have been retained, owing to 

tiie existence of someAvhat similar idioms 
prevailing among the neighbouring tribes. 
'Western Assamese differs slightly from that 
spoken at the eastern end of the Valley, but 
the only true dialect is Mayang or Bishnu- 
puriya, spoken by a Hindu colony in the 
State of Manipur and by scattered members 
of the same tribe in Sylhet and Cachar. From its geographical position we should 

expect Mayang to be a dialect of Bengali, rather than of 
Assamese, and it would not be wrons to class it as the 
former ; but I place it under Assamese, as it has several of the typical characteristics of 
that language. M'e may also mention a mongrel trade language, which has developed 
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Western 
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Jharwa. 


A ssamese compared with 
Bengali 


at the foot of the Garo Hills under the name of Jharwa It is a ‘ pigeon ’ mixture of 

Bengali, Garo, and Assamese. The Assamese are a home- 
staying race, and the only localities in which their language 
is found spoken hy any considerable number of people outside the Assam Valley are the 
hills of that province, and the Bengali-speaking Districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 

Like Oriya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. It comes from Bihar, 
through Northern Bengal, not through Bengal proper. It was, nevertheless, once hotly 
argued whether Assamese was a dialect of Bengali or not. A great deal of this is a mere 
question of words which is capable of being discussed ad infinitum. The words 
‘ dialect ’ and ‘ language ’ ai-e no more capalde of mutually exclusive definition than are 
‘ variety ’ and ‘ species ’ or ‘ hill ’ and ‘ mountain. ’ It may he admitted that Assamese 
grammar does not differ to any considerable extent from that of Bengali; hut, if we 
apply another test, that of the possession of a written literature, we can have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that Assamese is entitled to claim an independent existence as the 
speech of an independent nationality, and to have a standard of its own, different from 
that which a native of Calcutta would wish to impose upon it. 

Assamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It has, besides 

the usual sound of a as that of o in ‘ hot, ’ a long drawled a 
something like the sound of o in ‘glory.’ Little distinc- 
tion is made between long and short vowels, accent having, 
as in modern Greek, everyAvhere superseded quantity. No difference is made between 
the cerebral and dental consonants, both being sounded as semi-cerebrals like the English 
t and d. The consonants ch and chh have the sound of s in ‘ sin, ’ and j that of z in 
‘ azure.’ On the other hand the letter s is pronounced with a peculiar guttural sound 
approaching that of ch in ‘ loch.’ The declension of nouns does not differ materially 
from that of colloquial (not literary) Bengali, but the conjugation of verbs has many 
characteristic features in points of detail that need not here be mentioned. The 
Assamese vocabulary, even when used in literature, is much more free from Tatsamas 
than is that of Bengali. 

The Assamese have just reason to be proud of their national literature. In no 

dejartment have they been more successful than in history, 
a branch of study in which the rest of India is, as a rule, 
curiously deficient. The chain of historical events for the jast six hundred years has 
been carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be relied upon. These historical 
works, originally written in imitation of the chronicles kept by the Ahom conquerors of 
the country, and still called by their Ahom name, are numerous and voluminous. 
According to the custom of the country, a knowledge of these histories was an indispens- 
able qualification to an Assamese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as 
the government and public officers, kept the most minute records of contemporary events. 
But Assamese literature is by no means confined to history. Some seventy poetical 
works, princiixilly religious, have been catalogued. One of the oldest poets, and at the 
same time most celebrated, was Sri Sankara Deva, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and translated the Bhagavata Purana into Assamese. Other authors 
were Hama Saraswati, the translator l)oth of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and 
Madhava, the author of the ^haMi-ratndvald and other poems. The Hindu system 
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of medicine was professionally studied by numerous Assam families of distinction, and 
some knowledge of the science formed one of the necessary acquirements of a well-bred 
gentleman. Hence arose a good stock of medical works, principally translations or 
adaptations from Sanskrit into the vernacular. AVe know of at least forty dramatic 
works written during the past five hundred years, irnd many of these are still acted in the 
village ndmghars. The whole of the Scriptures was translated into Assamese by the 
Serampore missionaries in the year 1819, and several editions have since been issued. 
In later years, the American Baptist Mission Press ha.s published a large number of 
works religious and lay, and has done much to keep the language pure and un- 
contaminated by the neighbouring Bengali. 


The character used in writing Assamese is nearly the same as that employed foi 

Bengali. It has one sign, that to represent the sound of w, 
which is wanting in the alphabet of that language. 


Written character. 
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Eastern Hindi. 

Awadhi 

BaghSli 

Chhattisgarhi 

Tot At 


Survey. Census of 1921. 

16,143,548 

4,612,756 

3,755,843 

24,511,647 22,567,882 > 


Eastern Hindi. 


XIV. — INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. MEDIATE SUB-BRANCH. 

We iiow come to that form of speech 'which is intermediate bet'ween the Outer and 

Inner linguistic Sub-Bmnches. It is the vernacular of the 
country in which the hero Eama-chandra was born ; aod 
the Jain apostle Mahavira used art early 
form of it to convey his teaching to his 
disciples. A development of the Prakrit of 
that tract, Ardha-Magadhi, hence became 
the sacred language of the Jains, and its 
modern successor. Eastern Hindi, through 
the influence of a great poetical genius, became the medium 
for celebrating the Gestes of Rama, and, in consequence, the 
dialect used for at least half the literature of Hindostan. 

Eastern Hindi, which includes thi‘ee dialects, Awadhi, Bagheli, and Chhattisgarhi, 
occupies parts of six Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Province of Agra, Baghelkhand, Bun- 
delkhand, Chota Xagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudh, except 
the District of Hardoi and a part of Fyzabad. In the Province of Agra it covers, roughly 
speaking, the country between Benares anti Hamirjiur in Bundelkhand. It occupies the 
whole of Baghelkhand, the north-east of .Bundelkhand, the west and the south-Sone 
ti-act of Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhiikar, Sirguja, Hdaipur, Korea, and a portion 
of Jashpur in Chota Xagpur. In the Central Provinces it covers the Districts of 
Juhbulpore and Mandla, and the greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Eeudatory States. 

The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other. Indeed, Bagheli 

differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly 
recognized as a separate speech, I should be inclined to class 
it as a form of that dialect. Chhattisgayhi, render the influence of the neighbouring 
Marathi and Oriya, shows greater points of difference ; but its close connexion Avith 
AAvadhi is nevertheless apparent. The Awadlii-Bagheli dialect covers the AA'hole of 

the Eastern Hindi area of the Hnited Provinces and of 
Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Cliang Bhakar, and the Districts 
of .Jubbulpore and Mandla. It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central 
Provinces to the south and Avest. If Ave Avish to make a dividing line l)etAA een -Vaa adhi 
and Bagheli, we may take the river Jamna Avliere it runs lAetAvcen Patelipur and Banda, 
and thence the southern Ijoundary of the Allahabad District. The boundary nmst, hoAV- 
ever, be uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarity which Ave can seize upon as 

a decisiA'e test. Chhattisgarhi occupies the remaining area 

Chhattisgarili. ’ , - ' n 

of the Eastern Hindi tract ; that is to say, the States of 
I daipur, Korea, and Sirguja, a portion of Jashpur, and the greater part of Chhattis- 
garh. As aboA’e described, Ea.steru Hindi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, 
extending from, but not including, Kepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, 
much longer from north to south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be 
roughly taken as 750 miles, and its mean breadth as 250, Avhich together give an area of 
about 187,500 square miles. The total number of speakers is about equal to the entire 

1 In the Census retuni?. nearly all the ^peakeri of Eastern Hindi are shown as speakini^ We'^tem Hindi. In the 
returnsj only 1,309;528 are shown for Eastern Hindi. The hgures given above ai*e coiTected estimates. 
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population of Brazil, of Czecho-Slovakia aud Yuo'o-Slavia combined, or of tke Tiiited 
Provinces of Agra aud Oudli. 

Owing to the former prestige of the Lucknow Court, Awadlu is now aUo spoken as 

. A vernacular elsewhere than l,y Musalmaus over the eastern half of the 

Eastern Hindi tract United Provinces and over the greater ]»art of Bih;\r, the 

languaite of the Hindu majority of this tract liehiR Bihari. 
It is difficult to say how mail}’ of these Muslims do use Awadhi, but, so far a" my 
information goes, I can estimate them as numbering about a million. Larue numbers 

of speakers of Eastern Hindi are scattered all over Xorthern 

Speakers abroad. t t -n • 

India. Putting aside the number of Oudh men who have 
travelled abroad in quest of service, there is our Indian Army which is larudy recruited 
in that Province. 


Linguistic Boundaries. 


Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the lauunages of the Xepai Himalaya and 

on the west by various dialects of "Western Hindi, of which 
the principal are Kanauji and Bundeli. On the east it is 
bounded by the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of 
the Marathi language. 

It would take up too much space to examine fully the relationshi]) which Eastern 

„ . rr- Hindi bears to tlie languaues on its east and west. In its 

with regard to languages of the pronunciation it follows that of the west in the most 
Outer and Inner Sub-Branehes. ; 

important particulars, while in the declension of nouns 
(although it has typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronouns it follows the eastern languaues ; for instance, its pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first iierson is mor, not mera. In the conjugation of verbs it 
occupies a true intermediate position. "We have seen that the tjqhcal characteristic of the 
eastern languages in this respect is the use of personal terminations in the past tense, of 
which the base ends in 1. Eastern Hindi does not use a participle in /, but does employ 
the same personal terminations as those which are found in Bihari. For instance, the 
M’ estern Hindi participle ‘struck’ is //uirt?, which is a contracted form of manCi, while 
the Bihari form is nidrlla. In the west, ‘ he struck ' is mdrd (i.e. maria) without any 
termination. In Bihari it is mdrila.^, with the termination s, meaning ‘he’ (or, 
literally, ‘by him’). Eastern Hindi takes the "NTestern maria, and adds to it tlie Bihari 
termination s, so that it has judria-s, more usually pronounced rudris. In the future tense 
it is still more mixed. Its first person commonly follows the Eastern fashion, and its 
thii'd the "Western. The second person wavers between the two. Thus, ‘ I shall strike ’ is 
the Eastern mdrahd, while ‘ he will strike ’ is the M'estern mdrihe. "We thus see that 
Eastern Hindi occupies an intermediate position between the Central languages aud those 
of the East, exactly like the ‘ Half-Magadhi ’ from which it is descended. 

Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, Awadhi aud Bagheli, have received considerable 

literarv culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is bv 
far the more important. The earliest writer of note in 
that dialect was a Musalmau, Malik Muhammad of Jayas 
(fl,. 1510 A.D.), the author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 
the Podumdtcoti. This work, while telling in poetry of a high order the story of Batan 


Awadhi Literature. 


Malik Muhammad. 
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Sen’s quest for the fair Padmavatl, of ‘Alan’ eldin’ s ruthless siege of the virgin city 
of Chitaur, of Ratan’s valour, and of Padmavati’s wifely devotion culminating in the 
terrible sacrifice of all in the doomed city that was true and fair, to save it from the lust 
of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describing tbe search of the soul for the 
true wisdom, and the trials and temptations that beset it on its course. Malik 
Muhammad’s ideal of life was high, and throughout the work of the Muslim ascetic 
there run veins of the broadest charity and of sympathy with those higher spirits among 
his Hindu fellow countrymen who were groping in the dark for that light of whicli many 
obtained more than a passing glimpse. 

Half a century later, contemporary with our Shakespeare, we find the poet and 
Tuiaai Das reformer Tulasi Das (d. 1623). This extraordinary man, 

who, if we take for our test the influence that he exercises at 
the present day, was one of the half-dozen great writers that Asia has produced, deserves 
more than a brief reference. He is commonly known to Europeans as the author of a 
history of Rama, ljut he was far more tlian that. He occupies a position among the 
singers of the Rama Saga peculiar to himself. Unlike the numerous religious poets who 
dwelt in the Doab, and whose theme was Krishna, he lived humbly in Benares, unequalled 
and alone in his niche in the Temple of Eame. Disciples he had in plenty, — to-day they 
are numbered by millions, — but imitators, none. Looking back through the vista of 
centuries u e see his noble figure standing in its own pure light as the guide and saviour of 
Hindustan. His influence has never ceased, nay, it has ever kept increasing ; and only 
when u e reflect upon the fate of Tantra-ridden Bengal or on the wanton orgies that 
aie carried out under the name of Krishna- worship, can we justly aiqu’eciate the work of 
the man who first in ISorthern India taught the infinite vileness of sin and the infinite 
graciousness of the Deity, and whose motto might have been — 

‘ He prayeth test who loveth best 
All things both great and small.’ 

But lulasi Das did not only teach this elevated system of religion, — he succeeded in 
getting his teaching accepted. He founded no sect, laid down no dogmatic creed, and 
yet las great work is at the present day the one Bible of ninety millions of people, and 
fortunate it has been for them that they had this guide. It has been received as the 
pel feet example of the })erfect book, and thus its influence has lieen exercised not only 
over the unlettered multitude, but over the long series of authors who followed him, and 
especially oyer the crowd which sprane: into existence with the introduction of printing 
at the beginning of the last century. As Mr. Grouse says, in the Introduction to his 

translation of the of this author, ‘the I »ook is in everyone’s hands, from the 

court to the cottage, and is read and heard and appreciated alike by every class of the 

Hindu community, whether high or low, rich or poor, voung or old ’ In fact the 
importance of Tulasi Das in the history of India cannot be overrated. Putting the 
literary merits of his work out of the question, the fact of its vaicersal acceptance by all 
classes, from Bhagalpur to the Panjab, and from the Himalaya to the Kerbudda, surelv 
demands more than a polite acknowledgment of his existence. Half a century aso, an 
old missionary said to me that no one could hope to understand the natives of Upper 

India, till he had mastered every line that Tulasi Das had written. I have since learned 
to know how right he was. 
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The resalt of the comraaiidin" position which this poet occupies in the literary 
history of India is that the Awadhi dialect in which he wrote has since been accepted 
as the only form of Xorth Indian speech in which certain classes of poetry caii be 
composed. For the past three centuries the great mass of fudian poetical literature has 
been inspired by one or other of two themes, the history of Rama and the history of 
Krishna. The scene of the latter’s early exploits was the central Dofib together with the 
District of Muttra to its south, and the Braj Bhahlia of that tract has been used as the 
means of recording it. But nearly all the vast literature dealing with Riima has been 
composed in Awadhi. Kay, more, the use of Awadhi has extended, so that, excepting 
thiit devoted to the Krishna Saga, nine-tenths of all the poetry of Korth India have been 
written in it. Such, for instance, is the great translation of the Mahabharata made at 
the commencement of the last century for the Maharaja of Benares. The list of authors 
in this dialect is a long one, and their works include many of great merit. 


The other form of Awadhi, Bagheli, has also a considerable literature. Under the 
Bagheli Literature. enlightened patronage of the Kings of Rewa, a school of 

poets arose in that country, whose works still enjoy a con- 
siderable reputation. These were, however, luther the products of scholars and critics 
who wrote about poetry than of ix)ets themselves. The critical faculty was finely 
developed, but the authors were not ‘ makers ’ in the true sense of the word. 
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CHAPTER XV.- INDO- ARYAN LANGUAGES. INNER SUB-BRANCH. 

lYe no’n- come to the consideration of the Inner Sub-Branch. The languages of this 


Inner Sub-Eranch. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Central Group . 

PabSiT Group . 

81,665,821 

2,lCU.80l 

81,745,055 

1,917,537 

Total 

83,770,622 

83,663,492 

Central Group. 

Survej-. 

Census of 1921. 

Western Hindi 

Panjabi . . . • 

Eajastliani 

Gujarati .... 
Bhili .... 

Khandesi 

38.013,928 

12,762,639 

16,298,260 

10,646,227 

2,691,701 

1,253,066 

41.210,916' 
16,233,596 " 
12,680,562 
9,551,992 
1,855,617 
213,272 

Total 

81,665,821 

81,745,955 


Sub-Branch fall into two groups, the Central 
and the Pahari. The Central Group in- 
cludes Western Hindi, Panjabi, Bajasthani, 
Gujarati, Bhili, and Khande4i. 


■Western Hindi. 


Western Hindi covers- the country lietween Sahrind [Sirhind] in the Panjab and 

Allahabad in the Uiiited Provinces. This almost exactly cor- 

Western Hmdl. ‘ 

responds to the Jladhyadesd or ‘ mid-land referred to above ^ 
as the true, pure home of the Indo-Aryan people. It is through this land that the 
mysterious River Sarasvati of Indian legend flows underground, from where it disappears 
in the sands of the Eastern Panjab to the Prayag, near Allahaliad, where it mingles its 
waters with those of the Jamna and the Ganges. On the north. Western Hindi extends 
to the foot of the Himalaya, but on the south it does not reach much beyoiid the valley 
of the Jamna, except towards the east, where it occupies most of Bundelkhand and a 
part of the Central Provinces. The number of its speakers (thirty-eiglit millions) is the 
same as that of the population of Italy and four millions more than that of England. 
It has several recognized dialects, of which the principal are Hindostani, Braj Bhakha, 

Kanauji, and Bundeli, to which we may add 
the Bangaru of the South-Eastern Panjab. 
Of these, Hindostani is now tlie recognized 
literary form of Western Hindi, and it will 
be more conveniejit to consider it last. The 
home of Braj Bliakha is the Central DOah 
and the country immediately to its south from near Delhi 
to, say, Etawah, its head-quarters being round the to\vn of 
Mathura [IMuttraJ. South and west of the Jamna it is also spoken in Gurgaon, in 
the States of Bharatpur and Karauli, and in the north-west of the Gwalior -Vuency. 
To the west and south it irradually merges into Rajasthani. Eor more than two thousand 
years Mathura has bee.i one of the most important centres of Indo-Arwui eivilizAiou. 
Here also tradition places tiie earthly scenes of the earlier life of the famous god Krishna. 
It was thus ?iatural that the dialect of this country, — the direct descendant of the old 
Prakrit of Sumsena, should l)e used for literature. In the Sanskrit dramas, the ordinary 
conversation in prose of Avomen of the upper classes aa'us couched in Sauraseni Prakrit, 
and a variety ()f tiie same dialect was employed by the Digambara Jains for their sacred 
books. In ancienH times a part of Surasena was known as Vraja, i.e., the country of the 
ei-w-pons, and from this is derived the modern appellation of Braj, with its laiiHuaue 


Hindostani 
Bangaru . 
Braj Bhakiia 
Kanauji . 
Bundeli . 


Total 


Survey. Census of 1921. 

16,633,169 

2,105,784 

7.864,274 

4,481,-iOO 

6,860,201 

38,013,928 41,210,916' 


Braj Bhakha. 


' Sec note to p. 158. 
3 See p. 117. 


- These Census figures include many speakers cf Lahnda, ■a-rcngly classed under Panjabi. 
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kBown as BraJ Bhakha. The most important writer in tlie modern vernacular Avas the 
blind bard Sur Das, who flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. As Tulasi 
Das sang of Rama, so Sur Das sang of Krislma, and betAveeu them, according,- to 
Indian opinion, they have exhausted all the possibilities of poetic art. Many are the 
traditions of minor poets aaRo were unal)Ie to produce a single line AA'hich AAas not 1o he 
found already existing in the Avorks of one or other of these tAvo masters of sonu-. To the 
European mind there can be little comparison l^etween the tAvo. Sur Das was a volumin- 
ous author who sanit iii one key, a SAA'eet one it is true, Avhile Tulasi Das, besides being 
a great reformer Avho rose superior to dogma and to creeds and wlio refused to found a 
sect, was a master of the AA'hole gamut of human passion. Sur Das \Ans not only one of 
the founders of a sect, but was also the creator of a school of poets Avhose theme aaus 
Krishna, and especially the youthful Krishna, the companion of the herd-girls of IMathura, 
—a school Avhich still exists and still expresses itself through the medium of Braj Bhakha. 
The most celebrated of his followers Avas Bihari Lai (early ])art of the seventeenth cen- 
tury), the author of the famous Sat Sal, or Seven Centuries of perfectly turned couplets. 

Kanauji is the dialect of the lower Doab from about EtaAvah to near Allahabad. 

Opposite the ancient town of Kanauj, from Avhieh it takes 
its name, it has also sjAread across the Ganges into the 
District of Hardoi and further north. It is nearly related to Braj Bhakha, being really 
little more than a sub-dialect of that form of speech. It has received small literarv 
cultivatiou, being completely overshadowed by its more powerful neighl)Oui-, but the 
Serampore missionaries used it for one of their translations of the New Test.unent in the 
early part of the last century. If Ave may trust the evide.ice of their translation, the 
dialect has since then lost several old historical forms Avhich existed in Kanauji a centurv 
ago, and which are still found in some of the Rajastha.ii dialects and in the Khas of Nei)al. 
Bundeli is the dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Buudelkhand and the neighbour- 
hood, including not Oiily the Buudelkhand Agejicy, but also 
Jalauu, Hamirpur, and Jhansi, together with the eastern 
portion of the GAvalior Agency. It is also spoken J ^ the adjoining parts of Bhopal, and 
in the Damoh, Saugor, Seoni, and Narsinghpur, ajid parts of the Hoshangabad and Chhiud- 
wara Districts of the Central Provinces. Banda, though politically bi Bundelkhaud, does 
not speak Bundeli. Here the language is mixed, but is in the main Bagheli. Bundeli 
has a small literature dating from the time of Chhattar Sal of Fauna and his immediate 
predecessors of the early part of the eighteenth century. The Serampore missionaries 
translated the NeAV Testament into it. The city of Mahoba is Avithin Bundelkhaud, aiid 
hence it follows that the most famous folk-epic of northern India, the Lay of Llha and 
XT dan, A\hich deals A\ith the fortunes of Mahoba aiul its capture Iaa’ Prithiraja of Delhi, 
is sung by AA'andering bards in the Bundeli dialect. 

These three dialects, Braj Bhakha, Kanauji and Bundeli, are all closely connected 
Avith each other, and are typically pure forms of the speech of the Inner Sub-Branch. 

The M estern Hindi spoken in the south-east of the Panjab has several local names, 
Bangaru everyAvhere the same dialect. In the Hariarai tract 

of Hissar and Jind, it is recognized by European.^ under the 
name of Hariani. They, however, call the same form o" speech, Avhen they meet it iji 
Rohtak, Dujaua, the country parts of Delhi District and Karnal, simply ‘Hindi.’ 


Bundeli. 


'C B 
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Asa vei'nacular. 


Natives of the country sometimes call it Jatu, and sometimes Bangaru, according to tho 
caste of the people who speak it or to the tract in which it is spoken. Bangaru, or 
the language of the Bangar, the high and dry tract of the south-eastern Panjab n est of 
the Ganges, appears to be the most suitable name by which to identify it. This form of 
Western Hindi has Panjabi to its north and west, and Ahirwati and llanvari (both dia- 
lects of Bajasthani) to its south, and it is a mixture of the three languages, with H estern 
Hindi as its basis. It does not extend farther north than Karnal. North of Karnal lies 
the District of Ambala, in the east of which the form of Western Hindi that we find 
spoken is the same as the Vernacular Hiudostani of the IT j) per Doab which Avill now he 
described. In west Ambala Ave find Panjalji. 

As a vernacular, Hindostaui is the dialect of Western Hindi Avhich exhibits the 

language in the act of shading off into Panjabi. It has the 
Hindostani. Western Hindi grammar, but the terminations are those that 

we find in Panjabi. Thus, the true Western Hindi postposition of the genitive is kauf 
and the corresponding form in Panjabi is da. The Hindostani dialect of Western Hindi 
takes the k of kau, but the termination a, of the Panjabi dd, and has kd. So also all 
adjectives and participles, Hindostani must be considered nn.der two aspects, (1) as a 
vernacular dialect of Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-known literary language of 
Hindostan and the litigna franca current over nearly the whole of India. As a verna- 
cular, it may be taken as the dialect of Westeiii Hindi spoken 
in the UpjJer Gangetic Doab, in Bohilkhand, and in the east 
of the Ambala District in the Pixnjab. It is spoken in its greatest purity round Merath 
[Meei’ut] and to the north. Iji Bohilkhand it gradually shades off into Kanauji, and in 
Ambala into Pafijabi. In the rest of the Eastern Panjab the language is Bangaru except in 
Gurgao]! where Vernacular Hiudostani merges into Braj Bhakha, which may be considered 
to be established in the east of that District. In this neighbourhood, save in a few minor 
particulars, the language is practically the same as that taught in the usual Hindostani 

grammars.^ It is not, however, as the vernacular of the Upper 
linmM language and Hindostani is generally known. To Europeans it 

is the polite speech of India generally, and more especiallv 
of Hindostan. The name itself is of Eurojjean coinage, and indicates the idea that is thus 
suggested, it Ijeing rarely used by Indians except under European influence. As a lingua 
franca ^ Hindostani greAv uj) in the l)azaar attached to the Delhi Court, and Afas carried 
eA'eryAvhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughul Emj)ire. Since then its seat has 
been secure. It has several Aurieties, amongst wliich may be mentioned Urdu, Bekhta, 

Dakhini, and Hindi. Urdu is that form of Hindostani 
Avhich is Avritten in the Persian character, and which makes 
a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabulary. The name is said 
to be derived from the Crdu-e-mu'alla or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi 

' It will be noticed that this account of Hindostani and its origin diilers widely from that ■nhieh lias been ''iven hitherto 
by most writers, which was based on ilir Amman’s i, reface to the ‘ Bagh o Bahar.’ Accordin- to him Urdu wa. a momrrel 
mixture of the languages of the various tribes who flocked to the Delhi Bazaar. The explanation given above was first put 
forward^by Sir Charles Lyall in the year ISSO, and tlie Linguistic Survey has shown the entire correctness of his view 
Hindostani is simply the vernacular of the Upjer Doab, on which a certain amount of literary polish has been bestowed -ind 

fiom which a few rustic idioms have been excluded 

2 I use this word for want of a better tenn, though it is not strictly accurate. Broperh' sjieakinff, a iinijua ft'anca i 
a hybrid tongue employed as an international language. But. though used as an international !angua;u>, Hindostani is not a 
hybrid. I know of no other convenient English expression that nearly enough indicates the required idea. 
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palace. It is spoken chiefly in the towns of western Hinclostan, by Musalmaus and 
by Hindus who have come under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables are> 
it is true, employed in every form of Hiudostani. We find them even in the correspond- 
ence of Prithiraja, who ruled in Delhi before the Muslim conquest of India. Such 
words have been admitted to full citizenship even in the rustic dialects, or in the elega.it 
Hindi of modern writers like Harischandra of Benares. To object to their use Avould 
be but affected purism, just as would be the avoidance of the use of all Avords of Latin 
origin in English. But in what is knoAvn as high L^rdu, the use of Persian Avords is 
carried to almost incredible extremes. In Avritings of this class aa'c find Avhole sentences 
in which the only Indian thing is the grammar, and with nothing but Persian words 
from l)eginuiug to end. It is curious, moreoA'er, that this extreme Persianization of 
Hindostani is, as Sir Charles Lyall rightly points out, not the work of conquerors 
ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the contrary, the L>’rdu language took its rise 
in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to assimilate the language of his rulers. Its 
authors Avere Kayasths and Khatrls employed in the administration and acquainted with 
Persian, and not Persians or Persiauized Tui'ks, who for many centuries used their own 
lamfuage for literary purposes.^ To these is due the idea of employing the Persian 
character for their vemacuiar speech, and the consequent preference for words to Avhicli 
that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no foreign idiom in India, and though its 
excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would he a foolish purism and a political 
mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to eliminate it from the Hindu literature 
of the day.’ I luive made this quotation from Sir Charles LyalTs Avork,* in order to show 
what an acccmplished scholar has to say on one side of a much debated question. That 
the general principle which he has enunciated is correct, no one Avill, I think, disimte. 
Once a word has become domesticated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to its 
use, AvhatcA'er may be its origin, and opinions will differ only as to what AVords have 
received the riglit of citizenship and Avhat have not. This, after all, is a question of 
style, and in Hindostani as in English, there are styles and styles. Eor myself, I far prefer 
the Hindostani from Avhich Avords Avhose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, 
but that, I freely admit, is a matter of taste. 

Rekhta {i.e. ‘ scattered’ or ‘ mixed’) is tlie form which Urdu takes av hen used by men, 

especially when employed for poetry. The name is derived 
from the manner in which Persian Avords are ‘ scattered ’ 
through it. When poems arc written in the special dialect 
used by women, which has a vocabulary of its OAvn, it is 
known as Rekhti. 

Dakhini is the form of Hindostani used by Musalmaus in the Deccan. Like L'rdu, 
^ . it is Avritten in the Persian character, but is much more free 

from Persianization. It retains grammatical forms (such as 
mere lib for mujli 16) Avhich are common among the rustics of Northern India, but which 
are not found in the literary dialect, and in some localities does not use the agent case 

' English is being introduced into the Indian vernaculars in the same waj. A liorse-di ctor c-nce said to me abevT 
a dog licking his wound, ‘ kutte-ka salita bahut antiseptic hai,’ and Pr. Grahame Bailey has heard ore PaiijSbi denth-i 
say to another busy over one of his victims, ‘continually excavate na karb.’ The I'.Ul Ceimus] Report of the t'niie.i 
Provinces ip. 284) quotes an Indian Wakil. or Attorney, say.ng in Court, ‘ is positior-ka incontroveitible proof de sakta hS. 
aur mera opinion v’eh hai ki defence-ka argument water-hold nahi kar sakta hai- 
* Sl-ifrh of the EinJustriyii Ltinouapi ; Edinburgh, 15S0), p. 0. 


Eekhta. 

Bekhti. 
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with ne before transitive verlis in the past tense,^ which is a characteristic feature of all 
the dialects of Western Hindostan. 

The word ‘Hindi’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian, word, and Persian writers used it to denote a native 
of India, as distniguished from ‘ Hindu ’ or non-Husalinan 
Indian. Thus Amir Khusrau savs, ‘whatever live Hindu fell into the kiim’s hands was 
pounded into hits under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis had 
their lives spared.’^ In this sense (and in this way it is still used hy natives of India) 
Bengali and Marathi are as much Hindi as the language of the Doah. On the other 
hand, Europeans use the word in two mutually contradictory senses, viz., sometimes to 
indicate the Sanskritized, or at least the non-Persianized, form of Hindustani Avhich is 
used as a literary form of speech hy Hindus, and which is usually printed in the Nagari 
character, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between 
Bengal prosier and the Panjah. In the present pages I use the word only in the 
former of these two meanings. This Hindi, therefore, or, as it is sometimes called. 
High Hindi,’ is the prose literary language of those Hindus who do not employ Erdu. 
It is of modem origin, having been introduced under English influence at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Up till then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did nor use 
Urdu, he rvrote in his own local dialect, Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhakha, Vernacular 
Hindostcini, or what not. Lallu Lai,® under the inspiration of Dr. Gilchrist, charged all 
this hy writing the rvell-known Pvem Sugar, a work wliich was, so far as the prose 
portions went, juuctically written in Urdu, with Indo-Aryaii words substituted Avherever 
a writer in that form of si)eech would use Persian ones. It was thus an automatic 
reversion to the actual vern.icular of the Upi)er Doah. The course of this novel experi- 
meiit was successful from the start. The subject of the first hook written in it attracted 
the attention of all pious Hindus, and the author’s style, musical and rhythmical as the 
Arabic saj\ jdeased their ears. Then, the language filled a ivant. It give a lingua 
franca to the Hindus. It enaliled men of widely distant provinces to convei-se with each 
other without having recourse to the, to them, unclean words of the Musalmans. 
Everywhere it uas easily intelligible, for its grammar was that of the language that every 
Hindu had to employ in his business relations with Government officials, and its 
vocabulary was the common property of all Indo-Aryan languages of northern India. 
Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had been written in anv 
modem Indian vernacular befoi-e. Literature had almost entirely confined itself to 
verse. Hence the language of the Prem Sugar became, naturally enough, the standard of 
Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bihar to the Panjab, and has held its place as such 
to the present day. iVowadays no Hindu of Upper India dreams of writing in anv 
Indian language except Urdu or Hi.idi wheii he is writing prose; but when he takes to 
verse, he instinctively adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the Awadhi of Tula.si 
Da s or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Of late some attempts have been 
made to write poetry in literary Hindi, but I do not think that such attempts can have 
more than a small modicum of success. The tradition of a special language for poetry 

'As a broad rule, Bombay DakhinI and all that spoken north of the Satpuras employ ue, while Madras DakhinI does no' 

- Elliot, ‘History of Imlia,’ iii, o30. 

^ l.allu Lai was nut the first writer of this modern Hindi. He was preceded a few years by Sadal Viisra, and per- 
haj'S by C'thers ; out their writin<;s fell stillborn, and have only of late years been revived by antiquarian students of Benares 
;u wnom, unknown to them, has siuTiveUlhe traditional jealousy- of Benares Panclits against Lallu Lai, the Gujarati Brahman. 
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has taken deep root in India, and is n-ell esta])lished. Such lan^ua^'e is loved and easily 
nnderstocd hy every one dovrn to the humblest plouo:hnian, and so long- as the influence 
of such poets as Tulasi Das prevails it u ill never fall into disuse. 


Si nee Lallu Lai’s time Hindi has develo 2 )ed for itself certain rules of style vhich 
differejitiate it from L'rdfi. The princiijal of these relate to tlie order of words, which is 
much less free than i}i that form of Hindostani. It has also, of late years, fallen under 
the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing siuns of beeomiiig, in the haiids of Pandits, 
and uiuler the encouragement of some Euroi)ean writers wlio have learnt Hindi through 
Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali without the same excuse. Hindi has so coiflous 
a vccahulary of its own, rooted in the very beings of the iieasantry u 2 )on whose language 
it is l);ised, that nine-tenths of tlie Sanskrit words which one meets in many modern 
Hi]uli hooks are useless and uuintelligi])le excrescejices. The em^floyment of Sanskrit 
•words is su 2 )posed to add dignity to the style. One mii^lit as well say that a graceful 
girl of eighteen gained in diumity by masquerading in the furbelows of her great grand- 
mother. Some enlightened Indian scholars are struggling Irard, without disiflaying any 
afpected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, and we may hope that their 

eiforts will meet with the eircouragement that thev deserve. 

•- *. 


We may now define the three main varieties of Hindostani as follows : — Hindostani 

is primarilv the language of the Northern Doah, and is also 
the lingua Jranca of India, capable of being written both in 
the Persian and the Nagari characters and, without 2 )urism, avoiding alike the excessive 
use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when enijiloyed for literature. The name ‘ Urdu ’ 
can then be confined to that sjiecial variety of Hindostani in which Persian words are of 
frequent occurrejice, and which therefore can only be written with ease in the Persian 
character ; and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Hindostani in wliich 
Sanskrit words abound, and which therefore is legible only when Avritten in the Nagari 
character. These are the definitions which AA'ere jwoposed by the late Mr. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they do not 
overlap. Hitherto, all these words have been very loosely employed. Pinally, I use 
‘ Eastern Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which Awadhi is the 
chief, and ‘ Western Hindi ’ to connote the grouj) of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and 
Hindostani (in its differejit phases) are the liest known examples. 

As a literary language, the earliest specimens of Hindustani are in Urdu, or rather 

Rekhta, for they are iioetical works. Its cultivation began 
in the Deccan at the end of the sixteenth century, and it 
received a definite standard of form a hundred years later, 2 )rinci 2 )ally at the hand of 
Wall of Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Eat her of Bekhta.’ The example of Hall 
was quickly taken up at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise of Avhich the most 
Ijrilliant members were Sauda (d. 1780), the author of the famous satires, and Mir Taqi 
(d. 1810). Another school, almost equally celebrated, arose at Lucknow during the 
troubled time at Delhi iii the middle of the eighteenth century. The great difference 
between the poetry of Urdu and that Avritten in the A'arious dialects of Eastern or 
'Western Hindi lies in the system of prosody. In the former, the prosody is that of the 
Persian language, Avhile in the latter it is the altogether opposed i}'idigcnnus system of 
India. McreoA’cr, the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, Avhich 
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are quite different from the older works from which the native literature took its origin. 
Urdu prose came into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last 
century in Calcutta. -Like Hindi prose, its earliest attempts Avere due to English 
influence, and to the need of textbooks in both forms of Hiudostani for the College of 
Fort William. The Bd^ o Bahdr of Mir Amman, and the Khiracl Afroz of Hafizu’d- 
din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of these Avorks in Urdu, as the already 
mentioned Prem Sdgar Avritten by Lallu Lai is an example of those in Hindi. Since 
those days both Urdu prose and Hindi prose have had a prosperous course, and it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the copious literature that has poured from the press in the last 
century. Muhammad Husain (Azad) tind Pandit Eatan Nath (Sarshar) are probably 
amongst the most eminent Avriters of Urdu prose, while in Hindi the late Hari4chandra 
of Benares by universal consent holds the first place. As already explained, Hindi, as 
defined above, has hardly any poetical literature. Such as there is is confined to what 
are little more than experiments carried out during the past feAV years. All the great 
Hindu poetical Avorks are written in one or other of the Eastern or Western Hindi dialects. 
Chere are several excellent modern Urdu poets, of whom the most celebrated is probably 
Altaf Husain (Hali), Avhose Quatrains have l)een admirably translated into English by 
the late Mr. G. E. Ward. 

Panjabi is spoken over the greater part of the eastern half of the Province of the 
Panjabi Panjab, in the northern corner of the Eajputana State of 

Bikaner, and in the southerii half of the State of Jaiiimu. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by the Western Pahari of the loAver ranges of 
the Himalava, on the east bv Western Hindi, — in East Ambala bv the Vernacular 
Hindostani, and in tlie country immediately to the west of the Jamna by the Bangaru 
dialect, — on the south by the Bagri and Bikanm dialects of Rajasthani, and on the west 
by Labnda. In describing the last-named language’ I have dealt at some length on the 
mutual relationship between it and Pafijabi. I explained that the Avhole Panjab was the 
meeting gimmd of two distinct forms of speech, viz., the old Outer language strongly 
influenced by Dardic, if not actually Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley 
eastwards, and the old Midland language, the parent of modern Western Hindi, Avhich 
expanded from the Jamna Valley AAestwards. In the Panjab these overlapped. In the 
Eastern Panjab the wave of Dardic with the old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and 
the old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resultant language being Pafijabi, Avhile in 
the Western Panjab the old Western Hindi had nearly exhausted itself, the resultant 
language being modern Lahnda. It is thus impossible to draAV any clear dividing line 
between Panjabi and Lahnda, and all that Ave can do is to take the 7Jth degree of East 
Longitude as a conventional frontier between the tAvo forms of speech, with the under- 
standing that this is an attempt to define a state of affairs that is essentially indefinite. 
On the other hand the line betAA'een Western Hindi and Panjabi is more distinct, and 
may be taken as the meridian passing through Sahrind [SirhincH. The net result is that 
we may say that the language of the extreme Eastern Panjab is Western Hindi, that of 
the M estern Panjab is Lahnda, and that of the Central and East Central Panjab is 
Panjabi. 


See pp. 13.">. 138. 
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The mixed character of the languir^es of the Central and Western Panjab (Panjabi 

and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the L-haracter given to the 

The Panjab of old time. inhabitants of these tracts by a hostile writer in the Maha- 

bharata, and by incidental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant 
from the holy Sarasvati, the centre from which Sanskritic civilization spread, we learn 
that the laws and customs of the Panjab were at a very early period widely different 
from tliose of the Midland. The people are at one time deseribed as living in a state of 
kingless anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans pi dreadful thing to an 
orthodox Hindu), living in jietty villages, and governed by princes wlio supported them- 
selves by internecine war. Xot only were there no Brahmans, but there were no castes, 
or else it was possible for a man of one caste to adopt another. The population had no 
respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to the gods. They were rude and unculti- 
vated, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eating all kinds of flesh. Their women 
were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their behaviour, and seem to have lived 
in a condition of polyandry, a man’s heir being not his son, but the son of his sister.* 
That this account was true in every particular need not be urged. It was given to us 
by enemies ; but, whether true or not, it illustrates the gulf in regard to habits, customs, 
and language, that existed betweeii the Midland and the Panjab. 

Panjabi is spoken by tliirteeu millions of people, a number equivalent to tlie 

population of Czeclio-Slovakia. It lias two 
dialects, — the Standard and Dogri. The 
Standard dialect is spoken over the plains 
portion of the Central Panjab, and varies 
slightly from place to })lace, the form spoken 
round Amritsar, i.e., in the JIdjJi or middle 
part of the Bari Hoab, being considered to be the purest. Its proper national chiira(*ter 

Written character. Latfcld or ‘ clipped ’ alphaliet also in use for Lahnda, and 

descrilied al)ove oii p. 13S. As elsewhere, this is seldom 
legible to anyone except the writer, and not always to him. According to tradition, 
Ahgada ( lo3S-52), the second Sikkh (I urn, found that the liymns of Ids religion when 
written in this character were liable to be misread, and he accordingly iinjirovcd it ly 
borrowing signs from the Xagarl alplialiet and by j)olishing up the forms of the existing 

letters. The resultant alphabet became known as tlie 
or that which proceeds from the mouth of tin' 
Guru, rids Gurinukhi alphabet is the one now used for printed texts employed by the 
Sikkhs of the Panjab, and is also used by Hindus of the same country. IMu.salmans, as 
a rule, prefer the Persian alphaliet. 

Dogii is the dialect of Panjabi spoken in the State of Jaiumu and in the adjoinijig 

parts of the Panjab proper. It closely resembles the 
Standard dialect. It differs mainly in the forms used in the 
declension of nouns, and in its vocabulary, which is influenced by Lahnda and Kashmiri. 

I Can tUe author of this description havr had the customs of the Jatts in hie mind when writing ? 

These Census aie exce'^sive. ilany people are included in them who ought to have been shown under Lahnda. 

VOL. I, r.lET I. 2 c 


Standard 

l.)ogri 

Unspecified 


Tota: 


Dialects. 

Survey. 

11,180,011 

1,229,227 

352.801 

12,762,639. 


I'ensas of 1921. 
14.79.5,300 2 
418,678 
1,019.609 
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It has a written character of its own, allied to the Landa of the Panjah plains and 

called Takkari, the name (d‘ which is proljalily derived from 
TakEari alphabet. Takkas, a trilie whose capital was tlie famous 

^akala, a town which the late Dr. Fleet identified w ith the modern Sialkot. 


Panjabi has a small literature, mainly consisting of ballads and folk-epics. These 

iucliido s6V6riil cycles of coiisiclcnil^lc extentj tlic most 
Literature. important of Avhicli are those referring* to the famous hero 

Raja Rasalu, to Hira and Ranjha, and to Mirzii and Sahibfi. The version of the ^Hira 
and Raiijha legend by IVaris Shah is considered to he a model of tlie purest Panjabi. 
It is immensely popular, and gramophone records of selected passages find a ready sale 

throughout the country.^ The contents of the Sikkh Grautli, 
The Sikkh Granth. though written in the Gurmukhi character, are mostly in 

Qi(t Hindi, onlv a few of the hymns, though some of these are the most impoitant, heing 
composed in Pahjala. Of late years a small prose Panjabi literature has sprung up 
Avith the introduction of the art of printing. The Serampur missionaries translated the 


Neiv Testament and portions of the Old into Standard Panjabi, and the New Testament 

alone iuto Bhatneri, a mixed dialect spoken on the borders 
Panjabi spoken abroad. Pafijabi is the vernacular of our Sikkh soldiers, 

and is hence found not only in many parts of India, but is even heard in distant China, 
AiRere Sikkh police are employed in the Treaty Ports. 


Of all the languages connected with the Midland, Panjabi is the one which is 
General character of the i«ost free from borrowed words, whetlier Persian or Sanskrit, 
language, IVhile callable of expressing all ideas, it has a charming 

rustic flavour characteristic of the homely peasantry that employ it. In many resjiects 
it bears much the same relationship to Hindi that the Lowfland Scotch of the poet Burns 
bears to Southern English. 


Directly south of Panjabi lies Rajasthani, with eighteen and a quarter million 

speakers, eqni\ailent to about half the population of England 
Rajasthani and Gujarati. Mhiles. Just as Patijabi represents the expansion of the 

Midland language to the north-Avest, so Rajasthani represents its expansion to tlie south- 
Avest. In the course of this latter expansion, the Midland language, passing through the 
area of Rajasthani, reaches the sea in Gujarat, where it becomes Gujarati. Rajasthani 
and Gujarati are lienee A'ery closely connected, and are, in fact, little more than A’ariant 
dialects of one and the same language.- There are many traditions of migration from 
the Midland into Rajputana and Gujarat, the first mentioned heing the foundation of 
Dvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of the Avar of the Mahabharata. According to Jain 
tradition, the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat came from Kanauj in the Gaugetic Doab, 
and in the ninth century a.h. a Gurjara-Rajput of Bhilmal or Bhinmal, in M’estern 
Rajputana, conquered that city. The Rathaurs of Maiavar say that they came thither 
from Kanauj in the twelfth century. The Kachlnvahas of Jaipur claim to come from 
Oudh, Avhile another tradition makes the Chaulukyas come from the Eastern Panjab. 

• An English translation by G. C. Usborne appeared as a supplement to “ The Indian Antiquary.” The first instalment 
came out with the number for April 1921, of Volume L. 

’ The cifFerentiatioii cf Gujarati fiom the Alarwari dialect of Rajasthani is quite modem. Ve have poems written in 
Marwar in the fifteenth century which were composed in the mother language that later on developed iuto these two forms 

of speech 
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Rajasthani. 


The close political connexion between E,ajputana and Gujarat is showii by the historical 
fact that the Gahlots of Mewar came thither from the latter tract. That some Ptajpfit 
clans are descended from Gurjara immigrants is now admitted by most scholars, who main- 
tain that one of their centres of dispersion in Rajputana was in, or near. Mount Abu. 
These appear to have entered India with the Hunas and other marauding tribes about 
the sixth century A.D., and rapidly rose to great power. They were in the main a 
pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. M’heii the tribe became of 
consequence the latter were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Kshatriyas, and 
given the title of Rajaputras or Rajputs, i.e., ‘ Sons of Kings.’ Some were even admitted 
to equality with the Brahmans themselves, but the bulk of the tribe which still followed 
its pastoral avocations remained as a subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, in 
modern language, Gujars. 

As its name indicates, Rajasthani is the language of Rajasthan, in tlie sense given 

to that word by Tod. It is spoken in Rujputana and the 
western portion of Central India, and also in the neigbljour- 
ing tracts of the Central Provinces, Sind, and the Panjab. To the east it shades off into 
the Bundeli dialect of M^estern Hindi in the Gwalior State. To its north it merges into 
Braj Bhakha, in the States of Karauli and Bharatpur and in the British District of 
Gurgaon. To the west it gradually becomes Panjaln, Labuda, and Sindlii, tbrouirb the 
mixed dialects of the Indian desert, and, directly, Gujarati in the State of Palanpur. 
On the south it meets Marathi, but, this being an Outer knguage, does not merge 
into it. 

Rajasthan is a tract divided amongst many States and many tribes, and it has hence 

many closely related dialects. Ko less tlian fifteen varia.- 
tions of the local speech liave been counted in the Jaipur 
State alone. Omitting minor local differences, there are some twenty real dialects 
spoken over the area of which Rajasthani is the vernacular. An examination of them 

shows that they fall into four main groups, 
which may be called Marwarl, the Central 
Eastern Group (^of Avhich the typical dialect 
is Jaipuri), the Xorth-Eastern Group (of 
Avhich the typical dialect is Mewatl), and 
iMalvi, and these may be taken as the four 
main dialects of the language. In addition 
to these Ave may also notice iSimadi, 
Labliani, and Guiari. Bv far the most im- 
portant of the Rajasthani dialeecs, whetiier 
we consider the size of the area in which it is vernacular, or the extent it has sj)read 
Marwari. iMarAvari. Its home is lYestern Rajputana, 

including the great States of Mai AAnr, Mewar, Bikaner, and 
Jaisalmir. It has many A-arieties, of which the best knoAAn are Tliali, or lYestern 
MarAvarl of the Desert, AAdiicli extends AA'eil into Sind, the iMewari of tlie T’daii)ur State, 
Bikaneri, and the Bagri of Y orth-East Bikaner and the adjoining parrs of tlie Panjab. 
The last is often considered a distinct dialed. The Shekhawati of Korth-AYest .Taipur 

■vr probably too lofl-. In the Census, some spC'iteis of Rajasthiinl were aiipaienth’ ;):it oniier 

A\ estern Hiuai. 1 1 = 


Dialects, 


Raiasthani. 

Survey, 

llarwarl 

. 6,088,389 

Central Eastern 

2, 907, 200 

North-Eastern 

. 1,370.099 

aialvi 

. 1.350,507 

NlmaJl 

. 471.777 

Labliani 

. 158,500 

Gujari 

. 297,673 

Unspecifital 

. 151,115 

Total 

.16,293,260 


Census 0 
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HarautL 


North Eastern. 
Mewati. 
Ahirwati. 


differs very little from the Marwari sjwken in flie east and ceiiore of the adjoining Slate 

of Bikaner. Of the Central Eastern dialects, the most 
imix»-tant are Jaipur! and Haravxti. Jaipuri, as its name 
implies, is the language of *the State of Jaipur, and ne 
know more about it than we do about any other form of Rajasthani. At the request of 
His Highness the Maharajah of Jaipur, an elaborate survey of all the various local 
dialects employed in the State was carried out by the Rev. G. Maealister, M.A., who 

has published the results in an admirable little volume. 
Harauti is the dialect spoken by Kara Rajputs of Bundi and 
Kota, and extends eastwards over the border of the Gwalior State, nhere it merges into 

Bundeli. The principal Xortli-Easteru dialect is Mewati 
or Bighota, the language of the Meos, whose head-quarters 
are in the State of Alwar. The Ahirwati or Hirwati spoken 
to the south and south-west of Delhi is a form of it. As miglit l)e expected, the dialects 
of this group are the forms of Rajasthani nliich most nearly approach Western Hindi. 
In Ahirwati we see it merging into the Bangaru dialect of that language, while in the 

Mewati of Alwar it is shading off into Bvaj Bhakha. The 
head-quarters of Malvi are in the Malwa country round 
Indore, but it extends over a nlde tract. To the east it reaches to Bhopal, where it 
meets Bundeli, and to the west it is stopped by the Bhil dialects spoken in the hills 
south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north-u'estern Districts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. A peculiar form of it, which is much mixed with Marvvari forms, is called 
Rahgrl or Rajwari, and is spoken by Rajputs. In North Nimar and the adjoining 
jwrtion of the Bliopawar Agency of Central India, Malvi has become so mixed with 
Khandesi and the Bhil languages that it has become a new dialect, called Nimadi, and 

possessing peculiarities of its own. Nimadi can, however, 
hardly be called a true dialect, in the sense in which we caP 
Marwari, Jaipuri, Menati, and Malvi dialects of Rajasthani. It is rather a mixed patois 
made up of several languages, with Malvi for its ba.sis. 


Malvi. 


Lal.'hani or Baujari is the language of the Banjaras, a well-known tribe of carriers 
Labhani. ^ found all over \I estern and Southern India. They 

are also called Labhanas. In many parts of India they use 
the language of the people of the country in Avhich they happen to dwell, but in Berar, 
Boiiibay , the Central Provinces, the Panjab, I iiited Provinces, and the Central Indian 
AgencA , they have a language of their oAvn, the name of which A'an’es according to the 
local name of the tribe. Everyw here it is a mixed form of speech, but, throughout, its 
basis is some western form of Rajasthani, the other element consisting of borrowings 
tiom the speech of the locality wdiere the members of the tribe happen to be found. It 
may here be mentioned that two other tribal dialects have been found on examination 
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Kakeri. 


Bahrupia. 


Gujari. 


to be the same as Labhani. These are Kakeri anrl Bahrupia. 
Kakeri is the language of the Kakers, a small tribe of comb- 
makers who emigrated from Ajmer in Rajputana some two hundred years ago and 

settled in the District of .lhansi in the United Provinces. 
Tlie Bahrupias or Mahtams are now found in the Panjab 
Districts of Gujrat and Sialkot, They say that they came thither from Rajputana with 
Raja Man Singh on the occasion of his expedition to Kabul in the year 1.587, and then 
settled in the localities where they are now found. It is probable that they were 
originally a sub-tribe of the Lalihanas. 

The mention of the Gujari dialect opens up an interesting period of Indian Ivistory. 

We have already seen that the Gurjaras, tlie ancestors of the 
present Gujars, probably entered India in tlie fifth or sixth 
century A.D., and that some of their fighting men became recognized as Rajputs. We 
shall see, in dealiiig with the Pahari languages, that in ancient times the present Districts 
of Kumaun and Garhwal together with the country to their west including the Simla Hills 
was known as ‘ Sajnrdalaksha,’ and that this tract was partly occupied by these Gurjaras 
in the course of their immigration. Thence certain of the Gurjaras descended into the 
plains, crossed the Gangetic Valley, and entered Mewtit, whence they spread over Eastern 
Rajputana, and acquired its language. In after years certain of these Rajputana settlers 
again migrated towards the north-west, and invaded the Panjab from the south-east. 
They left a line of colonists extending from Mewat, up both sides of the Jamna Valley, 
and thence, following the foot of the Himalaya, right up to the Indus. IVhere they liave 
settled in the plains they have abandoned their own language, but as we enter the lowe» 
hills we in variably come upon a dialect locally known as Gujari. In each case this can be- 
described as the language of the jieople nearest the local Gujars, but badly spoken, as if 
by foreigners. The farther we go into these sparsely populated hills the more independent 
do we find this Gujari, and the less influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we 
get into the wild hill-country of Swat and Kashmir, we find the nomad Gujars, here, 
called Gujurs (if cowherds) or Ajirs (if shepherds), still pursuing their oidginal pastoral 
avocations and still s|)eaking the descendant of the language that their ancestors brought 
with them from Mewat. But this shows traces of its long journey. It contains odel 
phrases and idioms of the Hindristaui of the .lamna Valley, which were picked uj) en r > id e 
and carried to the distant hills of Dardistan. 


The only dialect of Rajasthani which has a considerable recognized literature is 

Marwari. Numbers of poems in Old Marwari or Dingal, as 
Hajast am literature. poetical purposes, are in existence, but have 

not as yet been seriously studied. Besides this there is an enormous mass of literature 
in other forms of Rajasthani. I allude to the corjius of Bardic Histories described in 
Tod’s HajasHwH, the accomplished author of which was, until the lat few years, 
probably the only European who had read any considerable portimi of them. Since then. 
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of late years a survey of these ehronieles has been undertaken hy the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, under the auspices ■ of the Goveniment of India, and considerable progress 
had been made in cataloguing them and in publishing texts, when the work was 
interrupted by the lamented deatli of Dr. L. P. Tessitori, the learned Italian scholar in 
whose immediate charge it was. Since theji the project has been in abeyance. The most 
important chronicle of all, the Prith7rdj Rdsoii of Chand Bardai, has also lately been 
made available to students by the publication, under the care of the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares, of the complete text witli an abstract in Hindi. A few episodes of 
it have also ])een translated into English by Bejimes and by Hoernle. It is written 
in an old form of Western Hindi — not in Rajasthani — also used by Rajput bards 
for poetical purposes, and known as Pingal, and, as we have it now, probablv 
contains spurious additions; but it is nevertheless a Avonderful storehouse of Raj putana 
history and legend. The Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
Harauti (a Central Eastern dialect), TJjaini {i.e., Malvi), Udaipuri {i.e., Mewari, a 
form of Marwari), Marwari, Jaipuri, and Bikiineri (another form of Marwari). 

At the time of the great war of the Mahabharata, the country known as that of the 
, Panchalas extended from the river Chambal up to Hardwar 
guage. at the foot of the Himalaya. The southern portion of it, 

therefore, coincided with Northern Raj putana. We have already seen ^ that the Panchalas 
seem to have been one of these tribes aaRo Avere the earliest Aryan invaders of India, and 
that, therefore, it is i)robable that their language AA'as one of those Avhich belonged to the 
Outer Circle of Indo- Aryan langAiages. If this is true, it is, a fortiori, also true of the 
rest of Raj putana more to the south. The theory also further requires us to conclude 
that, as the Aryans Avho spoke the languages of the Inner Sub-branch expanded and 
became more poAverful, they gradually thrust those of the Outer Circle Avho were to their 
south, still farther and farther in that direction. In Gujarat, the Inner Aryans broke 
through the retaining wall of the Outer tribes and reached the sea. There are tradi- 
tions of several settlements from the Midland in Gujarat, the first mentioned being that 
of Dvaraka in the time of the Mahabharata AAar. The only Avay into Gujarat from 
the [Midland is tlirougli Raj putana. The more direct route is barred by the great 
Indian desert. Rajputana itself aams occupieel in comparatively modern times Ijj 
inA'aders from Central Hindostan. As previously stated, tlie Rathaurs have a tradition 
that they abandoned Kanauj in the Dual) late in the twelfth century a.d., and then took 
possession of MarAAar. The Kachlnvahas of Jaipur claim to have come from Oudh, and 
the Solankis from the bastenr Panjab. Gujarat itself Avas occupied by the Yadavas, 
members of Avhicli tribe still occupy their original seat near Muttra. The Gahlots of 
:m oAvar, on tlie other hand, are, according to tradition, a reflex AAave from Gujarat, drit'en 
into the neiuhbourhood of Chitor after the famous sack of Vallabhi. We thus see that 


the Avlnde of the country l)etween the Gangetic Doab and the sea-coast of Gujarat ha.s at 
present aiu'mg its occn[)ants a large number of people Avho are members of tribes that 
immigrated from the Midland. These originally b)und there other Aryan tribes previoush' 
settled, Avho, in their turn, belonged to Avhat I call the Outer Circle, and Avhom they 
either absorbed or droA'e farther to the south, or both. This is exactly home out bj’ the 
iiiiguistic conditions of this tract, llaja.stliani and Gujarati are both, on the whole, 
languages of tire Inner Sub-branch, but they shoAv many traces of forms which are 

* Ante, p. IU‘). 
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characteristic* of lauijua^'es of tlie Outer Band.' A few may be mentioueil here. In 
pronunciation, Gujcirati, like Siiidhl, Marathi, aiid Assamese, prefers the sound of 6 to 
thctt of au. Thus, the Hindostanl chauthd, fourth, is chuHtd in Biiullii, Kaiasthanl, and 
Gujarati. Again, like Sindhi, both Bajasthaid and Gujarati have a strong prefeience 
for cerebral sounds instead of dentals. Like Sindhi and other North- Western languages, 
vulgar Gujarati pronounces s as h. So also do the speakers of certain parts of llajputaua. 
Like all the eastern languages and Marathi, but unlike the Inner languages, l)oth iliijas- 
thani and Gujarati nouns have an oblique form ending in d. Under the head of Sindhi ' 
we have sliown how a past iwrticiple in I, whicli is peculiarly characteristic of the 
languages of the Outer Sul)-Branch, is also found iii Gujarati. Uinally, in the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, both Gujarati and Rajasthani, like Labnda, have a future whose charac- 
teristic is the letter s. 


Written Character. 


Rfijasthani uses the Nagari character for its literature. For ordinary jiurposes it 

has a corrupt form of that script allied to the Lancia of the 
Panjat). This is known as ^labajani, or the alphabet of the 
mercantile class, and is well-nigh illegible to everyone except its writer. It (jmits nearly 
all the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are among the most 
popular chestnuts of Indiaic folklore. 


Rajasthani, in the form of Marwari, can l)e heard all over India. There is hardly a 
Rajasthani in other parts of the ‘ thrifty denizen of the sands of M'estern and 

Nortliern Rajputai\a has not found his way to fortune, from 
the petty grocer’s shop in a Deccan village to the mo.st e.xteiisive l)anking and broking 
connexion in the commercial capitals of l)oth East <*ind M est India.’ 


* In the Baroda Census Report for 1'.'21 (pp. 2'9ff.i Mr. Sat;.avrata Mukerjea i-ritiei/es the theuvies enunciated above, 
and maintains that ‘the present position of lungua.iri-s like Gujarati is not so luueh the result of the su]ierior impact of the 
Madhvadeii on the Outer Rand, as of the reverse.’ I am not convinced by id-; arguments, but, as a question of ptre 
philologv, the matter is not of j^'eat importance. Ho agrees that both Rajasthani and Gujarati are mixed form- of speech, 
possessing partly the characteristics of languages of the Outer Band, and partly those of the languages of the Midlaml : but 
when he would on this aeeouu , class Gujarati with Eastern Himll, a.s a nii-mber of the Meliate Suii-liraneh, I must part 
company with him. As he would arrange the Indo-.\ryan language-, we have, lirst, in the centre. Western Hindi, the 
language of the Midland. Surrounding it in a ring are a number of mi\i-d languages, — on the east, Eastern Hindi ; on tlie 
south, Rajasthani (with Gujarati), on the we-t, P.injabi ; and, on the north, the I’aliari languages of the Himalaya These 
are all intennediate between Western Hindi and the Outer languages, forming a hri<ige between the twn, Unuml and outside 
these mi.xed languages, we have, again, a ling of Outer languagi s,— llihari, <iriya, Mariithl, Sindhi, and Lahndii. There is 
thus a centre, surrounded by a band of mixed languages, and that again surrounded by an outer band. If we gi\e the name 
‘ Intermediate languages ' to the mixed band, I oiTer no objection. Indeed, 0,1 various occasions, when not wilting for 
scientific publications, I have used the same arrangement myself. It has the advantage of being systematic and of heiim 
easilv comprehended. But tlie tenii ‘ Mediate Sub-Branch ’ has in these pages been given a different coiii,,-,tatioii, ami one 
which compels us to include under that name Eastern Hindi, and E.istern Hindi alone Under that Inading it is impissible 
to include such languages as Rajasthani and Gujarati. It is true that, like them. Eastern Hindi is to a eeitain extent a 
bridge between Western Hindi and an Outer language, hut it is not a mixed language li'ie the other two. It h.ss had an 
independent growth from prehistoric times, and hss devebqiei a grammar altogether dilTerent whether we compare it with 
Western Hindi or with any Outer language. On the other hand, the grammars of Kaj.isthani and of Gujarati are in their 
essence the same as that of West-rn Hindi. Particular postpositions or terminstions may v.iry, hut the ground basis of tlie 
three languages is identical in all. That there are also in Gujarati certain j)eciiliariti-*s inherited from the lang-iiage of the 
Outer Suh-Braneh which it superseded cannot he denied, and it is the presence of these which makes us insist oh it- mixed 
chaweter. But neither hei e nor in Rajasthani iiss there been such a devide pment on indepen i> nt lines as would i ntitle ns 
to look upon either as a member of the Meliate Sub-Branch. This is not the p'aie to enter into tlie details if the argu- 
ment, and I therefore emtent myself with referring tlnse interested to the conjugation of the verb, on the one hand in 
Eastern Hindi, and, on ti e other hand, in Western Hindi, Rajasthani and Gujarati. A con p.irison of the two systems will 
at once show the imjxissibility of putting Rijasthani or GujarSti into the same linguistic gri u[i as Eastern Hindi, 

’ P. 140, a, te. 
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Gujarati. 


As already stated, Gnjaiati is closely related to Rajasthani. So late as the fifteenth 

century * Marirar and Gujarat had one common language, 
which has since then split up into these two languages and 
of which I'oth origirally formed little differing dialects. 

Where spoken. Gujarati is spoken in the British Province of Gujarat and in 

Baroda and the other neighbouring Indian States. It extends south along the coast of 
the Arabian Sea to about Daman, n here there is a mixed population, some speakinu: 
Marathi, and some Gujarati. The two languages have no intermediate dialect. On the 
north, it shades off into Sindhi, through the Kachchhi dialect of that language, although 
in '^Cutch (Kachchh) itself the standard dialect is employed for official and literary 
purposes. Still on the north, but to the east of Sindlii, it meets Marwari, into which, a 
little 2iorth of the Ran of Cutch, it gradually merges. On its east, it has the hill 
country, in which Bhili and Khandesi are spoken, and on its south it has Marathi. The 
Bhil languages and Marwari, like Gujarati, belong to the Inner Sub-Branch, and into 
these Gujarati merges uaturallyg and without difficulty. The case of Sindhi is somewhat 
peculiar in this respect. Sindhi is an Outer language, and we have seen that the old 
language once spoken in Gujarat, but which has been superseded l)y the modern Gujarati, 
itself also belonged to the Outer Sub-Branch, and must have been closely related to 
•Sindhi. I have said that Gujarati merges into Sindhi through the Kachchhi dialect of 
that language. This is only partly true. Kachchhi, in its pure form, is not aii inter- 
mediate dialect between the two languages. It is a form of Sindhi, with a varying 
mixture of Gujarati words borrowed from Gujarati-speaking neighbours. It is a mixed 
rather than an intermediate form of sjieech. Tlie penirisula of Cutch is inhabited not 
only Ity Kachchliis l)ut also by numerous immigrants from Rajputana aiid Gujarat. 
These latter retain their own respective languages, but corrupt them, in their turn, by 
borrowings from Kachchhi, so that the nhole peninsula is polyglot, some of the popula- 
tion speaking what may be called a mongrel Sindlii, wliile others speak a mongrel Rajas- 
thani or a mongrel Gujarati. In popular speech, all these mongrel dialects are lumped 
together under the general name of ‘ Kachchhi,’ and on this understanding alone can it 
be said that Gujai-ati merges into Sindhi through Kaclichlii. As regards ^Marathi, lying 
to the south of Gujarati, tlie matter is different. Here there is no merging, even in the 
sense in wliich we have used the term in regard to Kaclichlii. There is difference of 
race, and the country on the borderline between the two forms of speech is bilingual. 
The two nationalities are geographically mixed, but each xireserves its own tongue, the 
Gujaratis speaking their own Inner Gujarati, and the IMarathas sjieaking their own 
Outer Marathi. 


The only true dialectic variation of Gujarati consists in the difference between the 

speech of the uneducated and that of the educated. That of 

DialBcts. II* 

the latter is tlie standard form or the language as taught in 
the grammars. That of the former differs from the standard mainly in ja’ommciation, 
although it possesses a few contracted verbal forms which are ignored by the literary 


• In tlie year 1455-6 a.d. a poem called the Kanhadadeva-prabandha was written by a poet of Jhalor in the 
Marwar State. In the year 19l’J there was a liyely contrcversy in Oujarat as to whether this was written in old Gcjarati or in 
old MarwaO- Really it is in neither, but is in the ni 'tlitr language, which in later years differentiated into the,se tuo forms 
of speech. 
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dialect. The differences of pronnneiation are nearly the same over the viiole Gujarati 
tract, l)ut, as a rule, thouuh they are the same in kind, they are much less 2)romi- 
nent in South Gujarat, and become more and more prominent as ue go north. It 
is of interest to note that in this pronunciation followed by the uneducated rural 
classes, Ave meet over and OA’er again relies of the old Outer language .superseded liy 
modern Gujarati. Such are, to quote two examples, the tendency to pronounce s as h, 
and the inability to distinguish betAAeen eerel)i-al and dental letters, and there are many 
others. The Parsis and the Musalmuns are generally credited Avith special dialects, 
but in pronunciation and inflexion these generally folloAV the colloquial Gujarati of 
their neighbours. Most Musalmans in Gujarat speak Hindostani, but when they do 
speak Gujaniti their language is noticeable for the entire di.sregard of the distinction 
betAveen cerebrals and dentals. Here they only carry a local dialectic peculiarity to 
excess. In other respects, the Gujarati of Parsis and of Musalmans mainly differs from 
the ordinary colloquial language of the uneducated in its vocaljulary, Avhich borroAVs freely 
from Persian and (generally through Persian) from Arabic. NatiA'es of the country give 
names (l)ased upon caste-titles or upon the names of localities) sucli as Xagari, the 
language of the Xagar Brahmans, or as Charotari, the language of the Charotar tract 
on the banks of the Mahi, to A'arious sub-divisions of these dialects, Imt the differejices 
are so trifling that they do not deserve special mention, although the more important 
have been fully dealt with in tlie pages of the Survey. From the nature of the case it 
is impossible to give figures for the number of people speakiiig any one of these dialects 
or sub-dialects. We can say how many people belong to a certain tribe, or how many 
live in a certain tract, but aa’C cannot say hoAV many of them speak the standard dialect 
and hoAv many s])eak the dialect of the uneducated. According to the estimates of the 
Survey, based on the Census of 1891, the number of speakers of all kinds of Gujarati 
Avas 10,6-16,227 (about the same as the popuhition of Persia), the corresponding figures 
of the Census of 1921 l)eiug 9,o51,992. 


IVe are fortunate in possessing a remarkable series of documeiits connecting 

the modern Gujarati with the Apabhram&i from Avhich 

History of the language. i i i rri ■ tt- i i 

It IS descended. Ihe famous grammarian Hemachandra 
(fl. 12th cent, a.d.), Avhose n'ork is at the present day one of our great authorities on the 
various Prakrits, adorns the chapter dealing Avith Apabhraihsa Avitli numerous quota- 
tions from poems in the literary form of that language. Hemacliandra himself was a 
native of Gujarat, and, Avhile the exaiu[)ics giveii by him vary in dialect, some of them 
are almost the same as the old language from which are sprung the modern IMaiAvart 
and the modern Gujarati. As for the old Outer language AA’hich in ancient times aacs 
superseded by the parent of modeim Gujar.itl, Ave know A'ery little about it. It is pro- 
balde thcit it was intermediate betAveen the ancestor of modern Sindlil and tlie ancestor 
of modern Marathi, and that Ave find traces of it not only in modern Gujarati, but also 
in the Koiikani dialect of Marathi. But Gujarat has lieen so overrun from the earliest 
times by nations hailing from many different parts of tlie AAorld, that there is little hope 
of our being alile to resuscitate any fragments of it Avith certainty. The present Gujarat 
nation is curiously composite, Greeks, Bactrians, Huns and Scythians ; Gurjaras, 
Jadejas, and Kathis ; Parsis and Arabs, not to speak of soldiers of fortune tnnn tlie 
countries of the West, have all contributed, together Avith the numerous Indo-Aryan. 

VOL. I, PAKT I. -2 1) 
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immigrations, to form the population. In such a mixture it is aa oiulerf ul that even the 
traces of the old Outer language that \Ae have succeeded in identifying have survived. 

Gujarati has not a large literature, ljut it is larger than that Avith AA'hich it has 

sometimes been credited. The earliest, and at the same 

Literature. . • , i , <• , • i i , 

time the most famous, poet AA hose avo’-ks haA^e come doAvii to 
us in a connected form aaus Xarasimha Ikleheto (or Xarsingh Melita'. Avho lived in tlie 
fifteenth century a.d. His poems, and those of a c’reat numher of later Avriters, have 
been collected and published in a poetical eucyclojifedia entitled the Brihat Katya 
Dohona. There is also a considerable series of bardic chronicles, similar to those Avhich 
Ave have described under the liead of Eajasthani, on which is based Forbes's Avell-knOAvii 
Bcis-mdla. Then, again, in addition to the long list of poets and poetesses whose lays 
are enshrined in the Brihat Katyn Dohana, there Avere Avriters on grammar and poetics. 
Of special interest for the history of the language are two works, the Jlugdhdtahodha- 
mavMika (1394 A.n.) of an anonymous writer, and the Kriyd-ratnu-mmuchchaya (1410 
A.D.) of Gunaratna. These works are Sanskrit grammars for beginners, and as such 
are of little value. But they are Avritten in the Gujarati of those cUiys, and each 
Sanskrit grammatical form is given its equivalent in that language. Between them thev 
thus furnish us Avith a systematic account of the grammar of tlie Gujarati of the early 
fifteenth century. Xo such document exists for any other modern Indo* Aryan language. 
Through them Ave are able to trace the history of the growth of tlie Gujarati tongue 
from the earliest Yedic times Avithout a break, through Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraih^a, 
and the parent of Eajasthani and Gujarati, down to the articles of a Parsi neAvspii)er 
of the present day. IVe have grammatical documents for each stage of the lono" 
development. 

The Xagari character Avas formerly used in Gujarat for Avriting books. Carev’s 

translation of the XeAV Testament, published at the beo-in- 

Written Character. • p , i 

ning of the last century, Avas printed in that alpha])et. For 
less important documents, that modification of the Xagari character known in IJpi)er 
India as Kaithi, and very generally used tliere for similar purposes, Avas also emploA'ed. 
This is uoAv the official chciracter ot Gujcirat, as it is of Bihari, and all books ctnd papers 
in tlie language are iirinted in it. 

Closely allied to Gujarati and Hestern Eajastliani are two important groups of 

BhiiiandKhandesi. dignity of lieing 

considered a separate language. They are Bhili and 
Khnndesi, tlie latter being also called Ahirani or Dhccl Gujari, Bhili is spoken in the 
. range of lulls between Ajmer and Mount Aim. Thence, in numerous dialects, it covers 
the lull country dividing Gujarat from Rajputana and Central India, as far south as the 
Satpura liange, and on the aa ay it crosses the Xarbada, up Avhich it extends for a consider- 
able distance. As its name implies it is the language of the Bhils Avho inhabit this wild 
tract. South of tlie Satpuras lie the District of Khandesh and the Burhanpur Tahsil 
of Ximar, the latter foi'ining a conimuarion of the Khandesh plain. Here Khande^i is 
siioken, and still lurther south, in the hill country leading up from Surat to Xasik, are 
found a number of Avild tribes, such as Xaikis, Dhodias, GanPtis, and Ch6dhh-is,'who 
employ dialects closely connected with it. Both Bhili and Khandesi show traces of a 
non-Aryan basis, which are too few to be certainly identified. This basis may have been 
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Mixnda or it may have been iJravidian, — perhaps more probably the former, — hut has 
been completely overlaid by an Aryan superstructure, and they are both now thoroughly 
Aryan languages. Bhili may be looked upon as a hridse between Gujarati and 
Bajasthani, and might, with projiriety, he looked upon as an eastern dialect of Gujarati. 
The dialects appear under many names (^no less than twenty-eight varieties have !)een 
examined in the Survey), hut they are all essentially the same form of sj^eech. Like 
some of the colloquial forms of Gujarati it shows several points of agreement with 
the Outer languages of the Xorth-West and even with Dardie.^ As we follow these 
dialects southwards, we find them horrowinit more and more from the neiglihourimt 
Marathi, but this is borrowing only. It does not affect the structure of the 
language any more than the borrowing of Arabic or Persian words afi'ects the struc- 
ture of Hindostani. Khande^i, with its connected dialects, is of a similar character, hut 
is more mixed with Marathi, which we find invading to a small extent tlie gramnicitical 
structure. On this account, and also because it is chiefly spoken in the Bombay 
Presidency, it is treated as an independent language, hut, from the point of view of 
strict philology, it should not he separated from Bhili. Besides the Bhili spoken in its 
Survey. Cenaus of 1921 ^ome, we also meet Bliil dialects in 

Bhili . . . 2 , <391, 701 1,855.617 localities where we might little suspect them. 

Khandeli and dialeots. 1,253,066 213,272 ^ Bengal District of 

Midnapur, more than a thousand miles from the true home of the race, tlie Linguistic 
Survey has discovered a wandering tribe, known as Siyalgirs, who s])eak a distinctively 

Bhil dialect. They perhaps left their own country for their 
coLUitry’s good, for they are described as a tribe of thieving 
propensities, xvho came to Bengal some six or seven u’enerations ago, jB’obably as jetsam 

from the tide of Maratha invasion. The Bawarias, a wild 
hunting tiiije found in the Paujab, moreover, speak a form 
of Bhili which is known as Baori. 


Siyalgiri, 120 (Survey). 


Baori, 43,000 (Survey). 


We must now leave Western India and consider the tiiree Pahari laimuaii'es. The 

word ‘ Piihari ’ means ‘ of or belonging to the mountain,’ and 

Pahari. . , ’ . , 

IS used as a convenieiit name tor the three gixmps of Indo- 
Aryau dialects spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya, from Xepal in the east to 
Bhadrawah in the west. Before going into details it i'^ advisable to state briefl\- what 
appears to have been the linguistic history of this tract. The earliest inliabitauts of which 
we can mark any traces must have been people >peaking a language akin t(j the ancestor 
of tlie modern Munda languages. These xvere superseded or conquered by Tibeto- 
Burmans who crossed the Himalaya from the north, and settled on its southern face. In 
this way the tract became inhabited by |)eo]»le speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and so 
it has continued to the present day. But tlie original Mundas were not entirely swept 
out of existence, and the languages, although belonging to the Tibeto-Burman Sub- 
Family, incorporated many Munda idioms, Avhich can still he easily recognized.’ In 
later times, these Tibeto-Burmans were not left isolated. The plaiiis of India imme- 
diately to their south were inhabited by Aryans, and these worked northwards into the 


‘ It is ijuite possible that a form of Paisai’hi Prakrit was once spoken in the nei>rhbourhood of the Bhil ccuntrv, 
although the head-quarters of the language were in the north-west Panjab. See the remarks on p. 109. 

^ Apparently many speakers of Khandesi h.iye been classed . 1 - sTwaking Bhili or Marat hi. 

^ Viih ante, pp. 35 & 55ff. 


2 D 2 
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Himalaya, aud settled in tlie more aceessil)le A'alleys, hriimiii^^ with them .Vryan 
languages and civilization. I'hus, i.i Xe])al, hefore the (lorklia invasion, we find that a 
Iciuguage akin to the llaithili dialect of Bili.nri, spoken immediately to the south, was 
used as a court language and we eve.i have a play Avritten in that language still surviA'iiig.^ 
But another, and, from the jjoint of view of linguistics, more important infusion of 
Aryan languages came fi-om the Avest, 

IVest of the present kinii:dom of Xepal, in Kumaun, GarliAval, and the hills round 


Sapadalaksha. 


Simla, there is p sidi-Himalayan hill-tract knowji in Sanskrit 
times as ‘ Sapadalaksha,’ or ‘ (the country of) a lakh and 


a quarter (^of hills).’ The modem equiA’alent of this word , — sawa lakh, — still 


survives in the name of the Avell-known SiAvalik Hills, south of Garhwal in the 


Saharanpur District. At the present di\v the bulk of tlie agricultural j^opulation of this 
SajAdalaksha consists, in the west, of Kanets, and, iii the east, of members of the Khas 
tribe. The Kanets are divided into two clans, one called Khasiya, Avhich claims to be 
pure, and the other called Rao (be.. Raja or Rajput), Avhich admits that it is of impure 
birth. On the other hand, the chiefs of the country all claim to be of RajjAut de.scent. 
"VVe thus see that the Avhole of the modern Siipadalaksha contains many jAeople Avho call 
themselves Khas or Khasiya. That these represejit the Khasas, Khasas, or Khasiras of 

„ , Sanskrit literature aud the Kctotot of Greek geographers can- 

Ka<Tiot. , ^ i 

not be doubted. Like the Ih^achas, from whose speech the 
moderjA Dardic languages are descended, they Avere said to be descended from Kasyapa, the 
founder of Kashmir. lathe Rajatorahgiul, the famous history of that country, they are 
frequently referred to as a thorn in the side of its riders, and in tlie Mahahharata they are 
often mentioiied as a people of the north-Avest, and even as closely connected Avith the 
Pi^achas, and Avith the people of Kashmir. They were Aryans, hut had fallen outside the 
Aryan jiale of purity. Other Sanskrit authorities, such as the Harivarhsa, the Puranas, and 
the various lawbooks, all agree in placing them in the north-Avest. In later times they spread 
eastAvards over the Avhole of Saiiadalaksha, and conquered and absorbed the more fertile 
tracts, Avhere Ave find them at the jiresent day. Still later, — about the sixteenth century, — 
they adi'anced, in the Gorkha inA'a.sion, into Xepal, and mixing Avith the Tibeto-Burmans or 
3[un(,las aa horn they found there, became the Khas or ruling tribe of that coujitry. We 
liave seeji that in ancient times these Khasas Avere associated Avith the Pi^achas, and 
originally they must, like tliem, have spoken a Dardic language, for traces (jf that form 
of speech are readily found over the Avhole Sa])adalaksha tract, diminishing in strength as 
Ave go eastAvards. 

In dealing aa ith Rajasthani ■ refereiice has beeii made to the imjiortant part the 


The Qurjaras. 


Gurjaras, or modem Gujars, have played in the history of 
Rajputana. These jx ople seem to have appeared in India first 


about the fifth or sixth century a.d. One liranch of them occupied this Sapadalaksha 
and amalgamated Avith the Khas iioiadation that they found in situ. In Western 


Sajiadalaksha they became the R.-io .sept of the Kanets. l)ut Avere not admitted to equality 
of caste Avith the older Khasiya Kanets. 'I’hese Gurjaras Avere those aa ho took to culti- 


A'ation, or avIjo adhered to their ])astoral pursuits. The fighting me,i were, as Ave hai’e 


seen, admitted into the Raj])ut caste. From Sapadalakslia, Gurjaras migrated across 
the brangetic A alley, to WeAvat, and thence settled over Eastern Rajputana. In later 


’ The Han^chandranrify’^t edited by Conradv in 1801. 
^ I’p. 171 and l73. 
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Eastern Paliari 
Central Paliari 
Western PahSn 
E nspeeified 


143,721 

1,107,612 

853,468 


279,715 

3,853" 

1.633,915 

54 

1,917,537 


years, under the pressure of [Musalmau rule, many of these EajpCits reiui^ratcd to 
Sapadalaksha aud anain settled there. In fact tliere was continual intercourse between 
Sapadalaksha and Eajputana. Finally, as we have seeji, Xejtal was conquered by people 
of the Khas tribe, who were accompanied by many of these Gurjara-Eajputs. It has 
long- been recognized that all the Pahari languages are at the present day closely allied to 
Eajasthani, and the above historical sketch shows how this has come about. ^ 

The three Pahari languages. San-ey.Censu. of 1921. -ph^ Pahari Group of the Inner Sub- 

Eranch of the Indo-Aryan languages con- 
sists of tliree groups of dialects, which may 
he called the Eastern Pahari, the Central 
TOTV.L . 2 104 801 1 917.537 Pahari, and the Western Pahari languages 

respectively. 

Eastern Pahari is commonly called ‘ Nepali ' or‘Naipali’ hy Europeans, but this 

name is hardlv suitable, as it is not the prineiiial language of 
Nepal. In that State the -principal languages are Tiheto- 
Burman, the most important being Newari, the name of which is also derived from the 
word ‘ Nepal.’ Other names for Eastern Pahari are ‘ Parhatiya ' or ‘ the Hill language,’ 

‘ Gurkhali’ or ‘ the language of the Gurkhas,’ and ‘ Khas Kura ’ or ‘the language of the 
Khas tribe.’ It is not a language of British India, the homes of its sjieakers being in the 
State of Nepal, for which no census figures are available. The 143,7-1 speakers recorded 
ill the Survey estimates refer to natives of Nepil who have come temi)orarily or perma- 
neatlv into British India. Mauv of them are soldiers in our Gorkha regiments. 

t C ' 

The introduction of this Aryan language into Nepal is a matter of modern history. 
Ill the early part of the 16th century certain Rajputs of Hewar, under pressure of 
Musalman attacks, migrated north, and settled amoiig their Klias and Gnrjara relatives 
in Garhwal, Kumaun, and Western Nei»al. In lo.lO A.l). a party of these conquered the 
town of Gorkha (say 70 miles north-west of Kathmaudu). In 1768 Pritlivi Narayana 
Shah of Gorkha made himself master of the Avhole of Nepal, founded the present 
Gorkhali dynasty, and introduced as the language of fbe court the mixed Rajasthani 
and Khas tongue that he had brought from Gorkha. This lias since been the Aryan 
language of Nepal, superseding the older dialect, akin to the old Nlaithili, which 
had previously been the form of Aryan sjieeeh used in that country. The hulk of 
the population of Nepal hebig Tilieto-Bnrman, the Khas conquerors have been in a 
mbiority, and there has been a mixture not osdy of race hut of lanituage. Eastern 
Pahari has borrowed some of its A’ocabularv and even some of its grammatical idioms 


from Tibeto-Bnrman languages, and although distinctly related to Rajasthani, it now 
pi-esents a someAvhat mixed character. Not only majiy words hut special phases of its 
grammar, such as the use of the agent case before oil tenses of a transitive verb, and 
the em])loyment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly borrowed from the 
s[)eech of the surrounding Tiheto-Bnrmajis. These changes in the speech are increasing 
Avith every decade, a]id certain Tibeto-Burnian |)ecn Rarities have come into the Imignage 
Avithin the memory of men cilive at the present day. 


’ The whole qviCstion is worked out in detail in the Ii,troductioii to Volume IX, Part iv, of the 8iirre_\. It is 
impossible here to give more than the general results. 

* In the Cer sus, most of the sjieakerg of Central Pahari have been shown under AA estern Hindi. It is impossible 
to adjust the figures. 
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Dialects. 


Eastern Pahari being spoken in a mountainous country has no doubt many dialects- 

Into one of these, Palpa, spoken in Western Nepal, the 
Serampore missionaries in the early part of the last centuiy 
made a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent territory to which 
Europeans have little access, that is our one source of information concei-nins it. The 
standard dialect is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small printed literature, 
all modern.- The dialect of Eastern Nejial has of late years been adopted by the mission- 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 

of the Bible. Eastern Pahari is written and printed in the 
Nasrari character. 


Written character. 


Western Fahari. 


Central Pahari includes the dialects spoken in Eastern Sapadalaksba, i.e., in the 
Central Pahgri. Smvey. Census of 1921 . British Districts of Kumaun and Garhwal 

Kumauni . 438,738 State of Garhwal. It has two 

Oarhivali . 670,824 .. ,, , i- i -rr - . 

well-known dialects, — Kumauui, spoken in 

Total 1 , 107,612 3 , 853 ' Kumaun (including the hill station of Naini 

Tal), and Garhwali, spoken in British and independent Garhwal and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each pargana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its own. Neitlier of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla- 
tions of the New Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been made into Garhwali. During the jiast few years a few books 
have been written in Kumauni, and one or two in Garhwali. So far as I have seen, 
both dialects are written and printed in the Nagari character. 

Western Pahari is the name of the large number of connected dialects spoken 

in Western Sapadalaksba, i.e., in the hill country of which 
Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government of 
India, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and thence, in the Province of the 
Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, the Simla Hills, Kulu, and the States of Mandi and 
Chamba, up to, and including, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The language has 
niimerous dialects, all differing considerably among themselves, but nevertheless 
possessing many common features. AVe may conveniently group them under the nine 

heads given on the margin. Of these, 
Jaunsari is the language spoken in the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the District of Debra 
Dun in the Tnited Provinces, wedged in 
between Garhwal and the Panjal) State of 
Sirmaur. It is a transition dialect between 
Garhwali and Sirmauri, but is much mixed 
with the AA estern Hindi spoken to its south 
in the rest of Dehra Dun. Sirmauri in- 
cludes three well marked dialects, and is 


Western Pahari. 

Suiwey 


Census of 1921. 

Jauii^ari . 

47.437 

'1 


Sinnaiiri 

124..562 

i 


Ba^'hap 

32,195 

1 

427.702 

Kiuthali 

188,763 

1 

j 

I 


Satlaj Grnup 

38.893 

126.793 

Rnhi Gioup 

M-anJi Gi'i'iip 

^4,631 

212,184 

5 

237.934 

Chamba Grcaip 

109,286 

7 

139.262 

Bhadrawah Gro'ip 

2-5, .51 7 

7 

PiistieL'ined . 



702.224 


-■ 

— 

— 

Total 

8-53, 46. S 


1,633,91.5 


- Soe note * cc p, iSi. 
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Jsunsari 


Sirmauri. 


Baghati. 


Kiathali. 


spoken iii the State of Sirmaur and in the south of the State 
of Jubbal. It is closely connected with Jaunsari, but north 
of the River Giri and in Jubbal it begins to approximate to 
Kiuthali. Sirmauri lies west of Jaunsari, and still further 
to the west we have Basthati, these three forming a con- 
tinuous band forming the southern limit of the Western 
Pahari dialects. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat and the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshai. It is a 

transition dialect between Sirmauri and Kihthali. KiSthali 
is the language of the central portion of the Simla Hill 
States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of which it takes its name. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargana to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have been recorded in the Survey. Xorfch 
of Simla lies Kulu, separated from it by the Rivmr Satlaj, and on each bank of that river 
Satiaj dialects there are a couple of dialects forming a bridge between the 

Simla dialects and Kului. These form the Satlaj group given 
on the margin of p. 182. In Kulu there are three dialects, 
Kului proper and two others. West of Kulu, and also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Mandi. 
Here Ave have the dialects of the Mandi group. There are four of these, of which the most 
Mandeaii and Suketi. important are Mandeali and Suketi. West of Mandi lies 

the Paujab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 
form of Panjabi. We need not therefore be surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mandi Group represent southern Kului merging into Pafijabi. North-west of Kulu 
and north of Kangra lies the State of Chamba. Hei-e there are four dialects, of which 
chameaii. the most im^iortant is Chameali, the principal language of 

the State. Another dialect is Gadi, spoken by the. Gaddis, 
a iKistoral tribe inhabiting the Bharmaur IVizamt of the State, on the Kulu frontier. 
The sjjeakers are descendants of immigrants from the Panjab plains, who took refuge 
here from Musalman oppression. They now speak a form of Chameali, but Avitli the 
peculiarity that they sound every s/(-souud like ch in the Scottish ‘ loch,' In the 
extreme north of the Chamba State lies the beautiful but isolated mountain tract of 
■pafigwaii Pangi. Here the dialect is called Paiigwali, also a form of 

Chameali, but beginning to show signs of transition into 
Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of Chamba proper attd of Panni, lie the Bhadrawah Jagir 
and the Padar District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies Kashmir proper, 
of which the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to be expected that the dialects of 
Bhadrawah and Padar should be transition forms of speech betAveen Chameali and 
Kashmiri, and such in fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the BhadraAA ah 

group, and are three in number, clz., BhadraAvahi, with its 
sub-A'ariety Bhajesl, and Padari. This concludes a rapid 
survey of the numerous 'Western Pahari dialects, and we 
haA^e been able to trace the gradual change from the Khas dialects of Central Pahari 
through the Simla Hills into the semi-Kashmiri of BhadraAvah and Padar. 


Bliadrawahi, Bbalesi, and 
Padari. 
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Written character. 


Western Pahari is written in the Takkari alphabet, already referred to as the 

alphabet used for the Dogrl dialect of Panjabi.^ It has 
most of the disadvantages of Landa, being very imperfectly 
supplied with signs for the vowels. Medial short vowels are usually altogether omitted, 
and medial long voAvels are representetl by characters Avhich are also used for initial 
vowels, whether long or short. In the case of Chameali, the character has been supplied 
with the missing signs, and books have been printed in it that are as legible and correct 
as anvthin^ in Xao’ari. 


Himalayan 

Bajasthani. 


languages and 


For the present excluding from consideration the case of Eastern Pahari, as 

a modern importation into Xepal, we can now say that the 
lower Himalaya from Kumaun on the east to the Afghan 
frontier on the west is occupied by four languages,— on the east 
by Central Pahari, to the west of that by Western Pabari, and finally in the extreme Avest 
by Kashmiri and the northern dialects of Lahnda. We have seen that all these forms 
of speech show signs of ancient connexion with the Dardic languages, and it is interest- 
ing to obserA’e that they are also more closely related than has hitherto been suspected 
with the languages of Rajputana and Gujamt. Across tkeGangetic Valley and, further 
west, across the Panjab, facing these sub-Himalayan languages, Ave also find a triad of 
well defined forms of speech. Pacing Central Pahari, across Western Hindi, lies 
Eastern Rajasthani; facing Western Pahari, across Panjabi, lie MarAvari and the con- 
nected dialects of Western Rajasthani; and facing Kashmiri and Xorthern Lahnda, 
across Southern Lahnda and Sindhi, and to the south-Avest of Western Rajasthani, lies 

Gujarati. The relative posi- 
tions are shoAAu in the accom- 
panying map. But this paral- 
lelism is not merely geogra- 
phic. It extends also to the 
peculiarities of the res])ective 
languages. Each 1 a n g ia a g e 
agrees Avith that facing it, and 
differ.s from its neighl)oiirs in 
remarkable characteristics. 
Thus, Central Pahari agrees 
with its vis-h-cis, Eastern 
Rajasthani, in having the 
genitive postposition I'd, and 
the verb substantive derived 
from the root acJih-, while in 
the Western Pahari of the 
Simla Hills the termination of 


|Westeni Pahavi and Wc'-teni Rajasthani 
il Northern Lahnda with Kashmiri and Gujarat: 

the "enitive is rd as in the dialects of Western Rajastbam, and one of the verbs 
substantive (d, is) is nrobably of the same origin as the V estern Rajasthani ^ e 
next come, in the southern triad, to Gujarati. Here the genitive termination is no. 



' Ante. p. 170. 
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and. the verb substantive belongs to the rtn/ift-group. Tlie correspondinu' languages of the 
nortti are Kashmiri and Northern Lahnda. In the latter the genitive termination is no, 
hut the verb substantive differs from that of Gujarati, although the closely conneoted 
Kashmiri forms it from the same root, achh-. Moreover, Gujarati also agrees with 
all the Lahnda dialects in one very remarkable point, the formation of the future 
by means of a sibilant, ^ a peculiarity not found elsewhere in the Indo- Aryan languages. 
We thus find that right along the Lower Himalaya, from the Indus to Nepal, there are 
three groups of dialects, each agreeing respectively, in striking points, and in the same 
order, with Gujarati, Western Rajasthani, and Eastern Rajasthani respectively. 

* Lahnda luttsi. Gujarati kutSe, he will strike. 
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CHAPTER XVI.-UNCLASSED LANGUAGES. 


There remain a ^e^y Indian languages which do not fall imder any of the heads pre- 
viously described. These are the Gipsy dialects, Burusliaski, and Andamanese. 

The word ‘ Gipsy ’ used in this connexion is employed in its purely conventional 

sense of ‘ Vagrant,’ and should not Ije taken as in any way 
Gipsy Dialects. suggesting connexion with the Romani Chals of Europe 

and Western Asia. Many forms of sjieech employed by vagrant tribes have already 
been dealt with in the preceding ixiges, as it was ^xissible to identify them as definite 
dialects of recognized languages. Such are the Korava and Kaikadi dialects of Tamil, 
the Kurumba dialect of Kanarese, and the Vadari dialect of Telugu. These are all 
Dravidian through and through. On the other hand, as entirely Indo-Aryan, we have 
had sucli dialects as the Labhani, Kakeri, and Bahrupia forms of Rajasthani, the 
Tarimuki or Ghisa4i form of Gujarati, and a number of Bhil dialects such as Baori, 
Charani, Habura, Par^'dhi, and Siyalgiri. About these there has been no difficulty 
as regards classification. It is sufficient to note here that these dialects are either 
Dravidian, or belong to the mutually closely connected Indo-Aryan languages, Rajas- 
thani, Gujarati, or Bhili. 


The remainder fall into two groups, viz., dialects proper, and argots. The figures 

for these, as given on the margin, must be taken with 
Gipsy dialects. Considerable reserve, for we know that there are several 

Argots . . . 91,923 Gipsy tribes which have escaped the nets both of the 

Total . Survey and of the Census, and also that, for those that have 

been recorded, considerable numbers have avoided enumera- 


tion. Most of the tribes are more or less disreputable, and the speakers of the dialects 
are not, as a rule, anxious to proclaim their associations. 

Subject to the above remarks. Me may enumerate the true Gipsy dialects as on 

the margin. It has been pointed out above that the Gipsy 
languages uhich we have been able to classify are either 
dialects of Mell-knoMu Dravidian languages or are forms of 
Rajasthani or the closely connected Gujarati or Bhili. The 
luiclassified Gipsy languai>es, on the other hand, are all 
mixtures of various forms of speech, but they possess one 
characteristic in common— that they nearly all seem to have 
a Dravidian liasis, and that the speakers seem to have first 
come under the influence of Indo-Aryan tongues in or near Rajputana and the Bhil 
country. There each mixed language took its original shape or shapes, and as the tribes 
wandered thence over India it became extensively corrupted l)y the speech of the 
various localities in which the speakers respectively found themselves.- If this account 
is accepted, we eair further look upon the classified Gipsy langua!?es from the .same 
point of vieu". Those which are jtom' Dravidian dialects, are those M'hich have preserved 
their original form uitli little or no contamination, Mhile those that are Indo-Aryan 
are dialects of tril)es uhich had their head-quarters for so long a period in the Rajimtana 


Tme Gipsy dialects. Survey. 


Pendhari . 

. 1,250 

Bhamti 

14 

Bcldarl 

5.140 

Odki 

. 2.814 

Lafli 

5C0 

^Macharia 

30 


Total 9,748 


1 The most important of these is that of the Chuhras, a sketch of whose argot has been given by I)r, (irahame Bailey 
in his “ Xotee (.n Punjabi Dialects.” 

’ Tlie one important exception is Pendhari which, as we shall see, has a history of its own. 
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Pendhari. 


Bhamti. 


coimtry that they had altogether given up the Dra vidian language of their original home, 
and had fully adopted that of their hosts. 

The one im})ortant exception to the above given general statement as to the 

probable origin of Gipsy dialects is furnished by Pendhari. 
This is the language of a tribe of no common race, and of 
no common religion, represented by the ‘ Pindarees ’ of Indian history. These were 
plundering bands of freebooters, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws and broken men 
of all j>arts of India — Afghans, Marathas, Jatts, and so forth, and who were finally 
broken up by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 

At the present day they are represented by groups of people scattered over Central 
India, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere. They have generally adopted the 
languages of their respective surroundings, but in pirts of Bombay they still have a 
home-language which is called by the name of the tribe. As may be expected from the 
people’s origin, this is a jargon — a mixture of rough Dakhiui Hindostani, Marathi, 
and Bajasthanl. Further description is unnecessary. 

The Bhamtas are a criminal tribe, found in the Central Provinces and Southeni 

India. They are not projier vagrants, but live in villages 
which they use as head-quai-ters for their thieving expedi- 
tions. Most of them speak the Viidari form of Telugu,^ bnt those of Bijapur sj>eak 
Kanarese, and a few of them have been reported from the Central Provinces as having 
a home-language called Bhamti. It is a broken jargon, a mixture of Dakhiui 
Hindostani and the Jaipurl form of Bajasthanl. 

The Beldars are a tribe of earth-workers, scattered over the greater part of India. 

Most of them have adopted the langimge of their respective 
surroimdings, but a language called Beldarl has been reported 
from Jaisalmir in Bajputana, the Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency. It 
is a mixture of several languages, the principal being Eastern Bajasthanl and Marathi, 
but the relative proportions of each constituent naturally vary according to locality. 

Closely connected with Beldarl is Odkl, the language of the Ods, or AVaddars, a 

wandering tribe of earth-workers. They are found all over 
India, but principally in Madras and the Panjab. Tlie Ods 
of Madras speak Telugu, which seems to have been the original language of the tribe. 
In the Panjab, Sind and Gujarat, they have a home-language of their own. It is a 
mixture of Marathi and Gujaratl-Ptajasthaui, the relative proportions varying accord- 
ing to locality. We may compare it with the Vadarl already mentioned in connexion 
with Bhamti. 

The Lads are a Gipsy tribe who sell betel-leaf, areca-nuts, tol>acco, bhang, etc. They 

are found all over AYestern India, es|)ecially in the Bomliay 
Presidency. Alost of them have no dialect of their own, 
but some of those found in Berar speak Avhat is locally known as Ladl. This is mainly 
a corrupt form of Eastern Bajasthanl. 

Alacharia is the language of a tribe of fowlers from Sind, who have migrated to 

the Kapurthala State in the Panjab. It is not jn-operly a 
Gipsy language, though usually described as such. It is 
merely a mixture of Sindhi and Panjabi. 


Beldari 


Odki. 


Macharia. 


' v- 
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7,085 

11,534 

13,500 

2,309 

2,700 

25 

853 


With Macharia, we conclude the consideration of those Gipsy languages which can 

be called dialects. We now proceed to discuss the argots. 

Gipsy Algols. Survey. xiiose reported for the Survey are noted on the margin. 

These are used bv criminals and other disreputaide people for 
Kolhati . . . 2,367 * ’ . . 

(jarodi . . . ? purposes of secrecy, and are paralleled by the ‘ thieves’ Latin,’ 

Myanwsle . . ? and other cant forms of speech found in Europe. It is 

Kanjan , . 7,08o interesting to observe that, so far as they can be analysed, 

J.ati . . 11,534 ^ ‘ . ■ 

j)5n, , 13,500 they have adopted much the same means of disguising speech 

Malar . . 2,309 as those adopted in the west. Such are the use of special 

words, often borrowed from foreign languages, just as a 
Gnlgnlia 853 London thief calls his woman a ‘ Donah,’ borrowed from 

Total foreign ‘ Donna.’ Or they transpose letters. A London 

thief calls a policeman a ‘ slop ’ {i.e., ‘ icelop,’ transposed 
from ‘ police ’) and so an Indian thief calls his enemy the police Jamadar, a ‘ Majadar,’ 
i.e., ‘ the sweet one.’ Or single letters may be changed in a word. In German cant, ‘ hitze,’ 
heat, becomes ‘ witze,’ and so when a Sasi wishes to say he is hungry, be uses the word 
‘ jhukhd' instead of ‘ bhukhd.’ The speakers of these cant argots are, of course, 
bilingual. They speak the language of their neighbours, and reserve the argot only for 
special occasions. But some of them, such, for instance, as the Sasis, are trilingual. In 
communicating with their neighbours they employ the ordinary language of the country, 
for criminal purposes they employ an ar»ot, while for general purposes they have what 
may be called a semi-argot, possessing some of the characteristics of the true argot, but 
with a simpler vocabulary, which they commonly use among themselves. The true 
argot is often not generally known to all the members of the tribe, but only to those who 
are grown up and expert. As already mentioned, our knowledge of these argots is neces- 
sarily incomplete. It is to be expected that the gentlemen who make use of them would 
not be willing to admit their existence to a Government official, even when he is askino- 
for the Linguistic Survey. When questioned they usually deny its exi.stence altogether, 
so that what materials we do possess have been obtained only with considerable 
difficulty. A noteworthy example is that of the Cbuhras, whose argot does not appear at 
all in the pages of the Survey. I therefore begin our consideration of the subject with 
a brief reference to this tribe based on the information given by Dr. Grahame Bailey.^ 

The Chuhras are a tribe found in the Panjab. In 1921 their number was not 
Chuiira recorded. Their occupation is scavenging, which they yarv 

by burgling, cattle poisoning, and other criminal practices. 
They eat carrion. Their argot is Panjabi, but they conceal their meaning by using a 
pretty copious secret vocabulary which makes it quite unintelligible to the ordinary 
hearer. Many of these words are also found in other argots, such as Sgsl or Qasai. In 
order to give an idea of the kind of speech they use, I give the following extract from 
Dr. Bailey’s Kates : — 


Cliulira. 


In order to set rislit to the heart of tbiny.s let n-i acoompany an expedition wldeh has as its objei't the 
plundering of .some rich man’s hf>use. Some rhJiurm (thief) who alwavs keeps his eves open 
has discovered .a (house), belonging to .some fuTr/ci rHimlh) or Hkir hala ('Slusa.hna.n) 

He .seeks out another Kala (thief) from among hi.s own people, t!ie Runij^ (Ohfihra.s'i. or he may 

1 Notes on Funjihi Dialect.^, pp. 13ff. 
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find an obliging Bhatu (SisiJ ready to help him. Having painted in glowing colours the 
richness of the house in bhvnte (rupees) and hnyple (do.) and liar ji ye (pice) and thele (a kind of 
ornament), he says chalo yul laive ’’ (let us bi'eak into the house). We shall follow these men, 
as on a dark moonless night they set out. Having reached the house they produce their fomoa 
(iron instrument for house-breaking, an oriental jemmy) and .set to work. I'hey take the ]jro- 
caution of placing by their side several chhihdre or clods of earth with which to assail any 
unwelcome intruder. The hole is finally made and the thief, leaving outside his /icZy/w (stick) 
and paintri or chdklX'd (shoes), and telling his litdrd (confidant) to keep a sharp look out. 
enters the house. If he finds no one inside ho will venture to light a 'ihasdT (uiatch). Suddenly 
a small clod of earth drops near the house-breaker ; this is the neohz ( piece of earth thiowu as a 
warning of impending danger). He looks round in alarm and hears the whimpered word.s 
“■ kajjd chdmdd I ” (a Jat is looking). This interruption in his yaiinl (thieving) he feels to be 
most inopportune. He feels still more ill at ease when he hears another hoarse whisper “ ((lip 
jd (hide yourstdf), paln-e hoja ” iget to one side). He calls back “ hiinkar kar (throw a clod of 
earth), loth lai sti ” (beat him or kill him) and emerges from the house. The neudl (theft) h is 
not prospered. The two thieves flee by different ways to their homes, and next d ly discu.ss with 
great astonishment, bordering on incjediilitj . a leport which has got abroad that a kajjd has 
been attacked by two Chnhra c/iAarni (thieves) who were engaged in Idllt (robbery), and has 
almost lurj gaya (died). 

The Shsis are a well-known criminal tril)e, who, like the Chdhras, are mostly found in 

the Panjah. The Survey was more Fortunate in regard to 
them, and, in addition to the information obtained hy it, 
there are also the various pajters on the tribe by Dr. Grahame Bailey, who has made it a 
special study. The Sasis are trilingual. They speak the general language of their 
surroundings, and have also two dialects, one, the ordinary Sasi which they use amongst 
themselves, and the other the criminal dialect. In the Panjab, the ordinary dialect is a 
ccnT'upt mixture of Hindostani and Pafijahi, toijether with a few forms borrowed 
from ^A'cstern Pahnri or Bajasthani. Elsewhere it more nearly a])])roaches t,*orrupt 
Hindostani. The criminal argot differs from the ordinary dialect only in the use of 
secret words. These are very numerous, and make the language quite unintelligible to 
an outsider. Some of these words seem to be liorrowed from other languages, Dravidian 
and Indo- Aryan, any of them are found also in other argots. In other eases letters 
are prefixed or suffixed to common words, so as to disguise them, as, for instance, when 
they say kukl'hl for the Panjabi akkhl, an eye, or in dhor for do, two. Or initial letters 
may be changed as in naukhud for lokud or dekhna, to see. These ehainges will he 
familiar to Enurlish readers from memories of their childish games, and it can readily be 
understood what confusion they make in a lainruage, even when the grammar, as in the 
case of Sasi, is hut slightly changed. 


The Kolhatis are a tribe of rope-dancers and tumblers in the Bombay Presidency, 

Berar, and the Hyderabad State. Many of the women are 
Kolhati. . ’ . , . 1 j 1 1 ~ 

prostitutes, tl.e tribe claims to be related to the Sasis, and 

this is borne out by their argot, which closely resembles that of that tribe. 


The Garodis are a wandering tribe of jugglers in the Belgaum District of Bombay. 

They are said to lie Mnsalmans, but their religion sits very 

G^cirodi* 

lightly on them. Their argot is a mixture of Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan, the latter being represented hy forms sometimes Hindostani, sometime.s 
Bajasthani, and sometimes ^Marathi. In addition, as in Sfisi, they have many disguised 
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Myanwale. 


Kafijari. 


Nati. 


words, the meaning of which is unintelligible to an outsider. The number of speakers of 
this argot is imknown. 

The Myan wales are a tribe also found in Belgaum. Little is known about them, 

but they seem ostensibly to be vagrant blacksmiths. They 
have an argot based on Hindbstani and on Eajasthani-Guja- 
rati, with a number of secret and disguised words. Here and there we also come across 
Hravidian words. The number of speakers is unknown. 

The Kanjars are a vagrant tribe. Some of them have taken to a settled life, but 

most of them live in the forests, where they live on what 
they can catch or gather, and manufacture forest products 
which they sell to their more civilized neighbours. Their occupations are thus sufficiently 
various. Amongst other things they make mats, baskets, fans, leaf platters, and the 
like. They have almost the monopoly of the collection of the fragrant khaskhas grass, 
and, as stone-cutters, they make the grinding stones found in every Indian house. 
Their principal home is in the ITnited Provinces. They speak the language of their 
neighbours, but have also their argot, called Kanjari. It is a mixed form of speech, mainly 
based on Eastern Hajasthani, but partly on some Dravidian language. It has also, as 
elsewhere, a number of secret or disguised words. 

The Nats are a tribe of acrobats, dancers, prostitutes, and thieves, who are found in 

considerable numbers all over northern India and the north 
of the Deccan. In Bihar and the United Provinces they are 
recognized as ix»ssessing, like other similar vagrant tribes, a secret argot, and probably 
this is also the case elsewhere. It is a mixture of Hindostani and Bajasthani, and, as 
usual, has a large number of secret and discrrrised words. The basis is probably Rajas- 
thani, as forms peculiar to that language appear in parts of India where that language is 
unknown to the general population. 

The Dorns are a tribe of great antiquity, and probably of Dravidian origin. They 

are numerous all over India north of the Deccan, and in 
greatest number in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. 
They are of special interest because the word ‘ Rom,’ the name used for a European 
Gijisy, is almost certainly the same word carried to the west. They have varied occujm- 
tions. They supply fire at cremations and act as executioners. Others are scavengers, 
and others have taken to basket and cane working. In the Himalayan districts they have 
gained a fairly respectable position as husbandmen and artizans, while the wandering 
Magahiya DOms of Bihar are professional thieves. On the other hand, in north-western 
India, Dorns occupy a good position as professional minstrels, and it was professional 
minstrels of this part of India who are said by Persian historians to have migrated into 
Persia, and thence, as Gipsies, into Syria and Europe. It is the disreputable Magahiya 
Dbms of Bihar who have been ide7itified as possessing a secret argot. As stated above, 
they are notorious thieves and l)ad characters, who will not cultivate or do honest labour 
if they can help it. The women are no better than the men. As a cover they do 
occasional basketwork, but their true occupation is that of a spy and disposer of stolen goods. 
Some of their methods of concealing stolen goods have the merit of ingenuity, but hardly 
of decency.^ The argot of these people is based on the local dialect of Bihari (usually 

^ As a magistrate rrlio has had many of these people before him, I can speak with personal knowledge. 


Dom. 
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Bhojpiiri) -with a mixture of Rajasthani anti Hindostani. The presence of Hindostani 
is easy to explain, but not that of Rajasthani, unless the tribe once lived in Rajputana. 
In addition to this, there is the usual copious supply of secret and of disguised words. 
The latter, in tlieir principles of formation, differ in no way from those of other ariiots , 
while many of the secret words are common to all vagrant tribes. 

The Malars are a vagrant tribe of moulders in brass found in Clmta Nagpur. 

Unlike Dorns they are not, as a tril»e, professional criminals. 

ft 

The ordinary lauguage of that country is the Nagpuria 
dialect of Bihari, and the Malars have an argot which is simxdy a slang Ijased upon it. 
These people do not seem to employ any strange or secret words, but content theinselve s 
with disguising Nagpuria words by the ordinary methods of prefixing and suffixing lettera 
which we have observed elsewhere. 


The Qasais are professional butchers, and are found all over India, except in the 

Madras Presidency and the extreme south. They are most 
m\merous in the United Provinces and in the Panjab. 
They have a trade language of their own, which is an argot of the usual kind. It is 
based on Hindostani, with a mixture of local words. The disguising consists principally 
in the use of strange or secret words. The disguising of common words by additions 
before or at the end is much more rare than in the argots we have hitherto considered. 
It is worth mentioning that among the strange expressions used by them are the Arabic 
words for the numerals. 


Sikalgari. 


SikalgSri is the argot used by the Saiqalglirs or armourers. As becomes their pro- 
fession most of them are found in Rajputana, but the only 
locality from which a Sikalgari argot has been reported is 
the Bombay District of Belgaum. There the secret argot is based on Gujarati or Bhili. 
The ordinary means are employed. There are a certain number of secret words, and 
ordinary words are disguised by prefixes or suffixes, or other methods of deformation. 

The Gulgulias are a vagrant non-Aryan tribe found in the Hazaril)agh District of 

Chota Nagpur. They are few in number, and live by hunt- 
Guiguha. teaching monkeys to dance, selling drugs, begging, and 

petty thieving. They have an argot of the usiuR description containing secret and dis- 
guised words. In intercourse with outsiders they employ the ordinary language of the 
localitv. 

e 

Leaving the Gipsy language.s, we come to Burushaski or Khajuna, which is spoken 

by the l>rave tribes who inhabit Hunza Nagar and the 

Burushaski. ' . , , . , , tt- . 

neighliouring country on our extreme Aorth-\\ estern 
Prontier. The number of speakers is unknown. Hitherto it has remaiiied a riddle 
among languages. No philologist has as yet satisfactorilj' succeeded in placing it under 
any recognized family of speeches. One gentleman * has, it is true, claimed to be able 
to class it as a ‘ Siberio-Nubian ’ tongue, but he offered no proof of his statement, 
although the name has the doubtful advantage of being unintelligible to everyone except 
its inventor. I myself have compared it with nearly every other known Asiatic 
language, and have failed to find any certain congener, though here and there a 


' Hyde Clarke, in InJian Anti'ivary, I, 2-5S ( 1372'. 
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resemblance in vocabulary has started me on more than one \vild-2:oose chase. The 
rearest thing to certainty to which I have ever attained has been an impression that 
there may })ossibly be a distant connexion with the Munda languages ; but 
I have never succeeded in j)ersuading myself that this is actually the case. Halt 
a century after the publicatio)! of the Siberio-Xubian theory, an American scholar, Mr. 
P. L. Barbour,’ has offered a theory which leads in the same direction. He himself does 
not put it forward as proved, but rather as indicating lines for future investigation, and 
it is very j)robable that further inquiries in this direction may ultimately solve the 
problem. He looks upon Burushaski as a remnant of a language spoken in northein India 
before the Aryan invasion. IVe have seen that the IMunda languages are now confined 
to the hills south of the Gangetic plain, but that traces of languages of the same 
family are found in the Lower Himalaya so far west as KauaAvar in the Panjab." Mr. 
Barbour’s theory assumes an ancient form of this Munda speech (possibly contaminated by 
Hravidian) more widely spread over northern India, and in existence at the time of the 
Aryan invasion. Some three thousand years ago, one set of its speakers were driven 
north by the Aryans into the fastnesses of the Hindukush and have had an isolated 
existence there ever since, during which time their language has developed on its own 
lines.’ Others, before the advancing tide of Aryan immigration, took refuge in the hills 
north and south of the Gauges, and became the Mundas and their cognate brethren of 
the lower Himalaya. I have here given my account of Mr. Barbour’s theory, not in his 
own words, but as it has been filtered through my brain ; and hence, possibly, I may have 
misrepresented it, or may have laid stress on points which to him may have been less 
imjxjrtant. Moreover, what I have given is merely a condensed summary of what he 
has expressed with much detail and with a consideration of Dravidian elements of 
the poi)ulation which, for the sake of simplicity, I have omitted. 

Bunishaskl has many names. The neighbouring races call it Khajuna ; the Xagar 
people call it Yashkun, and the Yarkandis Kunjutl. The dialect spoken in Yasin and 
the neighbourhood is known as lYarshikwar. The language has a fully conjugated verb 
with two numbers and three persons, and its most characteristic feature is the extremely 
frequent use made of pronominal prefixes, so as sometimes greatly to alter the appearance 
of a word. Thus ‘my wife’ is ous but ‘ thy wife ’ is ‘ to make him ’ is efas; ‘ to 
make vou ’ is mamaritas if vou are a irentleman, but niatas if vou are a ladv. 

Finally there are the languages of the Andaman islanders. These do not fall 

within the purview of the Survey, and I have nothing to add 
io our knowledge concerning them. Philologists have not 
yet succeeded in connecting them with ai.y recognized family of speech. They are all 
agglutinative, making free use of i)refix, infix, and suffix, and are adapted only to the 
expression of the more .simple ideas. Abstract ideas are almost beyond their power of 
expression, and meaning is eked out by the free use of gesture. 

‘ In the Journal of the American Oriental Societi/, Vol. XLI (1921), pp. 

^ Ante, pp. 35 and 55. 

’ The fact that burushaski words are found in the Dardic languages, shows that it must have once been spoken oyer a 
much wider area than that suggested by its present habitat. It, as I believe, the Dardic languages repre-ent the speech of an 
independent Aryan invasion from the north, over the Hindukush, we can assume that the speakers of the ancient proto- 
ilunda language were first driven north into what is now the Dard country by the Aryans from the west, an 1 that subse- 
quently Aryan invaders from the north entei-ed that country, and either settled among them, or drove them into the still 
more inaccessible fastnesses where they are now found. 
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CHAPTER XVn — CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

With these laiigimges of the Andamans Ave complete oiirsnrA'ey of the tongues spoken 
The Modern Indian Verna- in India — a land of contrasts, nowhere more evident than 

when we approach the consideration of its vernacnlars. There 
are languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence of more than a few hundred 
words, and that cannot express Avhat are to us the commonest and most simple of ideas ; 
and there are others with opulent vocabularies, rivalling English in their copiousness 
and in their accuracv of idea-connotation. There are lan^ua^es everv word of Avhich 
must he a monosyllable, and there are others with words in which syllable is piled on 
syllable, till the whole is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages Avhich know 
neither norm nor verb, and whose only grammatical feature is syntax ; and there are 
others with grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of Greek or Latin. 
There are languages with a long historical past reaching OA'er thirty centuries ; and there 
are others with no tradition whatever of the past. There are the rude languages of the 
naked savages of Eastern Assam, which have ncA’^er yet been reduced to Avriting ; and 
there are languages Avith great literatures adorned by illustrious poets and containing 
some of the most elevated deistic sentiments that have found utterance in the East. There 
are languages, capable in themselves of expressing every idea, which are nevertheless 
burdened with an artificial vocabulary borroAved from a form of speech that has been 
dead for two thousand years ; and there are others, equally capable, that disdain such 
fantastic crutches, and every sentence of which breathes the reek of the smoke from the 
homesteads of the sturdy peasantry that utters it. There are parts of India that recall 
the confusion in the Land of Shinar Avhere the tower of old was built, in Avhich almost 
■each petty group of tribal villages has its OAvn sepaiute language ; and there are great 
plains, thousands and tens of thousands of miles in area, over which one language is 
spoken from end to end. 

And over all there broods the glamour of eastern mystery. Througli all we hear 
the inarticulate murmur of past ages, of ages uhen the Aryans Avandered with their 
flocks across the rivers of Mesopotamia ; Avhen the Indo-Chinese had not yet issued from 
their home on the Yang-tse-kiaug ; Avhen some pi-ehistoric Indian Teucer dired to lead 
his companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia ; and perha})s Avhen there existed the 
Lemurian continent where noAv sweep the restless waAes of the Indian Ocean. 

Liu-ht comes from the East, but many years must yet be passed in unremitting 
quest of knoAA'ledge before we can inevitably distinguish it from the false daAA'u that is but 
a promise and no reality. Hitherto scholars haA'e busied themselves Avith the tongues 
and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often preserded them as illustrating the India 
of modern times. But the true modem India Avill never l)e knowii to us till the 
light in the TV est has been reflected back on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the three 
hundred and tiventy millions who inhabit it at the present day. For this, an accurate 
knoAvledge of the A^ernaculars is necessary, tv knowledi;‘e not only of the coiloquial 
languasres, but also, when they exist, of the literatures too commonly decried as Avorth- 
less, but A\hich one who has studied them and loA'ed them can ccufivlently athrm to be no 
mean ijossession of no mean land. 

•2 F 
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Xo one is more conscious of the deficiencies of this Survey than he ivlio has l)eon 

resx)onsihle for its conduct. To be><in with, altliou^h called 

Defects of the Survey. Liu^uistic Survpv of India, lav^e tracts of India are 

Incompleteness. ' ‘ e 

altogether unrejn-csented in its pa^•es, and the languages ot 

the States of Hyderabad and Mysore and of the great Provinces of ^Madras and of Burma 

have received only the most eursory notice. This was the result of circumstances for 

which I was not responsible, and I can do no more than express my regret for the fact. 

So far as Burma is concerned, I rejoice that an independent Liinjuistic Survey of that 

Province is now being undertaken under the ca|)able suiierintendence of Mr. L. F. Taylor 

of the Indian Educational Service. In the present Sur\ ey, the numerous Indo-Chinese 

languages spoken in the Province of Assam received full attention, but any account of 

them was necessarily incomplete, so long as the cognate forms of speech employed in the 

adjacent Burma remained unexamined. Independently therefore of tlie practical aid 

which the Lini?uistic Survey of Burma will contribute to the Government of that Province, 

it will also enable those interested in languau'es geiwrally to study the Indo-Chinese 

languages of India as a whole. Mlien that Survey is completed, it will be possible to 

compare the Bara of western Assam with the Lolo of eastern Burma, and the Khasi ( f 

Shillong with the Talaing of Amherst beyond the Gulf of Martaban. IMay I exinnss the 

hope that at some future time a similar Survey will be held of the languages of IMadras 

and of the States of the Deccan which have not been dealt with in these pages. 

The reader who may have to consult the volumes of this Survey will no doubt 

regret, as I do, the absence from its i)ages of anv reference 

Phonetic Desiderata. ’ _ . ^ ’ 

to the important subject of phonetics. IVhen the Survey 
Avas begun that science was in its childhood. It was hardly knoivn in India, and, even 
in Europe, it had not yet succeeded in producing an al])habetic system ca))ahle of 
representing all possilile sounds which had been universally adopted l)y general consent. 
.At the in-esent day, the state of affairs is v'ery different, and the alphabet of tin' Inter- 
national Phonetic Association is noiv familiar to every serious student of language. An 
ideal inquiry into the various modern languages spoken in India rvould require that 
every vernacular word quoted should be written in that script, and Avith its help avo 
should then be able to tell exactly Iioav each Avord in each dialect is pi-ouounced. But 
its correct employment is within the poAier only of trained phoneticians, and, even if at 
the time tlie specimens of this Survey Avere being ]>repared it had been in use in India, 
its employment would have been dangerous. Excaspt for one or tAVO languages, such, for 
instance, as Bengali,' no Indian form of speech of the present day has been the object 
of the necessary detailed and mimite study, and it is often impossible to say Avhat ar^ 
the exact sounds Avhieh are to be represented in Avritten form. In this Survey, most 
of the materials have either l)een received from government officials, avIio, — hoAvever 
familiar with the practical use ot the dialects on Avhich they reported they may have 
been, — did not jwetend to he skilled phoneticians, or else have been collected from books- 
by many authoi’s AAdiich gave no real particulars regarding the sounds reeortled in them. 
In such cases all that Ave can hope for is an approximate representation, which may 
( r may not be accurate, of the various sounds, .and here the use of })honetic script 


' See Proft.-'Si’V S, K. Ch;itter|i's article on Bengili Pkonetirs in tlie ‘ Bulletin of the School of Orien*^al Studies ’ Vol 

n.pv. m. 
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would give the reader a false sense of security that might easily lead liiui astray. As it 
is obvious that one system must l)e used throughout, the s])ecimens in this Survey have 
all been recorded in an alphabet based on the well-known official systmn employed 
in India for the transliteration of Indian words. This is the system with uhich all 
government officials are familiar, and which they can be trusted to employ correctly. 
The record ^f sounds so made is, as I have said, confessedly a mere approximation, but, 
as it is consistent with itself, it may be used with some confidence as a fo\indation for 
further inquiries into phonetic niceties. 


After all that can be said in its favour, the Survey is l)ut a representation of the 

written word, nor could this be much improved for the lay 

Gramophone Records. i , .1 i i. • x-n c 1 j- 

reader by the most accurate and most scientific of ])honetic 
transcriptions. Unless the subject is in metre, no system of spelling can convey to the 
reader those nuances of expression which give its life to each word and adjust it to its 
proper relationship to its fellows in a sentence. The same man may pronounce the same* 
word in a slightly dilferent manner each of ten times in half as many minutes, and each 
time the slight difference will give it a different shade of meaning. Nevertheless, bi 


spelling, each of these different enunciations is represented Ijy the same letters. Moreover, 
the written word gives no record of the emphasis laid on particular syllaldes or on the 
general cadence, or swing, of each sentence, although the custom in regard to these 
differs in every language. I have pointed out above' how the order of a speakt'r's 
thoughts differs from nation to nation, and how this iafluenees language in the order of 
the words employed by him in a senteuce. But that is not the only effect of the order 
of the speaker's thought. It also e.xereises an important influence on the cadence of each 
phrase, so that the natural cadence of, say, an English ])hiase differs Avidcly fronr that 
of any Indian language. Now. for mutual intelligibility, the correct representation of a 
phrase with its proper cadence is all-important. A fainiliar exam]>le of this is the cast' 
of an linglishma.i speaking Bengali. Dn his arrival in India be may possibly speak 
the language with perfect verbal correctness and with fair pronunciation ; yet, if he 
addresses the simplest sentence to a villager, be will find it a common ex[>erience to 
receive as a reply, ■ Saliib, I do not uuderstaud English.' The man has no idea ofbeing 
impertinent, nor is he wanting i,i intelligence. If he had urasped the fact that be was 
being addressed in Bengali, he would have known the meaning of every word uttered to 
him. But he is more or less fiustered l»y the white face of the stianger, and all that his 
slow mind apprehends is that he has Ijoen spoken to in an unfamiliar cadence, — and not 
in that of his own language. Without attempting to identify the separate words of his 
questioner he couples this strange sentence-melody with the white faco, and jumps to 
the conclusion that he is being addressed in English. 


This particular defect of the writteci word as a rcqirfseutation of spet'ch is remedied 
by the use of a gramophone or phouograpli. With one of these, even if its pronunciation 
of a particular word or of a jiarticular letter is not clear, the emphasis and melody of eacli 
senteuce is always reproduced with perfect competence. For this reason, — as a su])})lement 
to the Survey, — arrangements have been inadeAvith several of the Provincial Governments 
and with certain of the States of India for the pre|)aration of gramojdio'.c r ecords of 


^ P. 48. 
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passages in tin; principal languages spoken within their respective jurisclictions. At 
the time of writing (April, 1924) these records have been received from the 
following Governments Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, the Central Prov- 
inces, Delhi, Madras, and the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, and others 
are under preparation or have been promised. Altogether 21S records, illustrat- 
ing 97 languages and dialects have been prepared,^ and have been placed within the 
reach of students by the presentation of complete sets to the India Office Library, the 
British Museum, the Boyal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
(in Paris) the Institut de Prance. 

These records have more than once been publicly exhibited in London, and have 
excited considerable attention in circles devoted to the serious study of Indian langua- 
o'es. But their usefulness has not stopped there. Properly prepared gramophone 
records render invaluable aid in teaching any language. A gramophone will repeat 
with perfect accuracy any passage, long or short, over and over again, without raising 
any objection, Avhile a human teacher is human and possesses a throat that soon, like 
his patience, becomes exhausted. So useful have these records that have been prepared 
for the Linguistic Survey proved themselves, that certain of them now form parts of 
the language courses laid down in this country for the instruction of Selected Candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 


Spelling of proper names ; 
Of persons. 


With one group of exceptions, all Indian words have, from beginning to end of 

this Survey, been spelt on the system above described. 
All the exceptions are proper names. When the name of 
a person is mentioned, and is known only as written in an Indian character, I have 
transliterated it like any other vernacular word. But, if he is alive at the present 
day and writes his name himself in English style, I follow the spelling used by him, 
on the principle that every person has the right to , decide how his own name should 
be spelt. Thus, if a gentleman calls himself ‘ Bonnerjee ’, I write his name so, 
although he himself might, when using Indian characters, write it ‘ Vandyopadhyaya ,’ 
or, if he signs himself ‘ Jeejeebhoy,’ I do not call him ‘ Jijibhai.’ 

The cpiestion of proper names of places is more difficult. There occur in the 

Survey hundreds of names of towns or villages, the correct 
Of places. spelling of which either is uncertain, or has been conven- 

tionalized. Kegarding the latter, there need be no hesitation. Even in the most 
meticulously scientific work, no one would dream of writing * Kalikata ’ for ‘ Calcutta ’ 
or ‘ Kanhpur ’ for ‘ CaAvnpur .’ But the question of how to deal with the names of 
those less known places, the spelling of which is uncertain, is not so easy to answer. 
The difficulty lies chiefly in regard to diacritical marks. In most parts of India it is 
not customary to aim at the accuracy achieved by their use. People, for instance, 
write ' Garhwal,’ not ‘ Garhwal,’ and ‘ Shahabad,’ not ‘ Shahabad.’ In other parts, 
-such as Bombay, diacritical marks are more frequently employed in official publica- 
tions, while, again, elsewhere, as in the Province of Madras, other and independent 
principles pi'evail. The correct spelling of most Indian place-names is, it is true, 
<nven in the Imperial Gazetteer, but this was not published till 1908, when a large 


complete li>t of thcac recoids will be found in Appendix II. 
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part of this Survey had already been published. It was manifestly unadvisable to 
write some place-names with full diacritical marks, and others without them, and 
therefore, in dealing with place-names, I have, save in exceptional eases, followed the 
present custom of the greater part of Northern India, and have altogether avoided 
using them. 

It is unnecessary to state that the whole value of the Survey depends upon its 

accuracy. Do the specimens, as recorded, truly represent 

Accuracy of Results. 

the forms of speech of which they purport to be examples ? 
To this I can answer that, taken as a whole, I believe they do. More than ordinary 
precautions wore taken to attain this object. No jiains have been spared in endeavours 
to clear up doubtful points. My correspondence in this respect has been very large, 
and has sometimes had unexpected results. That there are errors here and there, and 
that some specimens are less valuable than others, is freely admitted ; a uniformity of 
excellence would be an ideal impossible of attainment ; but, if we consider the sources 
from which the translations came, it will be evident that in each ease the chances of 
fair correctness having been achieved were considerable. The great majority of 
specimens were prepared either by Indians whose native language it was that was 
being illustrated, or else by missionaries who lived in daily and hourly contact with 
the illiterate people that spoke it. Others, again, were prepared by members of my 
own service, including many personal friends in the ripeness of whose knowledge I 
had the fullest confidence, and who had made special studies of the speeches of wild 
tribes to whom reading and writing were unknown. There were, of coifrse, exceptions. 
Especially, in the case of some Indian contributors there was exhibited the consistent 
Indian preference for imiformity and for what was deemed correctness of speech. 
Some felt pain in putting into a written character, upon which they looked with 
reverence, the uncoutli language of an unlettered peasant, and took pains to prune its 
luxuriance, to eradicate weeds of vulgarity, and to present to my view a garden too 
elegant in its symmetry. A few even refused to write down at all the barbarous 
words they heard, and offered to me as a specimen of the speech of an ignorant rustic 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in faultless Peisianized Urdu or Sanskrit- 
ized Bengali. A few of such even passed through the sifting to which all specimens 
were subjected Ijy the local authorities before they reached me, but were readily 
I’ecognized, and correspondence soon put mattei's right. My principal source of safety 
was, however, the great number of specimens received. As previously stated, there were 
several thousands of these, and for most languages there was a large choice available. 
No one could read and study all these, — and every single one of them received my 
careful personal scrutiny, — without gaining considei’able experience in weighing values, 
and aflidi' for what was genuine and what was not. This, I confess, was a subjective 
test ; but I used it, I hope, with discretion in selecting what specimens should be and 
what should not be printed. The great thing was that in most cases I -was able to select, 
and was not compelled to accept unquestioned whatever I received from my informants. 
Por languages with which I was myself familiar, for dialects acquired in tb.e long 
cold-weather evenings chatting over camp-fires with the village greybeards or listenim,' 
to village bards, I was naturally in a peculiarly favourable position ; and the experience 
so gained was invaluable to me in estimating the worth of contributions couched in 
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forms of speech known to me only from books or not known to me at all. I therefore 

feel some confidence in offering the pages of this Survey as forming, on the whole, a 
truthful picture of the languages spoken over a large part of India. That 1 shall 
welcome criticisms and corrections goes without saying. To quote the words of 
.Sir Thomas BroAvne,^ — 

Weigh not thytelf in the scales of thj own oiiinioii, but let the Judgment of the JndiciuUb lie the 
Standard of th} Merit.... ’ T were bnt a civil piece of complacency to suffer them to bleep 
who would not wake, to let them rest in their securities, nor by dissent or oppobitiou to stagger 
their contentments. 


Such as they are, I lay these volumes as an offering before the India that was 

long my home, .and that has itself had a home in my heart 
a he Sum of the matter. for more than half a century. It was to me a memorable 

day when in 1868 my honoured teacher. Professor Robert Atkinson, introduced u;e 
to the Sanskrit alphabet in w'hat soon became to me his fauiiliar rooms in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Five years later, as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell l)efore 
starting for India, he laid this task upon me, and with tlie enthusiasm of youth I 
gladly undertook it. Throughout my active life among the people whom soon I 
learned to love, his parting injunction was ever present to my mind, and urged me o“ 
to devote such time as I could spare from official duties to preparation for its accomp- 
lishment. Twenty years later came tlie opportunity, and the privilege of conducting 
this Survey became mine. For me personally these years of preparation were l)y lio 
means w ithout profit. I have been granted a vision of a magnificent literature ('inshrin- 
iug the thoughts of great men, from generation to generation, through three Thousand 
years. I have beer able to stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning witli the 
bappy, care-free, hymns of the Vedas, continuing through great epics, through the magic 
of the Ijidian drama ami the consummate word-witchery of Kalidasa, througli the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reformation, through the heart-melody of Tnlasi Das, dow n to tlic 
jew elled distichs of Biliari Lai. Truth have I gathered from many a tree of know ledge, — 
from the ripe Pandit, strong in his monism, acute in thought, crystal cle.ar in his exposi- 
tion, and from the simple peasant chatting in his rude patois under tlu^ village tree, steeiied 
in the deepest superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the fatherhoud of God 
that would put to sliamc many a professing Chri.stian. Hidden under religiosity liave 
i found religion, liiddeii under legend history, w isdom have I found in the ]*rover])s 
d the unlette:ed herd. Here and here did India help me ; how can f help India? 
Titis is a question that we Westerners who have gone to India in tlie service of His 
Majesty have each in his ow n way done our best to answer. Among us have lieen 
great administrators, great soldiers, gnat scholars, great teachers, masters of tlie art of 
healing. There have been diversitie.s of gifts, Imt the same spirit, — a spirit of devo- 
tion to duty, of love for and sympathy w ith the millions amid whom our lot w as cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to answer it has been a very small one, Imt if this 
•Survey should help to bring India nearer to the West, I sliall feel that my efforts 
have not been utterly in vain. 

To record my thanks to each of those who have helped me in this work would 

require a volume in itself. To the many members of ray 
ow n service, to the generous missionaries, and to others w ho 


TLanks for help. 


^Christian Alnrah, II, S. 
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have spared no time and no trouble in providing me Muth specimens or in solving diffi- 
culties, I owe a heavy debt of gratitude. In each ease their names have been i-ecorded 
at the heads of the specimens contributed by them. If I here refer to them as a whole, 
and not name by name, they will understand that this has been done with no thousbt 
of making the debt of light account. I must, however, make an exception in favonv of 
01 e name — that of the Tteverend G. llaealister. At the instance of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, this gentleman himself carried out a survey of the many dialects 
spoken in that State. The book^ in which the results of his inquiry were I’ecorded is a 
veritable storehouse of folklore, and must always be indispensable to anyone who desires 
to becomn familiar with the language of Uajputana. 

Of those brought into more immediate contact with myself, I must first of all record 
my obligations to Rai Bahadur Gouri Kanta Roy, who was my Head Assistant while I 
was in India and for some years afterwards. He was responsible for the collection, 
arrangement, and copying of the tliousands of specimens that were received during the 
earlier stages of the Survey. Through bis most efficient superintendence of an office 
containing clerks of various nationalities and capabilities, the preliminary stages of the 
Survey moved steadily and uniformly to completion. He finished a long and honorable 
service under the Government of India as Superintendent of the office of the Punjab 
Disorders Committee, in the year 1921. 

To my friend and collaborator Prole.ssor Sten Konow^ it is difficult for mo to render 
sufficient acknowledgment. For nearly three years (1900 to 1902) we worked together, 
side loy side, in the same room, and many a page of the volumes written during that 
period bears unacknowledged traces of his inspiring help. After his return to his home 
in Kristiania he continued still to place at my dispo.sal all the powers of his clear 
intellect and of his erudition. As explained in the various prefaces, a large part of tbe 
Survey has come directly from bis pen, and I should deeply regret if the credit for these 
sections was not fully attributed to him.' 

Since Professor Konow’s return to Norway in 1903, my assistant has been 
Mr. E. H. Hall, to whose constant assiduity I cannot avoid recording a word of recog- 
nition. Endowed with a remarkable facility for acquiring a familiarity with every 
oriental written character employed between Persia and Siam, he has been a most 
efficient proof-reader, and few misprints have escaped his notice. The originals of noaidy 
all the maps in the dilferent volumes of tlie Survey are also from his pen. To him, and 
to the careful printing of the Government of India Press, the Survey owes much freedom 
from clerical errors. 

Last, but hy uo means least, comes the recognition of my obligations to mv friemis 
and fellow- workers at the head-quarters of the British and Fo’ eign Bible Society, and 
particularly to Dr. Kilgour, the Editorial Secretary, and Mr. Darlow, the Ijitei’ary 
Superintendent. Nothing can exceed the sympathy and the practical help which they 
constantly accorded to me in the course of my inquiries into tlie history of tlie 


' Sperimens cf the Dia'cct.i spoken in oT«Ti?y/>9i-e, by the Rev. G. .\Iaca!ist“r, Allahabad Mltiejoii 

Press. 1898. 

’ Kow Professor in Oslo (Kristiania/ University. 

■’His contributions were; — ol. Ill, Parts i, ii (a portion), and iil (Tibeto-Burman languages), Vol. TV (Dravidi.a'u 
and MundS languages), VoL VII (Marathi), most of Vol. I,X, Part iii (Bhil languages), and Vol. XI (Gipsy languages.; 
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literatures of tlie Indian languages. Of these literatures Biblical translations form an 
important part, and, in the case of many less known forms of speech, formed the only 
printed materials available. These -were most liberally placed at my disposal, and were 
even procured for me ivhen not obtainable in Europe. That monument of learning 
and completeness, the Historical Catalogue of Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Library of the Society, by Mr. Darlou’ and Mr. Moule, was a never-failing source 
of accurate information, much of Avhich has been embodied in the bibliographical 
sections of the Survey, and what better tribute to it can I pay than to end these remarks 
■with the colophon, taken from de Dieu’s edition of Revelation,^ which closed that 
magnificent work : — 

lAM VALE, LECTOR HVMANISSIME, ET LABORIBVS NOSTRIS PRVERE, EX QVIBVS SI QVID 
FRVCTVS CAPIS, TOTVM ILL’VD OPT. MAXIMOQVE DEO ACOEPl'VM REPBEATVR, CVIVS VNIVS 
L^LOPIAM HIG SPECTAMVS, CVIQVE LAVS ET HONOS DEBETVR IN SEMPITERNVM. 


^ Leyden, ltjZ7. 
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Volume Ml — Part II. 

SIMI OR SEMA. 


Page 222 — 

As stilted in the Addenda Minora, I have been informed hy Mr. J. H. Hntton, C.I.E., 
“the author of A Rudimentary Ormnmar of the Serna Noga Language, and of The Serna 
No gas (London, 1921), that the langmige described in the Survey represents tiie Lazmi 
dialect, 'which is very different from the language sjxiken hy the greater part of the tribe. 
To the kindness of that gentleman I owe the following list of words in the Serna language 
which is in general use. 

Mr. Hutton explains that the pronunciation of the vowels varies considerably, not 
only between villages, but between individuals. The normal value of a vowel is also 
very illusive, and varies between the long and short quantities. Only where the vowel is 
very definitely long or short, have the marks ~ for long and ^ for short been used. The 
letter rt indicates the sound of the rt in ‘pant’, and, as usual, the mark ' indicates the 
.stress accent. 
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English. 

6ema. 


English. 

Seina. 

1. One 

laki, (jin counting') khe. 

25. 

Tour 

. nokomi. 

2. Two 

kini. 

26. 

He 

. pa. 

3. Three 

kuthu. 

27. 

Of him 

, pa-. 

4. Tour 

hidhi. 

28. 

His 

. pa-. 

5. Five 

pongu. 

29. 

They 

. f»ano. 

6. Six 

tsogho. 

SO. 

Of them . 

. pano-. 

7. Seven 

tslni. 

31. 

Their 

. panokomi. 

8. Eight 

tache. 

32. 

Hand 

, aonmzi, {arm and hand) 

aon. 

9, Nine • 

toku. 

33. 

Foot 

. akiiptimizhi. {l^g and foot) 
akupu. 

10. Ten ... 

cheghi ; ohiighi. 

34. 

Nose 

. auhiki. 

11. Twenty 

muku. 

35. 

Eye 

. anhyeti. 

12. Fifty 

Iho p5ngil. 

36. 

Mouth 

. akichi. 

13. Hundred . 

akSh. 

37. 

Tooth 

. ahu. 

14. I . 

ni, ni-ye. 

3S. 

Ear 

. akini. 

15. Of me 

i- 

30. 

Hair 

. (of head) n.sa. : (of body nnd 
of artimah) am hi. 

16. Mine 

i-. 

40. 

Head 

. akutsii. 

17. We ... 

niu. 

41. 

Tongue 

. amill. 

18. Of us . 

. tV 

niu-. 

42. 

Belly 

. apfo. 

19. Onr 

niSkomi. 

. 43. 

Back 

. akicbe. 

20. Thou 

no. 

44. 

Iron 

. a ‘i. 

21. Of thee 

0-. 

45. 

Gold 

• • 

22. Thine 

0-. 

46. 

' 

Silver 


23. You . . . . 

no. 

i 

47. 

• 

Father 

. apu. 

24. 01 you 

no-. 

■ 48. 

i 

.L. 

Jlother 

, j aza. 

1 
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Sema. j, 

English. 

Sema. 

49. Brother . 

1 

{elder) amn ; (younger) 
atakuzu. 

75. Camel 


50. Sister 

(elder) afu ; (younger, if 
male speaking) achepfn; 1 
(younger, if woman 

\ speaking) atsonupfu. I 

I 

76. Bird 

aghao. 

51. Mau 

timi. 

77. Go . 

1 ghwo-, gn-, WU-. 

52. Woman - 

! totimi. 

78. Eat 

chu-. 

53. Wife 

1 anipfn. 

79. Sit . 

Ika-. 

54. Child 

ann, itimi. 

80. Come 

gwoghe-. eghe-. 

55. Son ... 

ann. 

i 1 

81. Beat 

hS. 

56. Daughter 

anu, alimi, ilimi. 

82. Stand 

pntughwo-. (stand up) 

ithon-. 

57. Slave 

' ... 

1 

83. Die 

ti-, ti-wn-, tin-. 

58. Cultivator 

I 

i 

1 ••• 

1 

84. Give 

tsu-. 

59. Shepherd 

\ 

i 

1 

i 

85. Run 

pc-. 

€0. God ... 

i Alhou, Timilhon (•<^ Iho-, 
create). 

86. Up . 

knngu. 

61. Devil 

(spirit of the earth) tegha- 
mi. 

87. Near 

avile. 

62. Sun 

tsukinhye (heaven-house- 

eye). ! 

88. Down 

aohilin. 

63. Moon 

akhi. j 

” 

89. Far 

ghachetva, ala kusua (dis- 
tant way). 

64. Star 

ay5, ayesu. 

90. Before 

azuno. 

•65. Fire 

ami. 

91. Behind 

athin. 

66. Water 

azu. 

92. Who ? . , . 

kn, kull-kia ? 

67, House 

aki. 

93. What ? . 

kiu ? 

68 Horse 

kura (■< Hindustani gh^ra) 

94. Why ? . . . 

kiu-shia ? 

■69. Cow 

amishi. 

95. And 

-Dgwo (enclitic to the first 
of two nouns coupled), 
eno. 

70. Dog 

atsu. 

96. But 

-mu {enclitic to the verb), 
ti-shia-mu. 

71, Cat ... 

akusa. 

97. If . 

(participle used). 

72. Cook 

awn-du ; hen, awu-khu. 

98. Te.s 

ih. 

73. Duck 

' 

99. No . 

mo.* 

74. Ass . • • ‘ 

f. 

100. Alas 

aiya. 


Sema — 


English. 

Sema. 

English. 

|i 

i 

' Sema. 

101. A father . 

apu. 

128. A good ■woman . 

i totimi kevi. 

102. Of a father 

apu pa- {preceding govern- 
ing noun : father his 

, 129. A bad boy 

i 

1 apumi , kesao. apumi 
i ’Ihoke.sa. 

1 

103. To a father 

apu vile. 

130. Good women 

totimi kevi. 

104. From a father 

j apu lo. 

1 

131 . A bad girl 

/ 

ilimi Thokesa. 

105. Two fathers 

apu kini. 

1 132. Good 

1 

akevi, alio. 

106. Fathers 

apu-no (but the singular is 
ordinarily used). 

133. Better 

hupau-ye hipau akevi 

(this is better than that). 

107. Of fathers 

apuno pano-. 

134. Best 

akevi - 0 . 

108. To fathers 

apuno ■vile. 

i 1.35. High 

chukumoghai. 

109. From fathers 

apuno lo. 

; 

136. Higher 

li 

-ye chukumoghai. 

110. A daughter 

alimi. 

1 

137. Highest . 

chukumoghai-o. 

111. Of a daughter 

aUmi pa-. 

138. A horse 

knru laki. 

112. To a daughter . 

alimi vile. 

139. A mare 

... (Sernas have no horses,) 

113, From a daughter 

alimi lo. 

140. Horses 

kuru . 

114. Two daughters 

alimi kini. 

141. Mares 

... 

115. Daughters 

alimi. 

' 142 A bull . 

1 

amishi-tsu laki. 

1 16. Of daughters 

alimi pano-. 

t 

143. A cow 

amishi-khnkhoh laki. 

117. To daughters 

alimi vile. 

, 144. Bulls 

amisbitsfi-ho*. 

118. From daughters 

alimi lo. 

! 14.'i. Cows 

amishikhukhoh-6^ 

119. A good man 

timi kevi. 

1 

j 146. A dog 

1 ! 

atsu-li laki. 

120. Of a good man 

timi kevi pa-. 

■ 147. A bitcb 

j 

atsii-ani laki. 

121. To a good man . 

timi kevi vile. 

1 148. Dogs 

atsiili-ok 

122. From a good man . ; 

timi kevi lo. 

j 149. Bitches . . . : 

atshani-o^. 

123. Two good men . 

timi kevi kini. 

1 

150. A he goat 

anyeh-tsu laki. 

124. Gcod man 

timi kevi. 

i 

151. A female goat . .1 

i 

anye-khukhob laki. 

125. Of good men 

timi kevi pano-. 

152. Goats . . . ! 

i 

anyeh-6*. 

126. To good men 

timi kevi vile. 

153. A male deer . . j 

ashe-tsii laki. 

127. From good men 

timi kevi lo. 

1 

154. A female deer . . | 

ashe-khnkholi laki. 


' These plural forma are very rare, the aineular being generally employed instead. 
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English. 


Sema. 


English. 


Sema. 


155. Deer 

. ashe-oh 

1 82. W e beat . 

niu-na he-ni. 


156. I am 

> iiiye a-ni. 

183. You beat 

no-na he-ni. 


157. Thou art . 

• no a-ni. 

184, They beat 

pano-iia he-ni. 


158. He is 

159, W e are 

• • pa a-ni. 

• niu a-ni. 

185. I beat {Past Tense) 

186. Thou beatest {Past 

Tense) . 

i-na he-ke (or he 
he-keana, and so 
out the tense). 

no-na he-ke. 

vai, or 
through^ 

160. You are 

• * no a-ni. 

187. He beat {Past Tense) 

pa-na he-ke. 


161. They are . 

• * pano a-ni. 

188. We heat (Past Tense) 

nifi-na he-ke. 


162. I was 

• ■ iiiye ’ke. 

. 189. You beat {Past Tense) 

no-na he-ke. 


163. Thou wast 

• ■ no a-ke. 

190. They beat (Past Teuse) 

pano-na he-ke. 


164. He uvas 

• • pa a-ke. 

191. I am heating 

tii\ e he-a-ni. 


165. We were 

. niu a-ke. 

192. I was beating 

i-na he-a-ni- ke. 


166. You were 

. . no a-ke. 

19.3. I had beaten 

(Yo pluperfect form 

)• 

167. Tlieywere 

pane a-ke. 

194. I may beat 

i-na be-ni-kyeni. 


168. Be . 

• a-lo. 

19.5. I 'iiall beat 

i-iia he-ui. 


169. To be 

. a- 

196. Thou wilt beat 

no-na he-ni. 


170. Being 

. a-ye. 

197. He will beat 

pa-na he-iii. 


171. Having been 

* a-puzuno. 

198. We shall beat . 

niu-na he-ni. 


172. I may be . 

. uiye a-kyeni. 

199. You will beat 

uo-na he-ni. 


173. T -hall be 

niye n-ni. 

200. They wdl heat 

pand-na he-ni. 


174. I should be 


2b 1. I should beat 



175. Beat 

. he-lo. 

202. I am beaten 

(A'u passive in use). 


176. To beat 

. he-. 

203. I was beaten 



177. Renting 

. he-aye. 

2b4. I shall be beaten 

1} 


178. Having beaten 

. he-no, he-puzu, he-puziiiiu. 2115. I g.> 

niye wii-ni. 


179. I beat 

. i-na he-ni. 

200. Thou goest 

no wu-ni. 


180. Thou beatest 

, no-na he-ni. 

207. He goes 

pa 'wu-ni. 


181. He beats . 

, , : pa-na he-ni. 

208. We go 

niS svu-ni- 



* These plural forms are very rare, the 

singular heiivj .-enerally etnploi el in-tead. 
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English. 


Seraa. 


English. 


Sema. 


209 . 

210 . 

211 . 

212 . 

213 . 

214 . 

215 . 

216 . 

217. 

218 . 

219. 

220 . 

221. 

222 . 

223. 

.224. 

, 225 . 


You go 
They go . 

I went 

Thou wentest 

He went . 

We went 

You went 
They went 
Go . 

Going 

Gone 


no wn-ni. 


pano wu-ni. 


, niye wu-ke (or wu-vai, or 
wu-ve-ke). 

, I no-na wu-ke. 

. pa-na wu-ke. 

. , niu-na wu-ke. 

. no-na wu-ke. 

. pano-!ia wu-ke. 

. wu-lo. 

. wu-ave. 


226. In the hou.-^e is the 1 kuru metsoghoi pa-ziii aki 
saddle of the white .seleku ani. 

horse. j 

I 227. Put the saddle upon j pa-kiche-shou zin pavet.siil". 
j| his back. i 

^ 228. I have beaten hi.s son ina pa-nu akkeh [ciine] 
with many .stripes. knthomo heke. 

229. He is grazing cattle on paua amishi athoh-shir.i 


the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 


akhye-ani. 

pana asti (free) hnpao 
{that) chiiiu [under j 
kuru-shou ika-ani. 


j. 2;'!1. His brother is taller pa-fu-ye ps-mu akushoh 
I' than his sister. (his elder brother 

I his elder sister), 

I 232. The price of that is ' pa-me {its price) ghaka 
ij two rupees and a kini-ngo ailiili ani. 

■I half. 

j. 233. My father lives in that i-pu aki hupa kitla-lo imii- 
1 sm.all house. ani. 


. ke-wu. 


j; 234. Hive this rupee to him. ghaka hipa pa tsu-lo. 

;! ' 

■235. Take those rupees i ghaka Iiupao pa-lo kesrha ■ 
;i from him. lulo (keglja-lu-, S'ia:e>i. 

j take), 

* I 

How old is this horse ? I kuru hipa amphe (tear) 236. Boat hi, a well an,l i allokei tfwffj pa he-puzuno. 


What is your name ? | o-zhe ku kya r 


How far i.s it from 
here to Kashmir ? 


kije aui kya F 

hilao-lo Kashmir ala (road) 
kije ani kya ? 


How many sons are | o-pu pa-ki-lo amt kije aui 
there in your father’s j kya ? 
house ? I 

i . 

I have walked a long I ina ishi (to-day) ala kiisua 
way to-day. j iluegheke ( < ilue-, walk, 

-h e gh e-. come). 

The son of my uncle is i-pu pa-rau pa-nu pa-chopfu 
married to his sister. atiipfu luvai (iiiy father’s 
elder brother’s son has 
taken his younger sister 
to wife). 


bind him with ropes. ‘ akeghe-pfe pa tsijghfilo. 

237 Draw water from the azUki-lo azii pfu-eghelo 
well. water from the 

spring. IFelfs are un- 
known). 


238. Walk iiefore me. 


i-zuno iluelo. 


1 239. Who.se boy coine.t be- o-thiu kuu apumi egh-ani 
hind you ? kya 

240. from whom did you nono hupahi kn-Ki-ii. 

buy that ? khiirai kya r 

241. From a shopkeepor of agana (village) alhikishim;- 

the village. ki-lo. 
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ADDENDA MAJOKA. VOLUME III — PAET II. 


CHANG OR MOJUNG. 

Page 383, Chung or Mojnng — The Lisi of IVords iti .this language (see pp. 344fl'.) 
was taken under sjreat difficulties as the tribe was at the time liardlv known. ^Mr. J. 
H. Hutton, C.I.E , has since then very kindly sent me a corrected list, which 1 here 
reproduce. Eegarding Mr. Hutton’s spelling, it must be explained that in Chang the 
length of the vowel in any particular word commonly varies between long and short, 
according to the speaker of the flow of the sentence. It is hence rarely significant 
The signs " and “ are therefore used only when a vowel is very definitely long or short. 
Stress is indicated bv the acute accent. The letter li indicates tbe sound of the a in 

t. 

‘ pant,’ and d the u in ‘flutter.’ The letter 6, which occurs in a fe^v words, represents 
an 0 slightly broader than the o in ‘ got ’ perhajjs as in ‘ gone ’, and shorter than the oo 
in ‘broad.’ In this way then in the word ‘ Chang ' itself, though marked long on 
p. 333, is not as long as that of the d in ‘ father.’ Mr. Hutton informs me that, as he 
hears it, the word ‘ Mojung ’ would he better spelt ‘ Mozung.’ He adds, in correction 
of my statement that there is only one small village on the west face of the Eatkoi 
range: — ‘ There are only two Chang villages west of the Dikhu Eiver, and in adminis- 
tered British territory, but the tribe is almost entirely located west of the Patkoi. The 
principal village is called Tuensang by Changs, and Mozuugjami by Aos.’ 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE 

CHANG NAGA LANGUAGE. 


English. 

Chang Xaga. 

1 

English. 

1 

j Chang Xagi. 

1. One 

• 


• 

1 chie. 

1 

! 25. Tour 

j ha- (jvefii’td fn noun). 

2. T-ito 

• 


• 

1 . 

i 

26. He . . . . 

\ han. 

3. Three 

• 


• 

j 

earn. 

27. Of him . 

j bau-e-ba (preceding the 
noun). 

4. Four 

• 


• 

lei. 

23. His 

hau- {prefixed to noun). 

5. Fiye 

• 


• 

ngau. 

29. They 

hau-an. 

6. Six 

• 


• 

1 iak. 

30. Of them . 

hau-an-B-bn. 

7. Seven 

• 


• 

nyet. 

31. Their 

hau-an-e-bu. 

8. Eight 

• 


• 

sat. 

32. Hand 

yik. 

9. Nine 

• 


• 

guh. : 

33. Foot 

' 

yo 

10. Ten 

• 


• 

an. 

34. Nose 

kung. 

11, Twenty 

• 


• 

eau-chie. 

35. E\'e . , 

nyek. 

12. Fifty 

• 


• 

iln-chin’-sim [i.e. the ten 
short 0 / sixty (sau-sanij,} 

36. ilouth 

sampling. 

13. Hundred 

• 


• 

sau-ngau. 

37. Tooth 

hau. 

14. I . 

• 


• 

ugo. 

3S. Ear , , 

11(5. 

15. Of me 



• 

nge-bu {preceding the 

nouni). 

39. Hair 

kulo {of head), uwi {of 
body, Or of beasts). 

16. My . 



• 

ka- or kii- {prefixed to 
noun). 

40. Head 

khti. 

17. We 

• 


• 

kann or kunn {excluding 
person addressed), siun 
{including the person 
addressed). 

41. Tongue 

lishiinc!'. 

18, Of us 

• 

• 

• 

/ 

kan^-e-bu or kun-e-bu ; 
san-e-bu {both preceding 
the noun). 

42. Belly 

shimung, shumung. 

19. Our 

• 

• 

■ 

i>&- or ku- {prefixed to ' 
noun). 1 

43. Back 

tak. 

20. Thou 

• 

• 


no. 

( 

44. Iron . , , 

nani. 

21. Of thee 

• 

• 

■ 

I 

1 

ka-bu {preceding the noun). 

i 

45. Gold 

{no ivord). 

22. Thy 

• 

• 

• 1 

'kst,-{prefixed to noun). 1 

46. Silver 

sampiik-nani (t.e, }'?(p€6~ 

23. You 

• 

• 

• , 

kann. ; 

47. Father 

apo. 

24. Of you 

• 

• 

'1 

1 

kan-e-bu {preceding the i 
noun). 1 

48. Mother 

any 11 . 
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English. 


Chang JJaga. 


Engliah. 


Chang Naga. 


49. Brother 

■ 

ajei, ajai { eld»r) ; ana 
(younger). 

50. Sister 

• 

anou (elder) ; ana 

(younger). 

jl. Man 


m&t (human-being); p<5su 
(male). 

52. Woman 

• 

yaksa. 

53. Wife 

• 

yaksa, yak ; cham-pa-bu 
(houselceeper). 

54. Child 

• 

na-sbou. 

55. Son 

• 

shou. 

56. Daughter 

■ 

yaksa shou. 

57. Slave 

• 

an, matan. 

58. Cultivator 

• 



59. Herdsman 

• 

shatto-namto chugh pu 
(one who watches). 

60. God 



61. Spirit 

. 

mughka (i.e.from the shy). 

62. Snj 

• 

chanyn. 

63. iSIoon 

• 

Utnyu. 

64. Star 

• 

i 

kiincho Uchu. 

65. Fire 

• 

wan. 

66. Water 

• 

tel. 

67. Hovrse 

• 

. 

' charn, 

j 

68. Horse 


} kori, knri (i.e. ghora, a 

1 borrowed ti'ord). 

6v. Cow 

• 

i 

raasu. 

! 

70. Dog 

• 

kei. 

71. Cat 

• 

tanila (domestic) ; kan 

uvild). 

72. Cock 

• 

au-pang (male fowl). 

73. Duck 

• 

pbatak (i.e, batak, a 

borrowed icord). 

74. Ass 

• 

; 

75, Camel 


! 


I 


76. Bird 

• 

ao. 

77. Go 


hau-. 

78. Eat 

• 

shau-; sau- (of rice, when 
‘ rice ’ is not 'mentioned). 

79. Sit 

■ 

s&t-. 

80. Come 

1 

1 

i lo-. 

81. Beat 


ngam-. 

82. Stand 

• 

luo-. 

83. Die 

j 

1 

hai-. 

84. Give 


kn-. 

85. Run 

• 

lang-. 

86. Up 

• 

‘ iniigha. 

87 Near 

• 

ny&ngbua. 

8''. Down 

• 

panga. 

89. Far 

• 

■sabn, Lego. 

90. Before 

• 

te-tanga. 

91. Oehind . 

• 

i 

paiui. 

92. WhoH 

• 

1 

1 an y 

93. What ? 

• 

ai? 

94. Why y 


ai-la r 

95. And 

• 

1 toke. 

96. But 

• 

Ian ; pa (preceded by parti- 
ciple). 

97. If 


-si (enclitic to verb). 

98. Yes 

• 

hagh, bout, he. 

99. No 

• 

! iigh, chi (‘ that is w-rong’ ), 
i aki or agfi (‘ not ’). 

100. Alas 

• 

aiigh-a. 

101. A father . 

• 

apO chie. 

102. Of a father 

• 

po chie-bu (following 

governing noun). 


i 
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Knglish. 

1 Chang Naga. 

English. 

10:^. To a father 

pO chie-aitang, pS chie- 
chungto. 

128. A good woman 

104. From a father . 

pO chie-ka 

129. A bad boy 

lO-"). Two fathers 

t p'l ni. 

130. Good women 

lOtj. Fathers 

' pO sie shoug. 

131. A bad girl 

107. Of fathers 

pO sie-bn. 

132. Good 

It'S. To fathers 

p5 sie-ait^Dg, pO sie-chung- 
to. 

133. Better 

109. From fathers 

pfi sie-ka. 

134. Best 

110. A daTigbter . • 

jaksa sho chie. 

135. High 

111. Of a daughter . 

yaksa sho-e-bu. 

13C. Higher 

112. To a daughter 

yaksa sho-aitang, yaksa 
shO-chnngto. 

137. Highest . 

113. From a da^ighter 

yaksa sbo-ka. 

■ 

138. A horse . 

1 1 4. Two daughters . 

yaksa shO ni. 

139. A mare 

115. Daughters 

yaksa sha sie. 

140. Horses 

1 1 G. Of daughters 

yaksa sha sie-bu. j 

141. Mares 

117. To daughters 

yaksa sha sie-aitaug. yaksa 

142. A bull 


sha sie-chung to. 


118. From daughters 

yaksa .sha sie-ka. 

143. A cow 

1 1;'. A good man 

mat maibu chie. 

114. Bulls 

120. Of a good man . 

mat maibu chie-bu. 

145. Cows 

121. To a good man . 

mat maibn chie-ohungto. 

146. A dog 

122. From a good man 

mat maibu chie-ka. 

147. A bitch 

123. Two good men 

mat maibu nyi. 

148. Dogs 

124. Good men 

mSt maibu shang (shang 
suggests a considerable 
number.) 

149. Bitches 

12.5. Of good men . . , 

mat maibu shang-e-bu. 

150. A he goat 

12(3. To good men 

mat maibu shang-chnngto. : 

151. A female goat 

127. From good men , 

mat maibu shang-ka. j 

1 

i 

1 


1 

1 

152. Goats 
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English. 

'Chang Naga. 

English. 


Chang Xaga. 

153. A male deer 

j meishi pang chie (a barking 

1 deer : no word for ‘ deer ’ 
generally^. 

. 179. Ibeat 

• 

ngg ngSm-ta. 

154. A female deer , 

meishi pi chie ; meishi sawa 
i iiyu chie (one that has not 
brought forth young}. 

; 180, Thou beatest 

1 

f 

• • 

nye ng&m-ta. 

155. Deer 

meishi .sh6ng. 

, is]. He beats . 

• 

hau-e ng&m-ta. 

156. I am 

ngo kia. 

182. We beat . 

• 

k&n-e (or s&n-e) ng&m-ta 

157., Thou art 

no kia. 

183. You beat 

• 

kan-e ng&m-ta. 

158. He is , . . 

hau kia. 

1 

1 184. They beat 
\ 

• 

hau-an-e ng&m-ta. 

159. We are 

kann (or sauu) kia. 

j. 185. I beat (Past T ense} 

1 

nge ng&m-pe. 

160. You are . 

kanu kia. 

186. Thou beatest 
Tense}. 

!■ 

(Past 

nye ng&m-p§. 

161. They are . 

hau-an kia. 

j 187. He beat (Past Tense} 

1 

hau-e ng&m-p6. 

162, I -vraB 

ngo kia. 

1 

j 188. We beat {Past Tense) 

kan-e (s&n-e) nq&m-pe. 

163. Thou Tvast 

no kia. 

!, 

189. You beat {Past Tense) 

' 

kan-e ng&m-pe. 

164. He wa.s 

han kia. 

' ]y0. They beat 
Tense}. 

(Past 

hau-an-e ng&m-p§. 

165. We were . 

kSnn (sann) kia. 

191. I am beating 

■ 

nge ng&m-ta. 

166. You were . 

kann kia. 

192. I was beating 


nge ng&m-pu kia. 

167. They were 

hau nn kia. 

1^3. I had beaten 


ngo ng&m-an kia 

168. Be . 

ki-ashi. 

194. I may beat 


ng§ ng&m-labu yingk 
(perhaps I shall beat}. 

169. To be 

ki- 

195. I shall beat 


nge ngSm-labu. 

170. Being 

ki-jini (while remaining}. 

196. Thou wilt beat 


nye ngSm-labu. 

171. H.aving been 

ki-anyu. 

107. He will beat 


hau-e ng&m-labn. 

172. 1 may be . 

ngo ki-laps&m. 

198. We shall beat . 


k&n-e (sSn-e) ng&m-labu. 

173. I shall be . 

ngo ki-labu. 

199. Yon will beat . 


kan-S ng&m-labu. 

174. 1 should be 

ngo ki-labu kia. 

200. They will beat . 


hau-an-e ngam-labu. 

175. Beat 

nq&m-ashi. 

201. I should beat 


... 

176. To beat 

ng^m- 

202. I am beaten 


kSto ng&m-ta (heats me}. 

177., 'Beating . 

ngSm-jini (while beaming}. 

203. I was beaten 


k&to ng&m-pe. 

178, Havinsr beaten . 

ngto-anju. 

204. I shall be beaten 

• i 

j 

k&to ng&m-labu. 
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Euglisli. 

Chaug Xaga. 

Euglish. 

Clian^ Xaga. 

205. I go 

' ngo hau-ta. 

225. The son or mv 

ka-po-ung-bo ^h5-e hau-bu 



paternal uncit is 

na uga-ke. 



married to hit. 


20G. Thou goe.'t 

no hau-ta. 

younger sister. 




226. In the house is the 

kori thupai-bu jin cham-a 

207. He goes . 

hau hau-ta. 

saddle of the white 

kia (no word for ' saddle’). 



horse. 


208. We go . . • 

kaiin (-aun) hau-ta. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

kori-bu thak jiu chlu-ashi 



liis back. 

( 

209. You go . 

kann hau-ta. 

22S. I have beaten his son 

ngo hau-shft-to 11 (cane) 



with many stripes. 

aibu (much) ngim-pe. 

210. Thev go . 

hau-an hau-ta. 

22'.'. He is grazing cattle ou 

hau-e shui-a masii lam- 



the top of the hill. 

shau-bu (search-eaier) 




1 chiig-ta (is watching). 

211. 1 went 

ngc hau-kC* 





230. He is .sitting on a horse 

hau khtvo pu-oanga kori- 



under that tree. 

thak-a .sat-a-ke. 

212. Thou weutest 

no hau-ke. 





231. His elder brother i.s 

hau-jei hau nO-tochi lo-ke 



taller than his elder 

(lo-bu=fuZZ). 

213. He went . 

hau hau-ke. 

sister. 




232. The price of that is 

kbwo-e-bu (of that) nam 

214. We went . 

kanu (sann) hau-ke. 

two rupees and a 

(price) nam (rupee) uyi 



half. 

adali (eight anna piece) 




chie (one). 

215. You went 

kann hau-ke. 





233. My father lives in that 

kh-p5 chani ham-bu (small) 



small house. 

kani (that) kia. 

216. They went 

hau-an hau-k§. 





234. Give this rupee to him 

nam hO han-la ku-^shi. 

217. Go . 

hau-ashi. 





235. Take those rupees 

khwo nam hau-ka sung- 



from him. 

ashi. 

218. Going 

hau-jini (while going). 

1 




1 236. Beat him well and 

hau mai-sho (well) ng&m- 



j bind him with ropes. 

anyu (having beaten) 

219. Gone 

hau-bu (adjectival). 

1 

liigh-e (with creeper) 




kiigh-ashi (bind). 

220. What is your name ? . 

kS-bu nyen au F 

237. Draw water from the 

tei-yungla-ka (from water 



i well. 

1 

for drinking) tui kuba. 

221. How old is this horse ? 

kori hau p6 (year) lating 

238. Walk before me 

ka-thi (my face) tanga 


(how many)? 


(before) p.u-’shi (walk). 

222. How far i.s it from 

ha-ka Kohima la lok ohie 

239, Whose boy comes be- 

au-shou ka-paia pai-ta ? 

here to Kohima ? 

yinke ? 

* 

hind you ? 


223. How many sons are 

ka-p3-bu ch5m-a shou-si 

240. From whom did you 

khwo auka chek-ko (for 

there in vour father’s 

lating ki ? 

buy that ? 

cheg-ke)? 

house ? 




224. I have walked a long 

ngo that (to-day) sa-ko pai- 

! 241. From a shopkeeper of 

,sang-a (fu village) nam- 

way to-day. 

ke. 

; the village. 

seibu-ka (from a trader). 
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TANGKHUL. 

Pagts 480ff . — The following corrections to the List of Words in. Tanghhulare made 
from Mr. Pettigrew’s grammar. 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE 
TANGKHUL (UKHRUL) LANGUAGE. 


English. 



Tangkhul (Ukhrul). 

English. 

Tangkhul (Ukhrul). 

1. 0n3 . 



khatka. 

26. He . 

a. 

2. Two . 


• 

khani. 

27. Of him 

a-wui, a- 

3. Three 

■ 

• 

khathum. 

2b. His a-wui-na (is his). 

4. Four 

• 

J 

mati. 

29. They. 

a-thum. 

5. Five 

• 

. ; phanga. 

30. Of them 

a-thum-wui, a- 

6. Six . 

• 

• 

tharuk. 

31. Their 

a-th-am-wui. 

7. Seven 

• 

• 

shini. 

32. Hand 

pang. 

8. Eight 

• 

• 

chishat. ■ Foot 

phei. 

9. Nine 

• 

• 

chiko. 

34. Nose 

natang. 

10. Ten . 

• 

• 

thara. 

35. Eye .... 

mik. 

11. Twenty 

• 


maga. 

36. Mouth 

khamor. 

12. Fifty 

• 


hang phanga. 

37. Tooth 

ha. 

13. Hundred . 

• 

• 

sbakha. 

38. Ear .... 

khana. 

14. I 

• 

• 

i. 

39. Hair 

kui-sam. 

15. Of me 

• 

• 

i-Tvni, i- 

40. Head . 

kui. 

16. Mine 


• 

i-wni-na (is mine). 

41. Tongue 

male. 

17. We . 



i-thum. 

42. Belly 

wuks 

18. Of us 

• 

• 

i-thum-wui, i- 

43. Back 

khumkhor. 

19. Our . 


■ 

i-thum--\vui. 

44. Iron . - . . 

mari. 

20. Thou 


• 

na. 

45. Gold 

sina. 

21. Of thee 

• 

• 

na-\vui, na- 

46. Silver 

iupa. 

22. Thine 

• 

• 

na-wui-na (is thine). 

47. Father 

a-vu. 

23. You 



na, na-tbum. 

48. Mother 

a-va. 

24. Of you 



na-wui, na-thum-wui, na- 

49. Brother 

i-sha-chei (eiisi-l, atrato 
(younger). 

25. Your 

• 


na-wui, na-thum-wui. 

50. Sister 

a-chei-va (elder), agatuiva 
(younger). 
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English. 


Tangkhnl (Ckhrul). 


English. 


Tangkhnl (Ukhrul). 


51. Man . 

. . mayar-nao (wtaZe), mi (per- 1 

son). \ 

j 7^. Eat 

. shei- 

62. Woman 

. , slia-nao. i 

79. Sit . 

. pani- 

53. Wife 

. . a-prei-va. 

\ 80. Gome 

• ra-. 

54. Child 

• • j noshinao. 

■ 81. Beat 

• sbao-. 

1 

55. Son . 

1 

1 

. . { anao mayarnao. 

1 82. Stand 

1 

• nganing-. 

56. Daughter . 

■ • i anao ngalava. 

i 

83. Die 

. thi-. 

57. Slave 

j 

. . ; rao. 

i 

. ^4. Give 

. mi-. 

58. Cultivator . 

1 

. . lui khava mi. 

S5. Ron 

. ngasam-. 

59. Shepherd . 

. ; yao kahoma. 

1 

86. Up . 

• ; atnngshong. 

1 

60. God . 

J 

. Varivara. 

] 

S7. Near 

. ; kangaletii. 

i 

61. Devil 

■ . chip!. 

!>8. Down 

j achingshong. 

62. Sun . 

. . tsimik. 

89. Far 

1 

. ' katat a. 

63. Moon 

. . kachang. 

90. Before 

. rida. 

64. Star . 

. . ' sif.i. 

91. Behind 

. &khaiang, akh^uk. 

1 

65. Fire . 

. . mei. 

1 92. Who ? . 

1 

. i khi-pakhala r 

i 

66. Water 

. . tara. 

98. What? . 

. j khi 'r 

67. House 

. . shim. 

94. Why? 

. khi-sata r 

68. Horse 

. . sigui. 

i| 95. And 

■i 

. angka-la. la. 

69. Cow . 

. . simuk. 

.1 

1 96. But 

. ka. 

70. Dog . 

. . fa. 

: 97. If . 

. akha. 

71. Cat . 

. . la'iii. 

Ij 9,8. Yes 

. ma. 

72. Cock 

. . bar va (hen, har va). 

1' 

99. No . 

1 

f 

. angg.T, 

73. Duck 

. vana. 

; 100. Alas 

. iyavo. 

74. Ass . 

! 

. sigui katha. 

1; 10 1 ^ father . 

j 

. ; ava akha. 

1 

75. Camel 

. . ut 

j 

■ 102. Of a father 

f 

. ^ ava akha-wui. 

76. Bird 

1 

. . vauao. 

1 

! 103. To a father 

. ! ava i\kha-li. 

77. Go 

I 

. . i ra-, tsat', 

1 

. 104. From a father . 

. ava akha-wui eina. 
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English. 

Tangkliul (.Uklirul). 

English. 

Tangkhul (.Ukhnil). 

105. Two fathers 

ava khani. 

132. Good 

ka-plia. 

106. Fathers 

ava bing. 

133. Better 

[dia kamai. 

107. Of fathers 

ava bing-wui. 

1.34. Best 

pha maikapa. 

108. To fathers 

ava bing-li. 

I.3."'. High 

ka-chui. 

109. From fathers 

ava bing-wui eina. 

136. Higher 

chui kamai. 

110. A daughter 

anao ngalava akha. 

137, Highest . 

chui maikapa. 

111. Of a daughter . 

anao ngala\a akha-wui. 

138, A liorse 

sigui a-va akha. 

112. To a daughter . 

anao ngalava akha-Ii. 

139. A mare 

sigui a-la akha. 

113. From a daughter 

anao ngalava akba-\vni 
eina. 

140. Horses 

signi a-va ta-rak-kha. 

114. Two daughters 

auao ngalava khani. 

141. Mares 

.sigui .a-la ta-rak-kha. 

115. Daughters 

anao ngalava bing. 

142. A bull 

simuk a-v,a akha . 

116. Of daughters 

, 

anao ngalava bing-wui. 

( 

143, A cow 

simuk a-la akha. 

117. To daughters . 

auao ngalava bing-li. 

144. Bulls 

simuk a-va ta-rfik-kha. 

118. From daughters 

anao ngalava bing-wui 
eina. 

145. Cows 

simuk a-la ta-rak-kha. 

119, A good man 

mi kapha akbana. 

146, A dog 

fa va akha, 

120. Of a good man . 

mikapba akha-wui. 

147. A bitch 

fa la akha. 

121, To a good man . 

mi kapha akha-li. 

148. Dogs 

fa va ta-rak-kha. 

122. From a good man 

mi kapha akha-wui eina. 

149. Bitches 

fa ia ta-rak-kha. 

123, Two good men . 

mi kapha khani. 

150. A he goat 

me va akha. 

124. Good men 

mi kapha bing. 

131. A female goat . 

me va akha. 

125. Of good men 

mi kapha hing-wui. 

1 52. Goats 

me ta-rak-kha. 

126. To good men 

mi kapha bing-li. 

153. A male deer 

saugai a-va ,akha. 

127. From good, men 

mi kapha bing-wni eina. 

154. A female deer . 

sangvi a-l.i akha. 

128. A good woman . 

sh.inao kapha akhana. 

I.i5. Deer 

saiitrai ta-rak-klui 

129. AUdboj 

noshinao mayarnao ma- ] 
Irapha akhana. j 

156. 1 am 

i-r.a. 

130. Good women 

shanao kapha bing. 

157. Thou ai t . 

na-na. 

131. A bad girl 

Do-hinao ngalanao ma- 
kapha akhana. 

1-58. He is , , . 

i-ua. 
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English. 

Tangkhul (UthrnI). 

English. 

Tangkhul (Ukhrnl). 

159. We are 

ithum-na. 

189. You beat (Fast Tense) 

nathumna shao-wa. 

160. You are . 

na-na. nathum-na. 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

athumna shao-wa. 

161. They are . 

athum-na. 

191, I am beating 

ina shao-da lai-li. 

162. I was 

ina sa-sai. 

192. I was heating 

ina shao-sai. 

163. Thou wast 

liana sa-sai. 

193. I had beaten 

ina shao-hai-ra-sai. 

164. He was 

ana sa-sai. 

194. I may beat 

ina .shao-pai. 

165. We wei-e . 

ithumna sa-sai. 

195. I shall beat 

ina shao-ra, shao-ga. 

166 . You wei-e . 

nathumna sa-.sai. 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

nana shao-ra. 

167. They were 

athumna sa-sai. 

197. He will beat 

ana shao-ra. 

168. Be . 

ngasa-lu, sa-lu. 

198. We shall beat . 

ithumna shao-ra. 

169. To be 

ka-ngasa. 

199. Yon will beat . 

nathumna shao-ra. 

170. Being 

sa-da. 

200. They will beat . 

athumna shao-ra. 

171. Having been 

sa-hai-ra-da. 

201. 1 should beat 

ina shao-ra-li. 

172. I may be . 

ina sa-pai. 

202. I am beaten 

i-li shao-wa. 

173. 1 shall be . 

ina sa-ra. 

203. I was beaten 

i-li shao-sai. 

174. 1 should be 

ina sa-ra-li. 

204. I shall be beaten 

i-li shao-ra Sara, 

175. Beat 

shao-Ia, 

205. 1 go . 

i tsat-a. 

176. To I eat 

ka-shao. 

206. Thou goest 

na tsat-a. 

177. Beating . 

shao-da. 

207. He goes . . 

fi tsat-a. 

178. Having beaten . 

shao-hai-ra-da. 

208. We go . . . 

ithum tsaGa. 

17;^. 1 beat 

ina shao-wa. 

209. You go . 

nathum tsat-a. 

180. Thou beatest 

tiana shao-wa. 

210. They go . 

athum tsat-a. 

181. He beats . 

ana shao-ua. 

211. I went 

i tsat-tu-wa. 

182. We beat . 

ithumna shao-wa. 

212. Tlidu wentest 

na tsat-tu-wn. 

183. Yon beat . 

nathumna shao-wa. 

213. He went . 

a tsat-tu-wa. 

184. They bear . 

athumna shao-wa. 

214. We went . 

ithum tsat-tu-wa. 

185. 1 beat (Fast Tense) . 

ina fhao-wa. 

215. You went 

nathum tsat-tu-wa. 

186. I'hou beatfst {Fas: 

F-,ist). 

nana shac-wa. 

216, They went 

athum tsat-tu-ua. 

187, He beat (Fast Tense) 

ana shao-na 

217. Go , 

tsat-lu. 

1S8. We bear (Fast Isi.se) 

ithuinr.n shao-wa. 

218. Going 

fsat-ta. 



219. Gom 

t^at-ho wa. 
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Volume V — Part i. 

BENGALI. 

Fage 11 . — During the twenty years thnt have elapsed since this volume was pid)- 
lished, much progress has been made in the study of the Bengali language and its early 
literature. For this we are chiefly indebted to the lai)Ours of the Baiigiva Sahitva 
Parishad, a society founded in Calcutta, which has conducted enquiries into both these 
branches of study on a thoroughly scientific basis. For much of what follows, I am 
indebted to one of its most learned members, Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, D.Lit. 
(Lond.). 

Kegarding the origin of the name ‘ Bengal ’, which is discussed on this page, it is- 
now established that, in medieval Bengali literature, the word ' Bahgala ’ ( ?5rtef ) was 
employed to denote what is now Eastern Bengal. The Province of Bengal consisted 
originally of four tracts ; — 

1. ^’areudra or Ganda, correspondiug to ■wbat is uow Xorth Bengal. 

2. Kadlia, ,, West Bengal. 

3. Banga. ,. ,, ,. East Bengal. 

4. fSamatata „ .. The Delta. 

In medieval times, in Bengali literature, the word ‘Bahgala’ began to be used as 
an equivalent for ‘ Bahga ’. 

As early as the closing centuries of the first millennium a. d., the meaning of 
‘ Gauda ’ became extended so as to include West Bengal, that is to say, it was used to 
connote Vareudra and Eadha together, and ‘ Samatata ’ and ‘ Bahga ’ both came to be 
used as synonyms for South-East and East Bengal, respectively. During the same period, 
in Western India, ‘Bahga’ became loosely applied to all Bengal, and this application 
gradually became accepted h) some extent in Bengal itself, and helped to the adoption ii; 
modern times of the western term ‘ Bangala ’ as tJie national name. On the other hand, 
West Bengal, with Nadia for its centre, gradually became known as ‘ Gauda and thus, 
in early, — pre-Moslem, — inscriptions, Gauda and Bahga came to be used as terms for 
West and East Bengal, rcsjiectively. 

At the present day, Bengalis call the whole country ‘Bahgnla’* or • B:ihgla ' nr 
‘ Bangala-des’, in each case, be it observed, the name of the country ending in a long a. 
'I'his term includes all Bengal, North, South, East, and “West. But when they say 
‘ Bahgal-de^’, without the final d of Bahgala, they mean East Bengal,— not any speci- 
fic tract, but the whole area in whit.di the language is characterized by the peculiarities 
noted in this Survey as belonging to Eastern Bengali. A Bengali-speaker, no matter 
n here he comes from, is called a ‘ but a man from East Bengal is called a 

‘ Bcn'/gdV. The forms ‘Bahgala’, ‘Bahgali’, with the wider connotation, are no doubt 
borrowed from the Hindustani (or Western Indian) ‘ Ban gala’ and ‘ Bangdli'. while 
the other forms, Avithout the final d or J, are older, being deriA'ed normalh' from the 
medieA’'al ‘ Bangala and retaining the older connotation of that word. At the present 

‘ Ul th.'j.' word's la.iy indifferently 1)0 spelt witli 77^ or with «. Tims, Bdngdld ov Bdvdld VtSfffl , Baii.'.) 

,r,- Ttdwild <(tWl, and so on So al-o. lower down, we may have Ba77<)'a/ WviST or Banal foi Ea<t Bei. 'al 
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(lay ‘Bangal’ has become a term of contempt. A West Bengali speaker habitually 
employs it in a disparaging sense, although he would call himself a ‘ Bahgali ’ with the 
final « ; and sometimes an East Bengali person will resent the use of the word ‘ Baheal’, 
if accompanied by a tone of voice or gesture of contempt, althougli he will not object to 
his patois and his part of the province being called, respectively, ‘ Bahgal-bliasha ’ and 
‘ Bahgal-des This contemptuous use of the word' Bangal’ is old. It is found in 
Western Bengal writings of the 12th century S and its use to denote East Bengal car- 
ries on the tradition ot an earlier state of affairs, in which the employment of tlie word 
Bahgala in this sense is attested by epigrajAic and literary remains. 

All this would seeui to .show that the mysterious ‘ City of Bengala ’ of the Portu- 
guese writers Avas probably simply the city of Dacca. 

Page 11, line 11 of Text from below. To the remarks on the Sanskritization, as 
practised twenty years ago, I gladly add the following account by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji of the present state of affairs: — 

During the last tvro or three decade."!, there has been quite a revolution in liti rary Bengali. Bankim'.s 
later works already employ a very vigorous style which is more true to the native genius of the language 
than before ; and (except of course in the writings of a clan of Sanskritists) there has been a con.stant 
attempt to bring the literary language more in line with the colloquial. Meanwhile the Calcntta colloquial 
— that used by educated people in West Bengal — rapidly gained ground, Calcutta being the intellectual 
centre of the Bengali nation, and students from every part of Bengal flocking thither in their thousands 
every rear. This fact has brought about a linguistic unity in Bengal such as was never known befoie. The 
upper classes everywhere speak or try to speak the language of the educated people of Calcntta and of the 
surronuding districts, and the old dialectal peculiaritie.s, at least in the speech of the upper classes, are fa.st 
vanishing. We have thus imw a standard colloquial which is understood by all classes, and is spoken every- 
where by the educated. 

Within recent years there has ariseu a strong movement to employ this standard colloquial for purposes 
of otdiuary literature. It has a grammar more advanced than that of the literary language, or sadhu bkashd. 
Thus karitechhe has become korcA/ie or W’Ctf and vfsltl kariy a has become V’t? 

kore ; a large amount of colloquial idioms and words are employed, and the syntax is not the stiff, lifeless 
syntax of High Bengali, but is more flexible, more vivid, and more true to the native spirit. Already in the 
drama, in poetry, and in most novels, the standard colloquial has obtained a dominant position, hut in litei arv 
prose there is still a very numerous class of writers who continue to employ only the forms of High Bengali, — 
forms which represent the state of things in the speech of three or four centuries ago. 

While the Standard (Calcutta) Colloquial has deviated considerably from the old form, the East Bengal 
dialects are on tiie otl’er hand more Conservative, and preserve to a greater extent the forms of the old 
language ; but it must also be said that amoug the advocates of the employment of the Standard Colloquial 
for all literature, ther.' are quite ■» number of writers from East Beugal who, in speaking, have not even 
wholly got rid of their East Beugal accent. In short, we have at the pre.sent day two forms of Beng-ali in 
actual employment, — the sadhu bhdshd, which is sadhu only in .sticking to an older form of grammar, hut is 
not nearly so San.skritized a< it was under the au.spices of the Pandits of the College nf Fort William and their 

successors, — and the chaliti bhSsha. Sir R.abludranath Tagore uses both with equal .strength In 

the Standard Colloquial, as employed in writing, there is ordinarily no attempt to employ any standardized 
or systematized spelling. Tho.se who are more i-arefnl in thi.s matter try to make the .spelling true 1o the 
pronunciation by inserting an ap, strophe, which is intended to .show that an i-sound has teen dropped aiid 
that the preceding a has teen changed to o ; e. g. he does, is kore in both the literary and colloquial 

while having done, —the A o-fyu of literary language, — has bee me kore, in the colloquial, and 

this kore is written or (PftC?, by careless writers simply which may be confused with 

he does. So h'dla he tecame. of the literary lanomage, should, for the colloqui.-d, he written 

holn, hut we find it quite frequently written C5tC^1, CVt®!, ot- 

t For instance, Sarvananda, a writer of West Bengal, in a commentary (dated 1159) on the dictlouaty cdled the 
•Amarakosa’ in explaining the word sidhmald, dried fish, says with evidert contempt, that it is the hind of thin: which 
people who conduct themselves like Bafigalas enjoy. 
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Fage 16, line 19 . — Bengali Literature. Attention must here be clraivn to an im- 
portant book ivlilch has been described in two articles in the Journal of tlie Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad for 1328 b. s. (1916 a. i).), and by Father Hosten in Vol. IX of 
‘ Bengal Past and Present ’. It is entitled Crepar Xustree ' (i. e., Shdstrer) Orth Bhed 
or ‘ The Exposition of the Doctrine of Mercy', an old Bengali account of the Ptoman 
Catholic faith composed by Father Frey Manoel da Assump 9 a 6 , Portuguese Augustinian 
Missionary at Xagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. It was composed throughout in the 
Bengali language written in the Roman character on each left-hand page with a Portu- 
guese version facing it on the right, in the year 1734 a. d., and was printed in Lisbon 
in 1743. A mutilated copy of it has survived in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This, with the same author’s Bengali Vocabulary (see p. 23) and a catechism, 
both printed in the same year, are probably the first books ever printed in the Bengali 
language. The Crepar Xastrer Orth Bhed is of great importance for the history of 
that form of speech, for, owing to its being printed phonetically in the Roman character, 
it gives a very clear idea of the Dacca pronunciation of Bengali in the middle of the 
18th century. 

I have said that this book is probably one of the first Bengali books printed, but it 
is possible that there may have been one earlier. I owe to the kindness of Dr L. 
Barnett of the British Museum the following translation of an extract from the report 
of Francisco Fernandez (died 4. p 1602) to his Jesuit superiors written in 1599 from 
the city of Siripura He says : — 

‘ The children [ at the port of Siripura] came out to greet us, singing in procession 
and begging us most earnestly to teach them and indoctrinate them, because they were 
idle and lost for lack of a teacher. Their entreaty moved us so much that, being unable 
ourselves to attend to their instruction, we arranged with one of those in our company 
that he should set up a school and undertake the [teaching] of these children ; and this 
was the first, and not the least important, act of our Mission. And in order that it 
might be more beneficial, I composed a short Catechism of the mysteries of our faith by 
way of questions and answers, which Father Domingo de Sosa translated into their 
language, and it is profitable not only to the children but also to the adults and to the 
Portuguese themselves ; for they teach thereby the Christian doctrine to their male 
and female slaves and to the people of the land who are subject to them.’ 

This must be the oldest European work in Bengali, but I do not know whether it 
was e\ er printed. Fernandez wrote this letter in January 1599, find embarked on his 
voyage from Cochin to Bengal in May 1598. So the catechism was composed, and trans- 
lated by De Sosa, in 1598. 

' The Portuguese represented the sA-sound of Bengali by x. 

’ Taken from Bartholome Alcazar’s fa dn Jesvs, pTi la Provi'icia de Toledo, Carte 

1 , Madrid, 1710), pp. 2005. 
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ADDENDA MAJORA. VOLrilE V — PART II. 


ORIYA. 

■ 

Fage 870 . — Section dealing with Oriya literature. Babu Moninohan Chakravarti 
has given me the following fuller note, which should be substituted for the account on 
this page taken from Beames’ Comparative Grammar : — 

Excepting a few Baihsabalis, or genealogical works, the entire Oriya literature is in 
pot.'try. The existing works do not go beyond the 16th century a. d.; but Oriya words 
and sentences have been found in inscriptions of the 14tb century. The earliest com- 
positions appear to have been lost. 

Among Pre-British productions the earliest are songs and religious translations. 
The songs are chiefly in the form of chautisds, or grouj)s of four or more couplets, but 
occasionally in cAAawrfas (ordinary verses) or cAAo/Jo/s (groups of six couplets). Asa 
rule they deal with the love of Badha and Krishna, and only rarely with human love. 
Of the religious poems the most popular are ; — 

i. The Bhdgabata of Jagannatha Dasa (first half of 16th century). 

ii. ThQ Bdbdna [Edmdynna?^ of Balarama Dasa {circa first quarter of the 16th 

century) . 

iii. Jhe Bhdvata of Sarola Dasa (not earlier than the first half of the 16th cen- 

tury). 

IV. The Morabaih&a of Achyutananda Dasa (beginning of the 16th century). 

These poems are not translations, hut summaries and free adaptations of the Sans- 
krit originals. They, and especially the Bhdgabata, exercised and still exercise an 
immense influence on the Oriya intellect and feelings ; and, though poetically not of a 
high order, they paved the way for the later poets. 

Among the later poets the chief names are (i) Diua-krushna Dasa, (ii) Upendra 
Bhafija, and (iii) Abhimanyu Samantasiriihara. Iheir poetry more or less follows the 
later Sanskrit classics, and adopts the rules of Sanskrit alamkdras. 

Dina-krushna Dasa preceded Upendra Bhanja and composed the well-known poem 
the Basa-kalldla, which deals w ith the early life of Krishna at Vrindavana and Mathura. 
Every line in it begins with the letter la. 

Upendra Bhanja, who flourished towards the end of the 17th century, belonged to 
the royal family of Gumsura, a petty hill state in the Gan jam District in Madras. ITith 
his father, he was driven out in a family war, and is said to have settled in Xayagarh 
another petty hill state, now in Orissa. The most celebrated of the Oriya poets, and the 
most prolific, his fame chiefly rests on his two fictional poems, the Ldbanyabatl and the 
Edtibralimdndasunclari, both called after the names of their heroines, and on the 
Bakleluaabildsa, which is based on thQ Bdmdyana. He composed in all forty-two wwks, 
of which at least twenty were based on fiction. His poems forms storehouses of rhetori- 
cal excellences and show a master's hand in vocabulary and word selection ; but, by the 
use of innumerable Sanskrit synonyms and verbal formations, his verse has been made 
unintelligible and has further been disfigured by obscene descriptions. 

Abhimanyu SSmantasimhara (a. d. 175S-1&06) also came of a Zamindar’s family. 
He belonged to the Cuttack Disti-ict, and is said to have died at Vrindavana as a Vaishnava 
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ascetic. He is credited with six poems, of which the best known is the Bidaydha' 
chintdinani, based on the Sanskrit Vidagdha-mddhaoa of Ptupa Gosvami, the disciple of 
Chaitanya. Xo other Oriya poem contains so many rhetorical gems or so much 
abstract poetry as this work. 

A century of British occupation and consequent peace iias not yet much stimulated 
Oriya composition. Among recent publications a few poems by Rai Radhanath Ray 
Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools, seem noticeable, but the bulk of modern works con- 
sists of doggrel or of translations or adaptations from English or Bengali. [This was 
written in 1900. — G. A. G.] 

Page 441 . — The following Standard List of Words and Sentences in Oriya has been 
prepared by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti. It is more correct, and is in a more collo- 
quial style than that given on pp. 14111. 


VOL, I, part I. 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE Of?IYA 

(COLLOQUIAL) LANGUAGE. 


English. 

Ofiya. 

Eoglisb. 

Oriya 

1. One . . . . 

eka, gate, gStie. 

26. He . 

se. 

2. Two . . . . 

dui. 

27. Of him 

tara. 

8. Three 

tini. 

28. His . . . . 

tara. 

4. Four 

chaii. 

•29. They 

semane. 

5. Five .... 

pacha. 

30. Of them 

semanahkara. 

6, Six 

chha. 

31. Their 

semanahkara. 

7. Seven 

sata. 

32. Hand 

hata. 

8. Eight 

atha. 

33. Foot 

g6ra 

9. Nine .... 

naa. 

34. Nose 

naka. 

10. Ten .... 

da^a. 

35. Eye ... 

Skhi. 

11. Twenty 

ktlrie. 

36. Month 

muha. 

12. Fifty 

pacha^a. 

37. Tooth 

data. 

13. Hundred 

4ae. 

38. Ear . 

1 

iana. 

14. I . 

(V 

mu. 

39. Hair .... 

bala, ke^a. 

15. Of me . . . 

mOra. 

40. Head . 

1 

munda. 

16. Mine .... 

mOi-a. 

41. Tongue 

jibha. 

17. We . 

1 

ammane. 

12. Belly 

1 

[leta. 

18. Of us ... 

ammauankara. 

, 43. Back 

I 

pithi. 

19. Onr ... 

ammanankara. 

44. 1 1 oil . 

luha. 

20. Thou 

tli. 

45. Gold 

suiia. 

21. Of thee 

ti^ra. 

46. Silver , 

1‘upa. 

22. Thine 

hlra. 

47. Father 

bCpa, biipa. 

23. You .... 

tome. 

48. Mother 

bau ; (grandmother) ma. 

24. Of you . . ^ 

j 

tumbhaiti, (not respectful) 
tOra. 

49. Brother 

bhai. (among Brahmanas) 
liana. 

25. Your . . , ‘ 

tnmbhara, (not respectful) 
Mra. 

50. Sister 

bhaiini, (among Brahmanas) 
iiani.famonjr huw.r classes, 
especially in luri) ana. 
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English. 


Ofiya. 


English. 


Ofiyi. 


51. Man 


— 1 ^1- 

. 1 manisa (homo) ; marda 

(vir). 

! 

78. Eat . . . 1 kha-. 

j 

52. Woman 


. 1 tills ; (female) maikinia. 

79. Sit . . . .1 has-. 

1 

1 

53. Wife 


. ’ maipa. 

80. Come . . . , 

54. Child 

• 

. pila. 

81. Beat 

mar-. 

55. Son . 


. pua. ; 

82. Stand 

;bia hO-. 

56. Daughter . 

• 

. jhia 

83. Die ... 

mar-. 

57. Slave. 


. dasa. 

84. Give 

de-. 

58. Cultivator . 

• 

, chasha. 

85. Run 

daiij-- 

59. Shepherd . 

• 

. mendha-rakhuala. 

86. Up .... 

upare. 

60. God . • 

• 

. Dia. 

87. Near 

pakhe. 

61. Devil 

• 

, 1 asuia, Saltan. 

88. Down 

tale. 

62. Sun . 

• 

, surja. 

89. Far . . . ; 

dura. 

63. Moon 

• 

. 1 chida. 

90. Before . . . 1 

age. 

64. Star . 

• 

. tara, tara. 

91. Behind 

pachhe. 

65. Fire . 

• 

^ % 

. ' nia. i 

92. Who? 

kie ? 

66. W ater 

• 

. paai. j 

93. What? . 

I 

kaana, (in Balasore) kita 

67. House 

• 

. ghara. 

94. Why ? . 

kahiki, kimpa ? 

68. Horse 

• 

. ghora. ! 

95. And . . 

ebang, 0. 

69. Cow . 


. gai. 

96. But . 

kintn. 

70. Dog . 

• 

, 1 knkkura. 

97. If . 

jebc. 

71. Cat . 

• 

. bUei. 

98. Yes 

ha. 

72. Cock . 

• 

, kukura. 

99. No .... 

cahT. 

73. Duck 

• 

. batak, hasa. 

100. Alas 

baya. 

74. Ass . 


. giidha. 

101. A father . 

eka bapa. 

75. Camel 


. Ota. 

102. Of a father 

eka bapa-ra. 

76. Bird . 

• 

. charhei. 

103. To a father 

eka bapa-ku. 

77. Go . 

• 

, la- ). 

! 

104. From a father . 

^ka bapa-tharu. 



English. 

Oriyi. 

Engligh. 

Oriya. 

105. Two fathers 

dui bapa. 

132. Good 

bhala. 

106. Fathers 

bapa-mane. 

133. Better 

apekhya kruta bhala, 

107. Of fathers 

bapa -manafikara . 

134. Best 

sabu-tharu bhala. 

108. To fathers 

bapa manahku. 

135. High 

ucha. 

109. From fathers 

bapa-manahka-tharu. 

136. Higher 

apekbja kruta uclia. 

110. A daughter 

jhia-tie. 

137. Highest 

sabu-tliaru uclia. 

111. Of a daughter . 

jhia-tie-ra. 

138. A horse 

gotie ghora. 

112. To a daughter . 

jhia-ti6-ku. 

139. A mare 

go tie ghorl. 

113. From a daughter 

jhia-tie-tharu. 

140. Horses 

ghorfi-mane. 

114. Two daughters . 

jSrie jhia. 

141. Mare.s 

ghorl-maiie. 

115. Daughters 

jhia-mane. 

142. A bull 

gdtae sandha. 

116. Of daughters 

1 

jiiia-mana^ara. ^ 

143. A Cow 

gStae gai. 

117. To daughters 

jhia-manahku. j 

1-14. Bulls 

sandha-mane. 

118. From daughters 

jhia-manahka*tharu. i 

145. Cows , , 

gai-sabu. gai-mane. 

119. A good man 

jane bhala loka. j 

146. A dog 

g5tie kukkura. 

120. Of a good man . 

1 

jane bhala lokara. ; 

147. A bitch 

gStie mai kukkura. 

121. To a good man . 

jane bhala loka-ku. 

1 

1 

148. Dogs 

kukkura*‘^abu. kukkura^ 

m^e. 

122. From a good man 

jane bhala loka-tharn. i 

149. Bitches 

mai knkkura-sabu. 

123. Two good men . 

dui jana bhala lOka. 

150. A he goat 

g5tie andira rhheli. 

124. Good men 

bhala loka-mane. 

151, A female goat , 

1 

gOtie mai chheli. 

125. Of good men 

bhala loka-manafikara. 

152. Goat.s . , . ' 

chheli-sabu. 

126. To good men 

bhala loka-manahku. 

153. A male deer 

gotae andira harina. 

127. From good men 

bhala loka-manahka-tharu. 

154. A female deer . 

gotae mai harina. 

128. A good woman . 

jane bhala tilla. 

155. Deer 

harina. 

129. A bad boy . 

jane manda halaka. 

156. 1 am 

mu hue, mu achhi ; ame 
lieu, ame achhu 

13(1. Good women 

bliala tilla- mane. 

157. Thou art . 

tu hua. achhu; tumg hua 
achha. 

131. A bad girl 

gfitie manda balika. 

158. He i.'- ... 

>e hue. aclihi. 
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Flnglisli, 


Oriya. 


English. 


Oriya. 


159. IVe are 

ammane heu, achhu. 

160. You are 

tume hua, achha. 

161. They are . 

semane huanti, achhanti. 

1 

162. I was 

mu thili. 

163. Thou wast 

tu thilu. 

164. He was 

se thila. 

165. We were , 

ammane thilu. 

166. You were 

tume thila. 

167. They were 

.=emane thile. 

168. Be . 

hua. 

1 

169. To be 

heba-ku. 

170. Being 

hen. 

171. Having been 

hoi. 

172. I may be . 

mu hoi pm. 

173. I shall be . 

1 mu hebi. 

174. I should be 

1 mi^ra heba uchita. 

1 

175. Beat 

i 

1 mara. 

176. To beat 

! 

mariha-ku 

177. Beating . 

maru. 

178, Having beaten . 

1 

i mari. 

179. I beat 

mu mare. mari. 

180. Thou beatest 

tu maru 

181. He beats . 

se mare 

182. We bt>at . 

ammane maru. 

183. You beat . 

tume mara. 

1 84. They beat 

semane maranti. 

185. I beat (Past Tense) 

1 mu marili. 


186. Thou beatest (Past 
Tense). 

tu marilu. 

187. He beat (Past Tense) . 

he marila. 

188. We beat (Pas^ Tense) . 

ammane marilu. 

189. You beat (Past Tense) 

tume marila. 

■ 190. They beat (Past Tense) 

•semane marile. 

191. I am beating 

mu m^uacbbi. 

, 192. I was beating 

mu maruthili 

! 193. I had beaten 

i 

mu marithili. 

i 1 94. I may beat 

mu mari pari. 

: 195. I shall beat 

mu maribi. 

' 196. Thou wilt beat . 

tu maribu. 

1 

: 107. He will beat 

sg mariba. 

, 198. We shall beat 

,1 

ammane maribu. 

199. You will beat 

tume mariba. 

, 200. They will beat . 

1 

semane maribe. 

1 

1 201. I should beat 

mOra mariba uchita. 

j 202. I am beaten 

1 

mu mara khaicbbi. 

i 

1 203. I was beaten 

I mu mara kbaithili. 

' 204. I shall be beaten 

1 mu mara khaibi. 

1 

205. I go 

mu i'ae. 

■| 

j 206. Thou goest 

j 

tu ]an. 

1 207. He goes . 

1 

1 

1 i'^6- 

j 208. We go 

fimmane jau. 

' 209. You go . 

tume ]aa. 

1 210. They go . 

.-'emane janti. ]ati. 

i 211. I went 

1 

mn 'jfuthili, giili. 

1 


I 


I 212. Thou wente.st . . | tu 'jaitliilu, gahi. 
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English. 

21.S. He went . 

214. We went . 

215. You went 

216. They went 

217. Go . 

218. Going 


j Oriya. 


: 

• 1 se i'aithila, gala. ! 

j 1 

227. 

• ammane jaithiltij galu. 

i 1 

GO 

1 1 

• 1 tume i’aithila, gala. | 

; i 

229. 

- j semaue 'jaithile, gale. 

i 

230. 

• j jaa. 

231. 

. ’jau. 

232. 


■j 


219. Gone 

220. What is yoar name ? . 

221. How old is this horse? 


i'ai. ; 233. 

I, 

tflra na kaana ? | 234. 

ij 

e ghOrara bayasa kete ? 'j 235. 


222. How far is it from | Kasmira e-tharu kete dnra? 

hero to Kashmir ? ; 

I 

223. How many sons are j tSra bapa-ghare keteli pna 

there in your father’s : achhanti ? 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long i mu aji be.si bata chaiichhi. 

way to-day. I 


I 

I 236. 

1 

i237. 
, 238. 
I 239. 


225. The .son of my uncle mtlia hhnruta-pua bhai tara 
i.s maii'ied to his! bhauni-ko bibha heiachhi. 
sister. 

I 


240. 


226. In the house is the 
saddle of the white 
hor.se. 


dhaja ghOrara ]in ghare 
achhi. 


241. 


English. 


Put the saddle upon ‘ 
his back. 

1 have beaten his son ; 
with many .‘-tripes. ' 

He is grazing cattle 
on the top of the i 
hill. 1 

He is sitting on a j 
horse under that j 
tree. | 

His brother is taller j 
than his si-^ter. i 

The price of that is | 
two rupees and a j 
half. I 

My father live.s in that | 
small hou.-ie. | 

Give this rupee to him : 


Take those rupees 
from him. 

Beat him well and 
bind him with ropes. 

Draw water from the 
well. 

Walk before me 


Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

From whom did you 
buy that ? 

From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


ta pithi-re ']in kasha. 

mu ta pua-ku bahut beta-re 
mara raaiichhi. 

se pabura upare gOrn 
chaiau-achhi. 

.se gachha-mule gotie ghOra 
upare Itasi-achhi. 

tara bhai tara bhaiini-thai’u 
dehga. 

tara dam arhei tanka. 

moi'a bapa sehi Sana gharati- 
re rahe. 

ta-ku e tahka-ti dia. 

ta-tharu se tahka-sabu nia. 

ta-ku khub mara 0 daiidi-re 
bandha. 

kua-ru pani karha. 

mO aga-re chala. 

to pachha-re kaha pua isu- 
achhi ? 

kaha-tharu ta-ku kinila ? 

gara jane dokani-tharu. 
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Volume VI. 

Page 65,— Specimen II of the Awadhi spoken in Lucknow District. In a review 
of this Tolume of the Survey in ‘ Saraswati a magazine published in Allahabad, for 
May, 1905, the specinuens of the Awadhi of Lucknow are criticized as incorrecr, and the 
following alternative version of the second specimen is olfered. It is from the pen of 
Pandit Syaui Bihari Misra, whose home is in that District : — 


[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN 

FAMILY. 

Mediate Group. 

Awadhi Dialect, 

EASTERN HINDI. 

(District, Lucknow.) 


. 0\‘ 

TIf ^fT^T I i ^ 

^ fwt cl^Ttt ^ I ^ 

^ ^ I ^wr: 

^ I m ^ TT W<JT\ ^ f^5J ^ 

^ I ^ ^iq ’f^TT qTlcft ^ ’53?T ^ 

^ 'qT sqiT fqi ’qi^i fm ^if^T I TTH ^ Jlt^ 

si 

^ qfecT ^ cT^TTT f ^ ^ ^ifq I q^cT ^ 

ii I ciq ^^ici ixm^ I 

?iqifT t # ^TTcI ^■^■{■^ ^ WTTtfl’ 

^ f ^ 5i 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yak-gSw-ma yakai-lambardar-ke nanhisari bitiya rabai. Jab wabi-ki 

One-village-in one-landlord-of little daughter was. TFhen her 

umiri swara-satrah-bars-ki bbai, tab lambardar-ka wabi-ke-biyah-ki 

age sixteen-seventeen-years-of became, then the-landlord-to her-marriage-of 

phikiri barhi. Wahe-beriya nau-biman-ka bolay-ka larika 

anxiety increased. At-that-time barber-brahma n-to called-having a-boy 

dhurbai patbaini. Tbore-dinan-me eku larika mila. Wabi-se 

to-search-for he-sent. A-few-days-in one boy was-fonnd. Rini-with 

bitewa-ka banabantu bana, auru bimanu pOcbba-ga au biyabe-ki 

the-girl-of horoscope agreed, and the-brdhman loas-consulted and marriage-of 

tayari bbai. Larika-ka bapu awa, au ley-dey-ka 

arrangement took-place. The-boy-of father came, and taking-giving-of 

bat-kabaw boy-lag. Ilajar rupaya babutu kabe sune 

word-saying to-be-began. A-thousand rupees much on-talking on-hearing 

tbik bba. Tab lambardar raji-kbusi-te gharai ge au 

settled became. Then the-landlord pleasure-with to-honse went and 

barat-ka dinu bada-ga. Dukba-ka bapu pandrab 

wedding-p7'ocession-of day fixed-became. Bridegroom-of Jather fifteen 

bajar barati lai-kai, bari-dbum-dbam-te 

thousand member s-of -procession taken-having, greaf-pomp-show-tcith 

dukhini-ke-gbarai awa, auru duware-ki caru boy-lagi. 

to-bride' s-honse came, and dooncay-of ceremony to-he-began. 

Hum-dacbcbbina-ke-migai-ma pandit-se takrar bwai-gai, au latbi 

Fire-sacrifice-gijt-of-demanding-in the-priest-with dispute occurred, and bludgeons 

ohalai-lagi. Babut manaT dunau-kaiti gbayal bbe. Tab 

to-be-wielded-began. Many men both-sides wounded became. Then 

barat risay cbali. Wabe-beriya gSw-ke bbale-manus 

icedding-party being-angry departed. At-that-time the-village-of good-men 

yakattba bwai-kai barat manay-laye. Cbautbe-din 

together become-having the-marriage-party appeased. On-the- fourth-day 

biwabu bba, au barati-lwag bbatu-barbar kbusi-te 

the-marriage took-place, and procession- j)eople rice-great-food pleasure-with 

kbaini, au bida bwai-kai ap'‘ne-gbarai aye. 

ate, and leave-taking taken-place-having to-their-own-house came. 
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Page 86, 1. 10. —I say here that the An-adhl of Kae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the west of Partabgarh. The writer of the review of this volume of the Survey lu 
‘ Saraswati ’ for May, 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Rae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this is true only for those 
parts of Rae Bareli that adjoin Partabgarh. He states that elsewhere not only is it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiswari 
(see page 9). As a specimen of this ‘ Baiswari’, as spoken in other parts of Rae Bareli, 
he gives the following version of the specimen given on j)p. 81 and 85 for West Partab- 
garh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences 
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Dialect. Bareli. 

tf ^ TIT Ttfh T% I ^ Tff^ 

T% I f{J T% I Wn ^ ^ ^ J-RT 

rl ^ I ^ ^■fecl ^T ^ ^ 

^*11 ^ ^ 1 ^■ferT 

WIT TT^ ^Tf “^T 1 grr ^ ^ in:?! 

% I # ’?rf¥W 5^?: w: tt^ i ^ 

t% ^fTTW ^tr vffti f^lf^ T% I ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^^■RT ^ I ^Hfr t^^'R ^ TT^TT^ ^ TTft 

C\ 

>ir I ^ ^ TRT girl ^ f^mfn 'ft i ^rfr ^ »tff 

5fT ^mtfi % ftf ^ gw| sn ^ ^ snWft wft ^ n 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yakau-ke 

One{-)itan)-of 

g5w-bhare-ka 

the-whole-village-to 

raliai. Katha 

icas. The-recital 


ghar-ina katba hoti-rakai. Un 

tlie-house-in a{-religious)-recital icas-taking-place. Be 

nyaiita, din-rahai. Simawaiyau-ina eku Ahirau 

htvUation given-had. The-andience-among one eowherd-also 

sunai-ki-beriya ivabu rwawa Ijaliut karai. Ji 

nt-the-time-oj -hearing he weeping mnch made. What 


■nandit katha Ijaohati rahai, 
Bandit recital reading was, 

uiki-tana ])aitliawai an 
in-a-good-imy made-him-sit and 
pScben ki, ‘ bhagaiii bhai, 
asked that, 


ui wahi-ka premi 

he him of-a-religiovs-tnrn-qf-mind 


•S‘ 

' Sir 


hr other. 


khub kbatir 
'tn uch res I net 
turn yat“na 
yon so-much 


ka 

wh(d 


Yah 


karai. 

mode. 

rwawati 

weeping 


Yak din 
One day 

kabe-ka 
why 


bail P 
are ? 


jnni-kai 

considering 

pandit 

the-Paydit 

linn 
Ton 


suni-kai 


Abi 


I'^vi-a 


auran 


ka jani-parat-bai r ’ 

lohat understand.'’ This heard-haviuy the-cowherd still-more 
jivar rwawai-lag. TYah bM'ala ki, 'Mab^raj, more eku 

violently to-iceep-began. Be said that, ‘ Beverend-Sir, to-me one she-huffalo 

biyani-rabai. Wab najaryay-gai au parauna-ka nagacbyay na dei 

calved-had. She hecame-sick and the-calf to-approach not allotved. 


jwar 

violently 

bbaisi 
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Parauna din-bhari Chilian au sajhall-jun mari-ga. Wahl-ki tana, 

The-calf the-whole-day lowed find af -evening-time died. This-of manner, 

Pandit, tum^hd din-bhari chillati-hau. Yalii-te mahi-ka ^ dSru 

0-Pandit, yon-also the-whole-day lowing-art. Thh-from me-to fear 

lagat-hai, ki katau tnni*hn na wahi-ki nahit mari-jaw.’ 

seizes, that by-chance yoit-also not ii-of like may-die.' 

The Free Translation is as on p. 83, except that in this version it is not stated that 
it was the Pandit who had issued the invitation to the recitation. This is correct, for 
such au invitation is not issued hy the Pandit reciter, but by the householder who 
engages him for the ceremony. 

Page 185 . — As noted in the Addenda Minora to page 26, a new edition of Mr. HiraUil’s 
Chhattisgarhi Grammar, was brought out in 1921, under the editorship of Pandit Lochan 
Prasad Kavya-vinod. That gentleman has very kindly sent me the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in the Chhattisgarhi spoken in the District of 
Raipur, which has been carefully revised by scholars of that locality. It may therefore 
be taken as a correct example of at least one form of that dialect, which, of coarse, 
varies from place to place, and also according to the personal equation oi the speaker. 
The grammar is the same as that shown on pp. 28 and 29, tlie only important excejition 
being that the genitive singular of pronouns ends in -khar instead of -kar. Thus okhar, 
instead of okar, of him. Similarly tekhar, of that, and ekhar, of this. In the original, 
as sent by the Pandit, no distinction is made between short c and long e, or between 
short 0 and long d. In preparing the specimen for the press, I have thought it best not 
to attempt to mark these distinctions on my own authoidty, and hence I have loft every 
e and o without any diacritical murk, I mast add that the interlinear translation is 
anine, and that I alone am responsible for it. 


c i « 
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Xl^ ^ ^ZT Tto I WT 

^f^T-wr TO % I fr-iT ^5 t 

c\ 

^ I €t wt^n-iT irr^-JTm 

%-% inr 

w ^rfT^ i Tft ^Nrr #r^T 

TO I m fr-TO ^ 

Tt I ft-TO ft-^T TTsr %ct-h i ^'t 

o 

^qTT-% TO ^Trl Tf%^ q^ar?; ?fTf^T fPlT TO ^TOTf ^ % ?T¥-¥T 
^TOT tft^T ^t-% I qt¥ ^rff fqf%^ I TO 

C\ C\ 

^ TO-% TO-W qi% ^Tfq^ET % ?TtT 

li^qTfr-t w(^-^K fJT^t, W ?i! ifro to?! i 
q^T-t ^1^1 ^TO €t^T % ^-% 

qro q»^-^ qjTO i W ^?qrr 

^ ^ TO I If I ^^TO Ji^ % fr-TO 

TOT-TO ’qfro I fr-¥T TO Tfw-ft% % fPTO TO 

fr^IT TO q?! I qt^T TOT-TT ^triT-^ TO5! ^TTO 

I TOT-t wrq qq TO €t-¥T ^--m ^TT- 

# f%t ^rrfq^ 1 TO TOiTT qqrr qtffrr ^ If-^fT to ^t-% 

^^T ft-# TO ^ I ^ ^7T 

^TO!T qi'fT?! # #PT I If TOT^ I TO fPlT 

^qT-¥T ^IffTOT-^f ftcft f^ITO # 

qf%TT f TO qjq-# q^rft qf%TT % | i^ltt 

Tftft H^T qiT#t* qrr-qT qr qtr ?tt qfiq? ft Tf%^ %, 

^RT tot tot? TOTT ; TOTq TO Tf^^, qiTO I 

fr-TOT ^i€t TOT% ^rrfq^T ii 


i 

I 
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^ I ^ ^ 

^5TfT 1 cTW Tjfer 

# ITTK ^ ftff % f m WmWM ^T ^it 

% I ^ ^-’fT ^ ^ ^-'fT 

I II-W ft-'fT fT^nr ^ JTff I 

fT^ frr^T ^TflT €t-^ TT^Tl^ I cl^ ft-lT 

WT^-^T ^ f^-% ^ 

^ ^ I W-’fT ^^-3^T tft WRT 

•Tf%" t-TTT W-’fT ^^TT ^ Tfwr 1 ^-'fT 

??T^-W-^T i(^taT-Tl*T^-^ Is % c^%-^ 

I ^-^T fr^T 

cjif%^ # l[-^ 1^5T-% ^tT ^*t-Tf ’f^, #tT-^T =fl ^ 

^ ’^TR I ^-^T ^ ^T ^ift W Tliim 

^Tt-^T ^ ^ ^ Wi ?1T ft Tf%^-%, cf^X 

TT¥^, II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek-man^khe-ke clu bep rahin. Okliar-sab-le eliliote-har apan-clada-la 
One-man-of two son tcere. Thfim-from the-younger his-own-father-to 

kahis ke, ‘ hamar-bSta-la bSt-cle.’ Ti\u o-har jaiui puji-pas^ra rahis, 

said that, ‘my-share diniding-give.' Then he what property teas, 
^e-la bat-dibis. Thoi'“ke-din-ke gaye-le o ebhok^ra-har 

that he-dividing-gave. A-few-days-of going-on that hoy 

sali-mal-mata-au-paisa-kaui-i-la le-ke db^ar-des-mS iukar-p:ay, au 

all-property-and-pice-cowries taken-haring another-land-in fortli-went, and 

ant-pant kbar“cba kar-ke apa.ii-sal»-jay“jat-la pbOk-daris. AValii 

pivodigal expenditure made-having his-own-all-property burnt-up. That 

baebbar tbauka dukal paris, au ebbokar bapura bbSkhaii 

year severe famine foil, and the-boy poor-felloxo of-hnnger 

mare-lasis. Tab o-har wabi-gaw-ke ek jbau basudbb-a-gbar 

to-die-hegan. Then he t hat -v ilia ge-of a person inhabitant’ s-house 

ja-ke rabe-lagis. O-har o-la roj suab-a ebaraye-bar kbet-me 

gone-having to-remain-began. Be him daily swine feedinq-for peld-in 

patbonay. O-bapura-kc pet nalu bbarat-rabis, ekhar-kbatir okhar 

sent. That-poor-fellowof belly not he-was-filling, this-for his' 
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man la?cliais 
niind longed 

0-hn o-la 


ke ‘ mahu-har suw®ra-pila khaye-ke bhusa-la khatew.’ 
that ‘ I-too swine-yoimg-ones euting-of chaff l-may-eat.' 
nahi milis. Tab o-la ye-bat-ke sudh a is, 


That-even Mm-to not 


ajian-mau-me 
his-own-niind-i n 


au 
and 

kamiya-saujiya-la 

lalonrers-servantH-to 


ucs-gct. Then him-to this-thing-of memory came, 

kahe-lagis ke, ‘ mor-clada-gbar-ke 

to-say-he-legcw that, ■ my-Jather's-house-of 

phekat-le kbaye-})ar miPtbe, an mai iba 

thi otang-aKoy-by eating-for is-being-got, and I here 


bbukbaii marat-ban. Ekbar-le bbalnk apaii-dada-meri cbal-debau, 

of-hunger dyiny-am. This-than rather my -own-father-near I-will-sel-otif, 

au okhar-mer kabihau ke, “ tor-le begar ho-ke chal-dibew, 

and him-near I-tcHl-say that, “ thee-from apart become-hamng I-set-ov.t, 


tekhar phal-la 
of-that the-frnit 
Mc-la tai 
am. lie thou 

apaii-dada-mer 
fiis-own-fa th er-n ear 

nkbar au 
of -him ahd 

apan-beta-la 
his-own-ion 
au o-har 

and he 

bapuia kabis 

the-poor-fellow said 

rbal-dibgv, tekhar-bar 
departed, that-for 

kabaye-ke jog 


payew. 
I-received. 
k ucbhu 
anything 

cbalis. 

went. 


Mai tor 
I thy 
samajh.” ’ 
consider f ’ 


worthy 


laika kabaye-ke 
son of -being-called 

Aisaiic 

Thus considered -hav in g 


guii-ke 


gaye-rahis-hohai 


ualii 

not 

o-bar 

he 

ke 

that 


O-har tboi^ke-diniba 

Se a-short-distance gone-had 

ckbar-dada-ke bh€t bba'i-gay. Okbar-dada-bar duriha-le 

liii-father-of meethg tcch-plvce. Eis-faiher distance-froni 

awat dekhis. Tah5-le okbar-ji-me kbusi amay-gay 

coming saw. Thereupon his-soid-in happiness filled-bfcame 

o-la potar-ke ebuma lilie-lagis. Tab ebbokba 

him-to embrac id, -having a-kiss he-fook. Then the-hoy 

ke, ‘ maT-bar tor-mer-le begar bo-ke 

that , 


pbal-la 

the-fruit 

uabi 

not 


of-being-called worthy 
Tab okbar-dada-bar apan-saujiya-la 

Then his-father his-own-strvant-to 

nikar-ke babu-la pabira-de, 

predveed-having my-son-to clothe, 

■pan^hi pahira-de. Ab khabo 

shoes put-on. 2^ow we-will-eat 

ke mor laJka mare-barobar ho-gaye-rabis-bai, 

had-become, 


I thee-near-from apart become-having 

Bbaganaii-bar de-dibis. Mai tor la'ika 

gave. I thy son 

tai kucbbii samajb.’ 

thou anything consider.' 

ke, ‘ bane-asau dhoti 
that, ‘good-very loin-cloth 


aw. 

am. 


God 

Mo-la 
Me 

kabis 
said 

au ag“tbi-me 
and finger-on 

pibo maja 

we-will-drink 


•that my son dead-eqnal-to 
bbais ; gaway-gaye-rahis, te-la 

became ; he-had-been-lost, him 

manaye-lagin. 
to-celebrate-began. 


paygw. 

Tgot: 


Au 

And 


raud^ri au paw-me 

ring and feet- on 

kar^bo ; ka-bar 

rejoicing we-will-do ; because 

tekhar aj nawa janam 
his today new birth 
o-man sabe-kabu kbu.si 

they every-one rejoicing 
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Okliar bare laika kliet-m§ rahis. Te-har jab ghar-mer ais, 

Sis big son the-field-in was. Se when house-near came, 

tau dboPki 1)aiat sunis. Tab o-bar ek-jhan-kamiya-la balay-ke 

then drum playing heard. Then he one-person-servant called-havinq 

piichbis ke, ‘hamar-ilii kaye hot-hai?‘ Tab o-liar batais ki, 
ashed that, " our -in-house what happening-isT Then he explained that, 

‘ablii tor bhai ais-hai. Tekliare-bar tor-clada-har new^ta kare-liai, 

< just-now thg brother come-is. That-for thg-f other feast made-has, 

ka-bar ke o-har bane-bane ay-gay.’ E-la snn-ke o-har 

because that he well-in-all-respects arrived.' This heard-having he 

risay-gay, ati ghar-me nalii gais. Tab okhar dada-har 

became-angry, and house-in not went. Then his father 

bahir a-ke o-la manaye-lagis. Tal) o-bar apan-bap-la 

outside come-havina hint to-appease-began. Then he his-own-father-to 

kahis ke, ‘ dekb, mai anek-din-le tor-sang-la nahi cbborew, 

said that, ^behold, I mang-days-frorn thy-comptany not I-abandoned, 
au tor-kabe-la nahi tarew. Tablio-le tai-bar mo-la 

and thy-spohen-word not transgressed. Nevertheless thou me-to 
ek-tban cbberi-pila gbalay nabi diye, je-ma mai-bar 

a-single she-goat-young-one even not thou-gavest, which-in I 

apan-sangi-jawarilia-sang maja kar^tgw. Jaun-bar 

iny-own-companions-friends-with rejoicing I-might-have-made. {He-) who 

mal-bast-la putariya-manan-la kbaway-ke baitbe-bai, taune-la tai-bar 

the-propcrty harlots-to given-to-eat-having sat-has, him thou 

aye dekb-ke okbar-kbatir new^ta-bakarl karat-bas.’ E-la sun-ke 

come seen-having him-foc feast-calling making-art.’ This heard-having 

okhar-dada-bar kahis ke, ‘tai-bar sab-din-le mor-sange-m8 has; mor-nier 

his-father said that, ‘thou all-days me-with art; nie-near 

jaun-kucbbu hawai taun-sal) tore ay. To-la to ncbluilr 

whatever is that-all thine is. Thee-to verily njoicing 

kare-cbabi, aCi klursi inauay-cbabi, kahe-bar ke e 

to-make-is-prujier, and happiness to-celcbrate-is-p roper, because that this 

tor bbai mare-barobar bo-ga\ e-rabis-bai, tekbar aj naava janam 
thy brother dead-equal-io had-become, his today new birth 

bbais; gaway-gaye-rabis, te-la payen.’ 

became; he-had-been-lost, him I-got.’ 
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Fcige 195 . — I am also indebted to Pandit LOchan Prasad Kavya-vinod for the 
following revised version of the second specimen of the Chhattlsgarhi of Bilaspur which 
was prepared by Mr. Pyarelal Gnpta, a gentleman who is a resident in that district, and 
who is a well-known author. As in the preceding specimens, in the transliteration, I 
do not mark the difl'erence between long and short e and o. 
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\ TrfT^5T-% I ^ ^T^- 

^ I ^ ^ I 

W’l TRI^ 1 ^tT 

ira-¥ I ZH-’fT ^ ^li 7ra-% ^ ^T-^T I ^ 

^if^T-HT mZ\ I cT^ m^-W^ 

t ^T I ^ ^ I 

zjj-^ m-m I % W 

e\ 

WIcT-^ ^TcT-Wr W^ ^ I ^ ^-^T 

1 ^ ^T fr-wift I 

WtT cTtr Wr*TcI-¥ W 

<[^ W I ^ ^TW-¥T ^ 

^ I ?T^ ^ ^TfTT^ I 

^ I w-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

fqRUT^ ^fiffr^ % ^fTT^ ^ ^TTW =h^<t-% 

^ ^ m ^ ^T-^t I ^T^T Tt%^ I 

m if ^ ^^-T ^i; ^ ^ I ^ ^ 

Zr^T-’fT ^ w% it ^ ^ 

^fff7r-?TT mzj I CR ^ wt I 

^Ttr ¥TT-^ ^-% I I ^T%^-1T ZJT-# 

^T I ^TT wnjm 

0\ C\ 

^fr ^ I ^iiq-^r % %- 

wi ii^-qrr ZTT-T^ qcTPi-t^t ^ ^ ^fq^-^i i 

c\ * 

qrf%^ ^ *?TFTT^ I ^ ^ qciift cfi" { 


VOL. I, PART I. 
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3Ti t¥t i 

ZTT W i ^T If 

% ^Tf ^ n%-f' I ^ 

'' •v 

^ ^it ^ ?t ^-WT ^T ^-% ^ffer-TTt 

4%-^ I iffT ^ ^-% I fT^ IT^- 

3cl-^ ^ ^IT ftt 1 f^T TTfTTT^ I ^pfT 

’?n( % W3T-^Tft-T?t i cr 

WT-^ ft?I I m Sf ^1ZT-?Tt ^Z1 1 ?TtT 

^T^-¥T ^ I fr^-TTf WfWfW 

I T^ ^ 1 If fTT-irg I ^ ^TT-TT 

c 

I ^TT-¥T f^Tm^T ^-^T Wrnf^-% I ?ifq^-^ wf^ % II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-than gaw-ma kewat aiir kewHin raliiu. Te-kar ek-than laika 

0?ie village-in a-Jisherman and a-fishevicoman ivere. Thera-of one son 

rahis. Keivat-bar mahajan-ke rupiya lagat-rahis. Tau ek din saw-liar 

teas. The-fisherman bonkev-of money oiced. Then one day the-banker 

rupiya m5ge-bar ais. Tau siyau-mau gbar-ml ua raliay. Laika ghar 

money to-demand came. Then the-elders house-in not ivere. The-boy house 

r^Kiiat baitbe-rabay. Saw-bar pSebbis, ‘ka.s-re, babu, tor dal-clada-man 
guarding seated-icas. The-banker asked, 'well, hoy, thy mother-fat her-{pl a r.) 
kabs gaye-bai."’ TCira-bar kabis kc, ‘mor dai gaye-hai ek-ko du karc-bar 
where gone-are r ^ The-boy said that, 'my mother^ gone-is one-of two making- for, 
au dada-bar klta-m5 kata rfulhe-bar gaye-bawai.' Tab saw-bar kathay 

and father thorns-in thorns fencing-for gone-is.’ Then the-banker said 

ke, ‘kaise gotbiyat-bas, re tura?-’ Tali tura kabi. ‘ma! to 

that, 'how are-you-talking, Q hoy?' Then the-boy said, '1 surely 

tbauka gotbiyatbau, «aw.’ Otek-m5 tura-ke au .nw L 


rabiu. Te-kar ek-than laika 


saw-ke larai 

J-banker-of quarrel 
?otbiyaye-bas taun 
said-hast those 
to-la sabeb-ke 
thee the-Sdhib-of 
saja-bo-jabi.’ 
punishment-will-he.' 


%-saytng, Str? Thereupon the-boy-of and the-banker-of 

CS - l_ _ 1 1 


bbai-gay. Saw-bar kabis ke, ‘ tai jaun 
became. The-banker said that, ' thou what 
bat-la sirHon-kar-de. Nai-kar'^be 

ivords time-make. If-thou-wilt-not-do-{so) 

kachaliT-i-raa le-jahau, Tab 

court-into f-shall-carry-away. Then 


bat-la 

words 


to-la 

thee-to 


gotbiyaye-ba 

said-hast 
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Tura-hav kahis, ‘ mor dai-dada-man jat‘ka 

The-hoy said, ‘my mother-father hotc-inuch 


te-la tai chhar-debe, 

that thou icilt-give-up, 

Tau saw-har kaliis 

Thereupon the-lanher mid 

to-la kaid*kar®wa-deliau.’ 
thee I-shall-get-imprisoned' 
Salieb lag chali.’ 
The-Sdhib near let-us-go.’ 


tab mai ye-kar 

then I this-of 

ke, ‘ bhed-la 
that, ‘ th e- ueaning 

Tab tura-bar 
Then the-hoy 


tor rupiya 
thy rupees 

bbed-la 

meaninn 


lagat-bai 

oive 

batahau.’ 

icill-tell.' 


nai batabe, 

not thou-ioilt-teU, 

kabis, ‘ ban, Mab^raj, 
said, ‘yes. Sir, 


Kewat-ke tura au saw 

The-fisherman s son and the-hanker 


tan 

then 

cbal. 

come. 

duno 

loth 


jhan 

sabeb 

lag gain. 

Sabeb lag 

saw-bar pbii-^yad 

karis 

persons 

the-Sdhib 

near icent. The-Sdhib near 

the-banker complaint 

made 

ke, 

‘ Mab^raj, 

mai aj 

bibaniya 

kewat-ke 

gbar 

that. 

‘ Sir, 

I to-day 

in-the-morning 

the-fisherman-of house-to 

gayau. 

Tab 

kewat au 

kewHin 

gbar-ma nai 

rabin. 

went. 

Then the-fisherman and 

the-fislier woman the-house-in not 

were. 

"Wo-kar 

la'ika 

rabis. Tab 

iiiai wo-la 

pucbbew ke, ‘ 

‘ kas-re 

His 

son 

was. Then 

I h im 

asked that, 

“ well 

babu, 

tor 

dai-dada-man 

kabi gaye 

bai ? ” Tab 

ye 

boy. 

thy 

parents 

where gone 

are:" Then 

this 

tura-bar 

kabis 

ke, “ 

mor dai 

gaye-bai ek-ke 

dui 

boy 

Said 

that, ‘ 

‘ my mother 

gone-is one-of 

two 

kare-bar, au 

dada gave 

O t 

bai ktta-mS 

kita rSdbe-bar.” 

Tab 

making-for, and father gone 

is thorns-in 

thorns fencing-for." 

Then 


ye-kar 

au mor 

this-one's 

and my 

lage-bai. 

Ye-kar 

is-staked. 

This-of 

‘ kas-re 

tiira, ve-ki 

‘ well 

boy, this-t 

Mab^raj, 

saw-bar 

Sir, 

the-banker 

saw -la 

pHcbbis 

the-hanker 

’ asked 


Ijbai-gay. 

became. 

kar-de.’ 

do: 


larai 
quarrel 
Iliya w-la 
decision 
r bbed-la 

f the-meaning 
sabo mpiya-la 
all money 

ke, ‘ ye-kar 

that, ‘this-of 
sabo rupiya-la clib§r-debe-iia ? ’ 
all tlie-rupees wilt-give-iip-or-not / 
nai-batabi tau saia-bo-jabi-na, 

he-iciU-not-tell then icill-he-be-punished-{or-)not, 


Ye-kar 
This-one's 

Sab eb -bar 
The-Sdhib 

bataibe ? ’ 
ic ill- you- tell : ’ 
cbbSy-debi-na r ’ 
will-gice-up-{or-)not : 
bbed-la tura-bar 
meaning the-boy 

Saw kabis, 
Th>banker said, 

Mab“raj ? ’ 
Sir : ’ 


mor 

bar 

fit 

my defeat 

victory 

tura-le 

pucbbis 

ke. 

the-boy 

asked 

that. 

Tura 

kabis. 

‘ bau. 

The-boy 

said. 

‘ yes. 

Tab sabeb-bar 

Thereupon the-Sdhib 

batay-debi, to 

tai 

will -tell. 

then 

thou 


bau, Mab“raj. 
yes. Sir. 
Sabeb 
The-officeu 


' acbcbba, tum-iuan cbupe-cbap tbarbe raba.’ 

‘ all-right, you silently standing remain: 

pScbbis, ‘ kas-re, tura, tai kaise kaise saw-la 
asked, ‘ Mcell, boy, then how how the-banker 


Au 
And 
kabis, 
said, 

Siiheb tura-la 

The-Sdhib Ihe-boy-to 

gothiyave ? ’ Tura 
spoke:' The-boy 
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kabis, 

‘ mai 

aisan 

gothiyayau ke, 

saw 

puchbis 

ke, “ kas-re, 

said. 

‘7 

in-this-way 

spoke that, 

the-banker 

asked 

that, “ well. 

babu. 

tor 

dai-dada-man 

kab5 gaye-bai? 

” Tab mai kahyan ke, “mor 

boy. 

thy 

parents 

where gone-are 't 

” Then 

I said 

that, “ my 


1 ^ — 

dai gaye-hai ek-ke dui kare-bar, au dada gaye-nai kata-ma 

mother gone-w one-of two making-for, and the-Jather gone-is tliorns-in 


kata 

rudhe-bar.” 

Sima, 

IJab'raj, 

mor 

dai gaye-hai 

ehana 

dare-bar. 

thorns 

fencmg-for'' 

Sear, 

Sir, 

my mother gone-is 

pease 

to-split. 

Tab 

ek-tban-ke 

du 

dar 

boibai. 

Ye-kar 

bbed 

iya ay, 

Then 

one{-pea)-of 

two 

split -peas 

becomes. 

This-thing-of 

meaning 

this i$. 


Mab^raj. Dusar bat aisan ay ke mor dada*bar bbata-bari-ma 

Sir. The-other thing so is that n,y Jathtr hrinjal-garden-in 

kSta rbdhe-bar gaye-rabis. Tab, ilah“raj, bbata-ma kata botbai. 
thorns fencing~for gone-was. Then, Sir, brinjals-in thorns are. 
Tab mai kabyaO, “kata-mS ktta rSdbe gaye-bai.” Mor mer iya 

Then I said, “ thorns-in thorns to-fence gone-is'' Of-me with this 

ta-R'-har kajiya kare lagis.’ Saw'-bar wotek-ma bar“baraye lagis. 

banker a-Jight to-make began.' The-ianker thereupon to-murmur began. 


Sabeb 

kabis, 

‘ cbupe 

raw. 

Saw. 

Tai bar-gaye. 

Iya 

tura-bar 

Ihe-Sdhib 

said, 

‘ silent 

remain, 

0-banker, 

Thou a^'t-dejeated. 

This 

boy 

jit-gais. 

Tura-bar 

sirTon 

bat-la 

batais-bai. 

Rupiya-la cbbSr-de.’ 



has- won. 

The-boy 

true 

things 

h as-spoken. 

Txipees give-up^ 
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VOLUME VII. 

Tetge 194 . — I am indebted to Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., for tbe following list of 
words in the Kndall dialect, as spoken by Marathas, Bbandaris, etc. of the Malvan and 
Vengurla Talukas of the Ratnagiri District : — 



Kudali word. 

Equivalent in Marathi. 

Meaning. 


ad’^adr 

1I^3E 

sahdlS 

A tender coco-nnt. 


dphad'^na 


sw'^nS 

To touch. 


dyat 

^rf^T 

sachd 

A mould. 


difddn 


bhadd 

A utensil. 


iraa 

^T!irr^ 

chdkd-chd as 

Tlie axle of a wdieel. 


ucVkl 


u4l 

A jump. 


up'iia 

-V 'S® 

tR?t?r 

per^nS 

To sow. 


uhHd 

dat'^toajd-chl 

chaukat. 

The frame of a door. 


umaV'10 


dhune 

To wash. 


kdmenii 


mbl-karin 

A uiabl'servant. 


kur'db 

’^rtWSBT 

adh'ld 

Blind. 


khbrdn 


konhddd 

A niche. 


kholb 


pan 

A leaf. 


gajdl 

»fl^ 

gbshta 

A story, tale. 


gardd 


mbthl khid'kl 

A large tvindow. 

fhr(^ 

gich'kl 


gherl 

A swoon. 


glm 


unhdld 

Summer. 


gv.ridb 


da gad 

-V stone. 

siift 

jang't 

^T5T %§# 

lahdn khid'^ki 

A .small window. 


j'hil’gb 


mnl^gd 

A boy. 


tolap 

5r 

khad'kdl janiin 

R,ocky soil. 


nad'ni 

> -No 

heu''nd 

M'eeding. 


ndl 


ndral 

A coco-nut. 


filav 


pbldd 

Steel. 
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Kudali word. 

Equivalent 

in Marathi. 

Meaning. 


pudiya 


dhbtar 

A costly Y-aistcoat -vrom 
on ceremonial occa- 
sions. 


p€cJi‘‘nS 


chir’'ne 

To split. 


polo 

. 3Tra 

gdl 

The cheek. 

'qfmT 

phdlyd 


iidya 

Tomorrow. 


halfrd 


thdde 

A little. 

?IFTRI 

mdndy 

irsV 

gadl 

A labourer. 

TT5f 

I'dj u 


dor 

A rope. 


valaya 


mdj-gliar 

The central compart- 
ment of a house. 

t1<|lok 

mkal 


lavakar 

Soon. 

#Wfrir 

sonftd, 


tabad-tbh 

Immediately. 


had^gl 

fttr^ 

tbpHi 

A basket. 

^T'5’?nf 

hcuyn^d 


dnane 

To bring. 


havad'^yia 


half}ie 

To drive. 


hdd^ko 

<Sl3C7II 

khaV'gd 

A ditch. 


hdr”nS 


neyb 

To carry. 
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VOLUME VIII-PART II- 

As these Addenda were passing through the pi-ess, I received valuable information 
regarding the Dardie languages, and other forms of speech current on the Xorth-West 
Frontier, from Dr. Morgenstierne, collected by him during a residence in Kabul, where 
he had unique opportunities for meeting speakers of many laugugaes of Eastern 
Afghanistan. With great liberality he has placed at my disposal the following abstract 
of the results of his researches, so far as they regard the tongues of Western Dardistau. 
His additional notes regarding Eranian languages will be found in the Addenda to 
Volume X (p. 385). These abstracts have been given by him with the kind permission 
of the Xorwegiaii Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture (Norsk 
Institutt for Sammenligneude Kulturforskuing). His materials will, in due course, be 
published in full by that Society. The first set of notes furnished by him deals with 
the Kafir languages, and is as follows. I am responsible for the spelling of the words, 
which (in regard to vowels) I have here and there altered from Dr. Worgenstierne’s 
in order to agree with the rougher system followed in the Survey. The letter ti indicates 
an open ii, between u and o. 

B.\^GALi (Kati). [Survey, Vol. VIII, Pt. ii, pp. 325:.] 

Bashgali is spoken not only in the Bashgal valley, but also in the valleys of Ktivi, 
Kulum, and Ramgel in Western Kaflristan. As the name ‘Bashgal’ denotes only the 
lower part of the valley round Kamdesh, it would be better to call the language Kati, 
as the whole tribe speaking it is called. The two sections of the Kati-speaking people 
are now separated by the Prasus (Presuns), but according to their traditions, they 
originally all came from Ktivi (Kti). The absence of important dialectic differences 
seems to indicate that the separation has not lasted for a very long time. 

In some cases the Western Kati has preserved older forms. U.g., corresponding to 
Ba^igali (Kamdesh) shto, four, we find chfvd. 

It mrxst be observed that the ordinary Indian r is not met with in Kati. The sound 
usually written thus is a post-alveolar, spirantic r, without any flap, which I write r'. 
It never occurs after dentals, but regularly after k, g,p, b. E.g., trd, three ; drii, a hair ; 
thm ; but^'rd?^, village ; bra, brother. 


The first Sentences of the Fnrcble in the Dialect of Itamgel. 


Ew 

manchi dyu 

m^'r"' va,isya-m'‘m. 

St^ dva 

* 

p''‘-mij‘‘ 

One 

man two 

children had -formerly. 

The two 

from-aniong 

pr'“m’‘f' 

paets tat^sC 

ji-kunb 

‘ ei ta. 

kaste 

tuste mat 

young 

boy father-to 

saying-does, 

‘ 0 father, 

whatever 

fby goods 

asht-ba, 

ema beti 

kiti 

ave.’ Sc 

mal beti 

kVasya-m'‘m 

are-may-be. to-us division 

huving-made 

give.' ILe 

goods dividing made-then, 

sC 

ptasya-uPm. 

Chvak was 

pushtye 

pp “mer 

paets mala 

to-them 

he-gave-tJien. 

!Some time 

afterioards 

younger 

son goods 


wasiueiti, pa ude^e g^la guasya-nPm. 

having-collected, to foreign countries he-toent-then. 
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Wai-ala (Waigali), [Survey, pp. 45ff.] 

There are two main dialects of Waigali, To the one group belong the dialect 
described in the Survey, the language of the vocabularies given by Burnes and Lumsden, 
and also the dialect of Wr'enchegal (locally pronounced Zljonjigal) which I had occasion 
to study, lo the other group belong the form of speech described in Vigne’s vocabu- 
lary, and the dialect of Kegal in the lower part of the Waigal valley. 

As will be seen from the vocabularies, the chief differences consist in the Kegal 
(marked K. in the specimen below) dialect having etc for ‘ one,’ while the Zhonjigal 
(marked 1^. below) dialect has eh, and, in the personal pronouns, e.g., K. an‘', I, Zh. ye. 
Waigali possesses both the Indian r and the alveolar r'of Kati. 


The first Sentences of the Parable in the Dialects of Waigali. 


K. Ew 

manasha bii du 

putr ore. 

Dilya keni koshto putras 

Zh. Ek 

mana^* 

ba du 

putr ori. 


Ksshto putr’s* 

One 

man 

of two 

sons were. 

The-two among the-younger ' son 

K. tatisa-ken 

matre, 

‘ tate. 

tu ba 

mala 

mati, u 

Zh. tatos 

matrai, 

‘ O-ta, 

ima iiiatini 

mala 

1 

father-his’to 

said. 

‘father, 

‘ 0-father, 

thee of 

my share 

goods 
of- goods 

having-divided, my 

to-me 

K. matane 

'•V 

u 

gre.’ 

Ali tg 

kene 


Zh. map 


ao.* 

Tatos 

mal 

S brawS 

share 

to-me 

give.' 

Then them 

amongst 

his 

having-divided 


give.' The-father 

the-goods 

these hrothers-to 

K. mal 

matei. 

matt 

fratbt. 

Kiti w'as patarii 

Ek-kiti w5s pat"k*r'-ke 

koshto putras 

ka^hto putr’h* 


goods he-divided. Some days afterwards the-younger son 


having divided 
K. saparak thb® mal 

he-gave. 

eshai 

kr'ot. 

ew 

sudu 

gola 

ken 

disai. 

Zh. tasho-ba mal 

eshei 

kr'o, 

ek 

sudu 

gal’ 

k’ 

samati. 

all his property collected 

made, 

one 

far 

country 

to 

he-a:ent. 


Wasi-veri or Vekon (Prase). [Survey, pp. 59ff.] 

Of Prasu {i.e., Yeron) I had only the opportunity to collect a short vocabularv. 
which agrees fairly with that given in the Linguistic Survey of India. Most of the 
words agree with Kati, although transformed in their appearance through strange 
phonetical changes. 

A^kund (A^kC). [Survey, p. 68.] 

Ashkb is spoken in the mountains between the Alingar and the Pech valleys, and 
is divided into turn dialects. The western, spoken in Maiegal and Masevi towards 
Mangu, is characterized by the transition of hr, gr, pr, and br to hi, gl, pi, and hi, 
respectively, (but tr, dr, remain unchanged, just as in Kati the dentals have dentalized 
the r). K.g., hlbm, roof ; ^village ; pla, Ijaby ; Ua, brother ; against eastern Ashkn 
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kr'um ; ; pr'a and bru. The eastern dialect is spoken towards the Pech valley, 

in Titin, Tserh, and possibly in Varna. In Kurdar Pa^ai is spoken. 

The language is called A^k9 (eastern dialect) or Ashkurh (western dialect), hut the 
name is said to have no meaning like ‘ Bare Mountains. ’ 

It will be seen that AshkS is closely related to Maigali, hut in some cases sides 
with Kati. The Kafir language described by Trumpp is identical with the Majegal 
dialect, and also the feAV sentences given by Tanner (P. B. G. S., Ill, 2 )p. 291f?.) are in 
Ashkh. 


The First Sentences of the Parable in Asbku. 



A mats 

do 

zaga vastege. Ki 

lakurii mr'ak 

dias 

belei, 


One man 

two 

sons 

had. This 

younger hoy 

father-his-to 

said. 

‘0 

dia, 

toa 

mal 

m'ti 

yh gui. ’ 

Dai 

mal 

‘ 0 

father. 

your 

property 

having-divided 

to-me give. ’ 

The- fat her 

property 


mTi 


zagSres 

m“ti 

pr'ote. 

Tsit 

was 


haring-divided beticeen-his-sons having-divided gave. Some dags {later) 
lakureste zagas mal asheitsi aungei, zada gula ta ge. 

the-younger son-his property having-collected took, other country to icent. 


Dr, Morgenstierne has also supjilied the following lists of words in the above 
languages. As before, I am responsible for the spelling of the words, which (in regard 
to vowels) I have here and there altered from Dr. Morgenstierne’ s in order to agree with 
the rougher system followed in the Survey. 
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SPECIMENS IN THE 


1. One . 

2. Two . 

3. Three 

4. Four . 

5. Five , 

6. Six 

7. Seven 

8. Eight 

9. Nine , 

10. Ten , 

11. Twenty 

12. Fifty 

13. Hundred 

14. I 

15. Of me 

16. Mine 

17. We . 

18. Of us 

19. Ouv , 

20. Thou 

21. Of thee 

22. Thine 

23. You . 
21. Of yon 


KatI (t.e. BAsnoAii of Subtft). 

WilOALl. 

(Kulnm). 

(Bargamatal). 

(Kegal). 

(ZliBnjigal). 

tiW • • • 


ew 

ek . 

. 

dii . 


du . 

du . 

• 

tra 


trS 

trS 


ohtA'a 

sht®va 

chata 

chata 

• 

pilch 

puch 

piich 

p5ch 

• 

shu 



shfl 

shu 

• 

sfit 


S5t 

sat 


wnsht 

usht 

Osht 

asht 


nti 

nu ... 

'V 

nu ... 

nu , 

• 

duts . 


dOsh 

dash 

• 

V®ts* . 


vish! 

vishi 


dyutso date 

dyuta* duts 4 

du vish! e dOghi 

diish e dash 

• 

puch* v*tM* 

puch v*tg* . 

pSch vish! 

p3.ch vishi 

• 

fiza, wflta 

■V 

u « 

ah* 

ye . 

• 

ve. yeme , 

f, je 

u . 

i 

• 

yeste 


omO 

ini® 

• 

emfl 

yimn 

ami 

yama 

• 

ema 

jimn. 

ame 

jama 


emaste • , 

yimust 

amgb* 

ima 

• 

tii . . . 

tu . 

tii . . . 

tu . 


tn , , » 

tu . 

tfi . 

tii 


tuste 

tust 

tub* 

toba 



sha 

Vi . 

Vi . 

, 

4ha 

Sha 

IV 

va . 
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KAFIR LANGUAGE. 


1 

! 

Pras5 (i.e. Wasl-veri or 
Veron of Survey). 


Ashk9 {i.e. 

Ashkuxd or Scat ev). 



English. 

(Titin). 

(Majogal). 

ipun . 

• 

ach 

« » • 


ach 

. 

. 

1. One. 

lu . 

« 

da . 

.. « • 


dn . 



2. Two. 

chi 


tra 



tre 

• 


3. Three. 

chpn 


tsata 



tsata 



1. Four. 

■wuchn 1 . . 


pacch 


* 

ponte 

% 


5. Five. 

wtish.il 

' 

shfi 



shtt 

• 

. 

6, Six. 

sata 


sat 

« % 


sat 

• 

• 

7. Seven. 

aste . . , 

* 

asht 

• • • 

• 

asht . , 

• 


8. Eight. 

H c V »' • 


na 

• • • 

• 

no . * 

» 

• 

9. Kine. 

lez ... 

« 

dtis 

• • 

• 

dns . , 

• 

• 

10, Ten. 

dzQ . • . 

• 

vishi 

• 

• 

vishi . . , 

• 

• 

11. Twenty, 

Icjjehiz 


da vishi 

a diis , 

• 

••• 



12. Fifty. 

wnobegza 

- 





...... 



13. Hundred. 




ai , 

. 

• 

ai . 

• 

• 

14. 1. 



yn . 

• 


tQ, yiii mish 

• 

. 

15. Of me. 



ima 

* • 


ima, imaa 

• 

• 

10 Mine. 



ina® 

. 


itn* 

* 

• 

17. IVe. 



im* 

1 1 





18. Of as. 



imba 

• 


ima 

• 

• 

19. Our. 



til , 


• 

til . . 



20. Thou. 



to , 

.. 

• 

ta . 


• 

21. Of thee. 



tOa 

• 

* 

tOa .. 

• 

. 

22. Thine. 



VI 

• 


Ja • 1 

• 

- 

23. Ton. 



» 

y» 

• 

• 




24. Of \ou. 
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KatI (i.e. BASHGALt OF SUKVEI). 

WllGAtl. 

English. 

(Knlam). 

(Bargama^l). 

(Kegal). 

(^onjigal). 

25. Your . 

shaste 

shast 

ram® 


imlia 

26. He . . . 

st^ ... 

St® . 

yi, sa 

• 

se, sk® 

27. Of him 

st^, sta . 


ya, ta 

• 

ska, tasho 

28. His . 

steste 


yomo, tab® 

• 

tasho ha, tob* . 

29. They . 

st'^ ... 


yS. ta 

• 

te , 

SO. Of them 

sf* ... 





31. Their 



tarn® 

• 


32. Hand 

dusht . 

dnsht . 

do^t 

• 

dosht 

33. Foot . 

kvur 

kynr 

kytir 


papa 

34. Nose . • 

nasur' 

nasur' 

uas 



35. Eye . 

achl 

ach? 

ache 

• 

ache 

36. Mouth 

ashi 

ashi 

ash 

’ 

ash 

37. Tooth • . 

dut 

dut 

dot 

• 

d5t 

88. Ear . 

kar 

kar 

kar 

• 

kar 

39. Hair . 

drfi. zhyn 

d“rfl, (a single hair) 
zh\i. 

keta. chordk, 
hair) drfl. 

{female 

kgts, drS 

40. Head 

sltai 

shai 

shai 


shei 

41. Tongue 

dits 

difs 

jip . 

• 

jip 

42. Belly . 

ktyal 

ktal 

kuts, sha 

• 

kCts, vatikal 

43 Back 

p®tl 

pti 

uche, yapati 

• 

uchg, yapati 

44. Iron . 

chime 

chim* 

chima 


chimai" . 

45. Gold . 

sun 

ftUU 



SOll 

46. Silver 

n 

rn . • . • 

arfi 

“re 

• 

nrei 

47. Father 

tfi . 

ta . . , 

tati 


tata 

48. Mother 

nfi , 

nfi 

yei 



49. Brother 

lira 

hr'h 

bra 

• 

hrahg 

50. Sister 

sUS 

. 

sus 


• 

sasa 
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Prasfi {i.e. Wasl-veri or 

Veron of Survey). 

ASHKr (•’.«. ASHKtTM OP SUBVET). j 

1 

Englisli. 

(Titin). 

(Majegal). 


yamba .... 


25. Your, 



ki . 

. ... 

26. He. 


kya .... 



27. Of him. 


kyawa .... 


28, His. 


kyai .... 

kya' .... 

29. They. 


kyani 


oU. Of them. 


kyawa .... 


31. Their. 

lust , . . • 

dsA, chapal 

dns, chapal 

32. Hand, 

teval . . . • 

kfir 

kur .... 

33. Foot, 

nes . . • - 

kasai’a .... 

k^s^r* 

34:, No<c. 

izhi . . . • 

iitsi .... 

ats5 

35, Eye, 

ist , . . ■ 

ashi 

ashi .... 

36. Houtl). 

letum 

dont 

dont .... 

37. Tooth, 

yiimu . . . • 

karmuta 

kani»tr» . 

38, Ear. 

^■ai . . • • 

zbfi, drO .... 

zhfi, (a single hair) dro 

39, Hair 

. 

]‘i 

sha 

>ha .... 

40. Head. 

1 wurdzukt 

1 

zhu 

^lU .... 

41. Tonu'uo 

I 

' yiil .... 

Task 

bani .... 

42. Belly. 

1 

pishti 

pi«htl .... 

43. Back. 

^ime .... 

tsima 

tsiin® .... 

tf- 

1 — 1 

o 

c 

stl . 

f-^n 

f>Ull 

45. Gold. 

, urii . . * ' 

ai’fi • 

UP® 

46. Silver. 

i 

yai 

rtai 

dai .... 

47. Father. 

; nan . c = « 

nraii « 

arau .... 

48. ^lother 

1 

1 bab , . . • 

br'n , , . . 

bki 

49. Brother. 

i sins . . • • 

1 


SUv*^ 

50. Sister. 
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English. 

KatI (i.e. Bashgam of Subtey). 

tVilQALl. 

( Kulnm). 

(Bargamatal). 

(Kegftl). 

(Zhonjigal). 

78. Eat . 

yunum ^ . 

yutum 

ySam 

yearn 

79. Sit . 

uishin*m 

nishit*m . 

ni^inom . 

iiishinom 

80, Come 

atsal^m (/«f.) • 

atsatom 

elom 

atsar'om 

81. Beat 

vi0n®m 

vietum 

venom 

vier'om . 

82. Stand 

utin®m 

utitum 

ntinom 

ntinom . 

83, Die . 

mr'eu^m 

mr etum 

mrenom . 

mreara 

84. Dive 

pr en“m . 

pr'etum . 

palom 

pream 

85. Run . 

narg*n'^m 

achunatum 


sanyeom 

156. I am 

■wuts as^m 


om 

5rim, bom 

157. Thon art 

tii asish . 


osh 

i^ris^, bosh 

158. He is 

■sC as** . 

as* ... 

oi ... 

i?ri, bo . 

159 . We are 

ema as®mish . 


omish 

nrinii^, bomisi 

160. You are 

sha a'‘r' . 

... 

ow 

5ri, borS 

161. They are . 

St* asht , 

asht 


m (?), bot 

179. I heat 





180. Thou beatest 

1 



.. , 

181. He beats . 





182. We beat . 

I 




1 

183. You beat 





1 

184. They beat . 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


‘ First person singular of the present, and so thronghout. 
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Prasu (i. e. Wasi-veri tr Veron 
of Scr\ey). 

ASHsfi ((. e. ASHEUiD OFSeE\EY'. 


(Tilin.) 

• 

' Majet’al.) 

EiigHsli. 


yarn .... 

yum . . . . 

78. Eat. 


nishem .... 

liishim .... 

79. Sit. 


alim .... 

ajam .... 

80. Como. 


viernm, lanm . 

ialom, lam 

81. Beat. 


atineom ... 

ntinestem 

82. Stand. 


mi'^em .... 


83. Die. 

... 

pr'em .... 

plem .... 

84. Give. 


leshteom 


8.5 Run. 

... 

ai sem .... 

(a)s’'m .... 

1.56. [ am. 


tn sea . 

as''s .... 

1.57. Thou art. 

... 

yaka sei . 

sei .... 

15". Ue is. 

... 

im'‘ somisli 


159. We are. 

... 

Vi seg .... 


160. 5^ou are. 

... 

jakai sen . 

s'‘n .... 

161. They are. 

... 

... 

nis^inest-'m, I am sittin/j . 

179. I beat. 


... 

nisbinest-es, thou art sittinj 

180. Tliou bcatest. 

« t « 

... 

nishinest-a, he is sitfinrj 

181. He beate. 


... 

nishinest-'mi.sb, we are sit- 
tinij. 

182. We beat. 

... 

... 

nishinest-eke, you are sit- 
ting. 

183. You beat. 

... 

... 

nishinest-ene, they are sit- 
ting. 

184. Thay beat. 
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Pashai (Paotai). [Survey, pp. 89 j^.] 

This language is spokeu not only in the Kuuar valley and in Loghmau, hut also in 
a zone extending from Waigal in the East to Gnlbaiiar (XE. of Charikar) in the West. 
It is divided into a great number of considerably diverging dialects. These can bo 
arranged in four groups. 

(1) The North-Western Group, comprising the dialects near Gulbahar, in the Shulul 
valley, etc. It is characterized by the preservation not only of tr, ih', bub also of h', 
gr, pr, hr, and mr, (e.g., k'U'um, vork ; k'‘ru, shouting; m’rl, dead ; ^roi, b'^rdi, brother), 
by the form mbmd, you, and by the ending of the first person plural, as in ah, we are. 
This suffix presents the transitional form between the Khowar -as, Pashai -as, -aes, and 
Veron (Prasu) -msho, Waigali and Katl -niish (from -niasi > * -mas'). 

The frequent transition of d to d and u, and the formation of the present with t 
{zhetoyem, I am eating) connects tliis group with, — 

{'-) The dialects spoken in the Ozbin valley (west of Laghman, about Bali Khel and 
Ghas) and in the upper Alishang valley (about Najil). 

Here kr and p)i' result in s/t, and gr and hr in I, while fr and dr are preserved 
(Ozbini .sham, work ; shavor {<prahdra-), wounded ; Idm"', a village ; Najlll Jay, 
brother ; but tra, three ; drdnbk, rainbow. 

(3) The dialects of Tagau, Nijrau, and Bedrau (in Ishpi, Iskyen, Laurovan, etc.). 
Here also pr and kr result in I {e.g. Laurovani ladr, wounded ; Jam, work). 

In all these three groups of dialects, the aspiration of medials has to some extent 
been preserved. 

(4) This group comprises all the dialects of Laghman, Alingar, Kunar, and the 
lower Peek valley. Here hr, gr, and also dr have developed into J, while pr, kr, and tr 
result in thl or similar sounds. 


The First Sentences of the Parable in the Dialect oj Kona Dth, near Gidhahd>\ 

I adam do putra darai. Te knehast pntra-i-yakntl dadas-ai 

One man two sons had. Them froni-among son-the-sniaU fathcr-his-fo 

marata, ‘ ai dada, mui takbsimas-am de da.’ Mala tanka 

said, ‘0 father, to-ine part-mine {sign of acc.) gire.' Property his-own 
de takhsim kaAvata, te detea. Ke wakht pachawa putra-i-yakati 

{acc.) division hc-made, io-them he-gare. Some time afterwards son-the-srnaU 

chukas-a de gugia, sudure je giii. 
all-his {acc.) f.eized, far to went. 


In the Dialect of Laitroodn (Tagan). 


1 adaiuas do Ova haich. Sura tala 

One rnan-to two children were. The-younger 


baba, kor ke 
father, whatever that 


jirac yeitik, 
part-thine comes. 


putras-a b:\vai 
son-his Jather-to 
inaina daya.’ 

to-me give.' 


maraikye, ‘ai 
said, ‘ O 
Badaz 
Afterwards 

2 o 2 


own 
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basa mal guralk, ada suratalai daikye, ada aulai daikye. 

father-hia property seized, the-half younger-to gave, the-half elder-to gave. 

Badaz suratala putrasa, alt'', nau du kan, chuikya kor ke 

Afterwards the-younger son-liis, eight, nine days after, all whatever that 

jirliy-a yeyaik, jam kak", Sudurai vatan gyik. 

part-to-his had~come, collected made. Far country went. 

Di'. MorgeDstierne lias also’ supiiiied tlie following List of ^Tords in the various 
dialects of Pashai : — 



SPECIMENS IN THE PA^AT LANGUAGE 


Knglisli. 


Group ] . 

Geoup 2. 

Geoup 3. 

Geoup 4. 


(Guibaliar./ 

■OzMn.) 

(.Najll.) 

(Laiirovan.) 

OVaigal.) 

(.Dan-a-i-nur.j 

1 . One 

• 

1 

1 


I 

i 

i. 

2. Two 

• 

d5 

da 

tio 

(In 

di^i 

d^. 

3. Three 

• 

tra 

tra 

tra 

tra 

thhle 

this 

4. Four 


chfir . 

clior . 

cli5l‘ . 

char . 

char . 

char. 

5. Five 


1 anja 

pauj . 

pauzh* 

punja 

paiich 

porij. 

6. Sis . 


toa . 

chha . 

chha . 

chha . 

-he 

she. 

'i'. Seven 


siita . 

8at'‘ 

sat” . 

sata . 

sat 

sat. 

8. Eight 


ashta 

iisht* 

asht” 

alta . 

asht . 

ablit. 

y. Nine 


nawa 

uaw" . 

nav 

uau 

nn 

DO. 

10. Ten 


da . 

dae 

tl ai . 

daya . 

Je 

de. 

11. Twenty 


^vest . 

V^st . 

v^st . 

v”»t , 

\ tst 

vest. 

i2. Fifty 


pinja 


... 

dtiya u dai 

... 

... 

13. Hundred , 


sad. pauj® 
wust. 

... 


panja viya , 



14. 1 . 


a 

mO . 

mn , . 

a 

mum, (a) . 

a. 

15. Of me 


luui {miJii). 
a (a t/ie). 


mu 

mam , 

mum, (mam) 

mu m. 

16. iline 

• 

mail, must . 

man • 

may . 

tuaina 

menu, (menu) 

meua. menl. 

17. We 

• 

hatna 

... 

hama 

hama 

ama , 

ama 

18. Of us 


hama 

hamat 


hama . 


... 

10. Our 


hamast 


... 

hama.s 


... 

20. Thuu 


tn 


tu 

tu 

(tu) . 

tfi. 

21. Of thee 


tui (fi’6f) 


tfl 

tau 

... 

to 

22. Thine 


tail, tust 

tau. taz 

tay . 

tuina . 

(t5na) 

... 

•23. You 


mama 

J 

mya . 

mia. , 

mya , 

(ema) 

emii 

24. Of 3 on 


moma 


Tuia . 

mya , 

" 

» 

... 
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Geoup 2. 

Geoup 3. 

Geo UP 4. 

English. 



(Gnlbahar.) 

(^Ozbin.) 

(Xajil ) 

(Lanrovan.) 

(Waigsl.) 

(Garra-i-nur.) 

25. Yonr 

• 


memast 

myoot 


mya (?) 



26. He . 

• 


sa, sam 

... 

sa 

ase 


se 

27. Of liim 

• 


te, tese 

... 

... 

ate, 



28. His . 

• 


test 

atyod 

... 

te.se . 

... 

... 

29. They 

- 


tema . 


•• 

uma . 



30. Of them 



te 



ateda 



31. Their 



teinest 


... 

... 



32. Hand 



hSst, eha- 
piln. 

asti-em 

host . 

has-t 

ast-em 

ast-yem 

33. Foot 



pni 



pa . 

pa-em 

pa. 

34. Nose 



nnst , 

uos 

nost . 

nas-t 

nas-t 

nas- 

35. Eye . 



achhui 

achi . 

achi . 

achhi 

anch, (anchl) 

anch. 

36. Mouth 



gilun 

g®l5n 

dur . 

gilan 


dor. 

37. Tooth 



dandun 

d5n . 

dande-yem . 

dan-d 

dand-em 

dan. 

38. Ear . 



kayn, ksi . 

khSi . 

kayeti-m 

kai 

kap 

har. 

39. Hair 



Ifim . 

zhutr 

j^iitri-em 

yintr 

lusi . 

chal 

40. Head 



shir . 

kap5l 

kapal-am 

shir, kapa! . 

sir 

shir. 

41. Tongue 



jiba . 

jib . 

jib-Om 

j“r ■ 

jev-ain 

jell. 

42. Belly 



gare . 


kuchi-em 

knch 

kuchi-m 


43. Back 



kui 

navati 

pi-om 

iiavnti 

■ 

gen-im 
(u-a ist) 

gyeii. 

44. Iron 



chimfir 

ahenu 

chuinur 

ehiimar 

Ichimur) 

chemar. 

45. Gold 



Plu 

tMu , 

t^la 

tda . 

(tela) 

shoneg zar. 

45. Silver 



nokrti 

zar 

zar 

nokra. 
chhelak zar 

(zar) 

sheleg zar. 

47, Father 



dada 

b.a* 

baw . 

buw . 

bahfi-m 

tati. 

48. ^Mother 



ai 

al 

ai 

ai 

fvvu-in 

ai 

49 . Brot lier 



b“r(5i 


layo-m 

lava . 

laa-m 

laya-rn. 

50. Sister 



saiwu 

skyu-m 

sayo-m 

saya . 

setek 

sayu-m. 
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51. Man 

52. Womaa 

53. Wife 

54. Child 

55. Son . 

56. Daughter . 

59. Shepherd , 

61. Devil 

62. Sun , 

63. Moon 

64. Star . . . 

65 Fire . 

66. Water , 

67. Hou.se 

68. Horse 

69. Cow . 

70. Dog . 

71. Cat . 

72. Cock 

73. Duck 

74. Ass . 

75. Camel 

76. Bird . 

77. Go . . . 

78. Eat , 

79. Sit . 


(tinlbahar.) (Oz'bin.i (Naiil.) (Laufovan.) iDarra-i-niir.) 


w^r^malu . 


ma^e- masbl 

kaletrim. 

balkdl (jsl.) ... ... bara . 

puti* . putri-em . putrl-era . putr® 

janjika, lansekatl . viya-m vey 

'neya. 


.sura . . sur 

1 

j matau . moi . 
sitaru 

lokana, angSr . 

izhnai. 

wiirk 
audaru . 1 vsi 


gorn 
gavandi 
shun . 
pisi.uk 


khurus, 

(ken) 

kukiir. 


uldk 

ushtur 

pakhTm 

parewam^ 

Hiewam 

nitikam 


. 


gSpt . . gOrn . . g^ira . . j gi^ra . 

gavandi g'lluh ganndi 

shlon . shuiig . ^hh 

pushak . p*shak . p^hak 

khuris, (h6?i) khurus. (hen) khurus. (hen) 
kiikiir . “.st“ri kakuri knkuri. 

... murghavl . chuchiila . mur gh avi . 

khdr . . khOr . . khar . 

shiitur 
pa chin 

I parami 

zhaitaem^ . ayam 



* Present sing. 1, and &o tlauaghout, except in the last colniun, in 'whkh it is Imperative sing. 2. 
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Geoup 1. 

Gbocp 2. 

Ghotp 3. 

Gnorr 4. 

English. 

(Gulbahar.) 

■ Ozhin.) 

■ Xafil.) 

(Lanrovaii.i 

(Waigal. ) 

(Darra.i-nur 1 

80. Come 

... 


ailekem ( I 
came) 

yagam . 


et ! 

81. Beal 

banwam 


hantayam . 

hanam 

.. 


82. Stand 

dakam 


zhsnain 

zbanam 

• • 



83. Die ... 

murl (dead) 



lik (dead) . 

... 


84. Give 

devvam 

... 


daram 

... 


85. Run 

dawetim 

... 


chaDgam 


- 

156. I am 

im 


yam . 

am 


aim. 

157. Thou art 

i 


e 

ai 


ai. 

158. He is . . . 

a. shi 


a. shi 

asta (m.), a 
(/.), sjhik 
(n.) 

... 

as, shi. 

lo9 We are 

ais 


yen 

ama . 

... 

ais. 

160. You are 

unda 

... 

und* 

ai 


ai. 

161. They are . 

un, shin 


un 

an 


ain. 

179. Iljeat 


zhaitaem, I 
nin eating. 


... 

nevam. I sit 
down. 

aakam. I am 
eating. 

180. Thou beatest 


HjaitCe. thou 
art eating. 


... 

n$T,ai. thou 
,1 i f t e e t 
down. 

anki, //low 
art eating. 

181. He lieats . 


^laito. he is 
eating. 


... 

nevas. he 

sits down. 

yagha (?j, 
he is eating. 

182, We beat . 


zhaitaes, v:e 
are eating. 


... 

neviis. v:e sit 
down. 

aakas, we 
are eating. 

183, You beat . 

... 

zhaltande, 
gou are 

eating. 

... 


ngvai. you 
sit down. 

aako, you 

are. eating. 

184,. Ttiey beat 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^aitfin, thexj 
are eating. 

... 

... 

nevian, they 
sit dou:n. 

aakan, they 
arc eatimi. 
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TIRAHI. 

Page 110 . — On page 2, line 22, of Part ii of Volume VIII, I stated that no speci- 
mens could be obtained of the Tirahi language. All that had hitherto been known 
about it was contained in a short list of words published by Leech in the year 
1838.^ This was sufficient to show that it belonged to the Kala^a-Pashai Sub-Group 
of the Kafir Group of the Dardic languages. 

According to Leech, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Af^ans, and, in con- 
sequence of a feud breaking out between the Orakzais and the Afridis, they left that 
tract and settled in the Aingrahar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
villages are at the present day said to be Jaba, Mitarani, and Bara-khffi. Jaba is shown 
on sheet 38J of the four miles to the inch Indian Survey degree sheets, and on sheet 14 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It is situated in the Kot-darra Valley 
south of the Kabul River, about 20 miles in a direct line west of Dakka Port, and 
about half way between Dakka and Jalalabad, but south of the main road. 

Among their Afghan neighbours, these people have not the best of characters, and 
a Tirahi is generally unwilling to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. So far has this gone that in the neighbouring parts 
of British India, in the Peshawar District, there is an idea very generally current that 
the Tirahi language is only a kind of gibberish used by transfrontier criminals when they 
wish to speak among themselves without being understood by outsiders. 

For more than twenty-five years 1 had been endeavouring to secure specimens of 
this form of speech, but without success. Finally, Sir Aurel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed by me to him by undertaking the search for a man who could 
speak it. In March 1910, by the friendly help of the late Colonel Sir George Roos- 
Keppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, an oLl 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professed to know Tirahi. Unfortunately, to this 
accomplishment was added the fact that he was a confirmed opium eater, and after a few' 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at ])robing his befogged 
memory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurel, howtivei', did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1021, through tiie help of his old 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahib Afraz-gul, now of the Survey of India, there was 
found an intelligent old man named Shah Rasul, whose original home was in Jaba, but 
who had left his country for many years and was now resident in Nawa-kala. IVhen 
Sir Aurel found that long absence from his home had impaired bis facility in speaking 
his mother tongue, Shah Rasul secured the presence of a younger man wdiose memory 
was more trustworthy. Both the men were completely illiterate, and Sir Aurel found 
some difficulty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distinc- 
tion between the different tenses of a verb ; but, w ith their aid, he succeeded in writing 
dowm a Tirahi translation of the Urdu version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
in compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences. These he has itiost 

’ J. A. S. B., Vol. vii 1 1838), pp. 783"4 
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kindly placed at my disposal, and from them I have been able to compile the following 
grammatical sketch of the language. This is not complete, but it gi\es a veiy fail 
idea of the general features of Tirahi. I also add the version of the Parable as mitten 
down by Sir Aurel (with an Ens^lish interlinear translation of my own) together vith 
the list of words and sentences prepared by him, and to the whole I append a vocabu- 
lary, which includes not only all the words in the above-mentioned specimens but also 
all those contained in Leech’s word-list of 1&38. There are a few words and phrases 
the meaning of which I have not succeeded in making clear to my own mind, and such 
I have marked with notes of interrogation, but even with these I think that, thanks to 
Sir Aurel Stein, a considerable advance in our knowledge of an interesting language 
has been attained. 

As already stated, Tirahi is certainly a Dardic language, and is closely connected 
with Kalasha, Pashai, and Gaw ar-bati, but it is also to be noted that it shows clear 
points of relationship w'ith Shina and Kashmiri, Dardic languages spoken far to the 
North-East. Compare, for instance, Tirahi sure, a child, with Kashmiri shur'' ; mala, 
a father, with Shina maid and Kashmiri ; and utha (not utha), stand up, w'ith 
Kashmiri tooth. As usual in Dardic languages, there are several words which 
have preserved in a remarkable manner the forms that obtained in the Sanskrit 
of tw'o thousand years ago. Such ai'e den, a cow, as compared with the Sanskrit dhenuh, 
and ast, a hand, as compared with the Sanskrit liastah. It is hardly necessary to add 
that, surrounded as the speakers are by Afghans, they have freely borrowed from 
Pashto. 

The Pashai already referred to is spoken in Laghman, north of the River Kabul. 
Ningrahar, where Tirahi is spoken, lies to the south of that river. Further south, 
again, in TV’aziristan, we come upon Ormuri, an Eranian form of speech, used by an 
immigrant tribe distinct from the Afghans. It is evident that at the time when the 
Ormurs arrived at their present site, they found themselves in close contact with a tribe 
of Dardic origin, for their language, though Eranian, shows clear traces of Dardic 
influence. Further south we come to the Khetrans of Thal-Chotiali. These people 
speak a corrupt Lahnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Finally, as has been pointed 
out in Volume VIII, Part i of the Survey, still further south we come to Sindhi, and 
in this, too, we find relics of some old Dardic language. In this way, Tirahi forms an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Dardistan, north of the 
Kabul, w ith a chain of three languages which show traces of ancient Dardic influence, 
and reach down to the mouth of the Indus. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. It is sufficient to state 
that traces of them have been recognized in the Bhil languages of Central India, and 
even, with considerable plausibility, in the KBkani dialect of Marathi. If this last 
identification is finally accepted, Tirahi gives us the hitherto missing link in a chain of 
languages once reaching from the Hindukush to Goa. 

In the follow ing pages, I give a reference for each word quoted, showing its 
original location. In such references “ Par.” indicates the version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, quoted by verse-number, and “ L.” indicates the -List of Words and 
Sentences prepared by Sir Aurel Stein. 
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Pronunciation. 

It must, be reuiembered that the materials collected dejieiid almost entirely on 
arhat ■was uttered by two illiterate men. Sir Aurel Stein, in recording the Tirahi words 
tittered by them, most rightly refrained from any attempt at securing apparent uni- 
formity, but wrote down for each word as nearly as possible the exact sound he heard 
in each particular case. In recording a language which has previously been reduced 
to writing, there is a more or less fixed standard of spelling and of pronunciation with 
which it is possible to secure conformity ; but when a language has no standard, — and 
to a less extent, even in every language which has a standard, — the actual pronuncia- 
tion of each word varies each time it is uttered, according to its collocation in the 
sentence or the mood of the speaker. In languages like English or Hindostani, these 
changes are partly held in check by the existence of a standard to which the 
speaker insensibly conforms, but in a language such as Tirahi which has no standard, 
they are much more consideralfie, and we find the same word pronounced Ijy these men 
in very different ways at different times. Eor instance, for ‘ man ’ the speakers at one 
time said and at another time adam ; for ‘ good,’ at one time brada, and at 
another breda ; and for ‘ child,’ at one time bad'^na, with no stress on the penultimate, 
and at another time baddna, with a strong stress on the penultimate. Under such 
circumstances, it would at present be dangerous to lay down any rules for a standard 
pronunciation of Tirahi, and we must await further information on the subject. Sufl&ce 
it to say here that this uncertainty occurs chiefly in regard to the vowels, and that the 
consonantal system appears to be nretty constant and to agree with that of the other 
Dardic languages. 

The Article. 

There appears to be an indefinite article corresponding to the Persian yd l loahdat 
nnd the Kashmiri -d. It is formed by adding i to the noun. A pretty certain example 
is Mardb hadani, a bad boy {baddna) (L. 129). 

Eor the definite article, the demonstrative pronoun le or Id is very commonly 
employed. Thus ; — 

le paJclrasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 81). 

le par ana huz'^ras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 

le zln huz^ra dak l^um llid, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 

le kila eh banyd-ma achhita ti, (I) have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 211). 

chdna mala la breda batsa A- thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
27). 

Idgana pnh'r ^usd khum gd, the elder son became in auger (Par. 28). 

The demonstrative pronoun lema is similarly used before place-names. Thus ; — 

lemci Jaba-manzinu saiva. biiz‘‘ra brade Una, in Jaba all horses are good (L. IIO). 

lema Kdoula-manzion sawe bare khardba Una, in Kabul all mares are bad 
(L. 141). 

VOL. 1, PART I. 
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DECLENSION. 

Nouns Substantive. 

Gender. — There are not sufficient materials to form any rules as regards gender. 
All that can be said is that the feminine gender is recognized, and that many feminine 
nouns end in e or e when, in India, they would end in i. Thus we have st7'e (Indian 
stri), a woman (List, 52, 53, 128) ; achchhe (Kashmiri achh'), an eye (L. 35) ; de 
(Indian dhl), a daughter (L. 56, llOj ; hare, a mare (L. 139). With this we may 
compare hrada adam, a good man (L. 120), and hrada st7'e, a good woman (L. 128), but 
b7'ade stre, good women (L. 130) ; su7‘a, small (L. 28), but su/'e, a little girl (L. 56) j 
saiva knz’'7'a, all horses (L. 110), and sawe hare, all mares (L. 141) ; ti, he is (L. 158), 
and te, she is (L. 53, 56). 

DecIe7isio)i.. — The No77ii/uttive case singular calls for no remarks. It takes nc 
termination. When a noun is the subject of a transitive verb in a tense derived from 
the past participle, it is put into the Agentive case, which will be described further on. 

The Acc7isative case singular is the same in form as the nominative. Thus; — 
le pakl7'ai>i ek ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

asto-f7ianzn7n angtir Uiyd, pade-7)ianzto7i paiid tsiyd, piit ye a ring on the hand,. 

put ye a shoe on the foot (Par. 22). 
ek h7'eda haUa d7iines, bring ye a good calf for him (Par, 23). 
kni-'nia mca preht, draw water from the well (L. 237). 

Mkuslidll karmi, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

le adam bi'ok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 

le l^at 7/ialasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 

The object of a transitive verb in a tense derived from the past participle is, as 
usual in connected languages, put in the nominative case, the subject being put into the 
case of the Agent. The following examples will suffice : — 

chd77a mala Id b7'eda batsa kulihto. thy father slaughtered the good calf ; lit. the 
good calf was slaughtered by the father (Par. 27). 

7nala ga7ia putrasi jawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son ; lit. by 
the father answer was given to the elder son (Par. 31). 

7nala 7'd7n kei'e, the father made compassion ; lit. by the father compassion was 
made (Par. 20). 

Hure puPr tdnu mdl jama kere, the younger son collected his property ; lit. by 
the younger son his property was made collected (Par. 13). 

General Oblique cose. — The General Oblique case singular is sometimes the same- 
in form as the nominative. Thus : — 

ahnsd j^oni, in anger (Par. 28J. 
hadmdshl lchu7n, in debauchery (Par. 13). 
kui-7na, from the well (L. 237). 
kursi-77ia, from the chair (L. 82). 

dak J^itm, (put) on (the horse’s) back (L. 227). Cf. ddka khurn below. 
hnkm-ma hdhr, outside {i.e., against) an order (Par. 29). 
nasar-7nanzum, in (thy) sight (Par. 18). Cf. nazara7n-ma7izim below. 
put"r khnm, on the son (L. 228). 
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More often it ends in a, even when the nominative singular does not end in that 
letter. Thus — 

fanda Mkim, (nom. pand), on a journey (L. 224), 

ddka khum (nom. dak), (riding) on the back (of a horse) (L. 230). Cf. dak 
k]ium above. 

le mulk'^-manzum (nom, mulk), in that country (Par. 14). Of. mulke-manzum 
below. 

mala tamfe (nom. mala), towards the father, mala-ma, from a father (L. 104). 
mdla-munsttm (nom. mdl), in the property (Par. 12). Cf. mala takslm, division 
of the property (Par. 12). 

ddma khum (uom. dam), (bind) with a rope (L. 236). 
brada adama-ma (nom. adam), from a good man (L. 122). 
thdna-manzum (nom. than), in the house (L. 83, 130, 223, 226, 233). 
khdra khum (nom. khdr ) . on the top (L. 229). 

lema wakta ]^um (nom. wakt), at that time (L. 162). So loakta-manzurn 
(L. 163). 

When a general oblique case is followed b}’^ an enclitic word beginning with a 
consonant, that consonant is sometimes doubled, and one of the pair is addel to the 
oblique case. Thus : — 

chdna nazafam-manziim (for nazara-manzum), in thy sight (Par. 21). 
brichat-tona (nom. brick), under a tree (L. 230). Cf. ut ti, for u ti, he has come, 
given below under the perfect tense. 

Occasionally we find the general oblique case ending in some other vowel. Such 
are : — 

mala tamfe (nom. taraf ) u, he came in the direction of (be., towards) the father 
(Par. 23). 

Je mulke-manzum, in that country (Par. 14). Cf. mnlk'-manzum above. 
pade-manzum (nom. padl), on the foot (Par. 22). 

(or o?r)-ma«««w, in his heart (Par. 16, 17). The Nom. Sing, of this word 
appears to be ure, as in Par. 22. 
tsuk' daze pas (nom. daz), after a few days (Par. 13). 
asto-mauzum (nom. osf), on the Iiand (Par. 22). 
jango-wakta [noxa. jang), at the time of fighting (L. 163). 

Two words are irregular. The Avord de, a daughter, has its oblique singular dun, 
and spaz, a sister, has spazun. These will be dealt with lower down. 

Another form of the oblique ends in asi, often shortened to as or is. This is most 
often used as a dative, but is also used in other collocations. Thus ; — 

brada adamasi, to a good man (L. 121). le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee 
to that man (L. 234). 
desi, to a daughter (L. 112). 

gd diir mulkasi, he Avent to afar country (Par. 13). 

malasi, to a father (L. 103). me td7iit malasi bazam, I shall go to mv father 
(Pai*. 18). le malasi jawdh dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 

7ne le adam diyaiiaai dita tea, 1 gaA^e that man for a beating {i.e., to he beaten) 

(L. 177). 
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men samo tre acVnio J^dmsi da bazam, we three men all go to the town (L. 17). 

masi mmdsib, proper for me (Par. 211. 

le pakirasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

mala gana putrasi jaicdb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

ati az thdnasi ema, I come to the house to-daj^ (L. SO). 

las pnMa here, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). 

eh tdnii nauharis ga ti, he is gone to one of his servants (Par. 2G). 

This termination is also commonly used for the genitive, and, in this case, as seems 
to be more commonly employed than asi. Thus ; — 

lemas shisi (nom. shi) kiniat, the price of that thing (L. 232). Here we have 
both as and (a)si. 

hrada adamas than hbgha ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120). 
le Parana huz'^ras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le than malas ti, this is the father’s house (L. 102). 

Ghana sands (nom. sand) dante hrdh trigAna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146). 

mydna t?'dras put^r, the son of my uncle (L. 225). 

It should be noted that it is sometimes diflhcult to say whether this termination 
as is a case termination, or is a pronominal suffix. In the following, as probably means 
‘ his ’ : — 

tdnu mdias badmdshi Jchum chi here, he wasted his substance in riotous living 
(Par. 13). But in this instance it is also possible that malas is a dative used 
as a definite accusative. 

le malas gd, his father went (Par. 28). Here the as is almost certainly a pro- 
nominal suffix. 

In the following, the termination asi forms the general oblique case : — 

Ichd thdnasi boaha d, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 

Sometimes the termination asi is employed where we should use the ablative. 

Thus 

te hdma adamosi (or ada7na-ma) achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that 
(L. 240) ? 

mydna dunsi Ichat iit ti, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
lema Jaisi {nom. Jai) Kashinir hatisi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this place 
(L. 222) ? 

We have an ablative of comparison in : — 

lema brijasi le kaza ti, this is higher than that tower (L. 136). 
iemas spazimn le ad^nias brd kaza ti, the brother of tliat man is taller than his 
sister (L. 231). 

e shall see subsequently that an ablative of comparison can also be made with 
the help of the postposition ma. 

With regard to the above examples, note that the words de, a daughter, and spaz, 
a sister, foim the oblique singular by adding ?/w,— thus, dun and spazun. Note also 
that, as we shall see, the termination asi also occurs in the plural. It seems probable 
that here plural forms have been carelessly used for the singular. 
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We have just seen that the Genitive is commonly indicated by the termination 
as. It may also be indicated by simply prefixing the unaltered word to the governing 
norm. Thus : — 

le Mia ek lanya-ma, from a shopkeeper of the village (L. ‘ill). 
brekhta (P nominative) khdra khum, on the top of a hill (L. 229). 
kuz^ra dak khum. on the horse’s back (L. 227). Cf. kii.fras zln, the horse’s 
saddle, in 226. 

chdna mala thdna-manzum, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 

mydna maT hrbk mazdurdno icdna, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

tsdli tsindar, a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 

dsmdn nazar-manziim, in the sight of heaven (Par. 18, 21). 
domdma dicdz, the sound of a drum (Par. 25). 
galiz wakta l^um, at the time of theft (L. 161). 

It is probable that the Agf.ntive case singular employed for the subject of a verb 
in a tense formed from the past participle, shmrld he described as identical in form 
with the general oblique case as in other Bardic languages. But, as we liave seen, this 
general oblique case is itself often identical in form with the nominative, and it 
happens that the few instances of the Agentive that occur in the Parable all also agree 
in form with the nominative singular. It may be mentioned that in Orinuri, an 
Eranian language, spoken not far off in Waziristan, whicli is much influenced by 
Bardie, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following examples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found in 
the Parable. IS’o instances occur in the List of "Words : — 

sure put'r mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). See the 
remarks on ditanas on p. 294, under the head of the past tense. 
sure put 'r tdnu mdl jama kere, the younger son collected his property (Par. 12). 
le adam tdnu tsakaldnsi pregl, that man sent (himi to his fields (Par. 15). 
mala tdnu naukardnosi art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 
mala gana putrasi jawdb difa, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

In two cases the Agentive case is formed l>y the addition of the postposition na 
(compare the Hindustani ne). This postposition is more often used to form a dative, 
and in the fii*st of the two instances it is employed in both senses : — 

putre-na le-na art, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le^na Idsi art, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Closely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumental case. One example of it occurs 
in the Parable, in which it is formed by tin- postposition ni : — 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 

The Bative case has been already dealt with in connexion with the termination asi. 
As just stated, it is also formed with the help of the postposition na. Thus : — 
le-na arl, said to him (Par. 21). 

This dative form is also (as in other languages) employed to make a definite 
accusative, as in : — 

le-nia-ma breda jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
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Formation of the Plural. — The plural is often the same as the singular. This is 
especially the case when a noun ends in a or d, but tliere are also other cases : — 

7iiala, fathers (sing, mala) (L. 106) ; kuz"ra, horses (sing. kHz‘'ra) (L. 140) ; satid, 
dogs (sing, sand) (L. 148). 

patid, in pade-manznm pand tsiyd, put ye a shoe (or shoes) on his foot (o)“ feet), 
may he either singular or plural (Par. 22). 
ose, deer (sing, ose) (L. 155). 

az broke stbi'e (sing, store) titia, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 
mydna thdna-mamum brok bt'ade sire (sing, sti'e) tinu, in my house there are 
many good women (L. 130). 

lema-ma Id rupai (sing, rupai) aehhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 
le ddani tdnu mdl (sing, mdl) tsai'U ti, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 
daughters (sing, de) (L. 115). cows (sing, den) (L. 145). go, hulls (sino. 
gd) (L. 144). 

le mydna de panzl sansar (sing, sansar) te, this my daughter is fifteen years (oldj 
(L. 111). 

lemo Kabnlo-mamnm sawe bare (sing, bare) t^ai'dha tlna, in Kabul all mares 
are bad (L. 141). 

Sometimes a is added to form the plural. Thus : — 

ek ad" mas do p7ht"7'a (sing, pnt'r) wdna, a certain man had two sons (Par. 11). 
chdna mala thdna-manzum katisi put’ra itna, how many sons are there in tliv 
father’s house (L. 223; ? 

le dd"ma (sing. dd"m) M,ardb f'ma, those men are bad (L. 29). Cf. dd'nto, below 
td tre dd'nia hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 
bracja adama (sing, adam) lema Mtar-manznm brok tlna, there are mauy <mod 
men in this town (L. 124). 

Sometimes the plural ends in e or e. This is especially a feminine endi no- but it 

inav also be masculine. Thus : — 

* 

tsdle (sing, tsdli), she-goats (L. 152). 

chdna sands dante (sing, dant) brok trighna tlna, the teeth of thy doo- are very 
sharp (L. 146). 

The word wrani is plural, hut I do not know the singular. It occurs in 
wrani tsarai, sent (him) to feed (?) sheep. I presume that the word means ‘ sheep ’ 
and that it has been used, in order to avoid giving ottence by using the word for ‘ swine ’ 
Compare the Ormurl icrai, a sheep. In Pashto, the same word means ‘ lamb.’ 

Tlie plural ends in o in men samo tie dd'nto Mdrasi da bazam, we three men ail "o 
to the town (L. 17). Compare, how^ever, dd^ma, above. In muzdardno, servants 
(Par. 17), 0 has been added to a Pashto or Persian plural. In two other words a is 
similarly added instead of o. These are iikhdna (sing. iiMk), camels, and marg^dna 
(sing. margF), birds. With n^dna, compare the Pashto ukhdn, oblique nkhdno. 

The Oblique Plural ends in an. Thus: — 

hrada adaman thdna sura tlna, the houses of the good men are small (L. 125) 
sawa hrada adatnan le khabar de-o, give the news to all good men (L. 126) 
wranin MtO, (?) the food of the sheep (Par. 16). Here the meaning of kho is 
doubtful. Hegarding the meaning of icrani, see above. 
sawa brijan-ma le brij kaza ti, that is the highest of all towers (L. 137). 
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In the folio sving the oblique plural ends in 7, apparently a singular form — 
chan a mdl-mata strizl (sing. nom. stnza) Mium chi here, he wasted thy substance 
on females (Par. 30). 

Sometimes we find an oblique plural ending, as in Persian in an. Thus ; — 
gona put'^r tsahaldn-nmnzim ted, the elder son was in the fields ( Par. 2.5). 
saica thdndn-ma chdna than hcada ti, thy house is the best of all houses (L. 131). 

It ends in ana in tdnn dd.^tdna sama, with my friends (Par. 29). 

At other times we have the Pashto oblique plural in dtio. Thus : — 

idnn mazdiirdno-l^um me sama kare, make me equal among thy servants 
(Par. 19). Compare the nominative plural (Par. ]7j mentioned 

above. 

In the following we have -gdna, which may be compared with the Pashto 
-gdno : — 

letik sansaragdna chdna J^idmat au do kaceni, for so many years I am doing 
thy service (Par. *29). 

In this connexion also may be mentioned the irregular noun de, a davn^hter, which 
has dun for its oblique plural, as well as for its oblique singular (L. 116-118). Thus, 
mydna dun umar, the age of my daughters (L. 116). As already stated, it seems 
probable that dun is properly only plural, and, that when used for the singular, it is 
simply an instance cf carelessness. 

On the other hand, the singular is often used instead of the plural, as in : — 
domdnia dicdz, the sound of drums (Par. 26). 

lema tre haeVna (plural) malasi (plural) J^aOac uf ti, information has come 
from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). 

pade-rtuiHziini (sing. nom. padi) pond tsiyd, ])Ut ye shoes (or a shoe) on his 
feet (or foot) (Par. 22). 

The use of the singular form malasi for the plural ablative is further ilbistrated 
by the following exajuples, in which the singular termination nd reajipears as si 
added to the plural oblique case : — 

dunsi, to or from daughters (L. 117-81. 

le adam tdnu tsakaldnsi pregl, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
hrada adamansi Jdiahar at ti, news ha.s come from good men (L. 127). 
mala tdnu naukard)iosl an, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). In 
this example, the termination si has been added to a borrowed Pashto form. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks, the following paradigms may be quoted 
from the Standard List of Words and Sentences (Xos. 101-9, 119-127, 110-S):— 



Singular. 

Plural. 

jSiom. 

mala, a father. 

mala. 

Gen. 

malas 

mdla. 

Dat. 

malasi 

malasi. 

Abl. 

mcla-ma 

malasi. 
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Singular. 

Plural, 

Nom. 

brada adam, a good man 

brada adaina. 

Gen. 

brada adarnas 

brada a daman ■ 

Uat. 

broda adamasi 

brada adaman. 

Abl. 

brada adama-ma 

brada adamansi 

Nom. 

de, a daughter 

de. 

Gen. 

de 

dun. 

Dat. 

desi 

dunsi. 

Abl. 

dunsi (? pliu’al). 

dunsi. 


Other relations of time or place are indicated Avith the aid of postpositions. Of 
these, the following have been noted 

hbgjka, near, governing the dative, as in : — 

thanasi hbglw b, when he came near the house (Par. 25'), 
bdhr, outside, governing the ablative, as in; — 

ao chdna hnhiim-ma hdhr nd gim, I did not go outside [i.e., disobey) thy 
command (Par. 29). 

dapdra, for the sake of, borrowed from Pashto, and governing the general oblique 
case, as in : — 


fe Jeuia daydvo bredo batha kul^to, for his sake thou slaughteredst the o’ood calf 
(Par. 30). ° 

MLum. The general meaning of this seems to be 'on’, but there are other 

derivative meanings. It governs the general oblique case : 

le zln kic'ra ddk M,i(m thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227) 
lema ad'mos puTr khnm me brok ditina kere thia, I liave made many stripes 
on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le ddom tana mdl breMita khdra Mktm tsarn ti, that man is grazin® his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229) * » ® 

le ddani knt'ra ddka Mivm spare ga, that man is mounted on a horse’s 
back (L. 230). 

chdna rndl-matCt strWi khum chi kere, wasted thv propertv on funmloc 
(Par. 30). ‘II. lemaies 

00 az gona panda khiim gd icdnia, I went on a long way to-day (L. 221) 
le gana put r ghnssd khum- gd, the elder son became on anger {i.e., became 
angry) (Par. 23). 

le odam ddma khnrn fare, bind that man with a rope (L. 230). 

')iie sv.ro icuma lema lookta khnrn, at that time I Avas small (L. 102). 
le adorn dvr ico rjfdi.: icokta khum, that man was awav at the time nf 
theft (L. 101). 

tdnn mazdvrano kkinn me sanin hire, uiake me like (one) among thv servants 
(Par. 19). 

khare, near, Avith, governing the general oblique case, as in : — 
te niekh" aie khare tee, thou Ava.<t always with me (Par, 31). 

Id khare not! gd (P:ir. l-l) appears to mean ‘toot refuge near him’ but 
is doubtful. ’ 


nio. i:. usually a po-stpo-^^ition of the ablative, 
case. I'hus : — 


It IS added to the general oblique 


on Icn.a ktifn-wa uthv.rn, i .stand uj) from this chair (L. 82), 
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mala-ma, from a father (L. 104). 

bracla adama-nia J^abiu' ut ti, news has come from a good man (L. 122). 
lemo-ma Id rupai achliito, take those nriiees from him (L. 235). 
kui-ma uim prela, draw water from the well (L. 227). 

leniu-ma Id brokbrade ica, from this [i.e., because) he was very well (Par. 27). 

"VVe have ablatives of comparison in : — 

mydna-ma chdna than brtxda ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133). 

saica thdndn-ma chdna thdn bracla ti, thy house is better than all houses (L. 134). 

mwa brijan-ma le brij ka:a ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 

Certain postpositions or prepositions govern the ablative with this ma, as in : — 
hukimi'cna bdhr, orrtside an order (Par. 29), already quoted. 
pas diijan-ma, after beating’, ;.g., having beaten (L. 17S). 

This postposition is occasionally found with other meanings, as in : — 

lema-ma brecla jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
lema-nia khabar yd ti, of {i.e., concerning) him it is said (L. 27). 

Sometimes it appears to be used to form a genitive, as in : — 
te-ma, of thee (L. 21) ; td-ma, of you (L. 24). 

lema-ma kram Mardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). It is, however, impossible 
to be certain about the first two withotit any context, and the last sentence 
perhaps means 'owing to them the btisiness is bad ’. 

manzuni, in, with other derived meanings. It is used with the general oblique 
case. Thus : — 

le mulke-manzum brbk yrdinl we, a great famine hap)>ened in that land (Par. 
14). 

le iire-manzum le Miy'd wa, in his heart there was this thought (Par. 16). 

So Id tdnu dre-manzum ccr'i, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 
chdna nazar-{ov nazaram-) manzum gnnaydr hern, I am a sinner in thy sight 
(Par. IS, 21). 

az mydna thdna-manznni ek den rn'ra yd, le, to-day a cow has died in my 
house (L. S3). 

mydna thdna-manzurn hrok brade stre Una, there are many eOod women ia 
my house ( L. 130). 

lerna Jaba-manzum sawa kuz'^ra, brade tina, in .Taha all the lioi^e'' are good 
(L. 140). 

lerna Kcihiila-rnanzurn sawe bare Mk'irdba Una, i]i Kabul ail the mares are 
bad (L. 141). 

chdna nicda thana-rnanzuni kafisi put-'ra tina, how many ^ons are there in thy 
father's house r (L. 223). 

le pardna kiiz’ras zln mydna thdna-rnanziim, in my house lis) the saddle of 
the white horse (L. 226). 

le sdn yana put' r tjakaWn-manzum wd, his eldest son was in the fielrls (Par. 
25). 

lerna a^ro-manznm anyiir tsiya, padc-tnanzurn pand fsiya, \mt ye a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 


■I Q t 
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to suro waz jnngo Kakta-manzum, thou ivast small at the time of Ii2:htiu2: 
(L. 163). 

lema-manzum sure, the younger from among them (Par. 12j. 
mydua mdla-nianzum ki hissa owe, from in the property the share Avhieh 
comes as mine (Par. 12). 

pm, after, is used both as a preposition and as a postposition. IVlien used as a 
preposition, it governs the ablative case, as in pun dii/an-nio, alter beating 
(L. 178j. ft hen used as a post])osition, it governs the general oblique case, 
as in daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). 

puti, after, governs the general oblique ease, as in 

lema patl mala tarafe u, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 
patikana, behind, governs the genitive in 

clidnu patTkana kdmilc haddna da e, whose hov comes hehii d thee “ (L 
239). 

Santa, with, together w ith, governs the dative in 

ki tdnn ddstdna sania l^mlidli here, that I made merrv i\ith mv friends 
(Par. 29). ' ' ‘ 

It gives the force of a dative in ; — 

me sarua (or n.osi) mundsib, proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

It seems to mean ‘ equal to ’ in : — 

tdnii 7ija:dfirdno khum me san.a have, make me equal to thv servants 
(Par. 19). 

toyia, under, pixjhahly governs the general olilique case, as in hrichat fona, under 
a tree (L. 230). 

icaza, under, may be used in the above sentence instead of tona (L. 230). 


Nouns Adjective. 

Adjectives appear sometimes to chaimo for -ender and numl)er, ],ot the availahle 
materials are not sufficient for laying d,)wn any u-eneral rules. All that can now h '■ A 
is that the termination core occurs most frequently in the case 

with feminine nouns or with masculine pluml nouns. But this is ],v Uo meaus'a unh 
versal rule. For this reason, it is best to srive here simply a list of ',]] , k ' 

noted, ,viH,tI,e context in ,vbiolul,evo,..„r. ' * ndjict.ves 

odasta, huiicyi, in Id hrok odasla gd, lie became veia' huugn' i P;u- ] (.) 
bi'ada or breda, good. U.sed attrihntively in 

le breda dd'm ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 

breda jdmd-ua and, liriiig ye the good garment (Par. 2'>j 

breda balsa, the uood calf (Par. 23, 27, 30). 

Judging from L. 119-127, when this word is msed attrihntively, it does not chaime in 
masculine declension. cnange m 

Fur tl.e feminine cinejnr. ,ve J.nve ir.da .Ire, j,„„d n oman. and for tire feminine 

l*iroI, ne have hrok braie sire tlm. in mv Jiouse there , 

good women (L. 130). ' i«=^ny 
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This word is used predicatively in : — 

chdna than hrada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
az sure brada ti, today the sun is bright (L. 62). 

mydna thdna-ma chdna thdn brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133, so 
131). 

We have hrade or brade, instead of hruda, in the following ; — 

Id brok brade u:a, he was very well (Par. 27). 

</, it is not good to beat. In both these cases brade is masculine 
singular. It is masculine plural in : — 

tema Jaba-manzum saica kuzf'ra brade tina, in Jaba all the horses are good (L. 

110 ). 

lema sawa brade tinci. they are all good (L. 161). 
brok or brok, much, many. Used attributively in : — • 

brbk (jrdnl ^fem.i ice, there was a great famine (Par. 11). 

mydna mala id sure thdna-manzmn brok nmar langd li, my father is living in that 
small house for a long time L. 233). 

mydna tr.at brok niuzdnrano wdna, there ^rere many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

mydna thuna-nianzuin brok brade stre tina, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

We have broke in : — 

az broke store tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 61). 

The word is used adverbially, in the sense of ‘ very in : — 

Id brbk adnsta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 15). 
me brbk gunagar tim, 1 am very sinful (Par. 21). 

Id brok brade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

chdna. sands a ante brok trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 116). 
le adam brok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 
bewiikiif, in ie bewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
dur, far. Used attributively in : — 

Id be gd dur inidkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Predicatively in 

Id <Iur u'a mala bichi, he w'as far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 

Ic adam dur tea galiz luakta khnm. that man was far away at the time of the theft 
(L. 161). 

gana, great, long, elder, as in : — 

aoazgana panda j^um gd icdma, I walked a long way today (L. 22 1). 
le sun gana ijuf'r fjtakahin-iuanzmn tod, his elder sou was in the fields (Par. 25. 
So 2s). 

mala aana putrasi juicdb dita, the father gave answmr to the elder son (Par. 3]). 
gar, lost, in : — 

le gar gd tea, he had been lost (L. 21. So 32). 
hokhydr, clever, in — 

to hakhi/dr tis. thou art clever (L. 20), 

id tread'mn hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 
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hctzir, present, in ; — 

me lidzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 
clezl hdzir hazam, I shall be present (r)today (L. 173). 
le sawo hdzir wdma, they were all present (L. 167). 
jaltl, speedy, quick, as in : — 

Idjalti ii, he came quickly {i.e., he ran) (Par. 20). 
jalti bo, go ye quickly (Par. 22). 

Jinde, living, alive, in : — 

hdln jiude gd, now he became alive (Par. 21, 32). 

Icaza, high, tall, as in : — 

lema brijasi le Tcaza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 
mwa brijan-ma le brij Tcaza ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lemas spazunsi le ad“mas brd Tcaza ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sistei 
(L. 231). 

T^ardb, bad, attributive, as in :•> — 

T^ardb badani, a bad boy (L. 129). 
eTc Mkardb Tctmdr, a bad girl (L. 331). 

Predicatively in ; — 

le dd'^ma khardh Una, those men are had (L. 29). 
lema-ma Tcram Mardb ti, their business is had (L. 31). 
too sawn Mardbe tiza, you are all bad (L. 100). 

lenta Kabul a-manzum saice hare Mkardiba (fern, pi.) Una, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 111). 

T^ushdl, happy, in ure thiishdl gd, the heart became happy (Par. 32). 
loi, red, in loi zar, red precious metal, i.e., gold (L. 15). 
mnndsib, proper, as in ; — 

me soma (or masi) mundsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

Mkushdll Tcaran mnndsib iva, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
purdno, white, as in ; — 

parana zar, white precious metal, i.e., silver (L. IG). 
le parana Tcuz^ras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
sura, sure, sure, small, younger. Attributively in : — 

lema-manzutn siire puUr mala ditanus, from among them, the lounger son said to 
his father (Par. 12). 

tsuTc'' daze pas siire puUr tdnu mdl jama Tcere, after a few days the younger son 
collected his property (Par. 13). 

rnydna mala Id sure thdna-munzum broTc amor langd ti, mv father is livino- a lono 
time in that small house (L. 233). 
le sure (fern.) mydna de te, this little one is my daughter (L. 36). 

Used predicatively in ; — 
lemo thdn sura ti, his house is small (L 28). 

me suro [ sic] wdma lema waTcta khu,u, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
to suro [sic] wdz iango waTcta-manzurn, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
iL. 163). 

It will be observed that in the predicative examples, the final vowel is « or o, 
not e. 
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saw, saioa, all, as in ; — 

Id saw mdl cMz kere, he ivasted all his substaoc-e (Par. 11). 
lema Jaha-manza.m sawa kuz''i'a hrade tlna, in Jaha all liorses are good (L. 140). 
saica brada adarnan le khabar de-o, give tie news to all good men (L, 126). 
sawa thdndii-aia chdna than brada fi, thy house is better than all houses (L. 134). 
sawa brijan-nia le brij kaza ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lema Kdbula-manzv.m saice bare (fern, pi.) khardba tlna, in Kal)ul all mares are 
had (L. 141). 

This word is often used to indicate a plural, as in : — 
do saiva gharlbdne tima, we (all) are poor (L. 159). 
tao sawa Mkardbe tiza, you (all) are bad (L. 160). 
lema sawa brade tlna, they (all) are good (L. 161). 
tao sawa bo aha wdma, you (all) were near by (L. 166). 
le sawa hdzir wdma, they (all) were present (L. 167). 
trighna, sharp, as in : — 

chdna sands dante brok trighna tlna, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
tsuk\ a few, as in tsuk" daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). 

Pronouns. 

The pronoun of the First Person appears under the followiutt forms : — 



Slug. 

PKir. 

Nom. 

ao, an, or me, I. 

ao, do, men. 

Agent. 

m e. 

ao. 

Gen. 

mijd)ia. 

my ana. 


masi-da, da me. 

mast. 

Dat. 

mast, (?) me sama. 

. . . 

Obl. 

me. 

• * » 


The following are examples of the use of the a))ove forms ; — 

Singular Xominative. 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard ya)n, I am dying here ol hunger (Par. 17). 
ao chdna hnkum-ma bdhr nd gim, I went not outside thy command (Par. 29). 
ao ditani, I strike (L. 179). 

ao az gana panda Ichum gd wdma, I walked a long way to-day (L. 224). 
ki chdna put'r au dem, that I may ho thy son (Par. 19, 21). 
chdna khidmat an da kerem, I am doing thy service ( Par. 29). 
me tdnu malas\ baznm, I will go to my father (Par. IS). 

me dsmdn he chdna nazar nianznm gnnagdr bem, 1 am a sinner in the sight of 
heaven and of thee (Par. 18. So 21). 
me hdzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 

me sui'o wdma lema wakta kdium, at that time I was small ( L. 162). 
me derna, I am heating ()L. 191). ine ha-dem, I siiall beat (L. 195). 

Agentivr. 

me dila wa, I struck (^L. 184). 

rne le udam diyanasi dita wa, 1 for a heating (he, to he Ijeaten) 

(L. 177). 
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lema ad^mas me hroh ditiiia here tlnn, by me many blows have been 

made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

Genitive. 

wranin kh d mydna shpua be Aho, (?) the food of the sheep (is) also the food of me 
the shepherd. Tlie meaning of this sentence is doubtful (Par. IG . 
mydna mi-hana bo, walk before me (L. 238). 

This mydna is more generally employed as a possessive pronoun. When so used, it 
does not change for gender, number, or case. Thus ; — 

le mydna pvLf'r mura gd tea, this m} son bad died (Par. 24). 

mydna mala Id siire thdna manzv.m brok nniar langd ii, my father lives for a long 
time in that small house (L. 234). 
le stre mydna Mkhia le, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le save mydna de te, this little girl is my daughter (L. 56). 

mydna mal‘‘ brok mazdurdno lodna, there ivere many sen’ants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

az mydna thdna-manzum ek den m'ra gd te, to-day a cow has died in my bouse 
(L. 83. So 130, 226). 

mydna troras put“r le mydna spozam manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L. 225). 

• mydna dunsi Mat ut ti, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
mydna dun umar, the age of my daughters (L. 116). 

Used predicatively, we have: — 

mydna mdla-manzum ki kissa owe, amongst the property the shai’e which comes 
(as) mine (Par. 12). 

kasa mydna wa, whatever was mine (Par. 31). 

Sometimes mydna is preceded by the demonstrative pronoun le, without affecting 
the meaning, as in ; — 

le mydna de panzi samtar te, my daughter i^; fifteen years (old), (L. 111). So le 
mydna spazam given above. But compare le mydna put'r, this my son 
(Par. 21). 

Note that in mydna spazam, already twice quoted, not only is mydna prcfi.xed to tlie 
noun, but the pronominal suffix am appears also to be added to the end of the noun. 
This, however is the only example of this pronominal suffix, if it really is smdi. The 
whole phra.se is mydna spazam manas ft, and the final m of spazam may pos.fiblv bo eX' 
plained as a doubling of the following m in manas, as is the case in nazaram-manznm 
explained on p. 269 ante. 

Sometimes the Pashto prepo.sition da, of, is used to form the genitive of this pro- 
noun. The only examples are in L. 15, where we have mast-da or da me given as 
equivalent to ‘of me ’. 

Dative. 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

te masi fsdti tsindarnd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29.. 
masi (or me-sama) mundsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 
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Oblique. 

tne-sama miuidsib, as above. 
da me, of me, as above. 

te mekha me khare we, thou wast always with me (Par. 31). 

Plural Xoniinative. 

ao de kum { r kJidm) f^eslidh harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 
pas diyan-ma ao (jetno, after beating we went away (L. 178). 
do saica oharlhdne tinia, we are all poor (L 159). Similarly, do sawo icdma, we 
all were (L. 165); ao ditama, we beat (L. 182); ao ha dema, we shall beat 
(L. 198) ; ao yd wdma, we go (? went) (L. 208). 
men samo tre dd^mo khdrasi da hazam, Ave three men all go to the town (L 17). 
Agentive. 

ao ml-hana dita wdma, we struck formerly (L. 1S8). 

Genitive. 

The only authorities for masl and mi/dna, the genitives plural, are those in L. 18, 
19. 

I have no information as to the dative ami oblique plurals of this pronoun. 

The pronoun of the Second Person appears under the following forms : — 


Slug. Plur. 


Xom. 

tu, to, te, te, thou. 

tv, too, td. 

Agent. 

te, te. 

td. 

Gen. 

chdnm, (A'erily thine) cl/d it am. 

chdna. 


te-ma. 

tdi-ma. 

Dat. 

• . . 

... 

Obi. 

te, te. 

td. 


The folloAving are examples of the use of the above forms : — 

Singular Xoniinative. 

fi( de yd icdza, thou goest (? wentest) (L. 206). 
to hohhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 

to suro wdz janyo icahfa Mion, at the time of fighting thou wast small (L. 163). 
te heicukuf tis, thou art foolish (L. 157). 
te ditama, thou strikest (L. 182). 
te ha dem, thou wilt strike (L. 197). 

te meicha me khare we, thou wast ever with me ^Par. 31). 

Agentive. 

te lema dapdra hreda hafsa kakhto, thou slaughterodst for him the good calf 
(Par. 30). 

te dita wa, thou struckest (L. 186). 

te te bdna kdma adamasi acJilta ti, trom whom have you bought that ? (L. 210). 

te masi tsdll tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a she-goat‘s kid (Par. 29). 
Genitive. 

clidna patT-hdna kdmik haddua da e, whose boy comes at the back of thee [i. e. 
behind thee) (L. 239). 

This cJidna is more often employed as a pos.sessive pronoun. Wh^n so used, it does 
not change for gender, number, or case. Thus : — 

chdna put" r au dem, (it is not proper that) I should be thy son (Par. 19, 21). 

VOI. I, TAUT 1. R 
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chdna hrd ii ti, thy brother is come ( Par. 27 i. 

chdna khidmat an da kerem, I am doing thy service (^Par. 29). 

Ghana Id imt'r b, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

chdna mdl-mata slrizt khtim chi kci-e, wasted thy substance on iemales (Pai. 30). 
chdna hrd innra ()d tea, thy brother had died ( Par. 32). 
chdna than brada ti, thy' house is good (L. 22). 
chdna ndm ki ti, what is thy name (L. 220). 

chdna mala Id hreda haUa kuMito, by thy father the good calf was slaughtered 
(Par. 27). 

chdna sands dante brbk trighnu tin t, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (^L. 
146). 

chdna kuz"ra iimar kathi ti, how much is tlie age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
chdna nazar (or nazararn)-manznrn (jnnagdr hcin, in thy sight I am a sinner 
(Par. IS, 21). 

chdna mala thdna-munznm, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 
ao chdna hukum-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy command (Par. 29). 
kasa mydna tea, Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (=Urdu 
terd-hd) (Par. 31). 

The ablative seems also to be used with the force of the genitive, as in te-mu, of 
thee (L. 21), td-ma, of you (L. 24). There are, however, no examples of these forms. 
See the remarks above (p. 275 ante) in connexion with the postposition ma. 

Plural Nominative. 

iu de gd icdza, you go ( ? you went) (L. 209). 

tao saica khaedbe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

tao sawa bogha vzdrea, you were all near by (L. 166). 

td tre dd’ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

td ditama, you beat (^L. 183) ; Id ha dema, you will beat (Par. 199). 

Agentive. 

td nii-kana dita ica, formerly you struck (L. 189). 

The List cf IVords gives chdna as meaning ‘your’ as well as ‘thy’, (L. 25), and 
(L, 24) gives td-ma, an ablative form, for ‘ of you ’, corresponding to the te-ma of the 
singular. But, as in the case of the singular, there are no examples of the use of these 
forms. 

Prom the above accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and the direct forms are often confused, one being used instead of the other, and that 
the singular forms are ecmmonly used as plurals. The true division of the forms seems 
to be as follows : — 

SiSG. Plue. 



Direct. 

Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique, 

First person. 

ao, an. 

me. 

? ao. 

men . 

Second ]!erson. 

tu, to. 

te, fe. 

tao. 

td. 


The Demonstrative Pronoun is le, Id, or lema, this, that, be. Judging from the 
available examples, there do not appear to be sfqnarate words for ‘ this ’ and for ‘ that ’ 
though we might expect that Ic was used for the one, and Id for the other. In the 
examples, lema is not used for the nominative singular, and seems to be used only in the 
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oblique cases of the singular and generally in the plural. Le or Id is also used where 
we should employ the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive jironouns 
and to place-names, where we should omit any demonstrative pronoun. The pronoun is 
used both as a pronoun and as a pronominal adjective, Avithout distinction of form. The 


following are the forms found in the examples : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Xom. le. Id, this, that, he. le, Id, lemci- 

Agent, le, Id, le-na. le, Idn. 

Acc. le. Id, Ids. Id, 

Gen. le, (?) le sdin, Id, lema, lemo, lemas. lema-ma. 
Dat. le, lesi, Iasi, Ids, le-na, lemas. 

Obi. le, Id, lema. lema. 


The folloAving are examples of the use of these forms ; — 

Singular Xominative. 

nre-manznm le IMijdl ica, in the heart was this thought (Par. l.ai. 
le lehdna kdma adamasi achita fVoin Avhat man was that (?)thing bought by 
thee (L. 240)? 

le stre mydna Mkina te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le kl gd ti, what is this that has happened (Par. 20) r 
le breda dd''m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
le gar yd ica, be had been lost (Par. 24), 
le betcnkdf ti, he is foolish (L. 158). 

le dita ti, he beats (L. 181) ; le ha dem, he Avill beat (L. 197) ; le g i wa. be goes 
(? he Avent) (L. 207). 

chdna Id pufr b, this thy son came (Par. 30b 

ka&a mydna ica. Id chdnam ti, AvhateA'er avus mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 

Id be gd d ur miilkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id brbk odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
ek ad'ma Id klmre nail gd. he (?) took refuge near a man (Par. 15). 
la diir ica . . . Id jaltl u, he was distant ... he came quickly (Par. 20). 
lema-ma Id brok brada tea, because he Avas A’cry avcII ^Pni’- -7). 

Agentive. 

le malasi Jaiodb dita, l)y him ansAver was given to the father (Par. 29). 
le ml-kana dita ica, formerly he struck (L. 187). 

Id mala taJcslm kere, by him diA’ision of tlie property Avas made (Par. 12), 

Id saw mdl chiz kere, by him all the property was Avasted (Par. 14). 

Id tdnu bre-manzum ari, l)y him it was said in his heart iPar. 17). 
le-na Idsi ari, by him it Avas said to him (Par. 27). 

Accusative. 

le khat malasi dem, I gAe this letter to a father (L. 103), 
le riipai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
le pdim, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

Id masi de, giA^e that to me (Par. 12). 
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Ids kukhfo, slaughter it (Par. 23). Here the dative (like the Hindustani iis-ko) 
is used as a definite accusative. 

Genitive. 

le tire-manznm le J^iydl tea, in his heart this thought was (Par. 16). 
le ad” mas hrd, the brother of that man (L. 231). 

Id azi (fern.) achhite, took his mouth, ie., kissed him (Par. 20). 
le sdn gana piit'r tsakaUn-manzum icd, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25 j. 
The translation of le sdn by ‘ his ’ is very doid)tful. This is the only passage 
M'here the form occurs, and there are no analogies. 
lenia asto-manzmii angur tsiya, put yea ring on his hand (Par. 22). 
lemo than sura fi, his house is small (L. 27). 

lemas spazunsl le ad'mas hrd kaza ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sister 
(L. 231). 

lemas shisi dowadl rtlpai kimot ti, the price of that thing is two and a half rupees 
(L. 232). 

Note that in the two instances in ivliich we have lemas, tliat word is, in each 
case, followed by a word beginning uith s. It is possible that the final s of lemas 
is merely a doubling of the s that follows, like the m in nazararn, and that t in 
hrichat, to which attention is draivn on p. 2(51) ante. 

Dative. 

le ritpai le adamasi de, give this rupee to that man (L. 231). 
lesi bo aram, I will say to him (Par. lb). 

Idsl kl nd dlta, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

Ids pukhld here, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). Compare the remarks above 
about Ids used as a definite accusative. 
le-na Iasi ari, hy him to him it was said (Par. 27). 

putre-na le-na an by the son to him it Avas said (Par. 21). Peearding the form 
le-na, — here a dative, and in the preceding passage an agentive, — see the 
remarks about na on p. 271 ante, 
lemas tslr kere, asked to {i.e., from) him (Par. 26). 

Oblique. 

le malke-rnanzim brok grata (fern ) a:e, in that country there became a "real 
famine (Par 3 1). .So le mulle-manzum in Par. 15. 
le pukir a si ek ana de, give one anna t(. the faqlr (L. 81). 

Id pore, after that (Par. 11). 

Id sure thcina-inanzuta, in that small house (L. 233b 
an lema kursi-ma uihmn, I rise from this chair (L. S2). 

lenia Jaisi Kashmir katisi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this place (L. 22"^) ? 

lema brijasi le kaza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 

lema patl mala tarafe u, after that he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20) 

lema-ma breda jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22) 

lema-ma Id rupjai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

lema-ma khahar gd ti, of (^i. e., concerning) him it is said (^L. 27). 

from this, also — ‘ because ’. Thus, lema-ma Id Oroyt beede ica, because 
he Avas very A\-ell (Par. 27). 

te lema dajjdra breda hatsa kujihlo, thou for his sake slaughteredst the OQod calf 
(Par. 30). ■ s - 
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PI ami Xomiaative. 

ledd'^ma kjirtrdh tlna, those men are bad (L. 29). 

le diiama, they beat (L. 181); le ba demo, they will beat (L. 200). 

le s'Jioa hdzir icdmct, they were all present (L. 167). 

lema mice bnide tiiia, they are all good (L. 161). 

Ageative. 

le ml-kana dita icdma, formerly they struck (L. 190). 

tdim J^tishdli Idn here, by them their own rejoiciny was made, /. e., they made 
their rejoieinn' (Par. 21). 

Accusative. 

lema-ma Id rdpai achhito, take those rui)ees from him (L. 235). 

Genitive. 

letna Ire bad")io nudosi khghor lit ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109). 

lemg-ma hrcnn Idiardb ti, their Imsiness is bad (L. 31). This is douljtful. See 
the remarks on p. 275 ante. 

Oblicpie. 

leina-inanzum, sure put")' mcdn aitaiias, from among them the younger so7\ said 
to the father (Par. 12). 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun as a definite article : — 

le pahlrosi eh dua de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 81). 
le purdita huz^i'as zlu, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le zln hiiz'd'a ddh tdium thd, imt the saddle on the horse's back (L. 227). 
le htla eh baiiyd-ma dcJihita ti, I have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the village 
(L. 211). 

cbdiiu lueda Id bredu butsa hukhto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
Id guija put"!' g/inssd khitm gd, the elder son became in anger (Par. 28). 

The Avords le adaiu, that man, are often used to mean simply ‘ he ’. Thus : — 

le adoin tdiuv tsuholdusl pregl, he sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
le udam dnr tcu galiz icahtu hdiuni, he was away at the time of theft (L. 161). 
me le adam diyonasl dita tea, I gave that man {or liim) to be beateri (L. 177). 
le ddam tdina mdl tsarft ti, he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 
le ddam huz"rn ddiha khirm spdra gd, he is sitting on a horse's back (L. 230). 

I e adam hroh do, beat him well (^L. 236). 

le ad'mas hrd, his I)rother (L. 231). 

le rupai le adamasi de, give that rupee to him (L. 231). 

lema ad")/) as put" r kjivni me hroh diiina here tiua, 1 have made many stripes on 
his son iL. 22S). 

le dd^ma rdiardb itna, they are bad (L. 29). 

Th(' folloAving are examples of this pronoun prefixed to a possessive pronoun : — 
le miidua put")' mvra gd ica, this my son had died (Par. 21). Here the demons^ 
trative pronoun has its proper force, but in the following it does not require 
re]>resentatiou in English 

te miid'ia de panzl so user te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 110). 
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myana troras pid'‘r le myaixi spaznm itunifis ti, the son of my uncle is mairied 
to my sister (^L. 2251. 

Somewhat similarly this pronoun is prefixed to place-names, as in : 

lemo Jaho-wonzum kciwo kuz'ra brade tlno, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 110). 
lema Kcihido 'manzum sowe hide J^ordbo tina, in Kabul all mares are bad (L. 

111 ). 

The Reflexive Possessive Pronoun is tdnx. own, which, like the Hindostani apnd, 
always refers to tlie logical sul»ject of the sentence. It does not seem to change for 
gender, number, or case, unless the form tana, which occurs once (L. 229), is a plural in 
agreement with a plural noun (»«rtl=cattle). The following are examples of its ttse ; 
me tdhu malasi hazani, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

A’i tdnu dostdna sama tdiushdll kere, that I (might have) made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 29). 

tdnu mazduvdno I^itm me sama kaee, make me ec[ual among thy servants (Par. 
19). 

sure puPr tdmi mdl jama kere .... tdnu mdlas badmashl i^um chi kere, 
the younger son collected his 2 )roperty .... wasted his property 
i)i debauchery tP^r- 13). 

ek tdnu naukaris ya ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

Id tdnu dre-nianzvm arl, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 

r/wla tdnu naukardnosi art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 

le ailam tdnu tsakaldnsi pregi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 

tdnu khiishdU Idn kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 21 i. 

te ddam tdna mdl hrekhta khdra l^um tsarfi ti, that man is grazing his cattle on 
the top of the hill (L. 229). Here, as above remarked, tdna is perhaps 
plural, in agreement with mdl. 

The Relative Pronoun is ki, ivho, which, as in : — 

chdna Id put^r d, ki ehdna mdl-niatd strlz'i khum chi kere, this thy son came, Avho 
wasted thy substance on females (Par. 30). 
niydna mdla-manzum ki hissa oice, amongst the projAerty the share Avhich comes as 
mine (Par. 12). 

The Interrogative Pronoun is kdma. who?, the genitive of whicli is kdmik, 
whose r The neuter is ki, what ? The following are examples of this pronoun : — 
le adarn kdma ti, who is that man (L. 92) ? 

te le bdna kdma adamasi achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that (?) thing 
(L. 210). 

chdna pati-kana kdmik baddna da e, rvhose boy comes behind thee (L. 239) ? 

le ki ti, Avhat is this (L. 93) ? 

chdna ndm ki ti, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

le kl gd ti, what (is' this (that) has happened (Par. 26) ? 

ki sawab ti, Avhat cause is it ? i.e., why ? (L. 91). 

The Indefinite Pronouns •'ire kl, anyone, and kasa, whatei^er. ITins ; — 

Idsl ki nd dita, anyone did not give to him (Par. 16). Here it rvill be observed 
that kl is in the Agentive case. 

kasa mydna ica, Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is verily thine (Par. 31). 
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Other Pronominal Adjectives are 1 etik,i ,0 many ; katesi, how much ?; and katisi, 

how manv r Thus : — 

» 

letik sansomgdno chdno Jchichnat on do kerem, for so many years E am doiii" thy 
seryice (Par. 29). 

chdno koz'ro v.mor kotisi, how much is the asre of thy hors * (L. 221j ? 
lema joui Koslinur kotisi dd.r //, from this place how much distant is Kashmir 
(L. 222) r 

chdno molo thdno-monzvm kotisi piik’co fino, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) r 

CONJUGATION. 

Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive- — la the present tense, tlie most 
(-•ommou verb substantiye is iim, I am. It is conjugated as follows : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

tim, I am. 

timo. 

2. 

tis. 

tizo. 

3. 

ti ; fern. te. 

tlna. 


Examples of its use are : — 

brok gunogdr tim, I am a great sinner (Par. 21). In the corresponding passage 
in verse 18, we have bem (see below) instead of thn. 
to hokhyd)' tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 
te bewukdf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
mundsib nd ti, it is riot proper (Par. 19, 21). 
le breda dcl'ni ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
lemo thdn suco ti, his house is small (L. 28). 
lema-ma kroin t^ordb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 

koso mydna ica, le chdnani ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 
oz sure brodo ti, to-day the sun is bright (L. 62). 
le had' HO mydna yutr ti, this child is my son (L. 51). 
chdno ndni ki ti, nhat is thy name (L. 220) - 

chdno kuz'ro umor kotisi ti, how much is the age of thy horse 221) '? 
lemo jaisi Kashmir kotisi dor ti, how far is Kasiimir from here (L. 222') ? 
lemas spozunsi le od'mos hrd koza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L 
231). 

lemos shisi doivodl rupoi kimot ti, the price of that tiling is two rupees and a 
half (L. 232). 

Possession is indicai ed in 

le thdn molos ti, tliis house belongs to the father (L. 102). 

For the feminine, we have ; — 

el:o stre te, there is one woman (L. 52). 

le st/’C mydna khlno te, that woman is my wife (L. 53 j, 

le sure mydna de te, this little one (fern.) is my daughter (L. 56) 

le mydna de panzi sansor te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. Hi). 
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For tlie plural, we have ; — 
ao sawci aharlbdna iimoy we are all poor (L. 159). 
td ire dcVnm hohhydr tiza, you three men are all clever (L. 23). 
tao saica Miardbe tizo, you are all bad (L. 160). 
le dxrma Mkardb tlno, those men are bad (L. 29). 

Gz broke store tlno, to-day there are many stars (L. 61). 

mydna th ana-man zvm brdk brade sire tlno, in my bouse there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

letna saica brode tlno, they are all eood (L. 161). 

chdna mala thdna-manzum katisi piit"ro flna, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) ? 

The above are all examples of the use of this verl) as a verb substantive. It is 
also commonly used as an auxiliary verb, helping to form the present definite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of these uses will be found under the head of these te.nses. 

The corresponding past tense of the verb substantive is conjugated as follows : — 


Sing. 

1. wdmo, I was. 

2. icdz, we. 

3. icd {wo) ; fern. tve. 


Plur. 

icdmo. 

icdmo. 

wdna, icdmo. 


l^Tth the above we may compare the Pashto ten, he was. It will be noticed that 
the form wdmo may be used for any person of the plural. I suspect that this properly 
belongs to the first person, and that custom allows it to be used optionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to be likely that the wdz of the second 
person singular, is really a second person plural (compare tiza, you are, of the lircsent), 
and that the original plural forms are therefore (1) wdma, (2) wdz (or wdzo), and (3) 
wdno. This would bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of this part of the world for the second person singular 
to be confounded with the second person plural. The following are examples of this 
tense used as a verb substantive 

me svro wdmo lemo icakta khim, at that time I was small (L. 162). 

to siiro todz jongo wokto-nianznm, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

te meMo me l^are we, thou ivast ever with me (Par. 31). 

le odam dilr ico galiz wokto l^nm, that man u as away at the time of theft 
(L. 164). Similarly Par. 20. 

le nre-monzitm le Mkiydl wo, this thought was in his heart (Par. 16). 

le sdn gona put 'r tsokoldn-monzum v:d, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 

lemo-mo Id brok brode wo, because he was very well (Par. 27). 

andornn gdwa nre no wd, the heart was not for going {i.e., he did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28). 

kaso mydno wo, Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 

Icjiitshdli koran rnundsib tea, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 

le mnlke-mouzim brdk grant tee, XhQxG wvls [i.e,, became) a great famine (fem.l 
in that land (Par. 14). 
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ao sawa wdma, we all were (L. 165). 
tao sawa boaha tcdma, you were all near by (L. 166). 
el; ad"mas do pufra wdna, of a certain man there were two sons (Par. 11; . 
atydna mala brok mazdurdno icdita, of my father there were ma,ny servants 
(Par. 17). 

le saica hdzir icdma, they were all present (L. 167). 

According to L. 202, ‘I am beaten ’ is translated by me dila lodma. Perhaps this 
really means ‘ I was beaten ’. 

The above are all examples of the use of this tense as a verb substantive. It is 
ulso freely used as an auxiliary verb. See below. 

There is in Pashto another verb substantive, dai, he is, which appears in Tirahi 
under the form de {de) or da. It is almost always employed as an auxiliary verb 
forming the present tense, and will be fully considered under that head. In Par. 19 and 
21, however, there is a word dem, which seems to be the flrst person singular of this 
verb, and to mean ‘ I may be’, being distinct from dem, I give, or I beat. The words 
are the same in both passages. They are mitnds/b nd ii kt cJidiia 2 )ndr an dem, it is not 
proper that 1 may be thy son. 

The irregular verb bo-, go {bazam, I go ; gd, went), is frequently used as a verb 
substantive. It is fully discussed under the head of the Active Verb. Here I ]nay 
quote the one example available of its use in the first person singular present ; — 

chdiia nazar-maazitm giuuihgdr bem, 1 am a sinnev in thy sight (Par. 18). In 
the corresponding passage in verse 21, tim is used in place of bem. The two 
words are therefore convertible in meaning. 

Active Verb. Verbal Novns. — There is a verbal noun ending in n. Thus : — 
l^ushdll karan minidsib tea, it was proper to do rejoicing (Par. 32). 
diyan brade na ti, it is not good to beat (^L. 176). 

As examples of oblique cases singular of this verbal noun, we have : — 
me le adam diyanasi dita tea, I gave that man for a beating {i.e., to be beaten) 
(L. 177). 

pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we Aveut away (L. 178). 

Por the plural, Ave have ; — 

me brok ditina kere Una, many beatings were made by me {i.e., I gaA'e manv 
stripes) (L. 22S). Another oblique verl>al noun, forming an infinitive of 
purpose, ends in ai, as in pregi irrani tsarni, sent him to graze sheep 
(Par. 15). In Par. 28, andarnn gda:a vre na wd, gdioa appears to be used as 
a kind of verbal noun or infinitive, ' his lieart Avas not for going {i.e., he did 
not wish to go) inside ’. 

Imperative. — The second Iverson singular of the Imperative may hav'e tiie form of 
The bare root, as in : — 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

le pakirasi ek diia de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 8-1). 

bradu adamasi le J^at de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121). 

le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 231). 

bo, bel (L. 168). 

VOL. I, r.AET I. ;> 
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jaltl bo, go (|aickly -22). This perhaps is a plural. 

miiuna nn-kaiia ho, vo (/.p., walk) before me (L. 23S). 

le zht knz"i-a dak khum tlid. put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 

It often ends in a, as in afha. stand up (L. S2) ; mira, die (L. 84) ; [lii/a, run (-5). 

So 

kui-uia visa yrela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 

Sometimes it ends in o, as in : — 

leiaa-ma. Id rupal achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 23-5). 

hicho, behold 1 (Par. 29). 

le adeem hrejk do, lieat him well (L. 236). 

saica hrada adnman le khcihar de-o, save this news to all good men fL. 126). 

In one instance it ends in e, viz., in : — 

eldma khum fore, hind with a rope (L. 236). 

In the forms eza, come (L. 80) ; diz (L. SI) or daz (L. 173), give, beat ; and beza, 
sit (L. 79) the letter ,c forms part of the verbal liase, and is not a part of the personal 
termination. This will lie ex])lained under the head of the present tense. 

The second person plural appears generally to end in a or d, as in : — 
hrecla jdmd-iio (Did, bring ye the good coat (Par. 22). 

lema asto-manzam (uigar tsiyo, 'pade-maiizitm pond fsii/a, put ye a ring on his 
hand, put yo shoes on his feet (Par. 22), 

But sometimes Ave have a or o, as in : — « 

le pdnit, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

ek breda batsa dnines, Ids kakhlo, bring ye for him a good calf, slaughter ye it 
(Par. 23). In dnities, in this sentence, A\'e have two pronominal suffixes, 
viz. ‘in, it (accusative), and -es, for him, so that the full word dtiines means 
' bring-ye-it-for-him.’ 

It Avill be observed that the above terminations are also used in the singular. 

Indeed, in some cases it is difficult to decide Avhether the Avord is singular or plural. 

This is entirely in accord Avith the declension of substantives {ante, p. 272), in Avhich 
little heed is paid to the distinction of number, so long as this is plain from the context. 

Present. — As in the other Dardic languages, and as in the Ghalchah languages, the 
present tense is also used for the future, though there are at the same time special forms 
for the latter tense. If present or future time has to be emphasized, this is done by 
prefixing the A-erb substantive de or da, he is. for the present, and ha (as in Pashto) fur 
the future. This, hoAA'ever, is not always done. The forms given for the present in the 
List of Words and Sentences are as tollow^ ; — 

■Sing. Plur 

1. ditani. ditama. 

2. ditama. ditama. 

3. dita ti. ditama. 

I doubt, hoAvever, if these are really present forms. They look to me more like 
forms of the past lor, in the third per.mn singular, of the perfect) tense of the root de 
beat, (jf Avhich the past participle is diia. Sir Aurel Stein’s informant Avas quite illiterate 
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and Sir Aurel Stein tells me himself that he had difficulties with him in regard to 
the isolated tense forms, so that it is permissible to assume that the informant could 
not be prevented from misunderstanding the forma put to him for translation into his 
own language. Before leaving the above paradigm attention may he called to the 
fact that all the tliree persons of the plural are the same in form. We have observed 
the same state of affairs in the fast tense of the verb substantive. 

The following forms of the present occur elsewhere ; — 
au az thdnosi emo, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 
an lema kursi-ma nthnni, I stand up from this cliair (L, 82). 

me cisindn he chdiia nazar-manziDu gnnagar hem, I am a sinner in heaven’s and 
thy sight (Par. IS). 
heznm, I sit (L. 79). 

mnndsib net ti ki chdna pnt’e an dent, it is not proper that I may be thy son 
(Par. 19). 

le l^at medad deni, I give this letter to a father (L. 103). 

dem, I heat (L. 82) ; dema, I am heating (L. 191). It is evident that the illiter- 
ate informant was unable to distinguish between a present and a present 
definite. 

ki hissa owe, the sliare which comes (Par. 12). 

So far we have examples of the simple present. The following are examples in 
which present time is defined with the help of de (de) or da : — 

chdna patt-kana kdmik hadcitm dev e, whose boy comes behind yon (L. 239) ? 

. ao de kdm (? khd,m) J^nshali kanem, let us eat. let ns make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

Here we have the present used as a present subjunctive or imperative. 
lefik sansaragdna chdna f^idmat an da karern, for so many years I am doing thv 
service (Par. 29). 
an da hazam, I so (L. 77). 

men sumo tre dd'mo khdnasl da hazam, we three men all go to town (L, 17). 

The last two examples draw attention to the fact that, at least in the case of some 
verbs, a present base is formed by the addition of the letter -, and that the same base is 
also used for the imperative. Thus : — 

Prom the root ho-, become, he, go, we haA*e haz-am, as above. 

Prom the root he-, sit, we have bez-ntn, I sit (L. 79). 

Prom the root e-, come, we have ez-a, come thou ; and also ema, I come (L. SO). 
Prom the root de-, give, beat, wc have diz (L. 81) or daz (^L. 17-i), heat thou, and 
also dem, I beat (L. 81). 

If we remember that the letters z and / are often interchanged, we shall recognize 
this same verbal present base in Sbina, in which language also tlie present and the 
future have the same form, and in which also the root hn- means both ‘ become ’ and 
‘ go ’. In Shina the present-future of this verb runs as follows : — 


Sing. 

Pluv. 

1. hnjani, I go. 

hnjbn. 

2. hnje. 

bnjijdt. 

3. hnje. 

hnjen. 


~ s 2 
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From the above examples, we get the following forms of the Tirahi present ; — 

Sing. Pluv. 

1. ema^ I come ; demo, I give, I heat. 

of hum, I stand up ; hem, I become, I go ; 
bezum, I sit ; dem, I give, I beat. 

da herem, I do, da bozom, I go. de kdm (? khdm), let u& 

eat ; de karem, let us 
make ; da bazam, we 
go. 

3. oo:e, he comes ; da e, he comes. 

It will be observed that, altlnugh this paradigm is very incomplete, the forms are 
mutually very consistent, and that they differ n idely from those given in the paradigm 
taken from the List of Words and Sentences. Perhaps the forms ema and demo, which 
end in a, are really plurals, and the forms de kdm, de karem, and da bazam, which do 
not end in a, are really singulars. 

Present Definite. — The Present Definite is formed with the aid of the verb sub- 
stantive. The following examples occur, but only one is certain : — 

mydna mala Id siire thdna-manzum hrok umar langd ti, my father is livino' for 
a long time in that small house (L. 233 j. Here possibly we should read 
lau gd ti, in which gd ti is a perfect, meaning ‘ has been ’. 
mydna iroras puf'r le mydna spazam munas ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L. 225). This also is very doubtful. 
le ddam tdna mdl tsarfi ti, that man is grazing Ids cattle (L. 229). 

As explained above, the form dita ti (L. 181), though given as a present, is 
probably a perfect. 

Future.— Xs already explained, the future is the same in form as the irresent,. 
although, when emphasis is laid on the futurity, the syllable ha or ho is prefixed, as in 
Pashto. The List of Words (195-200) gives the following paradigm : 

Piuv, 

1. ha dem. la derna. 

2. ha dem. la denia. 

3. ba detn. la dema. 

It will be observed that in the above no distinct iou of per.'^on exists. It is probalde 
tliat this is only'an instance of the carelessness already observed in the case of the })ast 
of tlie verb substantive and of the present. It is probaljle, -indeed, I may say that it 
is certain,- that any other form of the present may also be used preceded* by ha. The 
following examples of this tense are found elsewhere 

men tdnu malasi bazam, lesi p?w«, I will go to my father, I will say to him 
(Par. L^). Here there is no prefixed to to hazam,^ hut thm-e is to prefixed 
to aram. 

dezi hdzir bazum, (r) today .1 shall be present (L. 173). The translation of de^l 

m this sentence by ‘ today ’ is a mere guess. Here again the ba is not 
prefixed. 
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Past . — As in other Dardic languages, the past tense is formed from the past parti- 
ciple, to which pronominal suffixes may or may not be added. It must he considered 
under two aspects, ciz., (a) the past tense of intransitive verbs, and (b) the past tense 
of transitive verbs. 

(rt) Intransitive Verbs. — The past participle of the verb bo-, go, is gd, gone. When 
used as a past tense, gd means ‘ he went ’, but also, as in other Dardic languages, is 
used to mean ‘ he became ’, and hence ‘ he is’. 

The only otlier intransitive verb occurring in the Parable is the verb e-, come, 
of which the past participle is a or d. 

The following are examples of the use of these two past participles as past tenses 
((0 mord gam, I went (or became) dead, I am dead (Par. 17). 
me Mz'u' gam, I am present (L. 156). 

ao chdna liiikum-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29). 
From these examples we gather that for ‘I went’ we may have either gnrsiox 
gim. The vowel is probably an indeterminate sound like the fatha-e-afghdnl 
of Pashto. 

For the third person singular, we have : — 

Id be gd ditr mnlkasl, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id bi'dk odo.stagd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 

le gana piit'i' ghussd Mum gd, the elder son went on anger (/. e., he became 
angry) (Par. 28). 

kdla jinda gd, ]iow ho became alive (Par. 24, 32). 
lire Mvshal gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). 

le adam kiiz'rd ddka khum spdra ga, he is riding on a horse’s back (L. 230). 

For u or b we have : — 

lema poll mala tarafe u, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 

Idjaltl u, he came quickly (Par. 20). 
kdla u, he is now come (Par. 21'). 

kh d thdnaai bo aha b, giddu naghdra douidaut diodz d, when he came near the 
house, the sound of singing, music, (and) drum came (Par. 25). 
chdna Id 'pii/"r 6, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

For the first person plural, we have : — 
pas digan-rna ao gema, after beating (him) we went away (L. 178), 

{b) Transitive Verbs. — As usual, these are construed as passives, with the subject 
in the Agentive case. Thus : — 

me brok ditina kere Una, by me many blows have been made (i.e., I struck many 
blows) (L. 228). This is really an example of the perfect, but is given here 
as a specimen with a plural object. 

kl tdnu dbstuna sama Miishdll kere, that (I might) have made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 29). 

te masi tsdll tsindar nd dita, thou did.st not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
ie lema da para hreda balsa hukjplo, by thee, for his sake, the good calf was 
slaughtered (Par. 30). 
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la azi (fern.) achhite, Hs moutli was taken {i.e. (he) kissed him) i Par. 20). 
art, he said (Par. 17, 22). 

putre-na le-na an, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le-na Iasi arl, he said to him (Par. 27;. 

Id dur wa, mala Inch!, he was distant, the father saw (him) (Par. 20). 

Iasi M nd dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

le malasi Jaicdb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 

Ghana mala Id breda batsa l-nlMo, thy father slaughtered t!»e good calf (Par. 27). 

Id mdia taksim kere, he made division of the property (Par. 12). 

sitne put")' tdnn mdlas jama kere, the younger son collected his property ( Par. 

Id idmi mdlas badmdshi J^iim chi (or chiz) kere, he wasted his property in 
riotous living (Par. 13, 11, 30). 

■mala ram kere, the father made compassion (Par. 20). 

lemas tslr kere, (he) made enquiry from him (Par. 26). 

le adam pregi lorani tsarai, that man sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 15). 

tdnn Mkushdli Idn kere, by them their rejoicing was made (Par. 21). 

I am unable to explain with certainty the phrase svre fntr mala ditanas, the 
younger son said to the father (Par. 12). The word usually means ‘ given but, 
assuming that it can also mean ‘ addressed ’, judging from the analogy of other Dnrdic 
languages, we may perhaps explain ditanas as dita-n-as, in wliich -n- is a pronominal 
suffix meaning ‘ by him ’, and -as as a suffix meaning ‘ he ’. The whole would then be 
literally ‘by the younger son the father was-addressed-by-him-he. whi^li is (|uite a 
common idiom in, for instance, Kashmiri. IVe may compare with this word dnines, 
which is similarly analysed on p. 290. 

Perfect . — A perfect is formed by adding the verb substantive tim, etc., to the past 
participle. Thus : — 

lema ad‘'mas pntr Khum me brok ditina kere tlna, by me many stripes have 
been made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le kila ek banyd-ma achhita fi, (by me) (it) was bought from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 211). 

fe le bdna kdma adamasi achhita fi, from whom has that thing been bought 
by thee (L. 210) r 

chdna brd li fi, thy brother has come (Par. 27). 

In this it will be observed that the word for ‘ come ’ is written if, with a short 
mark over the u. The same sound is apparently represented elsewhere, by doubling 
the initial t of fi, and writing ut ti, as has occurred in na zaram-manzuni and brichat- 
tbna as pointed out on p. 269 ante. Thus : — 

lema tre had^na malasi Kh^abar tit ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L, 109). 

mydna dunsi Ichat ut ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
brada adama-ma Miabar nt ti. news has come from a crood man (L. 122). So L. 
]27. 

The perfect of bo-, go, is gd ti, as in : — 

ek tdnn naukaris ga ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 
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The perfect gd ti, he has gone, is also used to mean ‘ it has become i.e., ‘ it is 
happening’. Thus: — 

le ki gd ti, what is happening (Par. 26) r 

lema-ma khahar gd ti, of him news is happening, i.e., of him it is said (L. 27). 

In the following gd te (fem.) is used as part of an intensive compound verb : — 

az mijdna thdna-nicmzum ek den m m gd. te, to-dav a cow has died in my house 
(L.8:t).^ . 

^Pluperfect. — Similarly a Pluperfect is formed by adding wd, the past tense of the 
verb substantive. In the List of Words (205-209) gd wo, etc., are shown as presents, 
but this is probably a mistake of the informant. Certain e-^amples of this pluperfect 
are ; — 

ao az gana pjanda )^um gd wdnia, I went a long way to-day (L. 221). 
lemydna put'^r mura gd loa . . . le gar gd wa, this my son had died . 

he had become lost (Par. 21. So 32). 

The forms given in the List of Words 295-209 are : — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. me gd icdmd. ao gd wdma. 

2. tn de gd icdza. tu de gd wdza. 

3. le gd wa. 

Por the second person of both numbers, the List gives tu de gd wdza, and perhaps, 
in these cases, the pluperfect has been converted into a present by the prefixing of 
de, a word which we have seen is in other cases employed to form the present tense. 

Passive. — The only example of the Passive voice is me dita tcdma, I am beaten 
(L. 202) 
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DARDIC FAMILY. 

TIRAHI. 

iMr Anrel Stein, KC.I.E., 1922.,. 


11. 

Ek 

ad“inas 

do 

put^a 

wana. 

12. Lema-manzum 

U V. 

sure 


One 

of -man 

two 

sons 

were. 

Theni-among 

by-little 

put"r 

mala 

ditanas. 


‘ ai 

mala, myana mala-manznm 

son father 

ICO s-addressed-by-him-he, 

‘ 0 

father, my property-in 

ki 

hissa 

owe, 

la 

masi 

de.’ 

La mala 

taksim 

what 

share 

comes, 

that 

to-me 

give.' 

By-hiri of-pro})erty 

division 

kere. 

13. 

Tsuk“ 

daze 

pas 

sure 

puk'r tanu 

mal 

was-made. 

Fete 

days 

after 

by-Uttlc 

son his-own 

progyerty 

Jama 

kere. 

La 

be ga 

dur 

mulkasi. 

tanu 


collected was-made. He and 
malas badmashi khuni 

his-propei ty debauchery on 

pore la saw mal 

{?)ajter by-him all property 

niulke-manzum brok gratii 

country-iu great famine 

1 5. Le mulk^'-manzum ek 


tcent to-a-far 
chi 

expenditure 

chiz 

expended 


to-country, liiH-own 

kere (kV). 11. La 

ivas-made. That 

kere, le 

was-made, that 

brok odasta 

very hitngry 

khare 


ga. 


That conn try -in one 


we. La 

teas. He 

ad^ma la 

man he near [? took-rejuge). By-that 


iiati-ga. 


went. 

Le 


adam tanu tsakalausi 
man to-his-own fields 
ure-nianzum le khival 


pregi 

he-was-sent 


heart-in this thought 


be 

also 


kho 

{?)focd-: 


ore-manzum 

heart-in 


Iasi 

to-him 

ari, 


wa ki 
was that 
ki 

by-any-one 
‘ mjrana 


wrani 
sheep 
‘ wranin 
‘ of -sheep 


Ba 

not 

niak 


tsarai. 

for-grazing. 

kh f) niyMa 
food of-me 

17. 


10 . 


Le 

His 


shputi 

{?)shepherd 


dita. 17. La tanu 

icas-given. By-him ITis-own 

brok niazdunino wana, ere re 


it-was-said, ‘of-my father many servants were, ? ? 


ditana, 

ao lemaji 

odasta-ni 

maia 

gam. 

18. Me 

tanu 

{f)were-given, 

I here 

hunger-by 

dead 

went. 

I 

to-my-own 

malasi bazam, lesi 

bo-aram, 

“ ai mala, me 

asman 

be 

Ghana 

father will-go, to-him 

I-will-say, 

0 father, I 

of -heaven 

and 

thy 

nazar-manznm 

gunagar 

bem. 19. 

Kala 

me sama munasib 

na 

ti 

sight-in 

sinner 

am. 

Kow 

me for 

proper 

not 

is 

ki ebana 

pub*!' au 

dem. 

Tanu 

mazdurano kbum 

me 

sama 

that thy 

son I 

nr.ay-be. Thine-oun 

servants 

amonge 

m 

like 

kare” 20. 

Lema pati mala 


tarafe 

u La diir 

wa 


make ' 


That after in-father's direction he-came. He far 


teas 
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mala , bichi, mala ram kere, la jalti €i, 

by-the-fatlier he-wa^'seen, by-the-father pity loas-made, he quickly came, 
asta wrinde(urinfle), la azi aclibite. 21. Putre-na le-ua 

hand {?)grasped, his moidh tcas-taken. The-son-hy him-to 

ari, ‘ ai mala, me asman be chana uazaram-manzum brok 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, I of-heaven and thy sight-in much 

gimagar tiin, masi munasib mi ti ki cliana put“r au dem.’ 
sinner am, for-me proper not is that thy son T may-be.’ 
22. Mala tanu naukaranosi ari, ko, 

By-the-father to-his-own servants it-was-said, ‘ quickly go, 

lema-ma brada jama-na ana, Ic panu ; lema asto-manzum 

him-for the-good garment bring-ye, aim clothe; his hand-on 
augur tsiya, pade-manzuin pana tsiya. 23. Ek breda balsa 

ring put-ye-on, feet-on shoes put-ye-on. A good calf 

anines, las kukhto, ao de-kam (? khMn) khusbali karem. 

bring-ye-itfor-him, it slaughter, we may-eat rejoicing may-make. 

.24. Le myana puPr mura ga \va, kala jinde ga ; le gar ga 

This my son dead gone was, now alive went; he lost gone 

wa, kala u.’ Tanu khusbali Ian kere. 

■teas, now came.' Their-own rejoicing by-them was-made. 

25. Le-san gana puPr tsakalan-manzum wa. Kha thanasi bo gh a 

f) His big son fields-in teas. When to-house near 

b, oidan naghara domama awaz u. 26. Ek tani\ 

he-came, of-singing of-mnsic of-drums sound came. To-one his-own 

naukaris ga ti lemas tsir kere, ‘ le ki ga ti ? ’ 

to-servant gone he-is to-him enquiry was-made, * this ichat gone isf' 

27. Le-na Iasi ari, ‘chana bra u-ti, chana mala la 

By-him to-him it-was-said, ‘thy brother come-is, by-thy father the 
breda batsa kukljto. lema-ma la brok brade wa. 28. La gana 

good calf wms-slaughtered, that-for he much good a:as. The big 

put”r ghussti khum ga, andarun gana ure na ma. Le malas 
son anger on went, within to-go heart not was. The his-father 

gei, las pukhla kere. 29. Le malasi jawab ditti, 

went, to-him conciliation tcas-made. By-him to-father answer was-gicen, 

‘bicho, letik sansaragana chana khidmat au da-kerem, ao cLana 


‘ see, so-many years 

thy 

service I 

am-doing. 

I 

thy 

hukum-ma 

bn hr na 

gim ; 

magar 

te masi 

tsali 

tsindar 

mi 

order- from 

outside not 

went ; 

but 

by-thee to-me 

she-goat's 

kid 

not 

clita. 

ki tanu 

dostana 

sama 

khusbali kere 

30. 

China 

la 

was-gicen. 

that my-own 

friends 

with 

rejoicing was made. 

Thy 

th is 


2 T 
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put^r o, ki chana mal-mata strizi khum clii kere, 

son came, by-whom thy goods-chattels females on expended icas-madt\ 
te lema dapara breda batsa kukbto.’ 31. Maia gapa 

by-thee him for the-good calj v:as-slavgliiered. By -the- father to-the-big 

putrasi jawab dita, ‘ ai {jui^'ra, te mekba me kbare we ; kasa 
to-son answer aas-given, ‘O son, thou ahtays m< near art; whatever 

myana wa, la cbanam ti ; 32. lekin khushali karan munasib wa, 

mine was, that thine-verily is; but rejoicing to-make proper was, 

ure kbusb.al ga ; cbana bra mura ga wa, kala jinde ga ; 

the-heait haptpy went; thy brother dead gone was, na>.c alive icent 

gar ga wa, kala o.’ 

lost gone was, now came.’ 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE TIRSHT 

LANGUAGE. 


English. 

Tirahi. 

o 

a 

CD 

ek. 

2. Two .... 

d(5. 

3. Three 

tre. 

4. Pour 

tsawor. 

5. Five .... 

pants. 

6. Six .... 

kho. 

7. Seven 

gat. 

8. Eight 

akht. 

9. Nine 

nab. 

10. Ten . 

• 

dah [ll=eko, 12=bo, 13=tro, 
14=taauda, 15=panzi, 16= 
kho la, 17=satara, 18= 

atara, 19=kune.] 

]1, Twenty 

biau [30=biau-dah, 31= 
biau*eko, and so on ; 40= 
do-be, 41=do-biau-ek, 

and so on.] 

32. Fifty 

da-biau-dah [51=da-bian- 
eko, 52=da-biau-bo, and 
so on ; 60=tre-be, 70=ti’e- 
bian-dah, 80=i3awor-be, 
90=i8awor-biau-dah.] 

13. Hundred . 

panz-be. 

14. I . 

an. 

15. Of me 

magi-da, da me. 

16. Mine . . 

my ana. 

17. We . 

men [men samo tre ad”mo 
kharasi da bazam, we 
three men all go to townj] 

18. Of us 

masl. ! 

I 

19. Our . - . 

Uiyana. 

20. Thou 

to [to hokhyar tis.] 

21. Of thee 

te-ma. 

22 Thine 

chana [chtaa than brada 


I ti, thy house is good.] 


English. j Tirahl. 


23. You . 

■ 



ta [ta tre ad^ma hokhyar 
tiza.] 

24. Of you 

• 



ta~ma. 

25, Your 

• 



chana. 

26. He . 

• 


• 

le _le breda ad*m ti, he is 
a good mnw.l 

27. Of him 

• 



lema-ma [lema-ma khabar 
ga ti, of him it is sufd.] 

28 His . 

• 



lemo [lemo than sura ti, his 
house is small. \ 

29 They 

• 

• 


le [le ad'ma kharab tina,] 

30. Of them 

• 

f 

i 

lenia-ma. 

31. Theiv 

• 

• 


lema-ma , lema-ma kram 
kharab ti, their business 
is had.] 

32. Hand 

• 


• 

ast. 

33. Foot 


• 

• 

padi. 

34. Nose 

• 

• 

• 

lias. 

35. Eye . 

• 



achchhe. 

36. Mouth 

• 



RZi. 

37. Tooth 

• 


» 

dant. 

38. Ea>' . 

• 


» 

kan*. 

39. Hah . 

• 


t 

bala. 

40. Head 

• 


• 

khar. 

41. Tongue 

• 


■ 

jiib. 

42. Belly 

• 


• 

dam a. 

43. Back 

• 


• 

dak, 

44. Iron 

• 



i 

I tainibar. 
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Tirahi. 
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i 

Tirahi. 

45. Gold 

lol zar. 

1 

; 71. Cat 

1 

Jtisho. 

46. Silver 

parana zar. 

■ 72. Cock 

tsanzuwa. 

47. Pather . . 

uiaD. 

73. Duck 

murghan i. 

48. Mother 

mi\. 

74. Ass 

kar. 

49. Brother 

hra. 

75. Camel 

tikh \_phtral nkhana.] 

50. Sister 

spaz. 

76. Bird 

margh [_phiral marghana.] 

51. Man .... 

adam. 

77. Go . 

bo [au da bazam, I am 
going.} 

52. Woman 

stre [eka stre te, (here is 
one n-oman.'\ 

78. Eat ... 

kha. 

53. Wife 

khina [le stre myana 
khlna te, this woman is 
'iny wife.l 

79. Sit .... 

beza [bezum, I sit.] 

54. Child 

bad*na [le bad^na myana 
piitr ti.l 

80. Come 

eza [au az thauasi ema, I 
rome to the house today.} 

.55. Sou .... 

putr. 

81. Beat 

diz [dem, I beat}. 

56. Daughter . . 

de, kumar [le sure myana 
de te. this little one is my 
dauyhter.'] 

82. Stand 

utha [ail lema kursi-ma 
utlium, I stand up from 
this chair.} 

5*. Slave 

ghulam. 

83. Die . 

mira [az myana thana- 
manzum ok den m'ra g5 
te, today a cow died in 
my hou.se.} 

5S. Cultivator 

zemindar. 

84. Give 

de [le pakirasi ek ana de, 
i give one anna to the 

1 .foqii-.} 

5'.'. Shepherd . . 

slipfin ; padawan, herdsman. 

85. Run 

1 giya. 

60. God 

Klmdai. 

86. Up . 

' kaza. 

j 

61, Devil 

Shaitan. 

87. Near 

bfikh (?) 

62. Sun . . 

snri [az surg brada ti, 
today the svn is bright.'] 

88. Down 

waza. 

63. Moon 

spoghmai. 

'89. Far . . . . 

dur. 

64. Star . . . 

store [az broke siOre tina, 
today there are many 
stars.} 

j 

! '.'0. Before 

1 

inikaoa. 

65. Fire 

t Tiar. 

191. Behind 

1 ■ ■ 

patikana. 

66. Water 

I 

uwa. 

■ 

» 

92. Who ? 

kama [le adam kama ti ?] 

67. House 

\ 

1 than. 

[ 

1 

93. Wliat ? . . . 

ki [le ki ti ?] 

58. Horse 

kuz»ra. 

94. Why ? . . . 

ki sawab ii ? 

69. Cow 

den. 

95. And 

be. 

70. Dog ... 

Bana. 

96. But 

1 

tsnk-zara. 
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Tirahi. 

i English. 

T’rahi. 

97. If ... . 

... 

1 19. A good man 

brada adam . 

98. Yes ... 

... 

120. Of a good man . 

bradaadainas [brada adamas 
than hogha ti, the house 
of It good man is near.] 

99. Nc. 

ua. 

121. To a good man . 

bra(ia adaiuasi [bracia 

adainasi le khat de.] 

ICO. Alas 


122. From a good man 

brada adama-ma [biucla 
adama-ma khabar ut ti 
news has come from a good 
man.] 

101. A father 

mala. 

123. Two good men . 

do bra<la adama. 

102. Of a father 

malas [te than malas ti.J 

124. Good men 

brada adama [brada adama 
lema khar-raanzum brok 
tins, there are many good 
men in this town.] 

103. To a father 

malasi [le ^at malasi dem, 
I give this letter to the 
father,'] 

125. Of good men 

brada adaman [brada ada- 
man than 1 sura tina, the 
houses of the good men are 
small.] 

104. From a father 

mala-ma. 

126. To good men 

brada adaman [sawa bra(ia 
adaraun le khabar de-o, 
give the news to all good 
men.] 

105. Two fathers 

do mala [do mala tina.] 

127. From good men 

brada adamanst [brada 

adamansi kbab.at ut ti.] 

106. Fathers . 

mala. 

128. A good woman . 

brada stre. 

107. Of fathers 

mdla. 

129. A bad boy 

kharab badani. 

108. To fathers 

malasi. 

130. Good women 

brade stre [myana tliana- 
manzum bifik bra(l(5 stre 
tina.] 

lOy. From fathers 

malasi [lema tre bad’na 
malasi k^abar ut ti, in- 
formation has come from 
the fathers of these three 
children.] 

131. A bad girl 

ek khavab knmar. 

lie. A (laughter 

de. 

132. Good 

brada 

111. Ot a daugliter . 

de [le myana de panzi sansar 
te, the age of mu daughter 
is fifteen years.] 

133. Better 

bratla [myana thaua-ma 
cliana than bratla ti.] 

112. To a daughter . 

desi. 

134. Be.st 

brada [saw a than an- n a 

chiina than bra(la ti.] 

113. From a daughter 

dunsi [myana dunsi khat 
ut ti, from my daughter 
news has come.] 

135. High 

kaza. 

114. Two daughters . 

[d5] de. 

136. Higher 

kaza [lema brijaai le kaza 
ti, this tower is highei 
than that.] 

11-5. Daughters 

[tre] de. ' 

137. Highest . 

kaza [-awa brijaii-tua le 
hrij kaza ti, of all towers 
that is the highest.] 

116. Of daughters 

dun [myana dun umar, the 1 
age of my daughters.] 

1 

138. A horse 

kuz*ra. 

111. To daughters 

dunsi. 1 

139. A mare 

bare. 

118. From daughters 

dunsi. 

140. Horses 

kuz*ra [lema Jaba-manzum 
sawa kuz*ra blade tina, 
in Jaha all horses are 
good.] 
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Tirahi. 

141, Mares . . . 1 

)are [lema Kabula-manzum | ; 
sawe bare kharaba tina.] | 

166. You were . . • 1 

:ao [sawa bOgba] wama, 
you were all near by. 

142, A 1)1111 . . • 1 

go. 

167. They were 

le [sawa hazir] wama. 

143. A cow 

den. i 

i 

168. Be. . . 

bo. 

144. Bulls 

[brOk] gO, [ttiuMj/] hulls. 

169. To be 

... 

145. Cows 

[brOk] deu. [wan?;] cows. 

170. Being 

... 

146. A dog 

Sana [chana sanas dante 
brOk trigbna tiua, the 
teeth of your dog are very 
sharp. ^ 

171. Having been 


l47. A bitch . 

strlza Sana. 

172. I may be 

bazam. 

348. Dogs 

Sana [sana brOk tlna.] 

17-'. I shall be , 

bazum [dgzi bazir bazum, 
(?) today I shall he pre- 
sent i] 

149. Bitches 

sti-iza Sana [kukri, 

174. I should be 

[?] bazum. 

150. A he goat 

uz. 

175. Beat 

daz. 

>51. A female goat . 

taali [taiiida, a kid.'] 

176. To beat 

diyau [diyau brade na ti, 
it is not good to heat.] 

152. Goats 

uzo [fern. tsalO.] 

177. Beating 

diyanasi [me le adam diya* 
nasi dita wa, I gave that 
man to be beaten.] 

153. A male deer 

ose. 

178. Having beaten . 

pas diyan-Tiia [pas diyau ma 
ao gema, ajter beating ice 
went away ] 

] 54. A female deer . 

... 

179. I beat 

ao ditam. 

155. Deer 

066. 

1 180. Thou beatest 

i 

te ditama. 

’56. I am 

me [hazir] gam, I am 
present. 

ISl. He beats . 

le dita ti. 

157. Thou art . 

te [bOwukuf] tis. 

! 182. We beat . 

1 

1 

ao ditama. 

158. He is . . . 

le [bewukuf] ti. 

! 

183. You beat . 

ta ditama. 

159. We are 

ao [sawa gharibane] tima. 

184. Thev beat . 

1 

ie ditama. 

360. You .are . 

tao [sawa kharabe] tiza. 

i 

; 185. I beat (Past Tense) 

1 

me dita wa. 

161 Thev are . 

lema [sawa brade] tina. 

; 186. Thou beatest (Past 
Tense) , 

te dita wa. 

162. I was 

me [suro] wama [leoia 
wakta ^um], at that 
time I teas small. 

187. He beat (Past Tense) 

\ 

le [inikaiia = be/o?'e] dita 
wa. 

163. Thou wast 

, to [suro] waz [jango wakta- 
manzum], at the time of 
fighting thou wast small. 

! 188. We beat (Past Tense) 

ao [mikana] dita wama. 

164. He was 

. [le adam dnr] wa [galiz 
wakta khumj, that man 
was awaii at the time of 
theft. 

189. You beat (Past Tense) 

1 

1 

1 - - - . 

’ ta [mikauaj dita wama. 

1 

lt)5. We were . 

. ao [.sawa] wama. 

1 190. They beat (Pa5^ 

i 

1 

^ le [mikana] dita wama. 
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191. I am beating . . ] 

me dema. 

217. Go . 

' 


1 

192. I was beating . . ' 

i 

... 

21S. Goiui^ 


193. I had beaten 

•• 

219. Gone 


194. I may beat 


220. Wkut is ^our uume r . 

' 

chaua nam ki ti ? 

195. I shall beat 

me badem. 

221. How old is thy horse? 

chana kuzh-a umar kutesi 
ti? 

196. Then w ilt beat . 

te badem 

222. How far is it from here 

lema jai«i Kashmir katesi 


to Kashmir ? 

dfir ti ? 

1 

197. He will beat . . 1 

! 

1 

le badem. 

223. How many sons are 

chana mala thana-manzum 


there in j’our father'.^ 
house ? 

katisi put^ra tina ? 


li 8. We shall beat 

ao badema. 

224. I have walked a long 

ao az gana panda khum ga 

i 

1 


way today. 

wama. 

199. You will beat . . ! 

ta badema. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

myana trOras put*r le myaua 

i 


married to my sister. 

spazam mana.s ti. 

200. Tkey "will beat . 

' 

le badema. 

226. In my house is the 

le parana knz'ras zin myana 


saddle of the white 
horse. 

thana-manzum ti. 


201. I should beat , « 

1 

! 

227. Put the saddle upon 

le zin kuzVa dak khum 


1 

his back. 

tha. 

202. I am beaten . . 

me dita warns. 1 

1 

228. I have beaten his sou 

lema ad*ma8 put“r kbum me 



with many stripes. 

hrok ditina kere tina. 

203, I was beaten . . 

— i 

i 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

le adam tana mal bre^ta 



the top of the hill. 

ttara kh.nm taaiu ti. 

204. I shall be beaten 

... 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

le adam kuz*ra daka kbum 


li 

under that tree. 

spara ga hrichat tOna {or 
waza). 

205. I go 

me ga wama. i 




231. His brother is taller 

lemas spazunsi le ad^mas 

206. Thou goest 

...e ...... ! 

than his sister. 

hra gana (or kaza) ti. 

232. The price of that is 

lemas shisi dosvadi rnpai 


1 

■ 

two rupees and a 
half. 

kimat ti. 

207. He goes . 

le ga wa. 




233. My father lives [for a 

myana mala la sure thana- 



long time] in that 

mauznm [brOk umar] 


1 

small house. 

langa ti. 

208. We go 

ao ga wama. i 

234. Give this rupee to him 

le rupai le adamasi de. 

209. Yon go . . . 

tu de ga waza. 

235. Take those rupees 

^ lema-ma la rupai achhito. 

210. They go . 

1 

from him. 


i 

236. Ik at him well and 

le adam hrok do hs dama 

. 


bind him with ropes. 

1 kbum tare. 

211. I went 

] 

237. Draw water from the 

kui-ma nwa prela. 


: 

well. 

212. Thou wentest . 

• •• 

i 

23S. Walk before me 

myana mrkaua bo. 

213. He went . 

! 

239. W koBe boy comes be- 

ohana patikana kSmik 



hind you ? 

badana da e ? 

214. We went . 

i 

240. Prom whom did vou 

te le haua kama adamasi 


i 

buy that ? 

(or adama-ma) achhita 

215. Yon went . 

I 


' ti? 



241. Prom a shopkeeper of 

le kila ek hanya-ma achhita 

216. They went 

... 

the village. 

ti. 
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VOCABULARY. 


The following vocabulary contains all the Tirahi words occurring in the preceding 
pages, and also all the words given by Leech in his collection on pages 782ff. of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume VII (1838). The latter are spelt as given by 
Leech. Although there are possibly printer’s errors in his list, I have not ventured to 
correct them. 

The order of words is based on the alphabetical order of the consonants, v/ithout 
any regard to the vowels. The latter come into consideration only in case> in which 
the same consonant or consonants are followed or separated iiy different vowels. Thus, 
tlie different words containing the consonants hi will be found in the succession katf, 
kana, kme. All words beginning with vowels are arranged toy:ether at the commence- 
ment of the Vocabulary, their mutual order being determined by the consonants. The 
letter n follows n, and ts follows t. For purposes of alphabetical order v and w are 
counted as the same letter. In other respects, the alphabetical order is that of the 
English alphabet. 

To each article, Avhen known to me, I have added the related words in other Dardic 
languages. Without attempting to give the etymology of every word, I have, when it 
appeared useful to do so, added the original A vesta or Sanskrit word which may be 
taken as the oldest known form of the particular Tirahi word under consideration. 
When a word is borrowed from Pashto, the fact is also indicated. 

Tlte following is a list of the contractions employed to indicate the various 
languages referred to : — 


List of Abbreviations (principally) of Language-names. 


Ar.=: Arabic. 

0r.=Ormuri. 

Av.=ATesta. 

P. = Pashai. 

B. = Basbgali. 

Par. = The Tirft 

Bal.=BalocbI. 

the Prodigal 

B ur. = Burushaski . 

Phl. = Pahlavi. 

G. = Gawarbati. 

Pr. = Prakrit. 

Gar. = Garwi. 

Prs. = Persian. 

H. — Hindostani. 

Psbt. = Pashto. 

Isb. =Ishkaslimi. 

Sh. =:Shina. 

K.=Kalasha. 

Shg. = Shighni. 

Kb.=Kbowar. 

Sk. = 8arikoli. 

Ksh. = Kashmiri. 

Skr.= Sanskrit. 

L.=List of Words. 

V.=A'eron. 

Lnrl. = Lahnda. 

W. = AVai-ala. 

M. = ^Iaiyi. 

AVkb.:=AVakhi. 

]Mj.=Munjani. 

Yd.=: Yudgha. 

0. Prs.=01d Persian. 

Z. — Zebaki. 


of the Parable of 


rvOL. [, r.VRT I. 
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TIEAHi VOCABULARY. 

oi, interj. O !,»; O father (Par. 12, IS, 21) ; MP’ifir,,. O son', (Par. 31). 

«<,,<«, pers. pron. I ; r»e, .»e», >»«*/. "-;/«"»■ Por ejauipks of all these forms, 
see Gran mar, x>ages 279ff. [P. G. K. «, I ; P. me)ia, K. /iWJ, tny.^ 

,v/e-, come (L. SO). Id the Imperative, tlie liase of this verl) is eza. See Gram- 
mar pao'e 291 ; an az thcuiasi emo, I come to the house to-day (L. -O) ; k% 
Usm ole, the share which comes (to mei (Par. 12). Mmih hoddna do-e, 

whose boy comes ? (L. 239). 

thdnasi hdgka o, he came near the house ( Par. 25 ) ; cUna Id put^r d, thy this 
son came (Par. 30) ; yar ydica, Idlo b, he was lost, now he came (Par. 32). 


Id jam d, he came quickly (Par. 20) ; m(aa torafe u, he came touardsthe 
father (Par. 20) ; le gar gdwa, Idla u, he was lost, now he came (Par. 21) , 
dicaz M, the sound came (to him) (Par. 25). 


chcDia hrd u-ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27) ; Mkahnr ut-ti, news has come 
(.L. 109, 122, 127) ; Mkot ut-ti, a letter has come (L. 113). (P. ye-, Sh. v e-, 
Ksh. J'yi-, K. au, P. ai-l-, came ; with eza, cf. B. ^ 'ats- and Skr. dgachchha-.] 


b, u, see \/ e-. 

achchhe, the eye (L. 35) ; Leech, achcha. [K. ech, G. itii-»> *^h. achchhi, Ksh. achh ' ; 
Skr. aksi-, Av. ash.] 

achhita, U azl aclihite, took his mouth (fem.),E e., kissed him (Par. 20) ; lema-ma 
la rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235) ; te achhita ti, hast 
thou bought (L. 240) ; achhita ti, (I) have bought (L. 241). [: cf. P. 

bring.] 

dcVm (L. 26) or adam (L. 51) ; hracla adorn, a good juan (L. 119) ; te breda 
ad‘‘m ti, he is a good man (L. 26) ; le adam dar wa, that man ivas distant 
(L. 161) ; le adam, — he (L. 229, 230), = liim (L. 236) ; k adam vregl, 
that man sent (him) (Par. 15). 

ek ad''ma Id Ichare iiati yd, he (r) took refuge with a man (Par. 15) ; brada 
adama-ma. from a good man (L. 122'. 

ek ad’^mas do pvV'ra icdno, of a man there were two .‘<ons (Par. 11) ; 
brada adamas than boa ha G', the house of a good man is near (L. 120) ; 
tema ad‘‘mas pakr khnm, on tlie son of that man (L. 22&j ; le ad'^mas bra, his 
brother (L. 231). 


brada adamasi te khat de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121j ; le 
rupac te adaniasi de, ghe thh mime to him (L. 234); tc kdiaa adamasi {or 
adama-ma) achhita ti, from whom have yon bought? (L. 240). 

td tre ad''ma hokfnjdr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23) ; le dd'’ma 
ktiardh tlna, tiiose men are bad (L. 29) ; do brada adama, two good men 
(L. 123) ; brada adama hma khdr-monzHi)i brbk thin, there are many eood 
men in this town (L. 124). 
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men samo tee acV^ino khdrasi da hazam, we three men all go to town 
(L. 17). 

hrrt(^ adamati thdna sura Una, the houses of the good men are small (L. 
125) ; saioa hratja adaman le khabar de-o, give this news to all good men 
(L. 126). 

hrada adamansi khabar ut ti, news has come from the good men (L. 127). 
[ Psht. dfZam.] 

odasta ; Id brok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 11) ; ao lemaji odasta-ni 
rnard gam, I here have died (= am dying) from hunger (Par. 17). Cf. 
ndhast, hunger (Leech). [ ? Cf. B. ot, V. vt, lY. avot, hunger.] 

ogd, the shoulder (Leech). ; Psht. oga^ 

ek, one (L. 1) ; le 2 mkdrasi ek dna de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 81) ; ek 
ad'^mas, of a man (Par. 11) ; le mulk^-manzam ek ad^ma Id khare nail get, 
he (?) took refuge with a man in that country (Par. 15) ; ek hreda batsa 
dnines, bring ye for him a good calf (Par. 23) ; ek tdnu iiankarls gd ti, 
he went to one, his own, servant (Par. 26; ; ek den m'ra gd fe, a cow has 
died (L. 83) ; ek khardb kiimdr, a bad ghd (L. 131) ; ek banydi-ma, from a 
shopkeeper (L. 211).^ Cf. Leech’s ik, one. 

eka sire fe, there is a woman (L. 52). [Cf. B. e, ev; W. ?, ek; G. gak; K. 
Sh. ek; Ksh.uZ://.] 
eko, eleven (L. 10), (Leech -fko). 

pi. uMidna, a camel (L. 75) (Leech ukh). [Psht. ukk.] 
aMlt, eight (L. 8). (Leech «M'). [Cf. P. al^t, asht, and so others.] 
al^fo, eighteen (Leech). Cf. atdra. 
dllakh, a side (Leech). [Psht. arkh.'\ 
dma, raw (Leech). [Psht. owi.] 

umar ; mydna dun the age of my daughters (L. 116) ; chana kitz''ra nmar 

katisi ti, how old is thy horse (L. 221) ; brbk nmar, for a great age ( r = for 
a long time) (L. 233), [Psht. ‘unir?\ 

and, an egg (Stein). [Cf. Skr. and(!-d\ 

and, bring ye (Par. 22) ; dnines, bring ye it for him (Par. 23). [Ksh. ^an-^, 
dna, an anna (L. 81). 

andarun, adv. within, to within (Par. 28). [B. atSr, Vk. attar, K. udhrlman, G. 

atran, Kh. andreru, Ksh. dndar."\ 

angur; lema asfo manzum angur tsiya, p\tt yea ring on his liand (Par. 23). 
[Prs. angnshtar, G. angustar.] 

V ar- ; bo ciram, I will say (Par. 18) ; Id tdnu di'e-manzum art, he said in his heart 
(Par. 17) ; futre-na le-na arl, the son said to him (Par. 21) ; mala tdnn 
naukaranosi art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22); le~na last ari, he 
said to him (Par. 27). [Cf. Sh. re-.] 


•2 u -2 
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lire, ore ; le ure-monzvm, in his heart (Par. 16) ; ure Jchnshd! gu, the heart 
became joyful (Par. 32) ; andarun gdwo ure na wd, his heart ivas not for 
going {i.e., he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28) ; Id, tdnn bre-mcmzum art, 
he said in his heart (Par. 17). [ Cf. Psht. zro, B. zare, G. hero, P. hard.] 

w'inde, see wrinde. 

•dryaz, a cloud (Leech). [Psht. loarya^.^ 

ose pi. ose, a male deer (L, 153, 155) (Leech osai). [Psht. osai.] 
dsmdn, heaven (sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21). [Psht. dsmdn.] 

ast, a hand (L. 32) ; (Leech hast) ; asta wrinde, he embraced (Par. 20) ; lema asto 
nianznm angvr, (put) a ring on his hand (Par. 22). [ K. hast-, G. hast ; P. 
hast, has; Kh. host; Skr. hasta-.] 

lit, see v" 

dth, flour (Leech). [? Cf. Lnd. dtdJ\ 

^/nth- ; vtha, stand up (impve.) (L. 82); an lema hirsi-ma nthnm, I rise up from 
this chair (L. 82). [ Cf. B. Ksh. v/mjoM-, Skr. utthita- ; Sauraseni 

Prakrit, ntthido; but Lnd., etc. ^/uth^.] 

atdra, eighteen (L. 10). Leech a}^to. [Cf. Lnd. othdra.'] 
owe, see e-. 

mod, water (L. 66) ; nwa (L. 237) ; Leech tva. [Psht. bha ; B. be, W. ao, K. n-l: G 
ad, M. loi, Sh. wei.^ 

diodz, sound, noise (Par. 25). [Psht. dwdz.] 
az, today (L. 62, 61, 80, 221). [Ksh. az.] 

azl, the mouth (L. 36) ; Leech, dzi ;-ld azt achhite, he kissed him (Par. 20) [B 
azhl; Sh. dzt, ai; M. Gar. a?.] 

eza, see -y/ e~. 

nz (pi. nzo; f. tsdti), a he-goat (L. 150, 152). [Psht, wvz^ 
nzh gnni, goat’s hair (Leech). [Psht. uzh, ghdnel] 
ba or ho, sign of future. See Grammar, p. 292. 

he (L. 95), he, he, and ; dsmdn he chdna nazar, of heaven and in thy si^ht (Par 
IS, 21) ; do he ddma tare, i)eat and bind with ropes (L. '^36) • Id he ed 

and he went (Par. 131 ; mydna shpim he, (?) of me tlie shepherd also (P^^ 
16). [Ksh. %e.] ‘ ‘ ^ 

he. see he and hi an. 


v/ he-, sit ; the 
(List 79) ; 
a/ L ai-, Sh, 


present and imperative base of this vcnh is hez-, as in heza. sit ! 
ezinn, 1 sit (L. 79). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. [M. ^hhai-, Gar. 


^ 

Ksh. ^,''heh-, H. x-^ais-, Skr. upa-r.i 


IS-. 


hian (L. 11), hhyd (Leech), twenty ; bian-dah (L. 11), hhyovdd (Leech), thirty : 
hiav-eko, thirty-one (L. 11) ; do-he, forty (L. 11) ; do-hian-ek, forty-one (L. 

11) ; da-hiati-dah, fiHy (1,. 11); da-biav-eko, -one (L. 11): tre-hd sixty 
(L. 11); tre-hiau-dah, seventy; tsaicor-be, eighty (L. 11) ; tsa?cor-hiau-dah 
ninety (L. 11) ; panz-be, one hundred (L. 12). [ Sh. heh, Ksh. wnh, p’ 

wbst, Skr. vimiati- .\ 
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bo, sign of the future, in lesi ho aram, I will say to him (Par. 1&). See Grammar, 
p. 292, and cf. ho. 

bo (L. 11), bo (Leech), twelve ; da hian bo, fifty-two (L. 12). 
v'^io-or ho-, to become, to go ; jalti bo, go quickly (Par. 22) ; ho, go I (L. 77). 
walk ! (L. 238). 

Tlie present base of this verb is optionally baz-, as in hazani, I will go 
(Par. 18) ; au da bazam, I am going (L. 77) ; men samo tre dd‘*mo J^drasi da 
bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

bo, he ! (L. 168) ; bem, I am (Par. 18) ; bazam, I may be (L. 172) ; bazum, 
I shall be (L. 173). 

Cf. gd. 

[ Cf. G. bua, he was; Skr. bhfita-. Cf. also Sh. hoiki, to become; biijoiki, 
to go.] 

y/^blch-\ bicho, seel, behold! (Par. 29); mala blchl, the father saw (him) (Par. 
20). [ Cf. Skr. \/viks- r Cf. also Ksh, touch-. ] 

bhadai, see bare, 
ba-dem, see de-. 

badmanhi- in riotous living (Par. 13). [Prs. bad-ma‘dshi, ] 

badi'na, a child; Ic bad^na my ana piitr ti, that child is ray son (L. 51) ; lema tre 
bad’^na malasi J^abar tit ti, information has come from the fathers of these 
three children (L. 109) ; M^ardb hadani, a bad boy (L. 129) ; Mmik baddna 
do-e, whose hoy cf)mes ? (L. 239). 

hoaha (L. 120), (?) hdhh (L. 87), bogo (Leech), near; thdnasi hoaha b, he came 
near the house (Par. 25) ; brada adamas than boaha ti, the house of the 
good man is near (L. 120) ; tao saioa boaha lodma, you were all near by 
(L. 166). [? Cf. Skr. updka. Or. boi.] 

bhiim (Leech), earth. [Skr. bhtimi-, Ksh. bum. ] 

bdhr, outside ; ao chdna hukmn-ma bdhr nd girn, I did not go outside thy order 
(Par. 29). [Psht. bdhir. ] 

bdla (L. Zd),bal (Leech), hair. [Gar. bdl, (NI. bdla, Sh. ball, Ksh. wdl, Skr. 

bull (Leech), wind. [ Cf. Prs. bad, Av. Skr. cdta-.] 
bilolec (? ) (Leech), a cat. [ Ksh. hror^, Skr. biddla-.] 
bdna, ? a vessel, dish (L. 210). [K.sh. bdna, a vessel. ] 
hhana (Leech), a plate. [See the preceding. ] 
banyd-ma, from a shopkeeper (L. 211). 

brd (L, 19), bhra (Leech), a brother; chdna bra u ti, any brother has come (Par. 
27) ; chdna brd mura gdica, thy brother had died (Par. 32) ; le-mus spaziinsi 
le aa^mas brd kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). [B. brbh, 

W. brd, G. bliaio, Ksh. boy'", Av. brdlar-. Skr. bh<rdtar-.^ 

bar (Leech), fruit. [Psht. bar. ] 

bare (L. 139), bhadai (Leech), a mare; pX.hare (L. 111). [ Cf. Skr, oadabd.^^ 
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bir fLeech), a he-camel ; bira fsinda (Leech), a he-goat. ' [ Cf. K. birera rduz, 
Sh. bird rbz, a male deer. ] 

hrtcTi (Leech), a tree; le ddam kuz^ra ddica l^um spdra ga brichat tona, he is sit- 
ting on a horse under a tree (L. 230), [Skr. rrLsffl-.] 
brada (L. 132), breda, good. For examples, see Grammar, p. 27G.[?] 
burod (Leech), a -wolf. 

brij, a toirer ; lema brijasi le kaza ti, this ton er is higher than that (L. 136); savoa 
brijan-ma le brij kaza ti, this is the highest tower of all (L. 137). [Psht. 
hrvj.] 

brok or (Leech) brokh, many ; much ; well, very. For examples, see Grammar, 
p. 277. [? cf. B. hilu ah. belynk.'] 

brekh (Leech), pain. [Psht. brekh.] 

breMkta, a hill ; le ddam tdna mdl hrekht a khdra l^um tsarfi-ti, he is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 
barsaf (Leech), rain. [H. barsdt.] 
bret (Leech), a moustache. (Pslit. hretj\ 
bat (Leech), a stone. [B. icdtt, Lnd. vattdj 

batsa, a calf ; ek hreda hatsa dnines, bring a good (i.e. fatted) calf (Par. 23); 
clidna mala Id breda batsa hil^to, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
27); te lema da-pdra ftretta ftatse thou slaughteredst for his sake the 

good calf (Par. 30'i. [Psht. hachai.] 
bewukaf, in te hewnkuf fis, thou art foolish l.'Tl. [Prs. be-wnqftf.] 
biydtai (Leech), scissors. (Psht. hiydtl.) 
beza, see be-, 
bizo (Leech), midday. 
bazam, see \/ bo-. 

chi in chi here, he Avasted (his substance) (Par. 13, 30); chiz here, he expended 
(Par. 14). 

chdna, see to. 

chap (Leech), left (not right). [Prs.] 

chiz, see chi. 

do (for do, two, q. v.). 

da, of ; da me or masi-da, of me (L. 1-5); da-pdra, for the sake of. on account of, 
lema da-pdra breda batsa kiikhio, for his sake thou slaughteredst the fatted 
calf (Par. 30). [Psht. da.] 

da, de, apparently an auxiliary verb meaning “ is,” added to other verbs (like 
Psht. dai, f. (7a); an da bazam, I am going (L. 77); chdna kMdmai an da 
kerein, I am doing thy seri'ice (Par. 29); tu de gdvodza, thou goest (L. 206); 
kamik baddna da e, w hose boy comes (L. 239); men samo tre dd^mo khdrasi 
da bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17); au de kdm khvshdli karem, 
let us eat, let us do rejoicing (L. 24); tu de gdwdza, you go (L. 209); au dim, 

I may be (Par. 19, 21), is doubtful. [Psht. dai, f. r7«.] 
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/ de-, give; le paldmsi ek ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 81); bradaada- 
masi le khat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121); le rupai le adamasi 
de, give this rupee to him (L. 234); Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

le khat malasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 

me le adam diyanasi dita wa,\ ihsii man to be beaten (L. 177); te 
masi tsuli tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give me a kid (Par. 29); last ki nd 
dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16); le malasi jaw dh dita, he gave answer to 
his father (Par. 29); mala gana putrasi jatcdh dita, the father gave answer 
to the elder son (Par. 31). 

gre re ditam (Par. 17), ? the meaning, dita-na may = ‘were given;’ 
ditanas, he said (gave) to him (r was-addressed-by-him-he, see Grammar, 
p. 29 1.) (Par. 12). [Cf. the next,] 

a/ de-, beat, strike. The present base of this verb is optionally daz- or diz-, as 
in diz (L. 81), daz (L. 175), strike (? pL); le adam brok do, beat that man 
well (L. 236). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

dem, I heat (L. 81); me dema, I am striking (L. 191) ; ao ditam, I strike 
(L. 179); te ditama, thou strikest (L. 180); ie dita ti,\xe strikes (L 181); ao 
ditama, we strike (L. 182); td ditama, you strike (L. 183); le ditama, they 
strike (L. 184). Except the first two, these all are probably really in the 
past tense. See Gr. p. 290. 

me (, te, le) ba-dem, I (, thou, he) shall (will) strike (L. 195-197); ao (, td> 
le) badema, we (, you, they) shall (will) strike (L. 198-200). 

me (, te, le) dita wa, I (, thou, he) struck (L. 185-187); ao (, ta, le) dita 
icdma, we (, you, they) struck (L. 188-190). 

me dita wdma, I am struck (L. 202), 

ditin, a stripe ; le-ma ad^mas pnt^r Mkttm me brok ditina kere Una, I have 
made many stripes on that man’s son. 

diyan, the act of striking ; diyan brade na ti, it is not good to strike 
(L. 176); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178); me le 
adam diyanasi dita tea, I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177). 

[In many Dardic languages, the same word is used for both “ give ” and 

“ beat.” Kh. y d?-, give, betit ; K. de-, give, ti-, beat ; P. Sh. \Z de-, 
give ; Sh. doiki, to heat, (Chilasi), y' de-, beat ; Gar. yZ dd-, give ; M. y/ dai- 
(p. p. dit), give; Ksh. ,/di- (p. p. dyuU), give; Av. Skr. y'' dd-.] 
de, a daughter (L. 56, 110) ; le sure mydna de te, this little one is my daughter 
(L. 56); le mydna de panzl sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (of age) 

(L. Ill); desi, to a daughter (L. 112); mydna dunsi khat at tl, news has 

come from my daughter (L. 113); do de, two daughters {h. ll-i); tre de, 
three daughters (L. 115); mydna dun iiniar, the age of my daughters (L. 116); 
dunsi, to daughters (L. 117), from daughters (L. LIS). [M. dlil, Sh. dl, Gar. 
dul, Pr. dhld, Skr. duhitar-.] 
do, see yZ de-, beat. 

do, (L. 2), dU (Leech), two ; ei- ad^mas do pndl'ra vcdna, of a certain man there 
were two sous (Par. 11); do mala Una, they are two fathers (L. 105); do de, 
two daughters (L. 114); do brada adama, two good men (L. 123). 
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do be (L. 11), du bhyit (Leech), forty ; do biau eh, forty-one (L. 11); da 
hwii dab, fifty (L. 12); da biau eko, fifty-one (L. 12); da biart bo, fifty-two 
(L. 12). 

[B. W. du, P. G. K. Sh. Gar. M. dit, Av. Skr. dea-.] 

dadi, a heard (Leech). [B. dari, Ksh. ddV\ Skr. dddhilid^^ 
diida, (? duda), dust (Leech). [Psht. d«ra.] 
dudh, milk (Leech). [Ksh. dod, Skr. dugdha-.^ 

dah, ten (Leech), L. 10. [P. de, G. K. Gar. M. dash, Ksh. dah, Skr. dasan-.^ 

dhit/ug, smoke (Leech). [B. dum, Ksh. d^h, Prs. dii, Psht. la, Skr. dhuma-?^ 
dhung, a needle (Leech). 

dah, the back (L. 43); le zln htiz^m dak khmn thd, put this saddle on the horse’s 
hack (L. 227); le ddam hiiz'^ra ddha khum spdra gabrichat tbna, he is sitting 
on a horse under that tree (L. 230). [K. dak ; M. dag, dd. ? cf. Ksh. dah-, 

a support.] 

dal, a shield (Leech). [Psht. rfd/.] 
dama (L. 42), damma (Leech), the belly. 

dam, 2 l ddma l^um tare, hmd (hivo) with ropes (L. 236). [Psht. dam,, a 
snare] . 

dem, see da, de, and -v/ de-, give. 

domdma dwdz (Par. 25), the noise of drums. [Psht. damdma.] 

den (L. 69, 143), dhen (Leech), a cow; az mydna thdna^manzum eh den m^ra gd 
te, today a cow died in my house (L. 83); den, cows (L. 145). Cf. go. [Skr. 
dhentt-, a cow. ? cf. K. dm, Sh. dond, a bull.] 

dun, see de, a daughter. 

datit (L. 37), danda (Leech), a tooth; chdna sands dante broh triahna linn, tlie 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 146). [B. dull ; W. dul ; K. dandbriah ; 

G. ddt V. ddnd, ddnt ", Gkv. Ksh. M. dd«-; Kh. Prs. danddn-, 

Skr. danta-.^ 
da-pdra, see da, of. 

dur (L. 89). diir (Leech), far; le odam diir wa galiz tcakia khim, that man was 
away at the time of the theft (L. 164); Id he gd dur mulhasi, and he went to 
a far country (Par. 13); Id diir wa mala hlclii, he w^as distant (when) the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20). [Psht. dwr.] 

drig (Leech), long; driga (Leech), tall. [B. drgr, K. drlga, M. Uga, Sh. zhigd, 
Or. chig, Skr. dlrgha-.\ 

drist (Leech), false. 

das (Leech), a day; cf. daz. 

dost, a friend ; ki Idnu dbstdna sama kkushdii here, that I made rejoicino- with 
my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. dost.] 

dita, see ^ de-, give, and de-, heat. 
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ditana, ditanas, see de-, give. 
ditin, see \,/ de-, beat. 

dowadt, two and a half ; lemos sliisi dowadl rupai himnt ti, the price of that is 
two rupees and a half (L. 232). 

diyan, daz, diz, see de-, beat. 

ditz,OT (Leech) das, a day; tsuh^' daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [P. 

daicds, diods; M. dis; Gar. dos; Sh. des; Ksh. doh ; Skr. divasa-.] 
dezi, ? today ; dezi hdzir baziim, I shall be present (L. 173). The meaning of 
this word is very doubtful. 

gd, went, became. Apparently used as the past tense of q. v. 

In L. 205-209, it is apparently used in a present sense, although the 
forms are certainly those of a past, or rather of a pluperfect. Thus : — me 
gd icdma, I go ; tv, de gd wdza, thou goest ; le gd tea, he goes ; ao gd vmma, we 
go; tu de ga lodzo, you go (? singular). Possibly these are shown as 
presents by mistake, for we also have ao az gana panda l^um gd wdma, I 
have gone a long way today (L. 224). 

Other forms witli the meaning of “go” are ao chdna hukurn-ma ball)' 
nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29); Id he gd dur miilkasi, and 
he went to a far country (Par. 13); ek tdnu nanka)'is ga (read gd) ti, he has 
gone to one of his own servants (Par. 26); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beat- 
ing we went away (L. 178). In andarvn gdwa are na tod, his lieart was not 
for going inside (Par. 28), gdwa appears to be used as a verbal noun. 

Forms wich the meaning of “ become ” or “ be ” are : — ao odnstani ma) a 
gam, I am become dead {i.e. I die) of hunger (Par. 17); me hdzir gam, I am 
present (L. 156^; Id b)'dk odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14); Id 
gaiia put")' ghassa khvm gd, that elder son became in anger (^Par. 28); ure 
l^ushdl gd, the heart became {i.e. is) joyful (Par. 32); kdla Jinde gd, now he 
became {i.e. is) alive (Par. 24, 32). 

le kl gd ti, this what is become (Par. 261; lema-ma idhauar gd ti, of him 
the news is become, i.e. of him it is said (L. 271; az nvjdna tlidna-manzuni ek 
den m^)'a gd te, today a cow is become dead {i.e. diedl in my house (^L. 831. 

le gar gd wa, he had become lost (Par. 21-, 32); le mgdiia puf'r {clohia bed) 
mura gd wa, this my son (thy brother) had tiecome dead (Par. 21, 32). 

Doubtful is natl ga in ek ad^'nia Id Ichai'e natl ga, (r) he took refuge 
near a man (Par. 15) . 

[B. go', IV. god', G. Gar. gd-, P. gl-k', Sh. gab', Ksli. gb{i') ; Skr. gata-. 
In Ksh. the verb means both “ go ” and “ become.”] 

go, a bull (L. 142); go, a bullock (Leech); hrbk go, many bulls (L. 141). Cf. den. 

[G. go, M. gd, P. gd-lang, Sh. (dialect) gold, all meaning “IniU'’; Av. 
Skr. gav-, go-, an ox, a cow.] 
gad (Leech), mud. [? cf. Psht. gad, blended.] 
gadli (Leech), clarified butter j? cf. Psht. ghmri. j 
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yidad ( ? yidod) (Leech), a jackal. [Psht. yidar.] 

yiddn ; ykldn awdz ii, the sound of singing came (Par. 25). [Cf. Skr. ylta- ; cf. 

K. yuro, P. ye, M. yHa.\ 
guyh (Leech), deep, [r Cf. B. yuru^^ 
aliodi (Leech), abuse. 
gh uldm, a slave (L. 57). [Psht. ahddmJ] 
yhom (Leech), wheat. [Pslit. ah(mum."\ 
gh ar (Leech), a mountain. [Psht. o'^ae.] 

gh irr (Leech), a how (the weapon). [Cf. Psht. ghur-kamdn, a pellet-bow.] 
yhits (Leech), grass. [Skr. yhdsa- ; Ksh. ydso.] 
g hash a (Leech), an arrow. [Psht. ghashoi.]^ 

ghussd, anger; gh msd Mkiini gd, he became angry (Par. 2S). [Psht. ghiissa.] 
ghwor (Leech), good. [Psht. g1iicarai\ 

ghwor hand (Leech), thunder. [Cf. Psht. ghurnmh. thunder.] 
yul (Leech), a floner. [Psht. ytd.^ 
yolai (Leech), a bullet. [Psht. yoUn.'] 

gcdiz, theft; yaliz icokta Mam, at the time of the theft (L. 1C4). (Cf. Psht. 
ohaL a thief.) 

ya/i(( or (Leech) yhana, great, large, tall, elder, oo az yavo jwiida M.um yd 
icdmo, I went a long way today (L. 221) ; Icmas spazunsi le ad^ias hrd 
gana ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231) ; Ic sdn yatjia put°r 
tsakaldn manzum icd, his elder son was in the fields (Par 25); Id yom jmPr 
ghussd Mum gd, that elder son became angry (Par. 2&); mala yatja pnitrasi 
jawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). [Psht. gan, 
close, dense.] 

guni, in uzh guni, goafs hair (Leech). (Cf. Psht. ghundal, a hag made of 
goafs hair.] 

yimogdr-, giuiagdr hem, I am a sinner (Par. IS) ; hrok gvuvgdr tim, I am a creat 
sinner (Par. 21). [Psht. giutahgdr.] 

gre, in gre re d'daaa, r meaning (Par. 17). 

gar, in {le) gar gd wa, he had been lost (Par. 21, 32). 

yrdni,aiamme-,le mnlke manzum hrdk grdnl ice, a great famine happened in 
that land (Par. 11) . [Psht. (/r«/«.] 

yushth'am (Leech), a house. Cf. thdn. 

p/ye, ruul (L. 85). 


nokhyar. Clever; to hokhyar hs, thou art clever (L. 20). [Psht. hoklimr ] 

an order ; «o chana hukum-ma hCdir nd gim, I did not go outside thy 
oraer (Par. 29). [Psht. hvkm.'] ^ 

hindiciina (Leech), a water-melon. [Psht. hindicdna.] 

a shara; ,„yam, «Mc o,rf, tLell.are tie prcperiT vhich 

comes mine (Par. 12). [Psht. hhm.] ^ ^ ^ 
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h ast (Leecli), a hand. Ch ast. 

hdzir, present ; me hdzu^ gam, I am present (L. l-'iG); le sciica hdzir icinnii, 
they Avere all present (^L- 167); dezl hdzir bazum, {’: ) today I shall he 
present (L. 173). [Psht. hdzir. \ 

jrti, a place ; lema jaisi Kashmir katesi cl dr li, Iioav far Kashmir from this 
placer (L. 222), [Psht. 

juh,i\iQ tongue (L. 11). [Psht. zhiba ; jig; K. Sh.yPj; V. jib,jiib; Skr. 
jihKd."\ 

Jalti, quickly ; Id jaltl d, he came quickly (Par. 20) ; jaltl bo, go quickly (Par. 22). 
[Psht. jalt, quick.] 

jama ; sure put^r tdnu mdl jama here, the yoiuiger son collected his property 
(Par. 13). [Psht. jcwnd.] 

jdmd, a garment; lema-ma hreda jdmdiia and, bring for him good garments 
(Par. 22). [Psht. jdma.] 

jiiide, alive ; kdla jiiide gd, now he is alive (Par. 21, 32). [Psht, zhicandai.] 

jang, fighting; to siiro icdz jaiigo tcakta maiizitm, at the time of fighting thou 
wast small (L. 163). [Psht. 

jaicdb,{in answer; le malasi jaiodb dila, he gave answer to the (? his) father 
(Par. 29) ; mala gccaa putrasi jatcdb dita, the father gaA'e answer to the 
( r his) elder son (Par. 31). [Psht. yawai.] 

k'i, kl, interrog. proa, what? le Id ti, what is that? i^L. 93); chdna ndm ki ti, 
what is your name? (L. 220); le ki gd ti, Avhat has happened? (Par. 20); 
ki saicah ti, why? (L. 91). Cf. kclma. [B. ke, kai ; P. kb; G. ki ; K. kia ; 
Kh. kga ; Ksh. kgdh ; Gar. kai; M. gi.] 

ki, rel, pron. Avho, what; chdna la put^r b, ki chdna mdl-mata strlzi Idinm chi kere, 
thy this son came, who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; mydna 
mala manzum ki hissa owe, amongst the property, the share which comes to 
me (Par. 12). 

ki, eonj. that; le Idiigdl ica ki, this thought was that — (Par. 10) ; mtindsib nd ti ki, 
it is not proper tiiat (Par. 19, 21) ; tsdll tsindar nd dila ki tdnu dbstana sama 
Ubushdli kere, thou didst not give a kid, in order that I might make 
rejoicing with my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. A-?.J 

ki, by anyone ; Iasi kl nd dita, no one gave to him (Par. 10). 

[anyone, B. Sh. kb, AV, ki, P. kl, Kh. kd, Ksh. kdh, M. Acf.] 

or (Leech) ku,ai, a well; kui-ma moa prela, draw water from the well (L. 
237). [G. kui, Ksh. (dialect) khdh. Gar. A-oi, M. kbh.] 

kuchh (Leech), butter. [Psht. kuch.] 

khd. (?) when; Jch d thdnasi bbaha b, when he came near the house (Par. 2.5). 

^/khd-^, kha, eat! (L. 78); ao de kdm (? khdm), let us eat (Par. 23). [)\[. 

^/kha-. Gar. \/khb-, Ksh. y khi~, Skv. \/khdd-.] 

Jchb, khd, ? food; loranin tchd mydna shpun be khd, (?) the food of the sheep (is) 
the food of me the shepherd also (Par. 10), 

X i 
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]cho, card, six (Leecli, L. 6). [B. Gar. sho ; . shu ; P. s/P ; khe; G. IE. shoh ; 

K. shoh ; Sh. Ksli. sJutJi ; Av. khslicosh ; Skr. slwsli-.^ 

khabar. news : lenia-ma khahar ad ti, of him it is said (L. 21); lema tre bad^na 
malasi khabai' id ti, information has come from the father of these three 
children (L. 109). [Psht. khabor.) 


kliod, see khola. 

Khnddi, God (L. 60). [Psht. Klii'dde.) 

i^ka (Leech), a horn. [Psht. khkar.] 

l^dla (L. 10), khod (Leech), card, sixteen. 

Mktim, in, among; with, by means of. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 274. 

a wife ; le stre mydna khiiia te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). [Psht, 
khlna, a Avife’s sister.] 

khdr. a town ; men samo tre dd“mo t^dmsi da hazam, we three men all 20 to town 
(L. 17). [Psht. khahr.) 

J^dr, the head (L. 40); the top of anything; IreMta }^dra khim, on the top of 
a hill (L. 228). 

Ichfire, near, Avith; Id Mkare nati ga, (?) took refuge near him (Par. 15); te mekha 
me-khare we, thou AA'ast ahvays AA’ith me (Par. 31). 

Jihardb, bad. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Psht.l 

}charg (Leech), the armpit. [Psht. tMarg^ 

jchnuJidl, joyivA; tire Muishdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). [Psht. 
khush-hdl.^ 

khnshdli, rejoicing ; ao de kdm (? khdm), l^ushdll karem, let us eat, ht us do 
rejoicing (Par. 23); tdnn Mitishdli Idn here, they made their rejoicinf' 
(Par. 24); ki tdnu dostdna sama Miushdll kere, that I made rejoicino' ^vith 
my OAvn friends (Par. 29); kliushdh koron mimdsib wd, to do rejoicin* was 
proper (Par. 32). [Psht. khfish-hdli.] ° 

khat, a letter; le khat malasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103)- mydna 
dvnsi khat id H, news has come from my daughter (L. 113); hrada \idanwsi 
le. jehat de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121). [Psht. khat't ] 

idiicai (Leech), right (not left). [Psht. Gi«i.] 

l^iydl, thought ; le tire mauzmn le khiydl tea. this thouoht was in his h f 
(Par. 16). [Psht, MkiydL] ^ 


kukhto ; fas kujehto, slaughter it (Par. 23) ; chdna mala Id breda hatsa knkhto thv 
father hath slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27); le lema da-pdra bi^a 'batla 
kukhto, thou slaughtcredst for him the good calf (Par. 30) ' ~ 


^ kJAX I . 


kukri, pi., young uogs, pups (u,. iiy) [a pu})^,^, 
keridch, Gar, kuchur, M. kusar, Skr. kukkura-?^ 


I ^ cl UU 


05 


kila, now (Par. 19, 24 (bis), 32 (bis) ). [? cf. Psht. kala, at any Gme Pf 

kala- time.) ^ 
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hila, a Tillage ; le Mia ek hanyd-ma achhita ti, I bought it from a shopkeeper of 
this village (L. 211). [Psht. kilai, qil‘a.'\ 
kdtn (? khdm), see -y/ kfid-. 

kdma, interrog. pron., who?; le adam kdma ti, who is that man (L. 92) ? •,chdna 
patikana kdmik ha dam da e, whose boy comes behind you? (L. 239); tele 
hdna kdma adamasi (or adama-ma) achhita ti, from whom did you buy that ? 
(L. 210). Cf. ki, what ? [B. ku ; W. ke ; P. ke, kid ; G. kara ; K. hura ; 

Kh. kd ; Sh. ho ; Ksh. kus ; Gar. Man ; M. kd.'\ 

kamdn (Leech), a bow (the weapon). [Psht. kamdH.\ 

kumdr or (Leech) kumar, a daughter (L. 56); ek khardb kumdr, a bad girl (L. 131), 
[Kh. kimeri, a woman ; kiimoru, a girl ; Skr. kumdri.] 
kimat, price ; lemas shisi dowadl rupai kimat ti, the price of that is two rupees 
and a half (L. 232) . [Psht. qimat.l 

kan'* or (Leech) kan, an ear (L. 38). [M. kdti. Gar. kyan ; Sh. kun ; Ksh. kan ; 

At. karena-, Skr. kania-.^ 

kana, in mikana, before (L. 90) and fatikana, behind (L. 91); mydna mlkana ho, 
walk before me (L. 238); chdna patikana kdmik baddna da e, whose boy 
comes behind you (L. 239). 
kune or (Leech) kunnai, card, nineteen (L. 10). 
hand, in. ghuoar kand, thunder (Leech). 

kangana, black (Leech) ; kangana mirch, black pepper (Leech). 
kar (L. 71) or (Leech) khav, an ass, [Psht. 

,ykar-, do, make ; ki tdnu dostdna sama khmhdli here, that I made rejoicings with 
my own friends (Pai*. 29); tdnu mdlas badmdsJil Miumchi kere {Mr’), he wasted 
his substance in riotous living (Par. 13) ; Id satv mdl cltiz kere, (when) he 
had wasted all his substance (Par. 11); ki chdna mdl-matd strlzl khum chi 
kere, (thy s m) who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; Id mdla takslm 
kere, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; sure pHt'’r tdnu mdl jama kere, the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13); tmla rdm kere, the father made 
compassion (Par. 20) ; tdnn Mhifshdli Idii kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 
21) ; lemas tslr kere, he asked him (Par. 26) ; Ids puMdd kere, conciliated 
him (Par. 28). 

me brok ditina kere ti, I have made many blows (L. 228). 

no de kdm ( ? khdm) Miushdli karem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 
23). 

chdna khidmat au da kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 

khushdll karaa mundsih tea, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
[Psht. krd. B. Kh. ^/kor-, K. >>^/kdr-, G. ,^/ker-, P. M. Gar. Ksh. ^^kar- ; 
Ac. x/kar~, Skr. ,/kr-.'\ 

kdrgha (Leech), a (!row. [Psht. qdrg]f.\ 

kuekn mand (Leech), saffron. [? cf. Psht. kurkamdn, turmeric.] 
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business ; lema-ma hvam khardh ti, their business is l>ad (L. 31). [8li. 

krom, Skr. karman-.] 

kvi si, a chair ; an hnia knrsi ma tithum, I rise from this chair (L. S2). [Psht. 
kursi.] 

kasa in kasa mt/diia tea. Id chdnorn ti, ivhatever was mine, that is thine (Par. 31). 

[B. kai, IV. kasu, G. ki.^ 
kathon (Leech), short. 

katori, a razor (Leech) ; kalari, a knife (Leech). [Cf. H. kutdr-i, a daguer.J 
katesi, how much ? ; chdna kud'ra umar katSsi ti, how old is thy horse r (L, 221) ; 
Icma Jaisi Kashmir kotisi diirti, hov>' far is it from here to Kashmir? (L. 
222). Cf. letik. [G. kata, P. kau, Kh. kamd, Sh. kachdk, Ksh. ktU'‘, Gar. 
kiti,] 

katisi, how many ? ; chdna mala thdtto manzim kutisi pnt” ra thui, how many' sons 
are there in thy father’s house ? (L. 223). Cf. letik. [Cf. above.] 

kavza (Leech), a hut. 

ka:ta, high (L. 135), tall; adv. up (L. 50) ; lemci hrijusi le kaza ti, this tower is 
higher than that (L. 136) ; saica hvijan-ma le hrij kaza ti, of all towers that 
is the highest (L. 137); lemas sijoziinsi le ad'mus hrd kaza //, his brother is 
taller than his sister (L. 231). 

kuz'^ra or (Leech) kuzrd, a horse (L. 68, 138) ; lenia Jaha manzum saica kiiz^ra 
bradc tina, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 110) ; chdna kiiz^ra nmac katesi 
ti, how old is thy horse? (L. 221); le fardna kuz^ras zdn mijana thdna 
manzinn, the saddle of the Avhite horse is in my house (L. 226) ; le zin kiiz^ra 
dak Mivm ihd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227) : le ddam kitz^ra 
ddka M-Cm sjiara yd hrkhat he is sitting on a horse under that tree 

(L. 230). [? Cf. Bur. ha ah nr. Cf. the word bare, a mare.] 

Id, le, le, this, that, he ; kvia, lemo, lemas, Idn, le~na, Ids, Idsi, lesi, le sdn. Por 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 283-1. [Cf. Y. es-le, he, md, 
they; P. Ida, that, mis, of this; Kh. haniv, him; Sh. to, he; K. ele-dnis, 
they ; Mavchi Bhil, eld, he.] 

Ini. in led zar (Leech, Ivin zar), gold (L. 45) ; see hdtl. 

lada (Leech), wood. [Psht. largaik] 

luhi (Leech), red. [Skr. Idhita-.^ 

lakai (Leech), a tail. (Psht. lakai.) 

lemaji, here ; ao lemoji odastoii v oid (,om, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 
Cf. lema Jaisi, s.x.ld (L. 222). 

Im (Leech) salt. [P. Idti ; Ksh. laican. Urn ; Skr. tavana-.] 

langd ti, he lives, dwells; mydna mala Id sure thdna manzum hrdk umar laiigd ti, 
my father has dwelt for a long time in that small house (L. 233). [ Perhaps 

we should read Ian gd <i.] 
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letik, so many ; letik sansaragana chdna khidmat an da kerem, for so many years 1 
am doing thy service (Par. 29). Cf. katesi, katisi. [With le-tik, cf. le, and B. 
e-gyak, W. i-ti, G. a-ta, Sh. a-chdk, Ksh. yttyim'", Gar. a-te.^ 

mn, from, etc. For examples, see Grammar, p. 274. [Gar. maA 

ma, termination of lemo, see Id. 

nid (Leech nut), a mother (^L. 48). [41. mMl, Sh. mdl}, Ksh. nidj^, Prs. niddor, 

Psht. 

me, see ao. 

mU (Leech mitn), the face (Leech). [B. mukd, Kh. mukh. Sh. miikh, Ksh. mokh, 
Skr. wiH/t/ifl-. Cf. tlie following words meaning ‘before’, B. pa-myuk, V. 
ti-mikli, W. myuk-ne, Gar. mukd, Sh. mocb, M, 
mo gar, but (Par. 29). [Psht. magar, manga r.^ 
mahai (Leech), a fish. [Psht. mahai.] 

mekha. always ( r =; hamesita) ; te mekha me-Mkare we, thou wast always with mo 
(Par. 31). [Psht. hamesha.] 

mikaiia, before (L. 90) ; mydna mikana bo, walk before me (L. 238) ; formerly 
in the past time (L. 187-190). [V. ti-mikh. See w^.] 

mala (Leech, mhala ), a father (L. 47, mal^; 101, mala) ; mydna mala Id mre 
thdna manzum book imar langd ti, my father has dwelt for a long life in 
that small house (L. 233) ; 

)nala ram kere, the father made compassion (Par. 20) ; mala hlchl, the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20) ; mala tdim mukardnosi art, the father said 
to his servants (Par. 22) ; chdna mala Id brecla bat^a kukjiio, thy father 
slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27) ; mala gana putrasi jawdh dita, the 
father gave answer to the elder son ( Par. 31) ; 

mydna mal^ hrok mnzdnrdno icdna, of my father there were many servants 
(Par. 17) ; chdna mala llidna rnanzv.ni, in thy father’s house (L. 223); 

mire pi(l‘‘r mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12); 

mala tarafe it, he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20) ; 

ai mala, O father ! (Par. 12, 1^, 21); 

mala, fathers (L. lOG) ; do mala Una, there are two fatliers (L. 105) ; 

mi ill, of fathers (L. 107) ; 

mala-ma, from a father (L. 104) ; 

malas , le malas gd, his father (pron. suff.) went (Par. 28) (see Grammar, 
p. 270) ; 

malas, le than malas ti, that house belongs to the father (L. 102); 

i/ndflsi, to the father ; Ze M'd malasi dem,\ give this letter to the father (L. 
103) ; me tdnu malasi bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18) ; le malasi 
jawdb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29); 

malasi, to fathers (L. 108); 
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malasi, from fathers; lema tre bad'^m nialasi J^abar ut ti, information has 
come from the fathers of these three children (L. 109), [M. mhsla, Sh. maid. 
Ksh, mot". Sh. maid is the masculine of mdli, mother. See ;««.] 

nidi, property ; cattle (pi.) ; sure put")' fdnu mdl jama ke^'e, the younger son collected 
his property (Par. 13) ; Id saw mal chiz here, (when) he had wasted all his 
property (L. 14) ; ki chdna mdl-mata chi kere, who wasted thy substance 
(Par. 30). 

la mala iak^m kere, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; mdda-manzum, from in 
the property (Par. 12) ; 

tdnu mdlas (? pron. sulf.) chi kere, he wasted his property (Par. 13) (see 
Grammar, p. 270) ; 

mdl (pi.), le ddam tana mdl tsarfi ti, he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

[Psht. mdl, property, cattle.] 
maliich (Leech), cotton. [Psht. mdluch.] 
mulk, a country. 

mulk", le mnlk" manznm ek ad"nia Id Mkare nafl gd, (?) he took refuge with a 
man of in that country (Par. 15); 

mulke, le mulke manzam. brdk grdinl we, a great famine became in that country 
(Par. 14). 

mtilkasi, Id be gd dur mnlkasi, and he went to a far country ( Par. 13). [Psht. 
midk.'\ 

manos ? married ; mydna h'dras put")' le mydna spazam manas ti, llie sou of my 
uncle is married to :!.y sister (L, 22.,)). 

mundsib ; 7iie sama mtwdsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19); ma.d muud.db 
nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 21); khuslidll karan mnudsib tea, to do 
rejoicing was proper (Par. 32). [Psht. mimd.sib.'] 

manztim, in ; from among. For examples, see Grammar, p. 27.j. [V. numj. Ksii. 

man^., Gar. me, It. ma^., Skr. madhye. Cf. Ivsb. luanziim", intermediate. 1 

v'mar-, die; die (impve.) (L. S’i) ; ao lemaji odastani mard gam, I die here 
of hunger (Par. 17); mura gd ica, he had died (Par. 24, 3,2j; ek de)i nh'a gd 
te, a cow lias died (L. 83). [Psht. mfl?\ 

mare (Leech), the neck. [Psht. ?««raL] 

mircli, in kangana mirch (Leecli), black pepper. [Psiit. m)'ach.~\ 
margh, (Leech) morg^a, (pi. marghdan), a bird (L. 70). [Psbt. margA" ] 
murghdici (Leech), a duck. [Prs. murgh-dbi^ 

mriMit (Leech), sweet. [B. machi, Ksh. v,yuth\ Sh. md)'o, Skr. nipsta-:] 
mas (Leech), meat. [Sh. mos, Ksh. mdz, Skr. mdm8a..~] 
matd, in mdl-matd, .see mdl. 

mazdw", mydna mal" brdk mazdnrdno icdnn, there were many servants of my 
father (Par. Yi ) ; tcniu mazdimnw khtirn. vie sama kare, make me equal amono- 
thy servants (Par. 19). [Boib Pashto fornis.] [Psht. mogc/wr.] ^ 
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iin, a case-suffix, putre-na le-na an, the sou said to him ( Par. 21) ; breda 
jdmd-na (? jdmdna, pi.) and, bring ye a good garment (Par. 22) ; le-na Idsi 
an, he said to him (Par. 27). [V. pa-ne, to ; W. ka-ne, V. pa-nea, G. 

pere-nu, M. Psht. na, from ; G. na, of ; K. o-na, in.] 

na, inter] . no ! (L. 09). 

na, nd, •, andarun gdwa ure na icd, hx^ heart was not for going inside 

(Par. 28) ; Idsi k't nd, ditu, no one gave to him (Par. 16) ; mimdsib nd ti, it is 
not proper (Par. 19, 21) ; te awsi Isdli hindar nd, dita, thou didst not give me 
a kid (Par. 29) ; au chdna liukum-nia bdJir nd gim, 1 did not go outside thy 
order (Par. 29). [Psht. na.'] 

nab, nine (L. 9 and Leech). 

no a hdir a, kettledrums ; giddn na a hdr a dotndmu dicdz u, the sound of singing, 
kettledrums, and drums (^Par. 25). [Psht. lUlc^Mra^^ 

ndkh (Leech), a hoof. [Cf. Psht. ndkhun, a nail (of finger or toe).] 
nnkh (^Leech), a nail. [Psht. niik.] 

ndkar (Leech), bad. [Psht. w/Ajdr, useless; Ksh. ndkdra, had.] 
naukar, a servant ; ek tduu naukaris ga (read gd) li, lie lias gone to one his own 
servant (Par. 20). [Psht. ndkar.] 

■i.il^, green (Stein). [Sli. nild, Ksh. Skr. nlla-.] 

ndm, a name ; chdna ndni ki li, what is thy name? )L. 220). [Psht. »«//o] 
ndr (Leech ndr), fire (L Go). [Psht. ndr.] 
nas, the nose (L. 34). [Ksh. nasf, was.] 

jiasl (Stein), nasth (Leech), the nose. [P. nds, ndst-ani ; Ksh. nasf, nas.] 
mill, in 1e midk' manzuni ek adi^ma Id kliare natl gd, (?) be took refuge near a 
man in that country (Par. l-oL 

imzar, sight ; chdna nazar manzwn gunagdr bem, in thy sight, I am a sinner 
(Par. ]8); so, chdna nazaram manzuni hrdk gunagdr tini, in thy sight I am a 
great sinner (Par. 21i. [Psht. nazar.] 

pa (Leech), a leg. [Psht. pd . [Cf. the next.] 

gadi, a foot (L. 32); pade manzmn pand tsiga, put ye shoes (? a shoe) on his feet 
(? foot) (Par. 22). [W. pd-pd ; P. pa, pai ; Sh. pd ; Ksh. pdd ; Av. pddha- ; 

Skr. pdda-. Cf. the preceding.] 

padakahar (Leech), lightning. 

pddaicdn, a herdsman (L. 59). [P. pddaivdn.] 

phagdai (Leech) ( ? pagdai), a turban. [Psht. pagral^ 

phallct (Leech), grain. [ ? a misprint, cf. Psht. gdalla. But, ou the other 
hand; cf. Ksh. phoV‘, grain.] 
phunai, see pand. 

ptdMd, appeased, conciliated ; Ids pukdild, kere, conciliated him (Par. 28). [Psht. 
pakhuld.] 

VOL I; TAUT I. 
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pukka (Leech), cooked (Hindostainh 

pakir', le pakh'asi ek ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). (Alridi Psht.) 

paV (^Leech), bread. 

plan (Leef-h), broad, fat (adj.). (Psht. plun.A^ 

(Leeohf, nool. [Ksh. plianib, p]iaiii."\ 

panu, shoes ( '" a shoe) ; Leech, plianai, shoes ; pade muiiziim pand tsiya, put ye 
shoes { r a shoe) on his feet ( r foot) (Par. 22). (Psht. ja«/m.) 

pdnn, in le punii, clothe ye him (Par. 22b 

pand, distance, journey ; ao oz yana panda-l^uni get icdma, I have nalked a long 
way to-day (L. 224). Cf. jjant, a road, path (Stein). [Psht. pand ] 

pondi (Leech), the calf of the leg. [Cf. Psht. parkai, the calf; pti/idal ov panda! , 
the heel.] 

pan^ (L. 5 ., pants (Leech), five. [B. pitch, 4A . puch, A . nch, P. panj, Gar. 
2 )ants, 'K. ponj,^]!. pdnj, Sh. [VimmW) push, Ksh. pants. Gar. panj, Al. 
pdz, Av. puncJia-, Skr. panchnn-d\ 

penz he, a hundred (L. 13). 

pa7izl (L. 10), panzi (Leech), fifteen. 


para, see da-pdra, under da, of (Psht.). 

pore, r after ; Id pore, r after that (Par. 14). [Psht. p<ore, up to, beyond.] 
pregl, he was sent (Par. 15). [Cf. Psht. pregd'l, to set free.] 


2 jrHa, draw thou (water) ; ktii-7na nica prela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 
pardna paranna), white; parana (Laadh., paraiina) zar, %\\\itv (L. 4C) ; 

le pardna kuz'ras ztn, the saddle of the white horse (L. 220). 


plran (Leech), a coat. [Psht. pairdhan.] 
piratha (Leech), thirst. 

pas, after ; pas dhjan-ma ao ge^na, after beating Ave Aveut aAvay (L. 17b) ; tsnk' 
daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [Psht. pas.] 

p'islie, a cat vL. 71). (Psht. p7s/m.) 

piostakui (Leech), leather ( Csht., untaniied bide). 

path after ; lema pat! mala tara/e ii, after that ( this) he came in the direction 
of his father (Par. 201 ; pfC/-AY//n/, behiml (L. 01); chdna pati-kana kamik 
haddiia da e, whose boy comes beliind thee (L. 230). [AT. pat, G. Ksh. puta, 
SI'., tdiatii, Gar. paid, AI. paid.] 

put r (L- a.)}, patur (Leech), a son ; kdla me sama (or ma.d) mundsib 

na ti ki Ghana puPr au dem. now for me it is not proper that I mav be 
thy sun (Par. 19, 21). 

put'r, sg. nom. le niydna pvt‘r rnn.a gd ,ca, this my sou had .iied (Par. 24) ; 
le sun gaaa pnt'r tmikulan manZHni icd , \ns altirv son was in tile fields (Par. 
25) , Id guiju put r gjijissa hjiutn gd, that eluer son Avent into uns’er (Par. 28) • 

Ghana Id pur r d, this thy son came (Par. 30) ; myauapuLru, thil 

child is my son (L. 5 1; ; 
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put")’, subject of tvaus. verb in past tense. siire piitf'i' mala ditanas, the 
younger son said to his father (Par. 12) ; sure pnt'r tana mdl jama here, the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13) ; 

pai'^r (obi. sg.) ; lema ad^mas pvt^r Mkum me hroh ditina here tlno, 1 have made 
many stripes on his son (L. 228). 

putre-na le-na art, the son said to him (Par. 21). 

putrasi ; mala gatio putrasi jaxodd) dlfa, the father gave answer to his eldest son 
(Par. 31). 

Voc. ai ptif'm, O son ! (Par. 31). 

2 )Hf"ra (pi. nom.) ; ek ad'mas do pnt’ra tedna, of a certain man there were 
two sons (Par. 11) ; cJidna mala thdna manziini katifti putro t'uia, how many 
sons are there in your father's house ? (L. 223). [ B. putt',yx . piutr,^. 

put/', Q. pvlt, Ksh. putl)^/' , Av. pK'Jira-, Skr. pntra-. 1 

pyaz (Leech), an onion. [ Psht. piydz ] 

re, in gre re ditana, ? meaning (Par. 17). 

ragha (Leech), a plain. [ Cf. Psht. rdgk, a meadow.] 

rdni', mala ram here, the father made compassion (Par, 20). [Cf. Ar. rakm?^ 
run (Leech), the thigh. [ Psht. run. ] 

rupai, a rupee; le mpai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 231) ; lema^ 
shisi doioadl rdpai kimat tl, the price of that is two rupees and a half (L. 
232) ; lema-ma Id rupai achhiio, take those rupees from him (L, ,235). [Psht. 
rupai. ] 

rasmi (Leech), a rope. [ Psht. /-usai.] 
rast (sic.) (Leech), true. [ Cf. Psht. rdst. ] 
rat (Leech), night (Hindi, rat). 

saba (Stein), to-morrow. [ Psht. sabd. ] 

siida (Leech), little. [ ? Psht. suda, abraded. Cf. also siira below.] 

•s/ti (Leech, s/uri), a thing ; lemas shisi kimat, the pince of this thing (L. 232). 
[Psht. 

shhal (Leech), cold. [ Cf. Ksh. sheholt‘ , B. shite,] 

shale (Stein), a coat. [ ? cf- Psht. shahodr, trousers, or shdl, a shawl. ] 

shnnda (Leech), the lip. [ Psht. shunda.] 

shpuii, a shepherd (L. 59) ; a:ramn l^d mydna shpun be kho, ' the food of the 
sheep (is) also the food of me the shepherd (Par. 16). [Psht. shp'2n. ] 

shaitdn, a devil (L. 61). [Psht. shaitdn^ 

mma, postpos. wdth, together withj; tdnu dostdna sama t^ushdll krr?, (I) made 
rejoicing with my friends (Par. 29) ; 

Porming a dative ; me sama (or m.as}) innndsib nd fi, it is not proper for 
me (Par. 19, 21) ; 
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like, equal to ; macdiircino Mkuin tne sama kare, make me equal 

among thy servants (Par. 19). 

[ Cf. Skr. sama-, equal ; sam, with.] 

samo, all; forms plural, men samo ire ud'mo k]idrasi da hazam, ve three men all 
go to town \L. 17). [ Cf. Skr. sama-, together.] 

sum 1 (Leech), thin. 

sum 2 (Leech), a leek [Cf. Ar. sum, Sindhi thum;', Bal. etc. thorn, turn, garlic.] 

sand (Leech, sana), a dog (L. 70) ; chdna sands dante brdk trighia Una, the 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 116) ; pi. sand (L. Il8j ; stnza sand, 
a bitch (L. Il7) ; pi. the same (L. 140). [ W. K. slier, G. shtind, P. 

shuring, Sh. shS, Ksh. him’', Av. span-, Skr. siui-.] 

sdn, ? postpos. of gen. ; le sdn gana put'r, his elder sou (Par. 25). 
sen (Leech), a l)edstead. 

sansar, a. jeav ; le mydna de panzi sansar te, the age of my daughter is fifteen 
years (L. Ill); letik sansaragdna chdna khidmat au da kerem,iov so many 
years I do thy service (Par. 29). [ Cf. Ar. san?\ 

spoahnai (Leech, spagmai), the moon (L. 63). [Psht. spdgnuu. ] 
spansi (Leech), thread. [Psht. spansai.] 

spdra ga, mounted ; le ddam hm'^ra ddka Miiim spdra ga hrichat tbna, he is seated 
on the back of a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Psht. sparedd, to ride a 
horse. ] 

spaz (so also Leech), a sister (L. 50) ; mydna frbras put 'r le mydna spazam 
manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to my sister (L. 225) ; lemas 
spaztmsi le ad^'mas brd kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). 

[B . sus, V. sinsu, W. sos, G. sose, P. sat, Lh. ispasdr. Gar. ishpo, Sh. salt, 
Skr. svamr-.] 

sura (fern, sure), young, small. For examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Cf. 

P. suratcda, Sh. slnid, shudar, Ksh. slni)'", a child. Cf. also sudd altove.] 
surf (Leech sitri), sun; sure, the sun; az sure bracla ti, to-day the sun is bright 
(L. 62). [B. sii, W. sdi, K. sari, G. snri, P. siir, M. sicir. Gar. sir, Sh. siiri, 
Ksh. sUred\ 

sat, card, seven (L. 7), (Leech sath). [B. sut, W. sot, V. sete, P. G. K. Sh. 
Gar, sat, Ksh. sat-, M. sat, Kh. soL] 

suto (Leech), card, seventeen. 
satdira, card, seventeen (L, 10). 
sathan (Leech), trousers. 

sire, a woman ; eka stre te, there is one woman (L. 52) ; le stre mydna Uina te, 
this woman is my wife (L. 53) ; brada stre, a good woman (L. 128) ; mydna 

thdna manzum brdk trade stre Um in my house there are many good 

women (L. 1301. 

• / 

[B. W. ishtri, K. istri. P. shlikd,Sh. cdiei, ghei, Ksh. trig, Wkh.strei,Sk^^ stri.] 
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stdi'e, a star; az broke store tlna, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). (Psht. 
storai?) 

strtza, female, she- ; striza sand, a bitch (L, 147), bitches (L. 149) ; ki chdna 
mdlmatd strizl Mkum chi kere, who wasted thy substance among women 
(Par. 30) ; strizy (Leech), a wife ; strizy ukh (Leech), a she-camel ; strizy 
tsali (Leech), a she-goat. [Cf. stre.^ 

saw, sawa, all. Por examples, see Grammar, p, 279. [Ksh. sdr“, Skr. sarca-.] 

sawe (Leech), a hare. [Psht. sbe m. sawa f.] 

sajc«i, a cause ; ki saivab ti, V!h.j (L. 94). [Psht. saftaft.] 

ti, verb substantive (L. 158, pres. sg. 3); te, tim, tima, tlna, tis, iiza. For 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 287, 292, and 294. 

[G. fJiana, Gar. 11. thu, he is. Cf. Skr. sthita-."\ 

to, tu, te, te, thou ; td, tao, chdna, clidnani. For examples of all these foims, see 
Grammar, p. 281. 

[B. lY. K. G. Kh. 8h. tu, Gar. II. tu, P. to, Ksh. ts^h, thou; Ksh. chyon", 
Gar. chha, thy.] 

thd, put thou; le zln kuz^ra ddk Idiiim thu , the saddle on the horse's back 
(L. 227). 

[Sh. tom, I do; Ksh. thdwnn, to place; Ski*. \/dhd-, or ^sthdy-, put.] 
than, a house (L. 67) ; chdna than hradu ti, thy house is good (L. 22) ; lemo than 
sura ti, his house is small (L. 28) ; le than malas ti, this is the house of the 
father (L. 102) ; hrada adamas than bo aha ti, the house of a good man 
is near (L. 120) ; 

thdna ; mydna thdaa manznm brbk brade stre tlna, there are many good women 
in my house (L. 130) ; chdna mala thdna manzum, in thy father’s liouse 
(L. 223) ; mydna thdna manznm, in my house (L. 226) ; mydna thdna- ma 
chdna than brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L, 133). 

thdnasi ; khd thdnasi hog ha b, when he came near the house (Par. 26) ; au a» 
thdnasi enio, 1 come to the house to-day (L. SO) ; 

thdndn ; sawa thdndn-ma chdna than brada ti, thy house is better than all 
houses (L. 134). 

[Psht., Lnd. than, a cattle-stall; Skr. sthdna-d\ 
tekai (Leech), a scabbard. [Psht. tekai.^ 

takslm, partition ; Id mala tales! m kere, he divided the property (Par. 12). (Psht. 
faqstm.) 

tdnu, owm (=:Hindi aimd). For examples, see Grammar, p. 286. 

[lY. G. tanu. Gar. tan!, own ; P. tanik, Kh. tan, M. ta, Sh, tomb, Ksh. pdna, 
self; Skr. dtman-, self.] 

tbna, under ; le ddam kuz'‘ra ddka l^um spdra ya briehat to-na, he is seated on a 
horse under a tree (L. 230). 

tandr (Leech), a thunderbolt. [Psht. tandar.^ 
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fandrai (Leech), a mouse. 

tre, tra, three (L 3'' ; tre de, three flau^htors (L. 115) ; fre he, sixty (L. 12) ; tre 
hian df>h, seventy (L. 12). 

[B. K. U'ch, tre, Sh. chei, P. hie, G. Ihje, Kh. troi, Ivsh. fr''h.] 
tre (Leech), salt. 
tro, thirteen (L. 10 ; so Leech). 

,yt(tr~\ tr/ re, bind thou; dame khiim tore, liiud (him) with a rope (L. 236). 
[Psht. toft.] 

torof, direction ; male torofe u, he came in the direction of his father (Par. 20). 
[Psht. toraf.^ 

trig fine, sharp; olidno. sands donte hrok trighna tl no, dogs teeth are very 

sharp (L. 146). [Cf. Pshl. trlt^, bitter; but Skr. tlkslim-, sharp.] 

tril^t (Leecli), hitter. [Psht. G-7^.] 

tror, an uncle ; mydno troras pu^r, the son of my uncle (L. 22.5). [Cf. Psht. tror, 
an aunt ; but trah, an uncle. Possil)ly there is a mistake in the original.] 
tartoali (Leech), a sword. [Cf. H. tahmr, tarwdr-, Psht. tura^^ 
fatth (Leech), hot. [H. tdt-, cf. Psht. tod.] 

Uahnr (Leech), cloth [r misprint for ; cf. Psht. tsddar.] 

tsando, fourteen (L. 10). Leech, tsonda. 

tsiik (Leech), little ; tsuk"' daze pos, after a few d iys (Par. 13). [Cf. Psht. 
tsakol ( ? ), a field ; le sdn gotta piitfr tsakoldn manznni wd, his eldest son was 
in Ihe fields (Par. 2.5) ; le adani tdmu tsakaldnsi pregl, tliat man sent (him) 
to his fields (Par. 15). 
tsukzara, but (L. 96). 

tsdll, a slie-goat (L. 151) ; pi. tsdle (L. 152) ; tsdlf-tsindar, a kid (Par. 29) ; strizy 
ts'alt (Leech), a she-goat. [Cf. Pslit. chelai. Gar. ehel, M. sail.] 

tsimhar (Leech tstmhar), iron (L. 44). [Bur. chomar.] 

tsindn, a kid fL. ci. tsdlt-tsimhir, s. y. tsnll -, bira tsinda {1 jOoc\\), ix\\o- 

goat. [ r Cf. B. chd, W. cM.] 
tsonda (Leech), see tsauda: 
tsindor, see ^dll and tsinda. 
tsanzuo'd, a cock (the bird) (L. 72). 

v " tsar-, srraze (cattle) ; le odam pregl tcrani tsarai, that man sent him to feed 
sheep (^Par. 15) ; le ddatn tdnn ( ? tdnn) rndl brelMo khdra kliam UarV ti, 
he is grazing his cattle on the toj) >'f the hill (L. 229 l [Psht. tsarowH, to 
graze ; W. K. Gar. .''h. \./chnr-, Ivsh. ytsd>'-, M. v/ sdr-, Av. Skr. 

v char-.] 

ts'ir, a.skingr, lemas tsir kere, he asked (Par. 2Gj. 
tsor (Leech), four, see tsawor. 

tsat (^Leech), the back. iCf. l*sht. tsat, ttie nape of tlie neck.] 
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t^aicor, four (Leech tsor) (L. f) ; f^awor be, eighty (L. 12; ; tsaicur hiav dah, 
ninety (L. 12 ). 

[B. shto, IV. slitd, B. Sh. eluir, G. c/iur, Kh. Gar. chbr, Ksh. tsbr, iM. saur, K. 
chuu, Av. clmfUicdrb, Skr. c]mtur-i\ 

^iya, put ye; leiun asto nianzutu angur tsiya, yade niinizum paud t^iya, put ye a 
ring on his hand, put \e shoes on his feet (Bar. 22 1 . 

[Cf. G. antsuu, j)ut ye.j 

wet, icd, he was, ice, cccimu, tednu, wuz, icdza. For examples of all these foim.s, 
see Grammar, pp. 2bs and 295. 

[Cf. Bsht. wii, he was.] 

w'a l^Leech), water. See uicd. 

■loakt ■, vie suro icuma levia icakta J^uvi, I was small at that time (L. 102); to 
suro wdz javgo icakla vianziivi, at the time of lighting thou wast small 
(L. 1031 ; le adavi dur ica galiz tcakto j^iivi, that man Avas away at the time 
of theft (L. 161). [Bsht. wuqt."\ 

wdviit, see tea. 

wrani, sheep; pregl wntni tsanri, sent (him) to feed sheep (Bar. lo); ivranin 
khb, ? the tood of the sheep (Bar. 10). 

[Cf. Bsht. pjrai, a lamb ; Or. wrai, a sheep.] 
wrinde or urivde, in asta iorin<le {itrinde), r he embraced (Bar. 20). 
icaza, adv. doAvn (L. 88) ; postpos. under, brielud waza, under a tree (L 230). 
vodz, lodza, see wa. 

yiiya (Leech), a bear (the animal). [Cf. Bsht. yog, a bear, yaga, a she-bear. 
Bossibly Leech's yayu is a misprint.] 

zabzaHi (Leech), an earthquake. (Bsht. zalzala. Bossibly Leech’s woni is a 
misprint.) 

zhibba (Leech), the tongue. [Bsht. zhibo.] 
zavi (^in bvzarn ), see v bo. 
zemindar, a cultivator (L. 58). [Psht.] 
zmarrai (Leech), a tiger. [Bsht. cw^rcL] 

zln, a saddle; le purdna kaz^raii zln mydna tlahia monzhin, the dele of the 
white horse (is) in my house (L. 220); le zhi kiiz‘‘ro dak l^um Ihd, pur the 
saddle on the Iiorse’s back iL. 227). [Bsht. zln.] 

zao (Leech), barley. [Cf. H. Jaii ; Skr. yacn-.j 

zyad (Leech), yelloAv ; brass. (Cf. Bsht, ziyur, Avith i»oth meanings.) 
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Although the aeeount of Shina given in the pages of the Survey was only published 
in 1919, it had been prepared several years iireviously, It w’as based on materials which, 
while they were the best available at the time, were not always accurate or complete. 
During the interval that elapsed between its preparation and its publication no further 
materials came within my reach, but since then the laiiguagehas been made the object 
of serious and detailed study by Lieutenant-Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer, C.I.E., who was 
Political Agent at Gilgit from 1920 to 192P. 'J o him I owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for a quantity of material (including a complete grammar) which he has from 
time to time most kindly sent me. These necessitated such heavy corrections in the 
pages of the Survey devoted to Gilgiti Shina, that I have thought it best to rewrite the 
whole section as follows. In these pages, the numerous examples have been taken 
bodily from Colonel Lorimer’s grammar, and I would here express mv thanks for bis 
permission to utilize them in this manner : — 


I. PRONUNCIATION. — Colonel Lorimer wrote his Shina words accordin" to the 
system of spelling introduced by the International Phonetic Association. This is far 
more accurate than the somewhat rough and readv svstem followed in the Survev. and 
tekes account of minute differences of sound which hitherto I have not attempted to 
distinguish. Por the sake of uniformity, I have transliterated his Shina words into the 
Survey system, and in so doing, I have more than once been compelled to represent two 
different lett(!rs of his transcription by one letter in minel If, in doing this, some of 
mv .spelliugN are inaccurate, it will be understood that the fault is mine, not his. With 
this understanding I proceed to explain the pronunciation of Shina. 


Besides the usual pairs of vowels, a (the sound of which fluctuates between that of 
the d in America , and thiit of the u in *but ) and u, c and e, o and o ,u andwAveba\e 
also a and e. The letter a indic.ates the sound of the a in the German word ‘ Alann ’, 
or tlie short sound corresponding to the long a in ‘ father ’, and e that of e in the 
French word ‘ pere ’. These two vowels are often uncertain in their pronuncia- 
tion. The vowel a is quite often sounded as a, as in hah or aah, today ; and 
e IS often sounded as e, as in c/m/. or c/ie/, a woman ; ./«/n?-_/o, from propertv, ])ut 
(nom. sing.), property. In the following pages I shall mark a and e only when I 'am 
certain that these sounds are correct. In other cases, I shall write a and *e. In addition 
to these I represent Ijy « the sound of the a in ‘ cat which is occasionally heard, as, for 
instance, in the word dchhi or achhi, an eye. Similarly 6 represents the sound of the 0 
in ‘on’, which occurs in chofi, leisure, and a few other words. There are 
several diphthongs. The commonest is ai, which has nearly the sound of v in 
‘fly’. It is .sometimes pronounced like ei, and is so written by some authorities 
on the language. General Eiddulph represents it by eyi. The diphthon- au is 

sounded like the o«;of‘how’. The letters of in o/L’, the termination of the infinitive 


» While these page.^ ■« ere j nssiiig thiongh the press, there was published Dr. 
plete ‘ Grammar of the Shina tSinal Language’, (London, Eojai Asiatic Society, 19241 
late for me to make use of it, 

» For instance, I represent kdl, Colonel Lorinur’s a and his ^ by a, his i and hfs 


T. Grahame Bailey’s very full and com- 
■ TJufortmiately its .ajipearaiice was too 

1 bv /, and Ids u and his by « 
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do not indicate a diphthong, the two vowels being separately sounded, as in thdiki, 
pronounced tho-iki, to do. 

The sounds represented by the letters u and o are often interchanged. Thus, dpyu 
or (lego, he gave. Final vowels, especially e and e, are very commonly elided Thus, 
mase, mase, or mas, by me ; ashpuse or ashpits, the horse ; gutero, gutent, or guter, 
in a house ; cUjete, dljete, or dljet, to a daughter. 

As regards consonants, the most prominent peculiarity is the frequency with which 
sounds which in India proper are aspirated are here aspirated so slightly that the fact 
is by some writers not shown in writing. Examples are nntkh (sometimes written miik) , 
a face, Hindostani mulch; khoiki (sometimes written koiki), to eat, H. khdnd ; khojoiki 
[kojoiki), to ask, H. khdjnd, to seek ; likhbiki {likdiki), H. likhnd, to write ; thoiki {tbiki), 
to do ; sdf'tl, with, H. sdth. The sonant consonants g,j, d, d, and b are indeed, as in other 
Dardic languages, never aspirated at all. Thus, bdgo, a share, H. bhdg ; majd, among, 
H. majh. 

The fricative sound / is not uncommon, as in bafur, ibex-down; lafd, a pace; 
nifaibiki, to arrive. It does not appear to be used as an initial, but the aspirate ph is 
generally sounded like f with or without a slight y)-sound preceding it, as in ^fdl (or 
fdl) thbiki, to thro^v ; '‘‘fatu {or fatu), afterwards ; ^/unar, a flower ; ^Jitlk, vexed, and 
many others. The sound of the th of ‘ think’ does not occur at all, and that of ‘this,’ as 
well as the M and gk corresponding to the Arabic ^ and ^ , respectively, do not 
occur except in boiTOwed words. 

There are four true cerebral sounds in Shina. These are represented by sh, ch, j (or 
zh), and d (or r). The letter sh is sounded like a strong Indian cerebral rr sha, and simi- 
larly d (or r) is sounded nearly as in India. The letters cA and j are sounded by attempt- 
ing to pronounce ch and j, respectively, with the tip of the tongue curled back so as to 
come in contact with the highest part of the roof of the mouth. Former writers often 
represented cA by tr and j by jr, and accordingly these sounds will often be found so spelt 
in the specimens of Shina dialects on pp. ISGff. of Vol. VIIl, Ft, ii. But such signs in no 
way represent the sounds of these letters, which are pure cerebrals, I\'hen the letter n is 
in close proximity to a cerebral letter, it itself becomes cerebralized to n, and is then 
pronounced as in Xorth-West India. Such a eerebralization occurs in the word ‘ Shina ’ 
itself, in which n has become n ovving to the proximity of the true cerebral sli. 

The sounds represented by the^letters f and d are not dental, as in India, but are 
alveolar, as in English. In some words these sounds are post -alveolar, but, in such 
cases, they are certainly not cerebral. Natives of India, when transcribing these post- 
alveolars, write them as cerebrals. In the cases in which I have noted them, I have 
indicated the sound by putting a dot under them, as in atego, he brought ; bado or baro, 
great ; but it must not therefore be assumed that the sound is so distinctly cerebral 
as in India proper. Judging from the specimens received by me, when an Indian tries 
to write Shina in the Persian alphabet he is uncertain as to how he should re2)resent 
the sounds of these Shina i)ost-alveolars, sometimes wndting them as dentals and some- 
time.s as cerebrals. For instance a writer in transcribing a Shina passage for me 
had to write the word gbt, a house, on two occasions. In one place he wrote and in 
the other <^,1. This was quite natural, as no Indian alphabet has any character 

VOL. I, PART I. 3 Z 
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accurately indicating these alveolar and post-alveolar sounds. In the same way it will 
be found that other authorities differ as to whether, e.g., a word should be written with 
t or d or with t or d. 

B usually becomes p, when it finds itself at the end of a word. Thus the word for 
‘property’ in the Parable is *jab-, with an ablative singular Jube-Jo. But the 
nominative singular is jap, not Jab, because the b is here final. So, the Shina word 
corresponding to sahib, is sdip, not sdib. Similarly d, when final, becomes f. Thus we 
have a genitive diid-e, of milk, but the nominative singular is dtit, not dud. 

II. NOUNS. — Gender . — There are two genders, masculine and feminine. Many 
masculine nouns end in -o, the corresponding feminine termination being -1. Thus, 
pocho, a. grandson ; poc/i 7, a granddaughter: dado, a grandfather; dadi, a grand- 
mother : »wd?o, a father; mdll, a mother (also used to mean ‘ a mother’s sister ’). Sex 
is, however, generally indicated by different words, as in bdbo, a father ; dje and md, a 
mother : ashpo, a horse ; hdm, a mare : ddno, a bull ; guo, a cow : jd, a brother; sa, a 
sister; and so on. Some nouns indicate gender by prefixing biro, male, and sonchl, 
female. Thus, biro shS, a dog ; sonchl sh€, a bitch. 

Number.— ’HhQ nominative plural of most nouns ending in a vowel ends in e. Some 
nouns ending in a consonant, especially when feminine, form their plural in e, but 
others, especially masculines, in 7. 

Many nouns of relationship form their plurals in -are or -re. Thus, — 


jd, a brother. 
sd, a sister. 
dl, a daughter. 
gyen or gren, a wdfe. 
dddl, a grandmother. 
shdsh, a mother-in-law, 
‘^fl2n, a paternal aunt. 
niish, a daughter-in-law. 
jdje, a sister-in-law. 

The word pnch, a son, is quite irreg 
plurals are ; — 


Plural. 

jure. 

saidre or sedre. 
dijdre or dizhdre. 
gyindre or grindre. 
dadldre or daddre. 
shashdre. 

Ifapidre. 

imjdre. 

jajdre. 

# 

ar, its plural Ijeing ddre. Ot))er irregular 

Plural. 


hanP, an egg. 

dale, a water-channel. 

bar, a h ad. 

dor, a door. 

ha ran, a husluind. 


huneje. 

daleje or dalje. 

berl. 

ddrl. 

herdkul. 


barlsh, a year. 
shU, a dog. 


harljl. 

sh^i or shuivi. 
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Case. — There tire very few variations in the decleii.,ion of nouns, although the 
(litlerent terminations have each variant forms. The case terminations are as follows. 
The .Iccusative is the same in form as the Nominative ; — 


singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Aoc. ..., o, a. 

-e, -1 (see abovel 

Agent. -s{e). 

-sgM. 

Oblique, -e. 

-0, -n. 

Gen. -e. 

-0, -u. 

Dat. -fie). 

-tie). 

AM. -jo, -Ju. 

-jo, -ja. 

Loc. I. -y{o). 

-y{o). 

Loc. II. -ch, -j. 

-ch, -/. 


It will be seen tliat there are several forms for each case. In each instance the 
most usual form is auveu first. The use of the others depends partly on the personal 
eii|uation of the speaker, and partly on the swing of the sentence ; hut in the nominative 
singular, while many nouns take o or i, others have no termination at all. IVhen a termi- 
nation ends in e, e is often substituted. 

In the terminations -s{e) of the Agent, -f{e) of the Dative, and -}\o) of the 
Locative I., the final e or o is frecptently dropped, so that tlte usual terminations are -s, 
4, and -r, respectively. So, the final -e or e of the Oblique singular is often omitted. 

The termination of the Agent case is added to the Nominative. The Oblique case 
is really only the genitive put to a special use. The terminations of the Dative and 
Ablative are added to the 01)lique Case, so that they usually appear as -et and -ejo> 
respectively, in the singular, and as -ot (or -n/) and -ojo, respectivelv, in the plural. 
The Locative I. case takes either e oi* a in the singular, and usually u in the plural, so 
tliat we get -er or -ar for the singular, and -ay for the plural. The Locative II. 
generally takes i in tlie singular, so that we get -ich or -ij. In the plural the termina- 
tion is added to the oblique case, so that we get -och, -oj, -acli, -aj. 

The Locative I. has the meaning of ‘in,’ and the Locative II. has the meaning of 
‘on ’, 'vith, of course, in each ca'e derivative meanings. 

It will be remembered that the voweh o and u are often interchanged. We have 
an example of this in the word guf, a house, which becomes gui- in ail cases except the 
nominative-accusative and agent singular. In other respects it is regular. Thus ; 


Sill! 

iular. 

riuMi 

Nom.-Acc. 

gut, a house. 

gatf, houses. 

Agent. 

gotse, a house. 

gafi.s, houses. 

Ohliqne. 

gate. 

guto. 

Genitive. 

gate, of a house. 

git to, uf houses. 

Dative. 

gntet, to a house. 

ijutat, to houses. 

Ablative. 

gutejo, from a house. 

giiti'jo, from liuuses. 

Locative I. 

gut'ef, in a house. 

gatnr, in houses. 

Locative II. 

giitich, on a house. 

(pCaj, (.)! houses. 

the above I ha\ 

■e given only the most 

commonly imed forms. The other termi 


nations given above can also be used. 


; 7 -2 
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If a noun ends in 

0 , there are a few irregularities. Thus ; — 


Xoin.-Ace. 

maiitijo, a man. 

i)uaifije, men. 


Agent. 

Munfijm, a man. 

manujh, men. 


Oblique. 

manuje. 

)?iaiiujo, manuju. 


Genitive. 

iumiiije, of a man. 

?na)iujO) of men. 


Dative. 

mmnijet, to a man. 

manujot, miumjnt, to 

men. 

Ablative. 

manujejo, from a man. 

man rjojo, manuj njo. 

from men. 

Locative I. 

mauvje/', in a man. 

i?ianuji(r, in men. 


Locative II 

iiianiijich, on a man. 

??ianujoJ, ynanujuj, on 

men. 

The following are 

examples of other nouns in 

1 the nominative and oblique eases. 

will be observed that some present slight irregularities. 


Singular. 


riuval. 


Noniinati\e. 

Olilique. 

Nominal ive. 

Oblique. 

sa, a sister, f. 

sate 

saidre 

saidro. 

jd, a. brother, m. 

jaice 

jdre 

jdro. 

(And so other nouns of x’elation in the plural 

as described above.) 


gd, a vallej-rii er, ni. 

(joie 

gaie 

gaiijo. 

bddslid, a kiug, m. 

(gen.) bdd-'ihde 

bad shale 

bddshdo. 

(but dat. hndshdt) 



gd, a foot, m. 

pde 

pale 

pdico. 

(There are two different declensions of nouns 

in d.) 


bdll, rope, f. 

bdll 

hide 

bdlyo. 

tar'i, a poIo-l)alI, f. 

tarl 

farie 

tarlo. 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in * 

.) 


midaii, a airl, f. 

mulaie 

invlale 

mulaio. 

dt, a daughter, f. 

dlje 

dijdre 

dljdro. 

(See the nouns of 

relationship above for the plural.) 


^frdiu, a mosquito. 

^flrhe 


‘ficho. 

darii, big game. 

da?’ lie 



(There are also two declensions of nouns in « 

.) ^ 


su, a needle, f. 

site 

site 

suo. 

siM, a dog, m. 

shWe 

shuwl or shUl 

slmo. 

sao, a bridge. 

sdice 

sanioe 

sail ICO. 

barao, a husband, m. 

bci'lme 

bet'ctkid 

bej’dhtdo 

(This word is irre: 

jular in both numbers.) 



IMost nouns endin 

g in consonants are regular, such as ; — 


luaroch, a mulberry, f. 

ntardche 

mdroche 

mdrbcho. 

'^funar, a flower, in. 

^fv??a?’e 

{fnnare 

^funaro. 

Irregular is : — 




dor, a door. 

dare 

dcirl 

ddro. 

See also the irregi 

nlar plurals "iven above, on 

p. 330. 


e non proceed to deal with the various cases in greater detail. 
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Accusatice always the same inform as the nominative. This gives rise to 
no difficulties when a noun in the accusative is ti\e object of a transitive verb, for, in 
that case, the subject is always put into the case of the Agent Examples are : — 

mishte mishte ‘‘funure Yusufet deenett, (they) give fine flowers of many kinds to 
Joseph. 

mas (agent case) tai dl tom puchet bechionus, I w^ant your daughter (as a wife) for 
my son. 

The Agent case^ plays ^ more important part in Shina than in Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages. In them the sul.ject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case only when the 
verb is in one of the tenses derived from the past participle. In Gilgiti Shina,' on the 
contrary, the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case in whatever tense 
(even the present or future) that the verb may he. In this respect, Shina agrees with 
the Tibetan sjioken to its east. But, assuming that this case in Shiga is an agent, 
as in India proper (which is not yet proved), all memory of the fact seems to have 
disappeared, and, so far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominative, and the verb agrees 
with it ii’. gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as in India. 
Thus, we have mas damns, I give ; tus deino, thou givest ; bddshds dein, the king gives ; 
sds din, the sister gives ; and so on. The termination of this case is -se, -se, or -s. The 
last is only used when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, we have piichse, not 
puchs, from pudi, a son. But, in the plural, as the nominative ends as a vowel, 
we may have darese, ddrhe, or dares. 

This case is used not only with the finite tenses of a verb, hut also with participles 
and other non-fin ite forms. Thus ; — 

khukse khe, fat thltuk kke tnshum sik, kos reset nei deinis, ‘ the pig(s) having 
eaten, I eating wdiat-is-left-over would be satisfied,’ (and) no one used to give 
to him. 

The Oenitioe singular is given above as ending in -e or -e, as in gute (or gate), of a 
house; but this termination varies with different speakers. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -e’, -ei, or -aii, or in various intermediate sounds. Examples are : — 
gute hut, the wall of the house. 

guter shed ctsJipe' tllen han, in the house is the saddle of the white horse. 
hete ek helewdle-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -te or -fe, usually reduced to t, to the oblique case. 
Thus, gutete or gutet, to the house; gntute or gntut, to the houses. So — 
chnno pudise hdhet regu, the younger son said to the father. 
dur kuyekete gou, he Avent to a far country. 

The Ablative is formed by adding jo or ja to the oblique ease. Thus : — dalje-jo 
icaii nikhale, draw water from the irrigation channel. So saie-Jo jigti, taller than tlie 
sister; heteicdle-jo, (bought) from a shopkeeper; shikdre-jo fntu, behind the fort. 

■ I have, in the above pavadigm, given an agent ease to gnt, a house. This form, in the instance of this wr.rd. is neces- 
sarily hypothetical ; for ‘ house ’ can hardly he the subject of a transitive verb. 

* In the Shinl of Astor. Ourez, Drts, and Dah-Hanu. and, to a certain extent, in that of Chilis, there are two agent 
cases. One is used as in Gilgiti Shina, but only for the subject of a verb in a tense not formed from the past participle. The 
other is used for the subject of a verb in a tense formed from the past participle The use, therefore, of this second form of 
the agent ease is more like the use of the agent case in Ilindostani and other Indian languages. See Vol. VIII, i’t. ii, 
pp. 18/ and 111 I. 
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The First Locative is formed by adding ro as explained on p. 331. The final vonel 
is nsnally dropped, so that the termination is gevierally -eeor -ar in the singular, and -nr 
in the plural. This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition am or am, 
in, inside. Thus, giite-ro or g ite-r, or aitfar, in the house ; gutu-r, in the houses. So : — 

e kuyer kfiri koner polo, in that country there arose a violent famine. 
anu sliakar icaiur bildkvn, this sugar is to he melted in nater. 
anuse achhlur fiik pblun, he has cataract in his eyes. 

The Second Locative is indicated by the termination -j or -ch. It is usually pre- 
ceded by i in the singular, and by ii or o in the plural. Thus ; — 

cJjJshe cheruj (nom. cherii) gye, having gone up on to the top of the mountain. 

ash pick ^'fal bigas, I mounted the horse. 

ashpich tilen de, put the saddle on the horse. 

suriiich fat han, it is lying on the ground. 

bddshde hukemich, on the kino'T command. 

This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition, aje (see helowi, but 
is sometimes used n ith it. Thus we may h ive mechich or mechich aje or megh aje, all 
meaning ‘ on the table,’ much as ive should say ‘ up on the table.’ Similarly, tbshij aje^ 
on the roof. 

The Suffix of Vilify. If /.■ is added to a noun, it gives the force of an indefinite 
article. It is generally preceded by the vowel e, hut if the noun ends in o, this is simply 
changed to a. The noun nith this suffix is tlien declined like an ordinary noun ending 
in a consonant. Thus, kid, country, kiiyek (for kv.iek), a country, kiiyeke, of a country, 
ditr kinjeket gov, he went to a far country. The noun may also be })receded by tlie in- 
definite pronoun ko, some, or by the numeral ek, one, as in manujo. man ; mamijuk, a 
man ; ko mauv.jakidi(o\' ek mnshdke> du dare asil, of a certain man there were tu'o sons. 
As another example of a noun ending in o, we may take ashpo, liorse ; ashpuk, a horse. 
This k sometimes has the force of the definite article, as in mnsha-k, the man ; fhifu-k, 
the thing done. 

This suffix is not used only witli nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde- 
finite iironoun ko, anyone, udioever, as in kovk. It probably also accounts for tlie final k 
in Jek, anything, somethins’, and is eveji attached to the verb han, is, in the phra.se rnaii 
jek liaiink 0 thail aki han, whatever is mine is tliine. 

It is sometimes used with nouns in the plural, and then indicates a group or body, 
as in dv shalak sliadari ashpdr, (a body of) two hundred mounted followers. Here the 
suffix is added to shal, a hundred. Similarly, we have daiek, a decade, and maHirvk, 
a single game animal, but niaidrek, a herd of .such animals. 

Other case-relations are indicated by post])ositions, of which the following are the 
principal :• — 

aje or aji, on, upon, above. It is added to the oblique case, but the final vowel of 
this is usually elided. Thus, tha'i kalam inerld aji fat han, thy pen is lying 
on the table. As pointed out above, this postposition is often used in 
conjunction with the second locative. 

gi, ge, gini, or gini, by means of, with (in an instrumental sense). It is used 
with the accusative, which, as we have seen, is the same in form as the 
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nominative. 'Y.h.\xs,chanitvs ajoni chMak-g't ma -^harminda tharego, the thief 
has made me ashamed by an extraordinary trick ; siincho Juwo-g't, with a 
sincere heart ; mas tn jiik-glni shidam, I will beat you with a stick ; 
fsirao-gini jekur thoiki, to do the hair with a razor, i.e. to shave, 
kach or kachi, near. It takes the oblique case, and closely corresponds in its 
use to the Hindi pds. Thus, ek mas tom jnmdate-kacli Haiahcin haiyen, 
Haiaban remains with his wife for a mouth ; iitliei tom male kachi biijinn, 
having arisen, I will go near my father. 

kdr, kdrte, kdryo, or kdri, for, for the sake of. It takes the oblique case, and cor- 
responds to the Hindustani {ke) icdste. Tims, khaki cliarerdike-kdr, (seiit 
him) to feed swine; a an sababe-kdr, for this reason; anese-kdci, on 
this account. With this post]X)sition, the final vowel of the oblique case is 
usually indistinctly pronounced, and miiy sound as a or /, as in icea-kdr 
gbuH, he has gone for water ; ana kdtn sichdiki-kdr mas mash thamas, 
I am making practice in order to learn tbis work. 

A;ir, beneath, below, under; kirfe, to below; kico or kico, from under. Both 
these take the oblique ease. Thus, o turne-kif, under that tree ; jvnek 
bate-liro nikhdto, a snake came out from under the stone. 
majd (stress accent on the final syllable), in the middle, between, in ; majd-jo or 
majne-jo, from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the final 
vowel e of that case is apt to be sounded as a. Thus, Xagir bodo {fltl 
gdeke-majd han, Xagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley ; sanduke 
majne-jo mai pezdr nikhale, get my shoes out of the box. 
muchho, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except as stated 
below, it takes the ablative, as in ma-jo mv'hho icato, he came before me ; 
aril waidike-ja muchho ddre-ji dang dang the, before coming in knock at 
the door. When the sense is ‘ in front of,’ i.e. ‘ in or into the presence of ’ 
(equivalent to the Hindustani sdnine), it takes the oblique case, as in 
nia-m uchho icato, he came before me, i.e. into my presence. 

^fatii or fatfi, after, behind (both of time and ]dace). It usually takes the 
ablative, but sometimes the oblique. Thus, kese shiio tu-jo ^fatil ivdan, 
whose boy comes behind thee > ; ape deze-jo ^fatii, after a few days, 
sd'ii, or with, in company with. It takes the oblique case, but the 

final vowel e of that case often tends to become o. Thus, ma-sd'tl loa, 
come with me ; ko ashtdn lohjo a.shpo-sd'ti yer gdun, which groom has gone 
on with the chestnut horse ? 

In addition to the Instramental formed by addin'^ gi or gini, etc., a few nouns form 
an instrumental with the aid of the suffixes -o fur the singular and -d for the plural. 
Thus, TO Mir Sdipe shadare hate-jo taro (or tarid) shiditan, he has been beaten by the 
Mir Sahib’s servant with a whip (o;vwith whips). This form occurs only with certain 
nouns, and is rare. Compare kdryo, for the sake of; kiro, from below ; and 
from above. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives ending in o (and nearly all do so) form the feminine 
singular in /, and the plural of both genders in e. An adjective agrees with its qualified 
noun in gender and number. The final vowel is apt to be slurred over to a, and thi.s 
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makes it difficult to say whether there is any agreeing in ease, to the extent of having 
an oblique form. The final voAvel of the adjective is sometimes dropped altogether 
before another vowel, but this is not very common, except that it may always occur 
before the abbreviated forms for /u/M or Inin, he is, and lun, she is. Thus, 
mishV ’im, for v.ishto him, he is good ; mishf ’in, for mishti hin, she is good. 

An afijective, Avhen used attributively, precedes the noun it qualifies. As an 
exception, we may^ note the fact that the Avord huto, all, frequently follows its noun, as 
in yaA ftcwcH, all the people become astonished; be hute, we all (agent he 

huths). 

Comparison is effected by putting the noun Avith Avhich comparison is made in the 
ablative, as in ane tnech I'ese-jo iithali hin, this table is higher than tliat. The super- 
lative is made Avith the aid of the ablative singular of buto, all, or of the ablative plural 
of buto with a demonstrative pronoun, or of the ablative plural of the noun with which 
comparison is made preceded by buto. Thus : — 

anu mushd buie-jo mishto hun, this is the best man. 

anu mushd nnl butu-jo mishto hun, this man is the best of all these. 

anu ashpo hute ashpu-jo mishto hun, this is the best of all horses. 

A list of the principal Numerals will be found in the Standard List of Words and 
Sentences. 


III. PRONOUNS . — The pronouns of the first and second persons are : — 



I. 

Thou. 

We. 

You. 

Nom.-Acc. 

md 

tu 

he 

tso. 

Agent. 

mas, mase 

tus, tuse 

bh 

tsos, tsus. 

Oblique. 

ma, md 

tu, tu 

asu 

fsu, tso. 

Genitive. 

mai, maii 

that, thaii 

asa'i, a sail 

tsai, tsaii. 

Dative. 

mate, mat 

tute, tut, tut 

asui 

tsut. 

Ablative. 

majo 

tujo 

asu jo 

tsujo, tsojo. 

Examples of 

these pronouns ai’e 

— 




m'a bujum, I Avill go. 

ma ash gatal gdnus, I have walked on foot today. 

slnloiki sababich md soiki dubunius, because of the aching I cannot sleep. 
charutus ajoni chelak gl md sharminda tharego, the thief has put me to shame hv 
an extraordinary trick. 

zhek more-kdrte md ratego, for AA hat reason did he stop me ? 

mas then dl tom puchet bechumus, I Avant your daughter (as a Avife) for juv son 

mai kondli, my stick. 

mai chei dshpe han, I have three horses. 

Khudaie-kdr mail hdlich jdk die, for God's sake take ])it\ on mv state 
am khaclu bdm mat giinreguno, you have made bought to me tliis AAortldess ujare 
(i.e. you have made me huy it). 
mat let nish, it is not knoAvn to me, 

mat torn got dish de, give me a place {i.e. a lodging) in your house. 
ma-jo mnc.hhd wato, he came before (i.e. ahead of) me. 
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ma mvchhd wato, he came before me {i.e. into my presence). 
nia-kdr Kashgdre-jo ros ek mishto asJipo loaleregun, he has caused to be got {i.e. 

has obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
ma-sd"tt tch, come with me. 
yna-kach rupoie nisli, I have no money with me. 
hukam hill tu~ga tea, it has been ordered that you also should come. 
mas tu juk-gini shiclam, I’ll beat you with a stick. 
tu-ga ddset JiarOn, we shall take you also to the desert. 
tiis kachdk gdchet icalega, at what price did you buy it ? 
tha'i disher kos kom thei, who will work in your place ? 
tha'i katdv o sandukh' hin, your knife is in the box. 
tut kjiahar dam, I will give you information. 
hald mas tut zhek reganus, what did I say to you yesterday ? 

tit-jo ma ^fatakl-a, tu-jo ma sheil-d, am I balder than you, am I blinder than 
you ? 

loshtai tu-kach team, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

hukam hill be-ga won. (or tso-ga wa), it has been ordered that we also should 
come {or that you also should come). 

alcana ro cliliut bul to, he gye haibn (or gye baiet), if he comes late, we shall 
{or you will) have gone. 

be-ga tso majd aui dir hin, this is the boundary between us and you. 
ane rupaie tsos dko majd bagci, divide this money up among yourselves. 

There are at least three Demonstrative Pronouns, each of which can be used as a 
pronoun of the third person. These are o and ro, both used when the object is remote, 
and anil or nu, used when the object referred to is near. 0 and ro may thei’efore be 
translated ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ or ‘ that,’ and or by ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ it,’ or ‘ this.’ All 
three have distinct forms for the feminine only in the nominative-accusative and in the 
agent singular. In the other cases of the singular, and throughout the plural, there is 
no distinction of gender. It may be added that, strictly speaking, o belongs to the 
Puniali dialect. The usual Gilgiti word is ro. 

As in Indian languages, demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where we 
should employ the definite article, as in the sentence that katdr o sandiiker hin, your 
knife is in the box. Other examples will be found below. 

When these pronouns are used as adjectives, they agree with the noun in gender 
and number, but do not change for case. In practice, however, the final vowel is often 
dubious. 

The declension of o, he, she, it, that, the, is as follows ; — 

Singular. Plural. 

(Common Gendcrl. 

Nominative- Accusative, masc. o, fern, e, e at. 

Agent. masc. bs, fern, es aise. 

Oblique. ese (comm, gend.) aino, ainu. 

Genitive. ese, esei, etc. aino, ainei, ainaii. 

Dative. ese/ ainote, ainut. 

VOL. T, PART I. :j ^ 
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Ablative. ese-jtt aine-jti. 

Locative I. ewp mnur. 

Locative II. esieh, esij. ainuch, ainuj. 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun : — 
os }iate de, he will give dancing {i.e. will dance), 
ds 0 kom akot thegim, he has done that work by himself. 
ese got gye, going to his {i.e. another person’s, not his own) house. 
ese ahutee ek hdzlhanak asiU, there was a necklace on her neck, 
ese fatii, after that. 

exe aji shdo ckivlenen, they place the boy on the top of it. 
aiuo-majd ekse rego, one among them said. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally : — 

(а) Masculine singular ; — 

o manu]o ma-muchho vcalya, bring ye that man before me. 

o iota tom kuye-jo sngdm de A-tr too?* dd(/s/m/ .sf/ldni the parrot, coming from 
its own country down through the smoke-hole, says ‘ salaam ’ to the king. 
Kskunis tom tom gute-jo tiki o mnshdt walene'e, tlie relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

(б) Feminine singular ;~ 

mas ten-akl e chei tut sho tharam, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

e cheye khdtckr ek kdo asvl, there was a bracelet on tlie woman's arm. 
e khene-jo erne khen boslnef maa eo nei paslilgunus, from that time to this time 
I have not seen him. 

e km/h tamdsha. theeim, in that country they were holding festival 
e khenet tan, up to that time, up to then. 

(c) Plural (common gender) ; — 

aijago-Jo o shuo due gyelaiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sit« 
down . ’ 

The declension of ro, he, she, it, that, is as follons:— 


Nominative-Accusative. 

Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locaii^■e I, 

Locative II. 


Sinfrular. 

masc. vo ; fern, re 

masc. rm, rose ; fern, rese 

rese (comm, gend.) 

rhe, reset, etc. 

reset, resete 

rese- jo, -ju 

reset', resar 


rliirnl 

'Common Gender.^ 


ris, rlsb. 

rvno, rhttt. 

rhi')^ rhte't. 

rlnote, rlwit. rlnot. 

rine-ju. 

rltiur. 


)cative II. rhiett, resij 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun 


rlnuch. rtmtj. 


ro bald Gilte-jo jas but, he started off from Gilgit yesterday. 
boldo-jo ro l ogoto hem, he has been ill since ye.sterdav. 
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ro mo-jo muchho nifdto, he arrived before me. 

ro hodo hairdn bid, he was much surprised. 

ma-Jo re jek he mishti bill, how was she better than I ? 

mas ro nei pashlgunus, I have not seen him. 

ro-gn lip tharen sugom de aje, him also he hurled up tlirous^li the smoke-hole. 
re dkb sdHl harlge, they took her with them, 
rbs ako-kdr bechin, he wants it for himself. 

ros anil kbm tom ilMidr ge thego, he did this on his own authority. 

tus degarei gdch dbiki haiio, gd rbs dbiki han, either you or he must give the 
price of the sheep. 

tu phshlgl to, res-ga jddu thbik' 'in, when she sees you, she too will do magic. 
rexe axhpo mai ashpe-jo mishto han, his horse is better than mine. 
rese ek puchak asul, he had a son. 

mas rese raibiket hachik nei toalnmis, I do not believe what he says (lit. to his 
saying). 

rese no m jek 'an, what is its name ? 
reset buyet the, explain to him. 

pbi rupaie reset dbik bail, it will be (necessary) to give live rupees to him. 
mas reset ho thegax, I made a call to him {i.e. I called him). 
reset (or rhe-ju) kuje, ask him. 
ma rese-ju yer he gas, I went on in front of him. 

^jakiin hot ' the, '^f u the rese-todr, saying ‘ may she become an ass,’ blow towards 
her. 

Khudds sho dashtaii rl kbs haranis, God best knows who used to take them awav. 
rls akb-majd jekek chiiri thlgen, they have committed some theft among each 
other. 

nei rino-sd“ti birga then, thev will fight with them again. 

rlm-fatu rbs-ga hai the got wdn, he too, running after them, comes to the 
house. 

rlno-majd zid hin, there is enmity between them. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally ; — 

(a) Masculine singular : — 
ro manujo, that man. 

(b) Feminine singular ; — 

aiie pbn re pbne-jo mishti hin, this road is better than that road. 

(c) Plural (common gender) : — 

mas rl du manuje char pachdr thegas, I brought the two men face to face. 

rl jok fatii-mimhho hanuk bate cherutr hone, the people living roitnd about 
are all thieves. 


3 A 2 
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The declension of anu, he, she, it, this, is as follows. A variant of it is nu, which 
is declined in the same way, with the omission of the initial a of anu. It may be 
remarked that forms of the pronoun nv also occur in the village dialects of Kashmiri. 


Nominative- Accusative. 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative IT. 


Singular. 

masc. anil ; fern, ana, ane 
masc. anuse, anus ; fern, anise, 
anis 
anese 

anese an^sei, etc. 
aneset 
anese-jo 
aiieser 

anesicJi, anesij 


Plural. 

(Common Gender.) 

a Hi. 

anise, nnls. 

aneno, anenu. 
anhie, anhiei. 
anhiut. 
anenu-jo. 
anenur, anlnur. 
anenuch, anhiuj. 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun ; — 
anu tilt yashki han, he is fit for thee. 
an^ maii ell ne, she (this woman here) is not my daughter. 
anu ade fat the, leave this so. 

mas anu net bechimus, ama kyeto mutu nish mas ginumus, I do not want this 
one, but because there is no other I will take it. 

anuse hujbiket rak nish, he does not intend to go (lit. of him for going there is 
no intention). 

anus tom hyuo-gmi kom theen, he works with his heart {i.e. enthusiastically). 
anus anu mbr the Ibko gbu, saying this, he immediately went off. 
anus anu kbm sJ),atah thegu, he did this action on purpose. 

dashtamus anus hai thegun, anesei hlsh wdan, he looks as if he had run, he is 
breathing so (lit. I know he has done running, his breath comes). 

aneset jek theenen, what do they call this (indirect object in dative) ? 
anese-ju fatu, after this. 

anese-jo basko mat derkdl nish, I do not want (lit. to me is not required) more 
than this. 

ma-ge anese-kdr watusus, for this reason I too came. 

anesich kdlo vlbkun, a patch should be put on this. 

anese hake r jek rdano, what have (you) to say in regard to this ? 

anese sd'tl mas chdnum, I shall send it with this (person). 

aneno-majd bbdl jarak hin, there is great difference betw'een them. 

aneno-majd ko jyasnnd theeuo him the, take whichever you like of these. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally ; — 


la) Masculine singular ; — 

anu bao maii han, this thing is mine. 
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anu komei maijek chara nish, of (^.e. for) this matter I have no remedy. 
emu kulu mas ten pezhoikete herum, I shall take this grain now for grinding. 
bate bawe anu sanduke-jo nikhale, take everything out of this box. 
jak bate anu nianuje-jo ndmz ban, everyone is disgusted with this man. 

( 6 ) Feminine singular : — 

ane dishe-jo mai pezdr kos hat'igun, who has removed my shoes from this 
place ? 

e kliene-jo one khen bosmety from that time to this time. 

ane pbn re pbne-jo mishtl bin, this road is better than that road. 

ane more baker, in regard to this matter. 

am kbachl bdm mat gineregimo, you have made me buy this worthless mare 
(lit. you have made bought to me this worthless mare). 

{c) Plural (common gender) ; — 

anl jure, kiri waidiker, ddse-jo mishU mishte ^funare tcale, Yusufet deenen, 
the brothers, on coming down, having brought beautiful flowers of varied 
kinds from the country, give thepi to Joseph. 
anl chees Yusuf pashl katere-gini jes tom natbocblninen, jes tlie women, on 
seeing Joseph, some of them cut their noses with the knives, some . . . 

The Genitives of the personal and demonstrative pronouns are used as Possessive 
F) 'onouns. 

Equivalent to the Hindi apna, always referring to the subject of the sentence, is the 
Reflexive Possessive Pronoun tomo or tom, own. It is treated like an adjective. Thus 
mas thai dl tom puQh^t beebumus, I want your daughter for my (own) son. 
mat tom got dish de, give me a place in your house. 

7'ds anu kbm tom ij^tidr ge thego, he did this on his own authority. 
mdliis tome shadarut hukam thego, the father gave order to his servanis. 
uskunls tom tom gute-jo tiki o mtishdt ivalenen, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

esei jd. toml saie-jo jigo ban, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The Reflexive Pronoun is akl or dki, self. Its oblique form is ako or dko, which is 
also used for the accusative. Thus : — 

mas aki pashigas, I saw it myself. 

ros ako-kach chhivigo, he kept it with himself. 

Equivalent to the Hindi dpas-md, is ako-majd, among themselves, as in : — 
ris ako-majd ger tbeige, they quarrelled among themselves. 

It is very dorrbtful if there is any Relative Pronoun in the language. Sometimes 
the Interrogative Pronoun ko appears to be used as such, but an occurrence of this kind 
is rare. As a rule the two clauses are simply stated in juxtaposition, the relative clause 
being put first. Thus : — 

0 nianit Jo bald wato, ek rupai eset dbkun, a rupee is to be given to the man uho 
came yesterday. 

bald wato manujo, anu bun, this is the man who came yesterday. 
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As an example of the use of ko, it is not incorrect to say ; — 

o manujo, ko hath tmtus, ash-ga watun, the man who came yesterday has also come 
today. But this construction is not usual. 

The Interrogative Pronouns areA:o, who ?, which ?, what ? (animate), and zhek or fek, 
which ? what ? (inanimate). Either may be used adjectivally. In that case, ko, like 
other adjectives, agrees with its noun in gender and number, but not in case. On the 
other hand zhek or jek, when used as an adjective, is invariable. 

The pronoun ko is declined as follows : — 


Singular. 


Plural. 

(Common Gender.) 


Nominative- Accusative. 
Agent. 


Masc. ko ; Eem. ke kat, kei. 

Masc. kos, kose ; Pern, kes, kais, kaise. 
kese 


Oblique. 
Genitive. 
Dative. 
Ablative. 
Locative I. 
Locative II. 


kese 

kese, kesei, etc. 
keset 
kese- jo 
keser 

kestch, etc. 


kaise. 

kaise, kaisei, etc. 
kaiset. 
kaise -jo. 
kaiser, 
kaisich, etc. 


The following are examples of its use : — 

ko ashton Icli/o ashpo-sa^tt yh gbun, which groom has gone on with the chestnut 
horse ? 


ane cUshe-jo ma'i pezdr kos harlgnn, who has removed my slices from this place ? 
that disher kos kbm thei, who ndll do the work in your place r 
aitu kdgaz kese-kdr han, for whom is this letter ? 


The pronoun zhek or jek is declined like a substanl ive in the singular when not used 
adjectivally. Thus : — 

bala mas tut zhek reganus, what did I tell you yesterday ? 
anuse hakbr jek rdano, what have yon to say in regard to this ? 

>rse nbm zhek han, what is its name ? 
z 'heke nbm khujeno, of what are you asking the name ? 
zh'eke-kdr, for what ? on what account P 
rese-kdr jek hukam hin, what order is there for him ? 

The interrogative pronouns are also used as Indefinite Pronoans. Ko may take 
the form ko-ga, and zhek may take the form zhekek, meaning • a thin^,’ ‘ somethin® ’ 
Thus :~ 

ko nei wnten, no one came. 

ko-ga wnto to, rinut. de, if anyone came give it to them, i.e. give it to whoever 
comes. 

The genitive of ko-ga, is ke.se-ge or kese-ga as in kese-ge kat han to, de, wliose-ever 
the wood is, give (it to hin.). 

keset pnsahd thbiki, to approve of some one. 
mate zhek tiki de, give me some bre td. 
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mas zhekeh bechttmm, I want something. 

mai zhek chdra uish, I have no remedy, i.e., there is nothing I can do in the 
matter. 

Zhega, with a negative, means ‘ nothing,’ not anything, not any, as in zhega msh, 
there is nothing. 

Pronouns of Quantity are achdk or aiydk, so much, so many, and knchdk, how 
much, how many ? The latter may he used either as a relative or as an interrogative. 
Examples are ; — 

achdk gin kachdk awdjin to, take so much as is necessary. 

achdk nei gin, don’t take so much. 

kachdk manuje han to, aiydk kurtsie wale, bring as many chairs as there are 
people. 

tm kachdk gdchet walega, for how much price did you buy it ? 

dnyo Ydsinet kachdk dezo pon han, how many days march is it from here to 
Yasin ? 

IV. VERBS — A. Auxiliary Verba and Verbs Substantive.- The present 
tense of the Verb Substantive has, in the singular, separate forms for the Masc iline 


and for the Feminine. In the pi 

oral it is of common 

gender. It is coniugart;d 

follows 

— 





I am, etc. 



SlSQVLAB. 


PLtlBlL. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 


1. hanus, hunus 

hanis 

hanis, hnnes. 


2. hano 

hane 

hanet. 


3- han, hun, hano, hanu 

hill, haul 

han, hane. 

The 

accent throughout is on 

the first Syllable, 



In the third person singular, the initial h is often dropped, and the remaining ‘an, 
'un or 'in becomes an enclitic. Thus, mishto him, he is good, becomes misht ’-’un, and 
mishit hin, she is good, becomes rnisht’-’i/i. In the same yierson, the forms without a 
final vowel are those most commonly used. The following are examples of the use of 
this tense : — 

mas ten-aki hiijdiket cliak hiinus, I am i-eady to start at once. 
mil rese zima hanus, I am his surety. 

tiis degarei gach doiki hano, you are to {i.e., must) give the price of the sheep. 
agar nishdiket taidr han, the fire is on the point of going nut. 
ami tut yashki han, he is fit for you. 

jak hate aim manuje-jo ^fitik han, everyone is disgusted with that man. 

tha'i ashpo han-'a, have you a horse ? 

that jek kdm 'an, what busine.ss is it of yours ? 

rese ndm zhek 'an, wliat is its name V 
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tJia'i surat one siimte-majd jek yulo him, what difference is there between your 
appearance and this picture. 

ami shadur ache mo han bail, amahei' koniet tlnu huii, this serv'ant may be a 
knave, but he is clever at anything. 

ten bilkul mishto htin, he is quite well now. 

tliivi jek kbm hanu to, mat chaga the, Avhatever your business is, tell me. 
ese uchdiket rak hin, it is his intention to run away. 

mai kbm daper thaii jek hdjat hin, what business have you got with my affairs ? 
tha'i katdr o sanduker hin, your knife is in the box. 
ane sanduk dplkfutlV 'in, this box is a little broken. 
ro mishto bbiki uniet haul, there is hoj)e of his getting better. 

slnei-majd ek ban girlk tsak nthei hani, there is a large boulder standing in the 
middle of the river. 

nidi nastb jek hani to, e haii, whatever my fate may be, that will come to pass. 
mai chei ashpe han, of me there are (/. e., I have) three horses. 
dnyo Ydsinet kachdk dezo pon han, how many days’ march is it from here to 
lasin r 

The Past tense has three forms,-— two longer, with I in the termination, and a 
shorter ivithout 1. The shorter form is conjugated as follows : — 



I was, etc. 



SlEGl’LAS. 

Ploeai. 

Ma-iculinc, 

Feminine. 

Common' Gender. 

1. OSllS 

asis 

ases- 

2. aso 

ase 

asef. 

3. asu 

asi 

ase. 

st form Avith 1 is 

conjugated as follows ; — 


1. asul us 

asilis 

asilis. 

2. asulo 

asile 

asdet. 

3. asid, asulu 

asil, asili 

asal, asile. 

third person, the forms ending in a vowel are 

not in general use. 


the above paradigms, the stress accent is on the first syllable throughout. 

The second form with I is a compound of the tAvo preceding forms, in Avhich the form 
without I is added after the form Avith 1. 4Te thus get asnlasus, I Avas, and so on for 
the other persons. As indicated, the accent is here on the penultimate. 

The only example of the first form that I haA'e noted is ; — 
ane mishf asi, this (thing, fern.) was good. 

Examples of the first Z-form are more common. Thus : — 

yun ga siirl pdrulo shuok asul, there Avas a boy like the moon and the sun. 
rese ek puchak asul, he had a son (lit. there Avas a son of him). 
muchhb ami ashdto asul, ten dp-dp shatilo buhm, formerly he Avas weak, now he 
has gradually become strong. 

chiiinji chishij dchdk hin asul, be pdr bbik bash ne asul, there was so much snow 
on the Chiiinji Pass that there Avas no ability that we to cross it {1. e., that 
we were unable to cross it). 
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alcana mat khaber asil to dl ma bam sik, if there had been news to me (i.e., if I 
had been informed), I should have been there. 
sinij sao asil, there was a bridge over the river. 
aim daicai jamdat perl asil, the Dev’s wife was a fairy. 

There is a negative verb substantive, nish or nush, meaning ‘ is not,’ ‘ are not,’ as in 
the following ; — 

anuse bujdikel rak nish, there is no intention of him to go {i.e., he does not intend 
to go). 

anese-jo basko mat clerkdl nish, more than this is not necessary for me {i.e., I do 
not Avant more than this). 

mat lei nish, it is not knoAvn to me {i.e., I don't know). 

yd kino asJipo icale, yd loilo. Period nish, bring either the black horse or the bay. 
There is no matter (which). 

Other tenses of the verb substantive are supplied from the verb boiki, to become. 
The following are the principal tenses of this verb : — 

Infinitive, boiki, boik, or (in composition) bok, to become, the act of becoming. (This 
can he declined like a noun. Its oblique case is hbike.) 

Apocopated Infinitiv'e, bo-. 

Present Participle (continuous), boje, a-becoming, becoming. 

Conjunctive Participle, be, be, bei, or bai, having become, having been. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall become, I may become, etc. 


SDracriAB. 

Common Gender. 

1. bom, bam, bum, baihni)- 

2. be, bei, baie^ 

3. baii, baie, bai, bei 


PtUEAI.. 

Common Gender. 

bon, baion^ 
hdat, baidt^ 
bhen, bein, baien' 


Present, I become, I am becoming, etc. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. hbmus, bamus 

bamis 

bbanas 

2. beino 

beine 

bdanet 

3. bein, been 

bln 

beinen, beenen, heenin 


Imperfect, I was becoming, 

etc. 

1. bamasits 

bamisis 

bbnasis 

2. beiso 

beise 

bdaset 

3. beis, bees 

bis 

beinisb 


Past (n), I became, etc. 


1. bulus 

bilis 

biles 

2. bulo, bilo 

bile 

bilet 

3. bid, built, bulo 

bil, hill 

bile 


* These forms are Used onh" in the formation of the sabjunctive or of tiie future perfect tense of another verb. See 
p. 353. 
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Past (h), 1 became, etc. 


Jiasi'uline. 

Feniinine. 

Oei 

1. blgas 

hlgls 

blges 

2. Mad 

hlge 

blget 

3. huniu hugo 

blgl 

hlge 


Perfect fa), I have become, etc. 

1. bulwms 

biliiiis 

bilenis 

2. buluno 

bilene 

bilevel 

3. bulun 

hill.t 

hilev 


Perfect fi), I have become, etc. 

1. hlgdnus, bigayms blginis 

hlge vis 

2. blgdno, blgano 

hi gene 

blgevef 

3. Mgiui 

blgln 

hlgen 


Pluperfect («), I had become, 

etc. 

1. buh'sas 

biles is 

bile sis 

2. buluso 

bilese 

bilesel 

3. btdus 

bills 

bilese 


Pluperfect {b), I had become, etc. 

1. blgosus 

hlgisis 

blgesis 

2. blgaso 

blgise 

blgeset 

3. big vs 

bigls 

blges 


Impel ative. 

2. hO: become thou. ba, become ye. 

3. hot or bot-a, let him or them be 

It will be observed that in this verb the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses 
have each two forms, marked a and b, respectively, in the paradigm. In each pair of 
forms the meaning is the same. 

This verb is used not only with the rceanin? of ‘to become,' ‘ to be,’ but is also 
employed, with the infinitive of another verb, to mean ‘ to be able.’ 

The following are examples of the use of this verb in all its meanings : — 

Infinitive. 

ChiUuji chishij ncJidl’ hln asul, J)e pdf boil' bash ne asid, there was so much snow 
on the Chillnji Pass that ^ve were unable to become across {i.e., to cross) it. 

shakor fash bdiki kachi hau, hazare-jo hasko yinbk-hin, tlie sugar is about to 
become finished, more must be got from the bazaar. 
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jus boike-jo nimhlib, tii ma-kacli wa Jiii/cem before you become started 

(/.<?., before you start) come to lue to get orders. 

ashpo er boiker rbs ashpo zameyo. on the horse becoming shying (be., on its 
shying) he be >t tiie horse. 

Apocopated Infinitive. 

ana khen bb-slhet, up to this time being, /.e., up to now. 

sJiuo niishto bb-sm icau l^abar ginen takurse, by the time the boy becomes better 
(lit. ixntil the boy’s becoming better), the barber comes and enquires (how 
he is). 

Conjunctive Participle. 

tu aie be baiyeno, having become thus you sit, Le., yon sit thus. 

0 gala cllto parulo he yaiyen, he walks having become like a wounded man, i.e., 
as if he were wounded. 

Future and Present Subjunctive. 

loshtaiek bujbik bam, to-morrow I shall be able to go. 

akher anu kbm tiis thbik be, in the end you will be able to {i.e., must) do this 
Avork. 

kai khen bb-slhet tus ma'i mh clbik bei, by when will you be able to pay what you 
owe me r 

ten Haiabdn nise-sdatl chyU bail, now Haiaban Avill become in love tvith this 
(Avoman). 

pbi rupaie eesef clbik haii, ek rupaiek zerur clbik bei, it Avill be (necessary) to 
give five rupees to him, (in any case) it Avill certainly be (necessary) to give 
one rupee. 

tut lei bail, it Avill become known to you, i.e., you will understand. 

mai naslb jek haul to, e bail, Avhatever my fate aauII be tliat will come to pass. 

maii buba baii to, tail sum bshe clei sik, if my father Avere (here), he would give 
your dust to the wind {i.-\, annihilate you). 

akhana ro mirlje sik to, rese pack rese (Usher Bci baii sik, if he died, his son 
Avould become Raja in his place. 

ash rdato reset khat de, kyeto ro loshtaiik'e ch'el jus bei, give him the letter 
to-night, so that he can become departed {i.e., leave) early to-morrow 
morning. 

Giltet bl-ga-ek tdrlker ni/aibike-kdr, be Childse-jo ashtdi tdrlker Giltei-icdr Jas 
bbik bbn, in order to reach Gilgit on the twenty-first, Ave shall have to start 
from Chilas on the 18th. 

(lashtatnus zerur that biit tser bein, I know your boots will certainly go to 
pieces. 

aue kursl ane sanduke-sdatl gati the gane, kytlo anl berl baiye pdrnle been, having 
pitt this chair together Avith the box, tie (it), so that the tAvo half-loads may 
be equal. 

akhana ro Ycislne-Jo buje sik to, Yasinei jek bute shundr been sin, if he were to 
leave Yasin, all the people Avould be glad. 
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In the following the subjunctive meaning is emphasized by the addition 

of a 

ros tna-jo hhujegu thai hshpo gach gindiki bwi-a yd ne, he asked me (whether) I 
be (willing) to buy your horse or not. 

ma dl baiem-a, nei baiem-d, mat lei nish, whether I may be there or not is not 
known to me. 

shaiyad kiri gaier bdrtishe heeu-d, perhaps there may be duck (lower) down in the 
ravine. 

Present. 

ddser bale thlgas to, md oyano bamtis, (when) T iiave played in the open, I become 
hungry. 

tusmat pdi rupai ten ddik beino, can you give me five rupees now ? 

bddshd M^nsh bein jen mur gi, the king becomes pleased at what the old woman 
said. 

dut hack gyei mulaie aior shak bein, the milk going on a straight (line) 
becomes full in (i.e., fills) the mouth of the girl. 

Maiabdn soddt jds bein, Haiaban becomes departing {i-e., sets out) for trading. 

giimdn bin nia-kach ek monak gum probably there is with me about a maund 
of wheat. 

tu-jo basko ^fatako nei been, there is none more bald than you. 

laiak nei been to, has fat thed, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up. 

sari tnishio nei been, the light is not good. 

na TO rtiP^satiJ bujoik been, na tu, neither he can go on leave, nor you. 

her-khen anu dshpij hula dege to, kudo been, whenever they have played polo on 
this pony, it becomes lame. 

IVith d intimating an implied question, and hence giving a subjunctive force, we 
have : — 

rnanet-kachi manek gum bein-d, yd basko haii, bush, Avhether there may be about 
a m;iuud of wheat, or whether there is more, is not known. 

gumdn (fem.i bin, there i'^ a presumption, hence, ])robal)ly, I suspect (^that), I 
imagine (that). So irnkdn bin, there is possibility, possiljjy. 

bddshde janidat un-uii the kachere bin, the king's wife, hee-haw ina;, becianes a 
mule. 

tabaker paie .fiak beenen, maggots became full in the dish. i,e., the dish became 
full of maggots. 

anu ek fain, kuyer kachdk cheye agure nei beenin to, chabio cheri nikhale, ai 
cheat ek ek the de, cut this one apple into si.vty ])ieces, and as manv 
wmmen in the country as are not pregnant, to those women give one each. 

Imperfect. 

shuddro shdkaj laniigo to, shako chas bees, when he laid hold of the Lovs’ arm, 
the arm was becoming {i.e., used to become) broken {i.e., the arm of one 
of the boys broke). 
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Past. 

ten tih khigaso, kushap ke he oyano hilo, you had just eaten food, why did you 
become hungry so soon r 

31lr Sdip tom shadare zhek thituj ^fifik but (or hulun), the Mir Sahib was {or 
has been) displeased at something which his servant had done. 

TO halo Gilte-jo jas but, he became started {i.e., he started otf) from Gilgit yester- 
day. 

sore-ji mai kbn nllo bid, my ear became blue with the cold. 
ro bodo hairdn but, he became much surprised. 

ek eket sdati but, one became with to the other, i.e., one helped the other. 
a nl paisa {iem.) fash bit, this money became exhausted. 
ma-jo re jek be mishti bill, how was she better than I? 
res dde tlioiker, bate rb^hdte bile, on her saying this all became angry. 
ashpich ^fal bigas, I became mounted on the horse, i e., I rode. 
ane dishe-Jo tu lari high to, mas hi maram,\t you became moved (/.e.,if you move) 
from this place, I will kill you 

Perfect. 

Yusuf jono him. Miseri Bddshd bulitn, Jo&e-ph is ?L\ive. He has become Kino- 
of Eiiypt. 

gnman bin kdkas gala dito bulun, probably the partridge has been wounded. 
ten dp-djj shatilo bulun, now he has gradually become strong. 
ana satmnji jek-na-jekek khachl bilin, this carpet (fern.) has become somew’hat 
damaged. 

derum-bo-slnet ina-kdr mishto shuka loik hlgdno y'a net, have you yet been able 
to get me a good chogd or not : 

Pluperfect. 

gute-jo yer-dl mai hdicak fat bulus, a thing of mine had been lying a short 
distance ahead of {i.e., from my point of view, beyond) the house. 

Imperative. 

mas bechumus tu pare cfiishich-aje bo, I request, ‘do you climb {i.e., I want 
you to climb) up on to the top of that hill over tliere.’ 
tu jek bo to, mas tu maram, become prostrate (/.c., lie down), (and) I will kill 
you. 

0 dl nei hot, let him not be there ! i.e., may be not be there ! 

KAudaiya, ane kachh^k hot, O God, may this (woman) become a mule 1 
‘ jakim hot ’ the, ^fd the rese-icdr, saying ‘ may she become an ass,’ bloiv towards 
her. 

With reference to the statement made above that boiki often means ‘ to be able,’ it 
may here be mentioned that the Shina for ‘ not to be able ’ is (/aio/A'-b Examples of 
the use of this latter verb will be found under the head of Intransitive Verbs. 

B. The Transitive Verb . — In Shina there are tw o different verbal conjugations, 

that of the Transitive and that of the Intransitive Verb. These differ materially in the 
conjugation of the past tenses. Except in the Euture tenses and in the Imperative, the 
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finite tenses have two genders each in the singular, while in the plural they are all of 
common gender. If, in the singular, the subject of the verb is masculine, the masculine 
form of the verb is used, and if it is feminine, the feminine. 'Whether transitive or 
intransitive, and whether in a past tense or not, the verb agrees with the subject in 
number and person. There is nothing like the passive construction of the past tenses of 
a transitive verb with which we are familiar in India. On the other hand, the subject 
of a transitive verb, in whatever tense the latter may be, is always put into the Agent 
case, ns in mas shidam, I shall strike. This custom, although the form itself is Aryan, 
seems to be borrowed from the neighbouring Tibetan, in which the idiom is the same, 
and in which the Agent case also ends in a. Thus, the Tibetan for ‘ I ’ is na, but ‘ I 
beat you ’ is ?)as kJiyod rdim. The Tibetan verb does not change for number or person, 
but Shina, while adopting this idiom, has at the same time retained its old Aryan 
inflexions, and does so change. 

The Infinitive, in its full form, ends in -diki, -oik, or -ok, as in shidoiki, shiddik, or 
shidok, to strike. This is really a verbal noun, meaning ‘the act of striking ’ and is 
declinable like any other noun, its oblique case ending in -dike. It is also used as a 
participle of necessity, as in shiddiki or shiddk, one who has to strike, one who must 
strike, one who is on the point of striking. An apocopated form of the infinitive is 
obtained by omitting the final -iki, as in skidd. This is used in the formation of the 
present participle, and also in certain adverbial phrases, such as shidd-sinet, up to the 
time of striking. 

A Xoun of Agency is the same in form as the infinitive, as in shiddiki or shiddik, 
(one w ho is prepared) to strike, hence, a striker. It is really the infinitive employed in 
a special idiom. 

A Present Participle (continuative) "is formed by adding the postposition aje to the 
apocopated infinitive. Thus, shidd-je or shiddje, on striking, equivalent to our old- 
fashioned ‘ a-striking. ’ 

The Conjunctive Participle, or Past Participle Active, is formed by substituting e, 
ei, or aii for the -diki of the infinitive, as in shide, shidei, or skidaii, having struck. 
In this form the stress accent is always on the termination. Thus, shldi. Root-accented 
verbs (see below) take the termination f not e. Thus, Jko'i, having taken away. 

For all Verbs, the conjugational base may conveniently be assumed to be what 
remains of the infinitive after rejecting the final -diki. Thus the conjugational base of 
shiddiki, to strike, may be taken as shid- and that of ddiki, to give, as d-. 

The tenses of the Transitive verb fall into three groups. The first group is founded 
on the Future tense, in which the personal terminations are added directly to the base. 
Thus, s/ud-am, I shall strike. This tense was originally a present indicative, and, 
as we shall see from the examples, is still occasionally emploved as such. From this 
a Present is formed by addins fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive, as 
in mas shidamns, iox .shidayn-humis,! s,Xr\k&. Again, an Imperfect is similarly formed 
with fragments of the i)ast tense of the verb substantive, as in mas shidamusus, for 
shidam-asHS, I was striking. 

In the second person plural of these three tenses, the stress accent usually falls on 
the termination, as in shid'-dt, you will strike; shiddnet, you strike; shiddset. you 
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were striking. Some verbs, however, prefer to keep the accent on the base, and, in 
such verbs, the termination of this form is lightened. Thus, the verb hardiki, to take 
away, forms hdrat, not har^at, you will take away; hdi'cinet, not haranet, you take 
away ; hdreset, not hardsM, you were takiiig away. These verbs, which may be called 
‘Root-accented,’ have other peculiarities, which may be summarized here. The 
conjunctive participle ends in i, not e, as in liari, not havi, having struck. The second 
person singular of the imperative bas no termination, as in har, not hare, take away 1, 
and the past tenses (see below) are formed with tlie termination -ig-, not -eg-, as in 
liarigo, not hai4go, he took away. These forms Avill be dealt with more fully on subse- 
quent pages. 

The second group of tenses is founded on an old past participle, now obsolete, 
made by adding -ego or -egu ^ to the conjugational base. Thus, *sh.id-ego or *shid-egu. 
In the first and second persons of the past tense, the personal terminations are simply 
added to this old past participle, as in mas shidegas, I struck. The third person is the 
participle alone, without any termination, as in ros shidego, he struck. To form a 
perfect, fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive are added, as in mas 
shidegmius, for shidegu-humis, I have struck. Similarly, with the past tense of the verb 
substantive, we get a pluperfect, as ' in for I had struck. 

Root-accented verbs (see above) take -Ig-, instead of -eg-, in these tenses, and we shall 
see subsequently that some of these also insert 1 in the tenses of the first group. In these 
tenses the stress accent is always on the first syllable of the termination. Thus, shkligas, 
shidegasiis. 

The third group consists of Periphrastic tenses, formed with the help of auxiliary 
verbs. Such are : — 

The Future Perfect, formed by conjugating the Conjunctive Participle (or Past 
Participle Active) with the future of boiki, to become, as in mas shide baiem, I shall 
have struck. 

The Tense of Obligation, formed by conjugating the infinitive, in its sense of a 
participle of necessity, with the verb substantive, as in mas shidoiki hnmis, I have to 
strike, I must strike. This is usually contracted into mas shidok-’unas or shiddknnvs, 
which may also mean, ‘ I am on the point of striking.' 

An element of uncertainty, equivalent to our ‘ perhaps,’ is given by adding bai, the 
third singular future of boiki, to any of the tenses of the first two groups, as in mas shidam 

perhaps I shall strike ; shidegas bai, it may be that I struck. In many cases the 
context will make this practically equivalent to a subjunctive mood. 

All the above forms belong to the Indicative Mood. The Future Indicative mav 
also be used where wo should use the Present Subjunctive, and in such cases, if the 
particle a is added, it gives a definite subjunctive force, as in mas shidam-d, I may 
strike. Other tenses of the English Subjunctive are indicated by the use of certain 
particles which will be dealt with under the liead of Indeclinables, together with the 
appropriate tenses of the Indicative. Me shall see, under the head of Indeclinables, 
that this particle, a, is also used to give an interrogative force to a sentence, and this is 

> the viiwe' (It this termination erin or ?iui is leally (he lonu nnii of e. tut. .is the lepresentatii ii of would eiit.iit 
complications in printing:, I write simply e, which .ipproxiir.ateiy, it n'lt accuratelv, represents ‘he sound 
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no doubt its original power. When used to indicate tbe English subjunctive, it really 
suggests an implied question. 

The second person singular of the Imperative ends in e, and the plural in a or ya- 
Thus, shide, strike thou, shuia or shidya, strike ye. In the singular, root-accented 
verbs (see above) drop the final e, as in har, for hare, take thou away. Tiie third 
person singular and plural ends in bt, as in shidbt, let him or tliem strike. 

With these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to give the paradigm of the con- 
jugation of the transitive verb shiddiki, to strike. The most usual forms only are 
given, and it must be understood that there is much laxity in the employment ot the 
vowel sounds, which vary with different speakers or with the stress accent. It may 
also be noted that, with some speakers, there is a tendency for the g of the typical -ega- 
of the tenses of the second group to degenerate into y, while the preceding vowel is 
modified or absorbed. Thus, such a speaker will say dyau for degu, he gave, and 
diyamis for degunus, I have given ; — 


Infinitive, shiddiki, shidoik, or shidok, to strike, the act of striking ; (as participle 
of necessity) one who must strike, one who is on the point of striking. 
Sing. dat. shid6iket{e), to strike (infinitive of purpose, etc.), loc. 
shiddiker{o), on striking. 

Apocopated Infinitive, shidb-. 

Noun of Agency, shiddiki, shidoik, one who (is prepared) to strike, hence, a 
striker. 

Present Participle, §hiddjd, a-striking, striking. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, shidi, shidei, or shidaii, having 
struck (but hart, having taken away). 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall strike, I may strike, I strike, etc. 


SmouiAB. 

Common (tender. 

1. shidam, shidum 

2. shide 

3. shidai, shidaii, shidei, shide 


Plubai. 

Common Gender. 

shiddn 

shid'dt (but hdrat) 
shiden, shideen 


Present, I strike, I am striking, etc. 


SlSGVtAE. 

Masculine. 

1. shidamus, shidumus 

2. shideino, shideno 

3. shidein, shideen, shiden 


Feminine, 

shidamis 

shideine, shideeni 
shidin 


1. shidamusus 

2. shideiso 

3. shideis, shides 


Imperfect, I was striking, etc. 
shidiniisis 
shideise 
shidis, shidish 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Past, I struck, etc. 

shidigas (but horigas) shidegis 

shideyh shidiige 

shidegv, -go shidigl 


Plvbal. 

Common Gender. 

sh id ones 

shkPdnet (but hdranat) 
shideinen, shideenen, 
shidenen 

shiddneses 

shuPdset (but hdreset) 
shidemese, shideinis 

shidSges, shideiges 
shide get 

shidige, shidiige 
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u 

V 

■I.' 

I 

i 


Sinsuiab. 

Masculine, 

1. shideguuus, -ganus 

2. shideguno, -gam 

3. shidegun 


Feminine. 

sh.ideginis 

shkiegine 

shidegin 


Plubal. 
Oonimou Gender. 

shidegenes 

shidegenet 

shidegen 


Pluperfect, I had struck, etc. 

1. shidegasus, -gusus shklegaais 

2. shidegaao, -guao shidegese, -giae 

3. ahidegm shidegis, shidegish 

Future Perfect, I shall have struck, etc. 


shidegesea 

shideghset 

shideges 


SlSGUI.AE. 

Common Gender. 

1. ahide baieni 

2. ahide bale 

3. ahide baie, baii 


Pluhal, 

Common Gender. 

ahide baion 
ahide baiet 
ahide baien 


reuse of Obligatiou, I have to strike, I must strike, etc. 


SiSGULAB. 


Plueai,. 


■Uasculine. 


Feminine. 


Common Gender. 


1. shidokutius, -anna 

2. ahidokano 

3. ahiddkmi 


ahidokanis 

ahidokane 

ahidokln 


shidokanea 

shidbkanet 

ahidokane 


Imperative, strike thou, etc. 

SiyGUlAB. 

Common Gender. 

2. ahide (but har, take thou away) 

3. ahidot 

The following are examples of the use of the above forms 


Plueal. 

Common Gender. 

ahid'a, ahid‘d. shidya, 
ahiddt. 


Infinitive. 

khoiki aadiu hull, doiki naro him, to eat is easy, to give (he., to pay for it) is 
difficult. 

jaicCib doiki dubedo to, maram, if he cauuot give the answer, I will kill (him). 
rbs ma-jo khujegn tha'i uahpo gdeh ginbiki bbm-h yd iie, he asked me whether I 
shall he able to buy your horse or not. 
anil mbs pa j a- jo are kJibik jm, this meat is to be eateu without salt. 
gucho thaii fikl khbiki mat hardni han, to eat y mr bread gratuitously (he., 
without making any return) is unlawful for me. 
ami kbrne-kdr tiis Jek thbiki thaii hir han, what is your intentioa to do about this 
matter ? 

kachl-glni jaknr churuk thbiki, to cut the hair with scissors. 

3 c 
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aMfir aim kdm tvs tlwik he, as a rule you must do this. 

arm Mkat-c/e heri ildk-khanaef vidik hash bo, liaTiiis taken away this letter also, 
you should put it in the post-office. 

We have seen that hoikt is used to mean ‘ to he able.’ ‘ Not to be able ’ is indicated 
by the verb (/afio/A'i. Thus: — 

ami kbt dde pito hnii mas haiidik (hihvmvs, this coat is so tight I cannot put it 
on. 

Sher Afzal hula doik dnheen, Sher Aizal cannot play polo. 

ami wait achak tdto ban mas pid'tk dnbuiims, this water is so hot I cannot drink 
it. 

The infinitive is declined, as iu : — ^ 

loshiaieket hdla chakdikeie hi wdno uei icdno, are you coming to watch the polo 
to-morrow ? 

e khen mas doiket chak asidiisus, at that time I was ready to give. 

f/ii ma-kaeh wci Jmkam ginbiket, come to me to get orders. 

dbike-jii chei chhaku-jn fatn, three days after giving. 

mas raibike-jo (jucho, without I saying, i.e., without my instructions. 

eo traibiker hule Jak tsak utlhle, on his coming all stood up. 

loHe ^fdl thbike-kdr chei shuddce derkdl haii, three boys are required to throw up 
(i.e., to field) the halls (at tennis). 

Apocopated Infinitive. 

ke khen tus tik khb-sin mas ashfoldmnm, while you are eating bread, I will hold 
the horse. 

hts raib-sinet ma ne pariidiinus ro uclivto, until you told (me), I haven’t (i.e., 
haclu’t) heard that he ran [i.e., had run) away. 

aiie dishec haii mas ho thb-sinef, stay in this place till I call. 

Noun o£ Agency. 

e kheiier mas dbik asidusus, at that time I was on the point of giving (or ‘prepared 
to give ’). 

dbik ro mimu, the giver (i.e., the debtor) has died. 

Present Participle. 

achun de-kir chakbje d.she hires, a-looking down the hole, it (the hoise) Avas shed- 
ding tears. 

fu ino (fa to, aim dua raibje tom jamdata-icdr fv. the, Avhen you go from here, 
repeating this prayer [i.e., spell) blow towards your wdfe. 

7'daii siiryo rbje &coyc;/,‘he sits weeping night and day. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active. 

v:o Yusuf, (;hake mat hdlij Jdk ate, 0 Yusuf, haring looked take pity on my 
state, 

taperzim-(fmi fere fish de, having delivered a blow with an axe down on 
the old woman’s head. 
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mas chakim hye the mal rizeh nei khye ‘ Khudaie khamis ’ thin, I shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘ I eat God’s.’ 

JihrdU tom chaiide-jo mishie mishte chhile nikhale Yiisufet haueren, Gabriel, 
having taken tine clothes of various kinds out of his pocket, clothes Yusuf. 
Khudci-ga RasdlicJi tom jamdut haiodla the nikhdan, consigning his wife to (the 
care of) God and the Prophet, he goes off. 

2 im fat the abbm nei ho, having left the road, do not go across country. 

mas hai the, yye, ro jap lamJgas, I, having done running j.e., having run), 
having gone, seized him without warning. 

tus tom hie)' niat the, ‘ jaktiu hot ’ the, ^fu the rese-icdr, to jek pastuga to, pashe, 
then, having made a prayer in your heart, having said ‘ may she become 
an ass,’ make a puff towards her. Then you Avill see what you will see. 
The use of the, as here, to mean ‘ having said or ' saying ’ is very 
common. So : — 

nuts tut regosus, ' anu ^falaie turn ah ’ /^e, I said to you, saying ‘do 

not plant the apple-tree here,’ i.e., I told you not to plant, etc. 

Saiahdnse Xanidr-ga Jaitidr he sdati gini, soddt jas hein, Haiaban, having taken 
both Yaniar and Janiar with him, set out for trading. 
aiyo manujeket am mulaii ha)'l de, having taken this girl, give (lier in marriage) 
to such a man. 

rhe hatij laml, having taken her by the hand. 

akhatia rbs chariito pashi nei lam/gun to, bddo jakun han, if, having seen the thief 
he has not caught him, he is very much of an ass. 
duban hilelo-kach icale fat theuen, leaving brought the fire of ‘ ispandur ’ to the 
bridegroom, they put it down. 

hddshds chaken, fakire-tcdr chakei suyen, the king looks. Having looked towards 
{i.e., at) the faqir, he recognizes (him). 

Future and Present Subjunctive. 

jek tus hechino to mas tut dam, I will give you what you want. 
mas dam-ci nei dani-d, that Jek kdm ’an, what business is it of yours whether [ 
give nr not ? 

mas da?)) hai, perhaps I shall give. 

ma'i barao mdveguno, ten mas tu kye the haram, you have just killed my husband, 
how am I now to marry you ? 

‘kha.m ’ the, hat atego, saying ‘I will eat ,’ he put out his liand (to the dish). 

)nas tu maram, I will kill you. 

')nas kye the khacho kdm thani, why should I do an cauI thing ? 
mas kil niarbik taldsh them, I shall make an attempt to kill an ibex. 
anuse sdati nias chunum, I Avill send it Avitb this person. 

mas chahum kye the ma'i rizek nei khye 'Khudaie khamis’ thin, I .shall .see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘ 1 eat God’s.’ 
mas akbt ginum (or haru.m), I aaIII take it myself. 
mas tu jitk-glni shidum, I will beat you Avith a stick. 
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chaJcai to e kuyh' tmndsha theenis, he finds that in that country they were holding 
sports. 

jukaii tore nikhald to, hddshde puchse tom geret tiirai, get ye out stumps of wood, 
(and) the prince will split them up for his wedding. 
chakaii to atm dawai jamdat peri asil, he sees (that) the dev’s wife is a fairy. 
Khndds sho dasJitaii rl kos hdranis, God best knows who used to take them. away. 
akhana reset jek hdwak derkdl nan to, tn-jo hecJiei, if he wants anything, he will 
ask you for it. 

rds tom dl zerur dei, he will certainly give his daughter. 
that disher kos kbm thei, who will do the work in your place ? 
loshtaieket char bashe loete don, we shall strike balls {i.e., play tennis) to-morrow 
at four o’clock. 

ek perda ganbn, esefatu that jamdat bait tom chaga thbt, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit behind it and tell (lit. let her tell) her story. 
kaise shishich betl to, badshd ginbn, on whosesoever head it (the hawk) may 
alight, him we shall take as king. 
tu-ga ddset heron, you also we shall take to the desert. 

antptaisa fash bit to, nei jek thbn, w'hen this money is exhausted, then what shall 
we -do ? 

Kht'daia-iodri buyet than, we shall make a petition to God. 

yd miichho ydfatti reset dmhmams ro rnaren, sooner or later his enemies will kill 
him. 

im rmo-saHl birga then, they will do fighting {i.e., will fight) with them again. 
dbik-ro-ge ginbik-ro-ge baiya mnkdmnk there, ako-majd sich theen, bring the 
Debtor and the Creditor face to face, and they may make settlement (i.e., 
let them settle the matter) between themselves. 


Present. 

dashtamns zerur tha'i but tser bein, I know your boots will necessarily go to 
pieces. 

db the to, mas khamns, you prcjiare parched wheat, I eat (i.e., will eat) it. 
anu ashpo mas bilkul khnsh tie thamns, I do not like this horse at all. 
ami kbm sichbiki-kdr mas mash thamns, I am practising in order to learn this 
work. 

mas that di tbm puchet bechnmtis, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 
mas anu nei bechumns, ama, kye-to mutii nish, mas ginnmns, I don’t want this 
one, but, because there is no other, I take it. 
achdk tntciti han, mas sabak raibiki nei pdshumns, it is so dark that I do not see 
to read. 

mas chakvm kye the ma'i rizek nei khye, ‘ Khudaie khamis' thin, I shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘I (fern.) eat God’s.’ 
jek becheno to, bech, ask for whatever you want. 
jeke noni khujeno, what are you asking the name of? 
tusshind theeno, do you speak Shina? 

ese-kar ako fsupush theeno, for that reason you make yourself grieved ( i.e., you 
are Avorried). 
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ko ashjjo bechino to, har, take whatever horse you want. 
amtse haker jek rdano, what do you say in regard to this ■ 

bddshds rdan, ‘ neyd, tiis Jchidmat khdtir mishto theeiii, ’ ‘ not at all, ’ says the 
king, ‘ you seiwe me excellently. ’ 
sugbm de-kir chakeen, he looks down through the smoke-hole. 
bddshds ek dezeker tom Mir Wazlrut hukcim deen, one day the king gives orders 
to his Chief Viziers. 

anus torn hyuo-gini kbm tlieen, he works with his heart {i.e., enthusiastically). 
bddshds chaken, faklre-wdr ckakei, suyen, the king looks, ha^vung looked towards 
the fakir he recognizes him. 

biijdiker anl biitdt kule den, on their going away, he gives grain to them all. 
koman tom brag-dctfcir ganen, he ties the noose round his waist. 
shuo mishto bo-sin, wait khabar ginen fakurse, by the time the boy is better, 
the barber, having come, takes news (i.e., inquires how he is). 

0 mushds rdon, ‘ md Kandant,'' then, the man says, ‘I am a Canaanite,* says lie. 
chile dnjdiket dnbus sdhiin bechin, the Dhobi wants soap to wash the clothes with. 
alcana ros dde rdan to, khalte rdan, if he says so he lies. 

that got kos kiirdn ran to, teshij nikhaii rot, whoever recites the Quran in your 
house, let him come up on the roof and recite it. 
tiki di-ga yuchesctHi f'aklret chaydn, she sends food A.vith (i.e., by the hands of) 
(her) daughter and son to the fakir. 

mds ako-wdro yd baronuk yd rupaiek taknrH din, the mother gives to the barber 
from herself either a ring or a rupee. 

rdani, ‘ ico Yusuf, chake, ma'i hdlij Jdk 'ate, ' thin, she says, ‘ 0 Joseph, having 
looked, take pity on my state, ’ says she. 

Zuro Khdtunse rdan, ‘ tu-jo md fdakl-d? tu-jo ‘ ind sheil-d ?,* Zura Khatun 
says, ‘ am I balder than you ? am I blinder than you ? ’ (Here Zura l^atun 
is a Avoman.) 

anl jure, kiri waioker, ddse-jo mishte mishte ^funare wale, Yusufet deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, hoAdiig brought fine flowers of many kinds with 
them from the country, give them to Joseph. 
irgdtak ai bdi sharhe theenen, round about they make the twelve figures. 
ek gdnek fdltslj gdnenen, they tie one leg (of the old woman) to a poplar tree. 
duban hilelo kaeh wale fat thenen, they bring the fire of ‘ ispandur ’ to the 
bridegroom, and put it down. 

zurl ddnii sfirij rlenen, they put the ‘zuri’ jiomegranates in the sun. 

■uskunis tom tom gute-jo tiki o mushdt walenen, the relations, each from his OAvn 
house, bring food for that man. 

In the above, note how in the verb raidiki, to say, the letter d as tlie first vowel of 
the termination, as in rdano, thou sayest, rdan or ran, he says, rdani or rdan, she says, 
is drawlingly lengthened to da. This is not uncommon. In such cases, the a\ may be 
part of the termination, thus, rd-ano, rd-an, rd-oni, and so on. Similarly, from khdiki, 
to eat, we have : — 

gaii he khdanen, they er.t together. 
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If the root contains a short vowel, and the stress accent falls upon it, the vowel is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus, from gamiki, to fix, we have, above, gduenen, they tie 
or fix. 

Imperfect. 

akhaiia hula miichho dees to, ten kyin deen, if he used formerly to play polo, why 
does he not play now ? 

ma'i, gunidn hln, ros her chhak tom haslret ek rupai dels bai, it is my belief, he was 
probably giving {i.e., he may have been giving) a rupee a day to his ccok. 

IV 

kos tiki dlgl to, hesheu ttei khds, if any (woman) gave him food, in his anxiety he 
was not eating (it). 

akhana rds reset zidem thees to, mat kyin bdyet thego, if the Governor was doing 
opjjression to him, why did he not make petition to me ? 
ana chaga tlwiker, rese jdres ddrich kdn deenis, while he was saying this, his 
brothers were giving ear at tlie door. 
e kuyer tamdsha theenis, in that country they were holding festival. 
fatu muchhd hai theenis, they were running backwards and forwards. 

Past. 

mas akl pashlgas, T saw it niystdf. 

bald mas plnegas ese-jo ann dshpo mishto him, this horse is bettm’ than the one I 
rode yesterday. 

mas reset regas tus reset hukam del sik jek kom thokun, 1 1 dd him you would give 
him orders what to do. 

mas ri dn man 'uje char pachdr thegas, I made [i.e., brought) the two men face to 
face. 

mas Juk birachich Irak thegas, I made cut (i.e., I cut) the wood crossways. 
gv.mdn bln mas anu bardlet mtiehho tom mazurl degas bai, I f lucy that perhaps I 
gave this coolie his wages before. 

nate degd to, abdm nei too,, subo'u wa, if you dance don’t move from left to right, 
but from right to h>ft. 
tus kie dde rega, Avhy did you speak thus ? 

rese-jo khojen the kie ana kora tus nei theg'a, ask him, ‘ ivhy did u.ot you do this 
deed r ’ 

‘ kham, ’ the hat atego, saying ‘ I will eat, ’ lie put out his hand. 

rds ma-jo khujegu, he enquired from me. 

rds mat regu, he said to me, 

aiuo-majd ekse rego. one among them said. 

zhek mdrC’kdrte ma ratego, mat lei nish, I do not i^novv tor what reason lie 
stopped me. 

anus anu kom dsihaiyo ihegu, he did this deed by acciilent. 

rds anu kom tom ilMidr-ge thego, he did this on his own initiative. 

cheise tiki dde khegl oyani pandi, the woman ate as if she were hungry. 

Wote kds tiki dlgl to, hesJjer nei khds (impex’fect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he did not eat it. Here, according to the paradigm, we should expect degl. 
ajkO'tnajdj gash theiges, we quarrelled among ourselves. 

7caleget to, marbn, Avhen ye have brought him, we shall put him to death. 
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herkhen ami ashpij biila dege, whenever they played polo on this liorse. 
rls ako-majd ger theige, they quarrelled among themselves. 

poni-majd wail, ako-majd sula theige, having gone (some way) on the road, they 
came to terms among themselves. 

9 

Perfect. 

mas tom tumak reset degvmis, I have given him my rifle. 
bala mas tat zhek reganns, what did I tell you yesterday r 

tus‘dam' the saying ‘I will strike,’ you struck {i.e., you struck him 

intentionally). 

tas 0 ashpet dii shal rv.paie degano, you have given two hundred rupees for that 
horse. 

ma'i barao ten mareguno, you have just now killed my husband. 

dernm maii ush mat nei degun, he has not yet given me what he OAves me. 

0 manujo ber-ndhak maregun, he has unjustifiably killed that man, 
os 0 kdm akdsha thegun, he has done that deed ot“ himself. 

ros ma-sd'^tl ash duk boiki kdt thegun, he has made promise to meet me to-day. 

Pluprefect. 

‘ mas dam' the, ne degasus, saying ‘ T will strike,’ I had not struck him {i.e., I 
had not struck him intentionally). 

e khener mat shak but ‘ reset mas mazurl net degusus bai,' at that time my doubt 
occurred (that) perhaps I bad not given to him the hire. 
mas tut regasus, I had said to you. 
pimUko mas dele thegasus, at first I had done thus. 

alcana ros e kui ginbik bechlgus, par ginbik bu'ii sik, if he had Avanted to take 
the land, he could have taken {i.e., bought) it last year. 

Ibtse ashfe chbme asbdb bate khegls, the (she-)fox had eaten all the leather work 
of the horse {i.e., the saddlery). 

Future Perfect. 

mas de baiem, I shall have given. 

mil nifaibike-jo muchhb zariir Jlunshls berdlut mazurl de bale, before I arrive the 
(Munshi Avill certainly have given pay to the coolies. 

Tense of Obligation. 

mas bardlet mazurl dbkunus, I have to "jive the coolie (his) pay. 
tiis (jegarei gdeh dbiki hano (or dbkano), yd rbs dblki han {or dbkun) , \o\x xa.\xs,i 
give the price of the sheep, or he must give. 
ros mat dbkun, iie has to give to me. 

tv pashlgi to, res-ga jddu thbik' 'in (or thbkin), when she saw {i.e., sees) you, she 
too Avill do magic. 

anls mat dbiki have (or dbkane), they liave to give to me. 

The third person singular of this tense may also be u-ed impersonally, as in : — 

0 manujo balci icato, ek rupai eset dbkun, it is neeessary to give a rupee to the 
man who came yesterday. 

dshpe sdrpe ganbkun, it is necessary to shoe the horse. 
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ashpe kure jige hilen, kui'e kerpa thokun, the horse’s hoofs have become long, it 
is necessary to cut them. 

ten buget nei thokim, it is not proper to make a petition now. 
anu kbm ke-zelige thokun, it is necessary to do this work somehow, i.e., this must 
be done somehow. 

mO/S reset regcis tits reset hukam clei sik jek kbm thbkun, I told him you would 
give him orders (as to) what is to be done. 
anesich kdlo vlbkun, it is necessary to put a patch on this (garment). 

Imperative. 

chake, ma'i hdlij jdk ate, having looked, take pity on my state. 
meche kir chake, look under the table. 

amt ^falaie. tits dm ne ehuke, do not plant this apple-tree here. 
kdgazi mechich aji chhure, put the papers down on the table. 
mate zhek tiki cle, give me some bread. 
achdik bbdo nei kame, do not spend so much. 

hute baioe anu sanduke-jo nikhale, take everything out of this box. 
tom shodero-majne-jo du hushidr maniije anu kbmich she, put two intelliijent men 
from amona’ your servants on this pb. 
jap lami shide, strike (him) without warning. 

ann cheler sume tel shak the, make this lamp (lit. in this lamp) full (with) kero- 
sine. 

tus gye waii ladh, do you, having gone, bring water, i.e., go and bring water. 

The following are examples of verbs that omit the final e in the second person 
singular imperative (see p. 352) : — 

jek bicheno to, bich, ask for whatever you want. 
anu kdgaz Sdipe kach ehdn, send this letter to the Sahib. 
achdk gin, kachdk awdjin to, take as much as may be necessary. 
ko dshpo bechino to, har, take whichever horse you want. 

The following are examples of the second person plural : — 

ane rupaie tsbs ako-majd bagd (or samara), divide these rupees among yourselves. 
herkhen ro tcato to, reset tiki ded, whenever he comes, give ye him food. 
iiikaii tbre nikliala, get ye out stumps of wood. 

Khan Sdipei ra ma-kach icaii, tell ye the Khan Sahib to come to me. 
ma'i hukame-jo giichofat ne thea, do not y>- let him go without my orders. 
an use dijbiket short thed, take ye care for its talliu", i.e., that it does not fall. 
niai shaderi thy'a to, tsut bbdi talab dam, serve ye me, (and) 1 will give you much 

0 bndshde pii'^h ical'/d (or toala) to, mdrbn, bring ye that king’s son, and we shall 
kill him. 

The following are examples of the third person : — 

ihaii gbf kbs kurou rdu to, teshij nikhaii rbt, whoever (it may be that) recites the 
Quran in your house, let him come up on to th'' roof and recite (it). 

Khndds nei thbt o dl nei bbt, God grant he may not be there (lit. let God not do, 
let him not be ihere). 
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ek psrda ganon, kse fat u tai jamiat bait, tom chaga tlidt, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit behind it, and (there) let her tell (her) story. 

We have seen above (p. 3ol) that the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses are formed 
from an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -egu, so that we get the forms shid- 
egas, I struck ; shid-egunus, I have struck ; and ^hid-egnsus, I had struck. Root- 
accented verbs (see p. 351), such as chhinoiki, to cut, prefer, however, to substitute I for 
the e of the termination, so that we get forms such as chhln-lgas, I cut, and so on. The 
following are the forms of these three tenses ; — 



Past, I cut, etc. 



SlSGl-LAR. 

Plural. 

Masculine. 

Peminine- 

Conimon Gender. 

1. chhinigas 

chhlnigls 

chhiniges 

2. chhiniga 

chhinlge 

chhiniget 

3. chhinyugo 

chhinigl 

chhinige 


Perfect, I have cut, etc. 


1. chhlnigunus 

chhinlginis 

chhimgenes 

2. chhinigtiuo 

chhhngine 

chhinigenet 

3. chhiidgun 

chhtnigin 

ehhlnigen 


Similarly, the Pluperfect is chhlnlgasm, I had cut, and so on. 

Some verbs, as Avill be seen from the folloAving examples take either e or 7 at option. 

Thus (p. 358), we have dlgas, as well as degas, thigas, as well as thegns, and so on. 
sham hbs7net loete d7gas, I played tennis till evening. 
mas rese zima ginlgas, I went surety for him. 
mas ro jap lamlgas, I seized him without warning. 
mas ko Ian hbiker nei pashlgds, I saw no one pass by. 

tus thega e chokij inas-ga thigas, I did it in the same way that you did (it). Here 
we have the same verb with both e and i in the same sentence. 
kH'hhi tus koere hnniga to, jas ban, as soon as you (have) put on (your) l)oot.s, we 
shall start. 

kekhene-jo tus ro pashiga, bddo jero huluu, since you saw him he has become very 
old. 

kekhentus koui )nishtuk the nei thiglt to, tut t<dab haski nei tham, so long as vou 
did [i.e., ho) not work properly, I will not increase your wages. NA'ith thiga, 
compare thega, a few lines above. 

shuddro shake j tanilgo, he laid hold of the boys’ arm (i.e., the arm of each boy). 
kaikhen rus nid icaioker pashigo, tsak nthilo, when he saw me comiii" he got up. 
alcana ros auu kom nei thigu to, jel-khdndr if he does (lit. did) it again 

iaei), put ye him in pri.son. 

kbs tiki digl to, heserh nei khds (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he did not eat it. 

tn pashigi to, res-ga jadu thbik’ ’in, when she sees (iir. saw) you, she also will do 
magic. 

3 u 
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e cheise sho the woman agreed (to become your wife). 

tsos guche-giichel Yustijet aim lhacho vior kye tlilget. why did you (plural) say 
this evil of Joseph without justiticatiou r 
re ako-sd^ti herlge, they took her with them. 

mas ek mainijv.k ddk-khdiiaet chanlgunus, I have sent a man to the post-office. 
ekhene-jo ane khhi hoslnet mas ro nei pashlgiums, from that time till now I have 
not seen him. 

tv.s tom hate-jo haiek asnt tnshdr damijdr tlugano, you have given us as much 
trouble as you possibly could. 

deuse thaii dl kai-afer herlgnn^ mat fon yashere, iu whatever direction the demon 
has carried off your daughter, show me the way. 
akhaiia rds cheruto paslu net larntgim to, hddo jakvn hau, if, having seen the thief, 
he has not caught (him), he is a great ass. 
kekhen ro gduii, ane khen hosin mat khat nei likhigun, since he went away, he has 
not written a letter to me. 

rlno-majd zid Inn, ketobal ris ako-majd jekek churi ihigen, there is enmity between 
them, because they have committed some theft among each other. 
akhana mas rhet ho thlgasiis to, roloko ma-kach icai sik, if I had sent for him, he 
would have come at once. 

mas ‘ hai ' thlgasus, I had said (/.e., I said .some time ago) ‘ wait ’. 
anese-Jo-ge khachaket md dlgaso to, nei mat shnkur asil. hadst thou given to me an 
even worse (man) than this, I should still (nei) liave been grateful flit, there 
would still have been my thanks). 
ten tiki khigaso, you had just eaten food. 

yer tvs ro poshlguso, ten bodojero bulnn, since you saw him (some time ago), he 
has grown verv old. 

The ^-conjugation. 

In the above examples, we have been dealing with certain root-accented transitive 
verbs that take an 7 in the tenses formed from the old jiast participle. There is another 
group of veihs which always take the letter I throughout all tenses. This group I call 
‘the 7-conjugation.’ Colonel Lorimer mentions the following verbs as belonging to 
this conjugation ; — 

chhii'uiki or chhiboiki, to place, put down, keep (c/. Hindustani lakhnd). 

osloiki, to fill into. 

kaldiki, to abuse, to count. 

v.nidiki, to foster (give milk to) a child. 

hal ttdoiki, to assemble a plough, to make it ready for use. 

The following is a conjugation of the leading forms of chhicbiki 
Present Participle, chhivldje, a-p)acing, placing. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, chhivi, having placed. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall place, I may place, etc. 

Pbiral 

chhiv'tun 
chhiviet 
chhiviea 


Singular. 

1. chhivlnm 

2. chhivie 

3. chhivi 
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Present, I place, I am placing, etc. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Common Gender. 


1. chhiv'iumus 

2. cTiliwleno 

3. chhiclen 


cJihivlomls 

chhivihie 

clihlchi 


chhivlunes 

chhii-iunef 

chhivlenen 


Similarly, the Imperfect is chliiviHsua, I was placing, etc. 

Past, chhiv/gas, I placed, etc., like chhinigas, above. 

Perfect, chhivlgimus, I have placed, like (Minlgunus, above. 

Pluperfect, chhivJgasus, I had placed, like chh'inlgosus, above. 

Imperative, chh'wl, place thou ; chhicla, place ye; chhicwt, let him or them j)lace. 

I have noted the following examples of the use of verbs of this conjugation ; — 
mas ro cikb-kach shadenr chhivlum, I shall keep him near myself in service, i.e., 
I shall take him as a servant. 

dl-ga puch shikdre-jo muchhd shal hat chhivhni, we shall place the girl and the 
boy a hundred cubits in front of the tower. 
tom muchhd chhivJen, he puts (it) down in front of himself. 
ese-aji shuo chhivlenen, they place the boy on the top of it. 

rbs churl the dtltl gb" akb-kach chhivyugo, he kept the stolen cow (lit. taken cow 
having done theft) in his possession. 
anu deger kye the unlgise, how bad you (fern.) reared the goat r 
meche kir chhivl, put (it) under the table. 

akhana rbs anu kbm nei thlgn to, jel-khdndr chhivia, if he does this thing again 
{nei), put ye (him) in prison. 

C* The Intransitive Verb- — The conjugation of the Intransitive Verb differs 
from that of the Transitive Verb only in the tenses formed from the past participle. In 
the transitive verb these are based on an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or ~lgo, 
which is added to the conjugational base obtained by rejecting the termination -biki of 
the infinitive. Thus, from shid-biki, we get the old past participle *shid-ego. 

Intransitive verbs fall into two groups, — original and derivative. An example of 
an original intransitive verb is buj-biki, to go, of which the conjugational base is buj-. 
More often an intransitive verb is derivative, i.e., is derived from some transitive verb bv 
the addition of the suffix -Ij- or -ij- to the transitive conjugational base. Thus, from the 
transitive verb fer-biki, to turn (something) round, we have the derivative intransitive 
yerh ferij-biki ox jerij-biki, to turn round, return. M’e shall see subsequently that this 
suffix -Ij- or -ij- is also regidarly used to form passive forms, and, in fact, it is some- 
times difficult to say whether we are to look upon a given verb as merely intransitive 
or as passive. In the case of intransitive verbs, variants of the suffix -Ij- or -ij- are -dj- 
or -aj-, -ij-, and -dch- or -ach-, but these are of comparatively rare occurrence, and do 
not seem to he used to form passive verbs. Examples are bildjbiki or bilajbiki, to 
melt ; pare biki, to hear; and uchdchbiki or wdjachbiki, to arrive. 

Original transitive verbs form the pa.st participle by adding sometimes -to and 
sometimes -Zo to the conjugational base ; but in making this addition there are many 
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irregularities. Especially, vhen the conpgational base ends in a consonant, this is 
generally ;dropped before -to. Thus, from much-diki, to escape, ve have mu-to. 
Some verbs take only -to, others take only -lo, and others take one or other without 
chanore of meaning. A feiv original verbs take -do instead of -to. 

Eerirative verbs change the j of or -vj- to -do, and in several cases ha\e 

-lo as well as -do. Thus, from fcrljoiki, to turn round, we have ferldo, and from 
bilijf.iki, to move, we have hittdo or bitllo. The few verbs with the suffix -ach-, change 
the ch to -to, as in uchdto from uchdchdiki. 

To illustrate the above remarks, I here give specimens of the formation of the past 
participles of various intransitive verbs: — 

1 . Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to or -do. 


Infinitive. 

Past Participle. 

rmichdiki, to escape. 

mnto or muchido. 

vrhoiki, to run away. 

uohnto or %ichtdo. 

dijoiki, to fall. 

dito. 

iiikhaidiki, to come out. 

nikhdto. 

icaibiki, to come. 

icato. 

Origiral Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -lo. 

biki, to come. 

dlo. 

hbiki, to become. 

bulo or hlgo.^ 

dubt iki, to he unable. 

dnhdlo. 

jbiki, to be horn. 

jdlo. 

pbiki, to make an appearance. 

polo. 

rbbiki, to weep. 

rblo. 

Orisiral Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to {-do) or -lo. 

vtloiki, to rise, 

utlndo or ntlillo. 

choiki. to be delivered (of a child). 

chddl or chdli (feminine). 

tiifaiciki, to arrive. 

iiifato or nifdlo. 

ftiO hbiki, to learn. 

sicludo or slchllo. 

. Eerivative Intransitive Verbs. 

iirjiachbiki or ui hdchblkl. to arrive. 

nth at 0 or nr hat o. 

ckiii'/jbiki, to be cut (of itself). 

chi <10. 

lanljblki, to pass along, die. 

lamdo. 

parvjbiki or pdi'ujbiki, to hear. 

parndo or purudo. 

shumljolki, to be tired. 

shnmllo. 

maniqdjbiki, to be skilled in. 

ntaniipldo or mamipllo. 

1. The billowing are altogether irregular: — 

halbiki or hebiki, to sit. remain. 

bnito or beto. 

dmushbiki, to forget. 

dmmto or dmushllo. 

hujbiki, to go- 

gbn or ganu. 

mir jbiki or miri jbiki, to die. 

wun. 

pachbiki or pajbiki, to ripen. 

pako or pajldo. 


' Note that this verb n ay also he conjugatid as if it were transitive. 
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In all the above, the stress accent is on the syllable preceding the to, do, or lo. 
Thus uchtUo, dUo, slchido, dubdlo. 

The follo'ving verbs, though transitive in English, are in Shina treated as intrausi- 
tives : — dmushbiki, to forget ; pariijoiki, to hear; and. si^hbiki, to learn. 


The personal terminations of the past tense of an intransitive verb, are not the 
same as those of the transitive. They differ in the first and second persons singular 
masculine. Thus : — 




Singular. 

' 

Plueal. 


Masculinp. 


Feminine. 

Common Gender. 


Transitive. i 

Intransitive, | 

1 

j Trans. 

j Intrans. 

Ti-ana. 

1 Intrans. 

1. 

1 

-as 

1 

-us 

! is, ~ls 

! -is, is 

-es 

-es 

2. 

-a ' 

-0 

1 

■e 

; -6 

1 

-et 

■ei 

3. 

-w or -0 1 

-ti or -0 

i 

1 



-e 


It will be observed that the intransitive terminations are the same as those of asiis, 
the past tense of the verb sul)stantive. The case is different with the Perfect and 
Pluperfect teases. Both in transitive and in intransitive conjugations, these are com- 
pounds of the past participle with hanus and asns, respectively. The Intransitive 
conjugation is therefore, in these tenses, the same as the transitive conjugation. 


It will be remembered chat the subject of a trausitive verb is put into the Agent case 
In -s{e). This is not the case with intransitive verbs, the subject of which is put into 
the nominative. 

In order to illustrate the formation of the tenses of an intransitive verb, I here c’ive 
a sketch of the conjugation of the verb hoioiki, to sit : — 

Fat ire and Present Subjunctive, I shall sit, I may sit. baiam, etc., like shidhm. 
Present- I sit, I am sitting, ha'mnns, etc., like shidamns. 

Imperfect- I "'as sitting, buiammus, etc., like shklamnsKs. 


SiSGU LAB. 

Masculine. 

1. belm 

2. beta 

3. beta, heto 


Past- 1 sat, etc. 


Feminine. 

bet is 

bete 

bell 


PlI Bil. 
OeniniiiiJ Gender. 

be'.es 

betet 

bete 


Perfect- 1 have sat. betmius or betmus, etc., like shideynnus, etc. 
Pluperfe'it- I bad sat. betasxs or betmus, etc., like shideyasus, etc. 

Future Perfect- I shall have sat. hate baiem, etc., like elude baiem, etc. 
Tense of Obligation, I have to sit, etc. buidknnus, etc., like shidokioufs, etc. 
Imperative, s^it thou, etc. 

baie or bail, sit thou. baiit or baiyii, eis ve. 

haibt or baiybt, baiut, oaiyiit, or bebt, etc., let him or them sit. 
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The verb biijdiki, to go, is irregular in. some of its forms. Thus : — 
Coniunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, gye, having gone. 


Past, I v ent, etc. 


n 

gas 

gi/^s 

gye‘s 

2. 

gd 

(jye 

gyeH 

3. 

go", gou, gauu 

gyei, gei 




Perfect, I have gone, etc. 


1. 

gdnits 

gye^nes 

gyeanes 

2. 

gdno 

gyefne 

gyeanet 

3. 

gbtin, gauan 

gm 

gyean 



Pluperfect, I had gone, etc. 


1. 

gdsiis 

gye^sis 

gye^sas 

2. 

gdso 

gye^se 

gyehet 

3. 

gbus, gbs 

gls 

gy^s 


Imperative- bo, go thou, ba, buja, go ye. bnjbt, let him or them go. 

The verb tcaibiki, to come, also presents difficulties in conjugation. The following 
are its principal forms : — 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, having come. 
Future and Present Subjunctive, l shall come, I may come, etc. 




SingttUr. 

Plural. 



1. 

warn 

won 



'i. 

wd, ica 

icd,at 



3. 

ICO a 

tcden, min 




Present, I come, I am coming, etc. 




SiNGTTLiE. 


PHEAl. 


Mascuiine. 


Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. 

lodtnus 


wdrnls 

icbnos 

2. 

imano, icdno 

wdine 

lodonet 

o 

waon, icdn 


wdin, icdan' 

icdancH 



Imperfect, I M-as coming, etc. 


1. 

icdmtisus 


tcdniisis 

icbntjses 

2. 

loeiso 


iceise 

tcdeset 

3. 

iceis 


wdis 

wdnisd 

Past, 

I came, etc. 





u-otiis, etc., like bo Hut. 

Perfect, I have come, etc. 

icotvnifs, etc., like bo.iiuntis. 

Pluperfect, I had come, etc. 
icahisus, etc., like boifusus. 

Future Perfect, icoit boitm, etc. I shall have come, etc. 
Tense of Obligation, waibknnus, etc. I have to come, etc. 
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ImperativS) come thou, or, come ye. wot, loawot, let him or them come. 

The above are the forms used in Gilgiti Shina. Tn Puniali, a different verb is 
used, vis .: — 

Infinitive, Oiki, to come. 

Present Participle, Oje, a-coming, coming. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, eii, bavins come. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I siiall come, I may come, etc. 


Smgiilsu' 


Plural. 


eat, dat, at 


Present, I come, I am coming, etc. 


ilagenline. 

1. dmiis, emvs 

2. e no 

3. 


Feminine. 


Imperfect, dmusus, etc., I was coming, etc. 
Past, dins, etc., I came, etc. 

Perfect, dlnnus, etc., I have come, etc. 


Plueal. 
Common Gender. 


d'nef 


Pluperfect, d,lusi(s, etc., I had come, etc. 

Future Perfect, eil halem, etc., I shall have come, etc. 

Tense of Obligation, okmins, etc., I have to come, etc. 

Imperative, e, come thou. «, come ye. dt, let him or them come. 

Although this verb is looked upon as Puniali, the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect are 
also heard in Gilgit. 

The following are examples of the use of regular intransitive verbs : — 

Infinitive. 

kbln-et tan baidik heino to dii tsag ho, stay here as long as you are able to 
stay, {i.e. as long as you can). 

shit oiki sahabich masdiki dubumns, lam unable to sleep because of the aching. 
m'a nifaidike-jo muchhd, before my arrival. 

Gilt'et bi-ga ek tanker nifaidike-kdr, in order to reach Gilgit on the 21st. 

anu kdm sirhdiki-kdr mas mash thamns, I am practising in order to learn this work, 

kds baidiket dish nel deenen, no one gave (her) a place to sit down (/. e. a lodging). 

c/m bashdiket, at striking two, i. e. at two o’clock. 

agdr nishdiket taidr han, the fire is ready to go out. 

ro 0 ashpkh plndiket bljen, he is afraid to ride that horse. 

chdiki asiU, she was about to be delivered (of a child). 

Present Participle. 

rdoti surgo rdje baigen, he sits weeping night and day. 


Conjunctive Participle. 

kaikhen ro uchocht (or iiifail) boitun, at what time he arrived (lit, havirg 
arrived), he sat down. 

tesfiii nikhail rot. having come out on to the roof, let him recite, 
dshinaigo h^t .sheehl muo, being struck accidentally by a stone, he died. 
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Future and Present Subjunctive. 

loshtaiek boslnet uchdchmn, I shall arrive tomorrow. 
ashpe chijote Jcir baiamt I shall sit under the shade of the horse. 
yd Chechdlet bujuni, yd Gizeyer bctiyiim, nel ma mdzei pciiizmoi Jiuiet Giltet 
nifa'mm, whether I go to Chitral or stay in Ghizer, I shall be back m Gilgit 
by the 15th of June. 

mb, Gilter nifaihu bai, I may perhaps reach Gilgit. 
ese fatit tai jamdat bail, thy wife will sit behind it. 

Present. 

^fasl-jo nei bljiimm, I am not afraid of hanging {i. e. being hanged.) 
dpi dpi satdr hashumus, I play the guitar a very little. 
mb ash biila chakoiket bujdik dubumiis, I cannot go to-day to watch polo. 
mas bandik dubumus, I cannot put it (a coat) on. 

ami kom thdiki mb nei panijumiis, I do not hear {/. e. understand) how to do this 
work. 

mb ten Shind stchnmiis, 1 am now learning Shina. 
achdk gin kaehdk atodjin to, take as much as is necessary. 

ai jago-jo o shuo ddr gye haiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sits 
down. 

hula doik dnbeen, he cannot play polo. 

ashmuo beriz^er kui buter koner Jen, in the eighth year a famine appears (lit. is 
born) in all countries. 

herkhen ana ashpij hida dege to, kndtjen, whenever they have played polo on this 
horse, it goes lame. 

Shdtire Perl kuyer nifaien, he arrives in Shafira Peri's country. 
hoshe-jo niklidan, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his senses). 
ro mishto he parnjen-a, does he hear well r 
ashpo/at at yaiyen, the horse walks backwards. 

0 ddsei rhvper nifaiencn, they come to the edge of that plain. 

IVe liave feminine forms of the third person singular in 
tsupush tie tom got ha tin. having become grieved, she .sits in her own house. 
ek kdyeker nifaun, she arrives in a certain country. 
pbnich yailn, she proceeds along the road. 

Imperfect. 

gote-Jn fata haies, he was sitting behind the house. 
tame kir sees, he was sleeping under the tree. 

Past. 

ana komich manap'/das, I am skilled in this work {manapljoiki). 
zhek ta.s raiitak mb pbradas, I have heard what you said {pcii'ajoiki. Ilailtak is 
past participle passive with the suffix k of unity) (see p. 373). 
ash haldtet ma-kach wa. Dabdto to,chel hajet tea, enme to me this evening. If 
you cannot, come early tomorrow morning {dahhiki). 
here shumdo to, Inkak shii the, if at any time you get tired, take a little rest 
{shumijoiki). 
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tus nei raid-sinet m'a ne liarudunvs ro nf'huto, until you told me, I haven’t {i.e, 
liadn’t) heard that he ran {i.e. had run) away {urhoiki). 
kciikhen ros ma loaioikee pasJiigo, tsak uthllo, when he saw me coming, he got up 
(lit /wiki). 

Haiabdn, tom cli-pucho-sd"‘ti, md-mdlo-sa/^tl, tom gider khuslidnlo-sd‘ti baito, 
Haiaban abode happily in his home with his children and parents {baiyoiki). 
jauidh cldiki chibdlo, he could not give an answer (diihoiki). 
teshi ajono kirte dito, he fell down from the top of the roof (dijdiki). 
ro tsago dayjer lamdo, he passed through the garden {lanljbiki) . 
ro nm-jo mmkho nifdto, he arrived before me (nifaidiki). 
jtinek hate kiro niklidto, a snake came out from under the clone {nikhaidiki). 
ina'i hlr pdlo, in my understanding it came into existence, i.e. I understood 
(pdiki). ( Hlr is locative I of hyuo or hiuio, the heart, mind). 
kesai mdk dlak e pan daper icail, pfut the rdlo to, cheruto o han, if any one’s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it [i.e. the 
suspended corpse), we])t (i.e. w'eeps), that person is the thief [rddiki). 
kaise shishich betl to, bddshd piadw, on whosesoever head she sat (ke. the hawk 
may alight), him we shall take as king (baiyoiki). 
ro waidiker biite Jak tsak iithile, on his coming all the people stood up ( iithdiki). 

Perfect. 

rese ndm m'a dmutimus, I have forgotten his name (dmushdiki). 
tus nei raid-sinet m'a ne parudunus ro iichuto, until you told me, I haven’t (i.e, 
liadn’t) heard that he had run away (porujdiki, urJidiki). 
tu shimllitno to, dUek shu the, if you have become tired, rest a little (sJ^umljoiki). 
kaikhen ro uchatun baitun, when he (has) arrived he (has) sat down (uchachdiki, 
baiydiki). 

bate-jl lei ditun ; gumdti bln kakas gala dito buliin, blood has fallen on the stone, 
(so) the partridge has probably been wounded (dijdiki, bdiki). 
anese achlilur fuk pdlun, cataract has made its appearance on his eyes (i.e. he has 
cataract) (pdiki). 

a't'hana ros Shind slrfiUun to, kyin mori Shind ros nei flteen, if he has learnt Shina, 
why does he never speak it - (slrhdiki). 

cliei clidlln, midaiek jdlin, the woman has given birth, and a child has been born 
(i.e. the noman has given birth to a briby girl) {chdiki, jdiki). 
ane ball katdrgl clihinltl, akl nei chhldln, this rope was severed with a knife ; it was 
not severed of itself, (clihlndiki, to cut (transitive) ; clilitnl jdiki, to become cut, 
to cut (intransitive). Chlunlto is the past tense passive of chhlndiki, while 
chhido is the past tense intransitive). 

feshij sugomich chuue shuddre baiten, small children have sat down (t.e. are 
seated) on the roof at the smoke-hole (baiyoiki). 

Pluperfect. 

keklien m'a dl baitusus, du manuj'e hai llidje wale, while T had sat down (i.e. was 
seated) there, two men came running up (baiyoiki). 
kid daper haitiis, he had sat down (i.e. was seated) on the top of the wall 
(baiydiki). 


■'3 E 
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Future and Present Subjunctive- 

loshtaiek boslnei uchdchum, I shall arrive tomorrow. 
ashpe chijote hir baiam, I shall sit under the shade of the horse, 
yd Chechdlet biijnm, yd Gizerer baiyinn, net ma mdzei panzmoi Junet Giltet 
nifakim, whether I go to Chitral or stay in Ghizer, I shall be back m Gilgit 
by the 1.5th of June. 

ma Gilten mfalem bai, I may perhaps reach Gilgit. 
ese fafn tai jamdat bait, thy wife will sit behind it. 


Present. 

^fasi-jo nei bljiimiis, I am not afraid of hanging {i. e. being hanged.) 
dpi dpi mtdr hashumus, I play the guitar a very little. 
maash hula chalediket bujoik (hibutnus, I cannot go to-day to watch polo. 
mas bandik dubmmis, I cannot put it (a coat) on. 

ami kom thoiki ma nei pai'vjnmiis, I do not hear {i. e. understand) how to do this 
work. 

ma ten Shind siehnm us, 1 am now learning Shina. 
achdk gin kachdk aiodjin to, take as much as is necessary. 

ai ja go-jo o shuo ddr gye baiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sits 
down. 

hula doik dubeen, he cannot play polo. 

ashmuo berlzher kui buter koner Jen, in the eighth year a famine appears (lit. is 
born) in all countries. 

heekhen anu askpij hula dege to, kudljen, whenever they have played polo on this 
horse, it goes lame. 

Shdfire Perl kiiyer nifoien, he arrives in Shatira Perl's country, 
hdslie~jo nikhdon, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his senses). 
ro mishto he parujen-a, does he hear well r 
hshpo fatiit yaiyen, the horse walk< backwards. 

0 ddsei clmper nifaienen, they come to the edge of that plain. 

Pde have feminine forms of the third person 'singular in : — 
tsupush he tom got hailn. having become grieved, she sits in her own house. 
ek kuyeker ntfaiin, she arrives in a certain country. 
pbntch yavin, she proceeds along the road. 


Imperfect- 

gote-ju fatu haien, he uas .sittine: behind the liouse. 
tiivie kir sees, he was sleeping under the tree. 


Past. 

anu kuinich man’ipldus, I am skilled in this work (momipljoiki). 
zh'ek tns railtuk ma parudus, I have heard what you said [parujbiki. Itanlnk is 
past participle passive with the suffix k of unity) (see p. 373). 
ash haldt'et ma-kach w«, Jhibdio to, rhet hr jet tea. come to me this evening. If 
you cannot, come early tomorrow mornin" {ditbbiki). 

here shumllo to, Inkuk shd the, if at any time^ you get tired, take a little rest 
{shamljbiki). 
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tm nei I'aid-sinet mii ne parudmws ro until you told me, I haven’t (*.e. 

hadn’t) heard that he ran {i.e. had run) aavay {tirhdiki). 
kaikhen ros ma icaioiker pashlgo, tsak utkilo, when he saw me coming, he got up 
(uthdiki). 

Saiabun, tom di-pucho-sd'^tl, )nd-mdlo-sd‘‘tl, tom gutei’ kimshdn'/o-sd'ti baito, 
Haiaban abode happily in his home with his children and parents (baigdiki). 
jawdb ddiki dnbdlo, he could not give an answer (dnhoiki). 
feshi ajoni kirfe dito, he fell down from the top of the roof (dijoiki). 
ro tsago daper lanldo, he passed through the garden {lanljoiki). 

)'o mn-jo muchho nifdto, he arrived Vjefore me (nifaidiki). 
junek bate kiro nikhdto, a snake came out from under the ctane {nikhaidiki). 
mai hi)' pdlo, in my understanding it came into existence, i.e. I understood 
{pdiki). ( Hi)' is locative I of hguo or hlico., the heart, mind). 
kesai ))idk dlak e pan dape)' v:ail, pfid the rdlo to, che)'uto o han, if any one’s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it [i.e. the 
suspended corpse), wept {i.e. weeps), that person is the thief {)'ddiki). 
kaise shishich betl to, bddshd on whosesoever head she sat (i.e. the hawk 

may alight), him we shall take as king {baiydiki). 
ro maidiker Mite jak tsak uthlle, on his coming all the people stood up ( uthdiki). 

Perfect. 

rese )idm ma dmutunus, I have forgotten his name {dmushdiki). 

tus nei )'aid-sinet ma ue pai'udunvs )'0 iichuto, until you told rr-e, I haven’t {i.e. 

hadn’t) heard that he had run away {pa)'ujdiki, urhdiki). 
tu shvm'duno to, dUek shu the, if you have become tired, rest a little {ahvmtjdiki), 
kaikhen to uQhatun baitun, when he (has) arrived he (has) sat down {iichachdiki, 
baiydiki). 

batd-jl lei ditun ; gumdn bln kdkas gala dito bulun, blood lias fallen on the stone, 
(so) the partridge has probaldy been wounded {dijoiki, bdiki). 
anese achliho'/uk pdlun, cataract has made its appearance on his eyes {i.e. he has 
cataract) {pdiki). 

aKhana ros Shind slahllun to, kyin mo)'i Shiiia )’os net theeii, if he has learnt Shina, 
why does he never speak it {sirhdiki). 

chei chdlln, mulaiek jdlin, the woman has given birth, and a child has been born 
{i.e. the noman has given birth to a baby girl) {chdiki, jdiki). 
a)ie ball katd)'gl chhiuitl, akl nei chhldln, this rope was severed with a knife ; it was 
not severed of itself, {chhlndiki, to cut (transitive) ; chlmiljdiki, to become cut, 
to cut (intransitive). ChlfDilto is the past tense passive of chhl)idiki, while 
chhldo is the past tense intransitive). 

teshij sugomich chu)ie shuddre baiten, small children hove s.at down (i.e. are 
seated) on the roof at the smoke-hole {baiydiki). 

Pluperfect. 

kekhen ma dl baitusus, du manuje hai thdje icate, while T had sat down {i.e. was 
seated) there, two men came running up {baiydiki). 
kilt daper baitus, he had sat down {i.e. was seated) on the top of the wall 
{baiydiki). 

VoL. I, Pakt I. 
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shiicldr asul, in shiimiltis ni>' aten, he was (only) a hoy, and so he liad become tired 
and fell asleep (shumijoiki). 

konkoro the baites, they had sat down {i.e. were seated) round about {baiymki). 

Imperative. 

Ill an bail ro mi loaid-sinet, sit down (7 p. remain) here till he comes. 
ajet nikhu, climb up {^uikhaioiki) . 

Ibko urhh, flee ye at once {uchdiki). 
ddniadd baiyd, sit ye down round about. 

rhet ra, twin han, dl beyiit, tell him to stay where he is (lit. where he is, there let 
him sit down). 

maii jek 'perwa nish yd ro miridt yd jotio muchot, 1 do not cave Avhether he lives 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let him escape alive). 

The following are examples of the use of some irregular intransitive verbs : — 

1. bujoiki, to go. 

anese hnjoiket rok nish, he does not intend to go. 

ai jayo-jo o shuo ddr yye baiyen, the lad, having gone far from those people, sits 
down. 

bujoiker an} biitot kule den, on (their) going away, he gives them all grain- 
v.a ro rnkhsatlj bujoik been, no tn, neither you nor he can go on leave. 
denim nei bujo-sin tu nui-kach wa hukorn ymdiket, before you start (lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to get an order. 
m'a ok} biijn.in, I shall go myself. 

akJiona ro an asul to, ro jer buje sik, if he were here, he would 1)0 very angry 
(lit. he would go into anger). 
ma-ga tu bon, you and I shall go. 

tu Giltet bujeno-a'r awa, Giltet bujumns, are you going to Gilgit ? yes, I am 
going to Gilgit. 

deo akot.jek khdik-kdr, jelet bujen, the Dev goes off by himself to the jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kaclidk deze-jo Zidekha zinddnet buj'in, in the course of a few days, Zulaikha 
goes to the prison. 

chdr hutes, cherute mdr-ginl, zhataier drn hujenen, at tlie thief’s sayin", all the 
four get into the bag. 

Jlir Ship ^agirei ma-kach wato ; nei tn ma teniset btijiimusns, the Mir of Xagir 
came to see me ; otherwise, I would have gone l note the use of the imper- 
fect j to (play) tennis. 
chukaii bujeiso, you Avere going uphill, 
bic.hciket yds, I Avent off to beg. 

tu ino ga to, anu dua raibje tom janidate-wdr ^fu the, when you go (lit. went 
Irom here, repeating this spell, blow toAvards your Avife. 
ro ako-shd gd\ he went off of his oavu Avill {i.e. Avithout permission i . 
dut puQhei alar gov, the milk went into the boy’s mouth. 
siVet gavit, ho Avent for a walk. 

paisa butl waii mukhij gei, all the money (fem.) Avent on the face of tlie Avaters 
{i.e. Avas Avasted). 
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■ma Gillt mfcdoike-jo miirhho ro goun bai, he may have left before I reach 
Gilgit. 

wea-kdr goun (or ganon), he lias gone for water. 

of^anci ro chhiit bid to, ma gge haieni,\i\ie comes late, i shall have gone, 
pon fat the abbm nei bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 
yer bd, go ye on forward. 

char bute zhataier ciru buja, all four of you go inside into the bag (/.<'. get 
into it). 

yd ro Childset bvjot yd ro Gilte beyot, yd miiGiho yd fata resei dushmonls ro 
maren, let him go to Chilas or let him stay in Gilgit (i.e. whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. mirljbiki, or mirjdihi, to die. 

■alcana ro niirlje to, rese pdrji, rese disher Rd bail sik, if he were to die, his son 
would become Eaja in his place. 
beshak ro mirljei, of course he will die. 

'mas dam' the ne degasus ; dshinaiyo bat sAecAi wmo, I bad not struck (him) 
saying ‘I Avill strike ’ {i.e. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit by a stone 
be died. 

doik ro muim, the giver (or delitor) has died. 

mat lei niah ro nmiin-a, jbno han, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 
‘ has he died ?, is alive ?’). 

akhana muus to, rese pi'ch rese disher Rd baii sik, if he iiad died, his son would 
have become Eaja in his pUrce. 

akhana ro b chhdre-jo nere goun to, ekhener-akl mmts bai, if he has fallen from that 
cliff, be must have died on the sjiot. 

3. toaibiki and biki, to come. 

ani jdre, kiri loaibiker, ddse-jo mifhti mishti pt'nnare toale, Yusufet deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, liaving brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the country, give them to Joseph. 

dru waibike-ju miichhb ddre-ji dan dan the, before coming in knock at the door. 
md Childset tcaib-sin than gumdn bln ro aidker GiUet nifaii bai, by the time I 
arrive at Chilas, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 
derlj wail kirte ho thin, coming to the window she calls dowm. 

Ibshtai tu-kach team, I siiall coma to you tomorrow. 

iu an baii ro nei tcaio-sinef. Ro Ibko iraii, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. u[) to the time he does not come). He will come soon. 
be rese nierdket kye-be icbn, why should we come to ids court? 
tu shabdk dnbaii, ma jlrijl wdniiis, yo\x 'wiW ^\i here a little, I am coming back 
{i.e. stay here, I shall return). 
tu ina-sdati wdano, yd ne, are you coming with me or not- r 
iu herchhak ma-kach icdno, you are always coming to me. 

rlnofatu rbs-ga hai the got wan, he too, running after them, comes to the house. 
dashtamiis anus hai thegun, anesei hn.sk (fern.) wdan', he looks as if he had run, he 
is breathing so (lit. I know be bas done runninur, his panting comes). 
Astbrlje Giltet wdanen kulo harbik'e-kdr, the AstOrls come to Gilgit to buy grain. 

3 E 
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loshtaiek tu watoto, mas tut ek rupoi damns hai, if you come (lit. came) to-morrow^ 
perhaps I shall give (lit. am giving) you a rupee. 

0 manujo balh wato, ek rupai esef dokun. give a rupee to the man who came 
yesterday (lit. the man came yesterday, to him a rupee is to be given). 
tut dam'ijdr (I'eni.) icatl to, ann ^furgo dai, if trouble comes (lit. came) to you, 
burn this feather. 

kekhtn md dl fjaitusas, du maimje hai tho-je tcate, while 1 Avas seated there, two 
men came runnin <4 up. 

ti( ash ijcatuno? ne. Laid tcationis, have you come to-day? no, I have come 
yesterday. 

7'ds biiyet thbiket icatim, lie has come to make a petition. 

akhaiia I'esei shdl (fern.) watin to, reset kicinen de, if he gets fever (lit. if his fever 
has come), give him quinine. 

ash rdji bute Gilit derwaten, to-day all the rajas have come into Gilgit. 
ma ge aiiese-kdr watusus, I too had come for this purpose. 

keset lei nush, ro kono tvaftis, ro koihte go'", no one knows (lit. to any one it is 
not known) whence he came (lit. had come), or whither he went. 
bar dez gon ma-kach waidkun, every day (lit. every day v'cnt) you must come to 
me. 

ash baldiel ma-kach wa ; dubdlo to, chel hvjet tea, come to me this evening ; if you 
can’t, then come earlv to-morroiv morning. 

‘ btite iialct ma-kdth ted, all come to me together. 

reset t^abar the, ma-kach tedt, tell idrn to come to me. 
ro-ga wenebt, let him also come. 

djo wdicbt, yd ne wdwbt, ma zeriir derut btijv.m, wheihet it rains or not (lit. let 
rain come or let it not come), I am certainly going out. 
ajonb dshihaiyo ek batek dlo, suddenly a stone came down from aliove. 
shishak-gini faklrek dlun, a faqir has come with {i.e. carrying) a head. 

D- The Passive Voice>-“A transitive verb may be put into the Passive Voice by 
adding -ij- or -tj- to the root. Thus, shidbiki, to strike, shidijbiki, to he struck. The 
employment of -Ij- or -ij- depends on the stress accent. Por instance, in shidijbiki 
the accent is on the b, and therefore we have -ij-, ivith thei short, but in sljidfjum, I shall 
be struck, the accent is on the -ij-, and therefore ue have the I long. The passive verb 
so obxained is then conjugated like a derivative intransitive verb in -fjbiki. It thus 
occurs that it is often difficult to say Avhether a given verb in -fjbiki is intransith'e or 
passive. In a few verbs there is, however, a difference of form. Colonel Lorimer gives 
the folloAving ; — 

mirbiki, mirjbiki, or mirijbiki, to die. 

mhrbiki, to kill (causal). 

mdrijbiki, to be killed (passive of cansahn 

nikhaibiki, to get out of. 

nikhalbiki, to turn out, extract (causal). 

■nikfilijbiki, to be turned out, extracted, etc. (passive of causal). 

Tlie verb to cut, has both for its intramsitive (to cut, become 
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cut of itself) and for its passive (to be cut by some one) forms, l)at these differ in tbe 
past participle. Thus : — 

cliMmjen, cuts (of itself) (intr.), or it is being cut (by some one) (pass.). 
chhldo, it cut (of itself), it broke (intr.). 
chhlnito, it was cut (by some one) (pass.). 

We Lave seen (p. 3G4) that most intransitive ^erbs in -fjoiki form tbe j)ast 
participle in -do. Thus, ferljoiki, to turn round, has ferido. Passive verbs generally 
form their past participles in -to. not -do, as in chhlnito, above, l)ut the termination 
-do is sometimes used. 

The past participle is frequently used as a simple adjective, a<in chlunltl ball, the cut 
rope. When the -to of the past participle is changed to (/.c. uith the suffix of 
unity added), the word becomes a substantive, as in thituk (from thoiki), a (or the) 
thing done, an act; railluk, a (or the) thing said, an injunction. 

As in Indian languages, the use of the passive voioj is rare, and tbe only examples 
that I ha\e noted are all in tenses for.ued from the past participle, although 1 know of 
no prohibition to the use of the other tenses The following is a list of passive form.s 
that have been noted by me : — 

t; 

Active. Passive. 



Infinitive. 

Faj: ]«rticiplt'. 

chhlnoiki, to cut (somethinit). 

clihlnijoiki 

chhln'/to 

dbiki, to give, to strike. 

dijdiki 

dlto 

raioiki, to sav. 

raiijdiki 

rail to 

shidblki, to strike. 

ski dijdiki 

shidlto 

thoiki, to do, make. 

thijdiki 

thlto 

kamdiki, to spend. 

kamijdiki 

kamldo 

mdrdiki, to kill. 

marijdiki 

mdrldo 

pdldiki, to rub on. 

palijdiki 

patldo 


'the following are examples of the use of these passive verbs in tenses formed from 
the past participle : — 

one bnl'i katdr-gl chhlnltl, aki nei chhldln, this rope was cut with a knife ; it did not 
cut {i.e., break) of itself. 

o gala dlto pacnlo he yaiyeii, he walks as if he were wounded (lit. beins like a 
wounded person). 

ro Mir kdipe shadare hate-jo turi-glni shidltun, he has been beaten by the Mir 
Saliib’s servant with a whip. Here we have an example of the ruh that 
when a personal agent is expressed in connexion with a passive verb, this is 
done by the aid of the phrase ‘ hate-jo 1)y the hand of. 

Mir Sdip tom sliadare zhek thltiij ( = fhlto aje) ^'fitlk had, tiie Mir Sahib was 
displeased at something which his servant had done (lit. displea.sed Oj 
something done of the servant). 

achdk hodo kamdiki ne asid. Mas jek tham ? Gute-kdr kamldo, you should not 
have spent so much. MTiat am I to do? It was expended for the liouse 
(hold). 

ro dirn-gl m'arido, he was killed by a bullet. 
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koeri-J tok palldmi, (your) boots are muddy (lit. mud is smeared on the boots). 
zJiek t'ls raiituk ma parudus, I have heard what you say. Note here that tus is 
in the agent case, although raiituk is passive. This is the rule in such cases. 
Kh'udaie shukur thaii thlttik, thanks he Thine, O God, for what Thou hast done. 
Here, by an alternative idiom, thaii is in the genitive. 

E- The Causal Voice- — a. causal verb is made by adding the syllable er or ar (or, 
when the accent falls on it, er) to the root of the primary verb. If the root ends in a 
vowel, the contiguous vowels usually coalesce, but the typical r remains unchanged. If 
the prunary verb is intransitive, the causal formed from it is usually an active causal, 
as in mkhaidiki, to come out, causal nikhairdiki, to cause to come out, to take out. If 
the primary verb is transitive, the causal usually implies the passis e nf the primary 
verb, as in mardiki, to kill, causal marardiki, to cause to be killed, to have killed. 
There are, as in India, some irregular causals. One of these is mardiki, to kill, just 
mentioned, which, itself is the causal of mirbiki, to die. Another is nikhaidiki, to 
emerge, causal nikhaidiki, to extract, beside nikhoirdiki, to cause to emerge. Nikhaidiki 
has, itself, a double causal nikhalerdihi, to cause to be extracted. I have no record of 
other irregular causals, out they probably exist. 

In some cases double causals may be formed by doubling the -er-. Colonel 
Lorimer g'ves the following example : — 

pachdiki, to ripen, to be in the process of being cooked, to cook (intr.). 
causal pacherdiki, to cook (something), as in tun ten iikl pachere, cook some food 
now. 

double causal pachererdiki, to cause to be cooked, as in tns ten tiki tom shaderb 
hofe-jo paclibrere, have some food now cooked by your servant. 

The following are examples of causal verbs ; — 

Primary verb. Causal verb. 


bandiki, to cloihe (oneself). 

cheldiki, to proceed. 

ddiki, to give. 
aandiki, to fix. 

(jindi ki to take, buy. 
kudijoiki, to be lame. 
khdiki, to eat. 

mirdiki, to die. 
mardiki, to kill. 
nikhaidiki, to emerge. 
nikhaidiki, to extract. 
pldiki, to drink. 


fafihdiki, to see. 
raidiki, to say, to recite. 


banerdiki, to put (clothes on another 
per.son). 

chelerdiki, to cause to proceed, to carry on 
(affairs). 

derdiki, to cause to be given, to put. 
gnnerdiki, to cause to be fi.xed. 
ginerdiki, to cause to be bought. 
kuderdiki, to lame. 

khaierdiki, to give (food) to be eaten, to 
feed. 

mardiki, to kill. 

marardiki, to cause to be killed. 
nikhairdiki, to cause to emerge. 
nikha'erdiki, to cause to be extracted. 
plerdiki, to give to be drunk, to give to 
drink. 

pasherdiki, to cause to be seen, to show. 
reirdiki, to cause to be said, to cause to be 
recited. 
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sioiki, to sew. 
shidoiki, to strike. 
thoiki, to do. 
waldiki, to bring. 


merbiki, to get sewn. 

shiderbiki, to have (a person) beaten. 

therbiki, to cause to be done. 

icalerbiki, to cause to be brought, to obtain. 


The following are examples of tlm use of these causal verbs ; — 

Jihrdll tom chande-jo mishte mishte chhlle nikhale, Yusufet baneren, Gabriel, 
having taken fine clothes of various kinds from his pocket, puts (them) on 
J oseph. 

anl ashrajle ginl ane jerls tbm giitei kbm miyhtnk the chelerln, taking i\\Q ashrafis, 
the old woman carries on the affairs of her house well. 

ten Ibilyo ashpich tllen derbkun, now the saddle is to be put on the red horse {i.e^ 
have the red horse saddled now). 

(tnese-Jo fatu mas tom hshpo sdrpe ganeruni, in future I shall have shoes fixed on 
my horse {i.e. I shall have him shod). 

ani khachl bam mat gineregiino, you have made this worthless mare bought to me 
(i.e., you liave made me buy it). 

anu ashpo tus kudereguno, you have lamed this horse. 

yer the ashpet icaii plere, fata baspur khaiere, first make water to be drunk to 
the horse, afterwards make grain to be eaten to it (i.e. tiist water the horse, 
then feed it). 

j*bs JUir Sdipe shadare hate-jo tnmake dldu-gi (or difu-gl) ako nutro rego, he has 
had himself killed with a gun-bullet by the IMir Sahib's servant. 

romas tom tsage-jo nikhairum, I will make him get out of my garden. 

ro mas torn tsage-jo nikhaleriim, I will have him removed from my garden. 

ashpo cho the, herl mnich, mas tut wail pieram, gallop your horse, bringing it to 
the river, and I will give you water to drink. 

reset pashere am kbm zhek chukuj then to thei, show him how to do this job (lit. 
show him how one does it, so tliat he may do it). 

chiino barbt shimho hiwo-gl katima reireuen, tliey cause to young and old the creed 
to be recited with a sincere heart (i.e. they made y’oung ai.d old recite it). 

mas akb-kdr chhlle derzle hate-jo siernmus, I am having clothes sewn for mvself 
by the tailor. 

alcana fits ana. kbm thega to, mas tv. kuri shideram, if you do this, 1 Aviil have you 
severely l)eaten. 

tvs tool hate-jo baiek asal tvshdr damijdr theregano, you have caused me as much 
trouble as possible. 

cherutus ajbni chelak-gi ma sharminda therego, the thief (has) caused me (to be) 
ashamed {i.e. has put me to shame) by an extraordinary trick. 

mas ten-aki e chei tut shb theram, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
yovr. 

ma-kdr Kashgdre-jo ros ek mishto ashpo loaleregan, he has had brought {i.e. 
obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 


I 
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V. INDECLINABLES.-T>e negative particle is ne, ite, iiei, or iiei, not. It may 
also be used to mean ‘ is not as in ane mail dl ne, this is not my daughter. Ihe same 
words are used to mean ‘no’. A stronger negative is neya, not at all, or ‘ O, no . 
‘ Y es ’ is moa. ‘ Neither . . . nor ’ is na . . . na. 

The word for ‘ and ’ or ‘ both . . . and ’ is ga or ge. It is used enclitically after 
the first of the conjoined members, and may be repeated after the second. Colonel 
Lorimer gives as examples : — ma-ga tii bon, I and you shall go ; ma-ga ro-ga haiya bon, 
both I and he shall go. The same word is also used with the meaning of ‘and also ’ 
‘too ’ as in Jclno ashpo icale, loilo-ga icale, bring the black horse, and also bring the bay. 

We have seen above (p. 351) that when the particle h is appended to the future 
tense of a verb, it gives it a subjunctive force. This particle is also employed to indicate 
direct interrogation, when there is no definite interrogative word in the sentence. In this 
case it is usually appended to the last word in the sentence, which is generally the 
verb, as in tu Giltet bujeno-a, are you going to Gilgit ? If there is an alternative, it 
is usually appended only to the first element, as in ro tcatun-a, nei watun, has he come 
or not ? 

The particle to is of very frequent occurrence in Shina, and is, I believe, the same as 
the termination ’ta of the polite present imperative of Kashmiri, as in louchh-ta, please 
to see, or, as we should say in English ‘just see’. In Shina it is put at the end of the 
phrase, i.e. generally immediately after the verb, and its effect seems to be to give a 
slight element of hesitation or doubt to the whole clause. Thus, onl paisa fash bil to, 
nei jek thdn, (when) this money became (i.e. is) expended, then what shall we do ? 
Note that to does not here mean ‘then ’, as we might think from the analogy of Hindi. 
That word is supplied by nei, which is here an adverb of time with that meaning. The 
to belongs to the first clause, and here really means ‘ when ’, with the additional idea of 
uncertainty as to how long the money will last. Or, again, it may, like the English sufhx 
‘ -ever ’ be employed to give an indefinite force to an interrogative pronoun, as in mh 
kbs paida thegun to, o Dabonse mat rizekden, whoever has created me, that Lord gives me 
my daily food. But to most often occurs in the protasis, or if-clause, of a conditional 
sentence, the word ‘if’ being indicated at the beginning of the clause by alcana. Thus, 
oMana j'dsdde man to, Mkalte rdan, if he speaks so, he lies. Sometimes is omitted, 

and the whole burden of the ‘if’ is thrown upon the to, as in oijano hano to, f.ut khnrma 
bodo I'inm, if you are hungry, I will throw down lots of dates for you. 

If the conditional sentence is such a one as we would require the use of ‘ would ’ 
or ‘ Avould have ’ in English, the word sik is appended to the apodosis, or then-clause, 
as in alcana ro muo to, rese puch rese disher Bd baii sik, if he died, his son would 
tiecome Ilaja in his place. Or again, oMiana mms (sik) to, rese purfi rese disher ltd 
baii sik, if he had died, his son would have become Kaja in his place. As in the last 
example, sik may sometimes also be optionally inserted in the protasis, without affecting 
the meaning. 

From several of the above examples, it may be noted that there is a marked 
tendency in Shina to put the verb of the ])rotasis in the past indicative, where we. in 

English, should use the present indicative or the phrase ‘ were to ’ or the auxiliarv 
‘ should ’. 
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Sometimes, but much more rarely, io is used, as in Hindi, to introduce a new 
article in a sequence. In such oases it begins, not concludes a clause, and may be 
translated, as in Hindi by ‘ then Thus : — 

fat chuper hddshds ‘ Khndaiya, one kacherek hot ’, the, dam den ; to aidko-majd 
hddslide jamdat dn-an the kachere bin, finally, the king saying' O God, may 
this woman become a mule ’, blows (towards hei’) ; then, on this (or 
‘ thereupon ’, aidko-majd), the king’s wife, saj'ing ‘ hee-haw becomes a 
mule. 


I owe the following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son into Shina, to the 
kindness of Colonel Lorimer. It was made by Sarfaraz, son of Bakhtawar, a Kachatei 
Yashkun of Gilgit, and was revised by Colonel Lorimer. Attention must he drawn to 
the laxity in regard to vowel soimds, to which, especially in the conjugation of verbs, 
reference has been made on p. 352 ante. In several instances, the spelling of declen- 
sional and conjugational forms in this specimen will be found to differ slightly from 
those given in the preceding pages. There is, however, nothing which need cause 
difficulty. 


3 F 
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Dard Group. 
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SHIN A. 

{^Lieuteuaiit-Colonel D. L. H. Lorimer, €,1^11., 1923. 

Ko-manujakaii du dare asil. Chuiic puchse malet I’ego. 

Of-o-cerldiii-inoii tico sons icere. The-smoU sou to-the-fathej' said. 

‘ ala bal)o. thaii-jabe-jo jek baguk mat uifaien-to mat de,’ 

‘ O father, froiu-thii-proprrty ichat a-share to-me may-arrive to-me nice,' 

then. ^Lalus; turn jap clarut i;amarpgu. Xe liudo 

he-sans. The-father his-owu property to-the-sous divided. Then many 

dezi iTiaja ne gye^s, cbCino puchse tom 

days iu-the-iuidst not had-yone, the-smaJJ son his-oicn 

buto-jelc gati the {or siimlej dur-kuyeket 

every-what (i.c. eceryfhiny) collected ha ciny-mude (or havi)aj-colJected) to-a-far-covniry 

jas be gbu. Ne al tom jap 

set tiny-out ttaviny-hecome went. Then there his-own projtertji 

kbacho-yaiyoiki-'je iiaiego. Nei kare-ge jek bano biito 

on-had-proceediny he-tost (i.e. wasted ). Then as-soon-as what is <d\ 

karanogiis-to, e-kuyer kCiri koiier polo {or wato). Dugunyo 

he-had-expended, in-t hat -country strony fainine occurred (or came). Ayain 
lie ro yucho bulo ; e-kuy^ ek-manujeke-kaebi gou. 

then he destitute became', of-thal-eoimtry to-beside-a-)nan he-went. 
Rbs ro tbm-cl.iechur suri ehararoiket chanigii. Ne r^se-biei 

Sc him in-tiis-own-fietds swine for-to-niahe-yraze sent. Then nf-his-heart 

gunao aMi ki kei k6ie suris kliaaiiis aiae-jo tom 

ttic-desirr vzas that wtad pods the-sivine used-to-eat them- from his-omn 


der 

sbak 

tbu;ki ; 

ku.s-g5 

reset 

jekbk 

ub 

denis. 

Ne 

belly 

full 

to-nialce 

; anyone 

lo-liim 

unythiny 

not 

nsed-to-yicK. 

Then 

rOs bosbai’ 

Avail 

regii 

ki, 

‘ maii-male 


kaebak-buot 


he 

in-sense 

hnviny-r onie said 

that. 

‘ of-rny-father 

to-how-many-hired-lubourers 


tiki pasoln-m^lli-’j laiik biu, ne ma an oyano iniriimnus. 

food on-yrudy/ny-thcre-is-not obtainable becomes, and I here hunyry am-dyhiq. 

kla utbei tom-male-kachi bujam, ne res^ raani. “ala 

I tiaviny-arisen to-beside-niy-own-father will-yo, then to-hini 1-will-say, “ () 

balio, ma Khuda (or asmaiiei) muchbo nei tbaii-aehbie miichbo dbjorolo 
father, I God tor of -heaven) before then-ayain of-thy-eyes before sinful 
bulus , ane yasliki fat nei biga^ ki, ‘ ne ma tbaii 

becaiiie : of -this imrUm reniaininy not I-have.-he.corne that, ‘ayain J thi. 
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■jmcl.i lianus ’ the, i-aioiki. Ma tomo hue pavule the.” ' 


son 

am ’ 

having- 

-.said, to-say. He 

thy-oicH hired-labourers like 

make'”. 

Ani 

more 

anu 

piicbse 

akosba 

tom-luar 

ras. 

Alo 

These 

loords 

this 

son 

of-himself 

in-his-own-heart 

was-saying. 

Thence 

fata 

ro 

lithe i 


tdm-nicil^-kach 

gauu. 

Ro darum 

dur 


a/fe)' he having-ovisen to-beskle-his-oion-fathe)' went. He get distant 
asul ki, ro pashi, rese-malei hlar jak all (or iiirei uatl). 

was when, him having-seen, of-his-fathee in-t he-heart pity came {or compassion came) . 

!Malus, hai the, tom phch wale, shotav 

The-father, running having-done, his-own son having-tjrought, on{-his-oicn]-neck 

vlgu. Ne rfese tom-puchfe 

threw li.e. drawing hi? son to him clasped him to his neck). Then his of-his-own-son 
mukhi-’j aehhiu-’i hoche degu. PCicbse lualet regu, ‘ ala hfiho, 
on-the-face on the-eyes kis.ses gave. The-son to-the-father said, ' 0 father, 
lua asinan-g^ thCu-achhi^ muchho clojopolo hulm ; aue yashki ne 
I hcaren-and of-thy-eye before sinful became; of-this worthy not 
higas ki, *' ne ma thaii pueh hanus ” the, vaioiki.’ 

I-have-become that, '■'again I thy son am'' having-said, to-say.' 


Mains tom-shadarut raan ki, ‘ mishti-jn mislite chhile Idko 

The-father fo-his-own-servants says that, ‘than-good good clothes quickly 


niklial'j 

maii-chuno-puebet 

hanara. 

ne resei-hatar 

harono 

hav i ng-token-oH t 

to-my-smali-son 

cause-ye-to-be-put-on. 

then on-his-hand 

ring 

tharia. 

ne pawur 

paizarfe 

hanarva ’, 

then. 

cause- ye-to-be-done . then on-feet 

shoes 

cause-ye-to- be-put-on ' , 

h e-says. 

Mains nei 

raan shadaruE- 

‘ unito 

ro hatso 

wale 

halal 

The-father then 

says to-seriants, ‘ 

nurtured 

that calf 

h a V i ng-b rough t si a i n 

thea. ta-ke 

lies khye 

shuriar 

thun ; 

kye-to mail anu 

make^ye, so-that 

tve having-eaten 

rejoicing 

may-make 

; because my this 

pueh muus, 

then jono huln ; 

naiyito 

Indus, 

then laiak 

hulu ’. 

son had-died. 

now alive became 

; lost 

had-hecome. 

now found 

became’. 


Alo fatu ris shuviar thoiki spate. 

Thence after they rejoicing to-make began. 


Ekhven anise haro puoh (; bee liar 

At-that-time of-this-one elder son in-feld 


gute-kachi uchato. 

Gate 

doike 

shoho 

house-near arrived. 

Songs 

of-niving 

the-sou II 

tom-ek- shadarbket 

khujuik 

shato ki. 

‘ ne 

to-his-own-one-servant 

to-enquire 

he-began that. 

■ this 


asul. 11 o wail 

•was. He having-cnme 
[(urndo. iS’e 

d he-heard. Then 
jekek hiu.’ 
a-what becomes.'’ 


Ros 

Jle 
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r^s5t regu, ‘ thaii ja 'watun, 

to-him said, ' tiiy h'other has-come 

batso halal tbaregun, 

calf slain has-camed-to-be-made, 
chuno puch mishteri-’j 

small son on-goodness (i.e. tcelT) 

rosh been, aru bujoiki 

anger became, to-the-honse into to-go 

nialo daru gye baro puch 

father out having-gone 

KOs tom-malei 
Me of-his-own-father on-the-sakl {-thing) said 
mas thaii kom thamiis, mas kare-ge 

I thy work am-doing, I at-any-ti>ne 

thegamis ; magar mate tuse kare-ge 
have-said; but to-me thou at-any-tio,e 
diga ki mas tom-shugulo-saati shuriar 

gavest that I my-own-friends-with rejoicing 


resei 


his 


ne thaii mains unito 

then thy father the-nurtured 
anfese-kari ki ro 

this-on-account that that 

lego.’ Baro puch 

he-found' The-elder son 

rak n6 thegn. Magar 

intention not he-made. But 
morar-tharen. 

the-elder son in-icord-causes-to-be-made (i.e. entreats). 
raiitik^r rego ki, ‘ chake, achak-barijar 

that, ‘ look, in-so-m'^.ny -years 
thaii -raiitnk ne 

[to-) thy-a-said {-thmg) no' '‘no" 
ek-aiei chalak-ge nei 

of-one-she-goat a-kid-even not 

tham {or tharum)-sik. 
may-m(ike{ov cause -to-be-made) . 


Kare-ge thaii 

anu puch 

uato, 

kos 

thaii jap 

khacho-komfer 

As-soon-as thy 

this son 

came. 

who 

thy property 

in-evil-work 

{or kanchanio fatu) 

naiego, 

tus 

resh 

kar tus 

unito 

(or harlots after) 

lost (i.e. wasted). 

thou 

of-him 

for-the-sakc thou 

the-nurtured 

batso halal 

tharega.’ 


Mains 

baro-puQhSt 

raan, ‘ ala 


hast-cansed-to-be-made.' 
har chhak ma kach 
every day me loith 


laii. 


calf slain 
piiqb, tu 
son, thou 
o thaii aki 
that thine one is. 
yashki asil, “ ki ” 
proper was, “ why ? 
then jono bulo ; 
now alive became; we-had-lost, 
them laiito)’, them 

now he-was-foundy , he-says. 


The-father to-the-elder-son says, ‘0 
hano ; ne maii jek I'anuk 
art; and-then mine whatever is-thing 


shuriar tharoiki, shuriar bOiki 

rejoicing to-cause-to-be-made, rejoicing to-be 
thega-tOj than anu ja muus. 

if-thou-say (i.e. because), thy this brother hod-died, 

{or iiaiitus, 

(or he-had-been lost. 


Ae 

Then 


uaie^asis, 


then leganis 

now we-hare-found 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 
IN THE SHINA of GILGIT LANGUAGE. 


Huglish. 

1 

; 

Sljina. 

English. 


i 

j Shiua. 

1. One 

ek. 1 

i 

24. Of yon 

- 

, taai, tsaii. 

2. Two 

du. 1 

25. Your 

• 

. Oai, taaii. 

3. Three • 

chei. ! 

26. He . 

• 

. ro, 0 , rOs, Cs. 

4. Fonr 

char. 

27. Of him 


. lese. resei. ese, esei. 

5. Five 

poi. {Funidll) push. 

2S. Hi^ . 

• 

rcse. resei, ese. esei. 

6. Sis . . • • 

?ha. 

211. They 

• 

ri, ris. ai. aise. 

7. Seven 

sat. 

30. Of them 

• 

, rino, rlnei. air.o, ainei. 

6. Eight 

ash, (Puniali) asht. 

31. Their 

• 

, riiio. rint’i. aino. ainei. 

9. Kiiie 

nau. 

i 

32. Hand 


. hat. 

10. Ten 

1 

1 

! daii. 

1 

33. Foot 


. pa. 

11 Twenty 


34. Nose 

• 

. natho. 

12. Fifty 

di bu-ga dai. 

35. Eye 

• 

. achhi. achhi. 

13. Hundred . 

shal. 

30. Ylouth 


. ai. ail. 

14. I . 

ma. mas. 

37. Tooth 

• 

. d'u. 

15, Of lue 

mai. mail. 

3S. Ear . 

• 

. kfin. 

16. Mine 

ma'i, maii. 

39. Hair 


. iakur, (a single hair) halo. 

17. We . 

be. bes. 

40. Head 

• 

. shish. 

IS. Cf US 

asa'i. a sail. 

41. Tongue 

> 

• jiP' 

19. Our 

. a&a’i. asaii. 

42. Belly 


. del'. 

20. Thou 

, til. tus. 

43. Back 

• 

pit. 

21. Of thee 

, thai, thaii. 

44 Iron 


. chimar. chlm-.j. 

22. Thine . • 

. tliai. thaii. 

45- Gioid 


«on 

23, You 

. Go. Gos. 

4t. Jsilvei 


rfip. 
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EDglisr.. 


Shiua. 


Englisb. 


Shinn. 


99. No 
ICO. Alas 

101. A father 

102. Of a father 

103. To a father 
104- From a father . 

105. Two fathers 

106. Fathers 

107. Of father.s 

108. To fatheiB 

109. From fathers 

1 10. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter . 

112. To a daughter 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters . 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters . 

117. To daughters . 

IIS. From daughters 

119. A good mail 

120. Of a good man 

121. To a good man 


ne, net, n6ja. 
girpa. 

baho, babuB. 

I babe, babel 
babet. 

1 

I 

I babe-jo. 

I 

I 

^ (lu babe. 


babe, babes. 


125. Of good men 

i 126. To good men 

i 

I 

i 127. From good men 
128. A good woman 
; 129. A bad boy 
1 130. Good women 


j babo. 

I babot, babut. 

I 

^ bab()-jo, babu-jo. 
di, dis 
dijei. 
dijef. 

I 

1 

f 

I dijb-jo. 

. du dijare. 

I 

• dijare, dijarbs. 

. dijaro. 

. dija.rut. 

i 

• dijaru-jo. 

. ek niishto manujo (oi 
manhjuk ). 

. ek mishto manuje. 

I 

i 

. ; ek mishto mannjet. 


122. From a good man . | ek mishto raanhje-jo. 

I 

123. Two good men ' du mishte mannje. 


124. Good men 


mishte mannje. 


1 10. Hor.ses 

141. Mares 

142. A bull 

143. A eow 

i 

144. Bulls 

] 

liib. Cows 

I 

146. A dog 

I 

147. A bitch 

I 

148. Dogs 

149. Bitches 

150. A he goat 


misbt'' manujo. 

mishte mantijnt. 
i 

r mishte maruju-jo. 
ek mishti chei (or cheiek). 
' ek khacho shfio. 

mishte eheie. 


131. A bad girl 

1 

ik khaehi mnlaii (-/ 
miilaiek). 

132. Good 

1 

mishto. 

133. Better 

(resi'-jo) mishto (better 
than that). 

134. Best 

(bhtc-jo or bu(Ine-jo) 

mishto (best of all). 

13.5. High 

ntlialo. 

136. Higher . 

1 

(rese-jo) uthaio. 

1 

137. Highe.st . . , 

i 

(bnte-jo) uthaio. 

138. A horse 

ashpo. 

139. A mare 

bto. 


. g;\o, gfl'*, go. 

. done. 

- gawe. go. 

. I shU. 

• sonchl .shii. 

I 

. shut, ahuwJ. 

. son^hb shriwi. 
, mugar. 
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English. 


S^ina. 


English. 


Shina. 


151. A female goat . 

152. Goats 


153 A male deer 


154. A female deer . 


155. Deer 


156—219. 


220. What is yoar name ? 
221 How old is this horse? 

222. How far is it from 

here to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ’ 

224. I have walked n long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 


226. In the house i.s the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the .saddle upon 

his back. 


ai. 


mtigarl. lache. 


For the conjugation of the 
verb, see Gr.immar. 

thaii nSm ]ek ’an ? 

anu ashpo kachak b.ai ijo 
ban ? (of how many 
years is this horse ?) 

ano Kashlrete kachak dnr 
haul ? 

thaii bahei guter dare 
kachak bane ? 


ma a.sh jigah gatal ganus. 

mat chuno malei puchet o 
mushaie sa gar the 
ategeu (marryiny, they 
have hrouyht the sister of 
that man lO the son of nuy 
father’s younger brother.) 

futlr sheo a.shpei tlli-n 
ban. 


esij tllen de. | 

i 

I 


228. 1 have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 


229. He is grazing cattle 

on the top of the hill. 

230, He is sitting on a 

horse under that 
ti’ee. 


231. His brother is taller 

than hi.s sister. 

232. The price of that is 

two rupees and a 
half. 

233. Hy father lives in that 

small house. 


234. Give this rupee to him 

233. Take those rupees 
from him. 

236. Beat him well and 

bind him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 


238. M alk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

241. From a shopiceepnr of 

the village. 


I 

mas ese puche bitdo mujh- 
tak5 degunus (lit. I have 
piimmeljed las son seve- 
rely with fists'). 

[ rSsc mal chlshc chaimj 
charein. 

r3se o tome kir ashpij 
plnegun. ([Inoiki, to 
mount on ; t? treated as a 
transitive verb without a 
direct ohier.t.) 

la tomi saic-jo jigo 
han. 

esei gach du rftpaie-ga trah 
hani. 


mai babo o chnno guter 
baiyen. 

anc rfipai eset de. 
ai rfipaie rese-jo gin. 

0 mishuuk the shide bali-gi 
gane. 

dalje-jo (from the irrigation 
channel) wait nikhale. 

ma-jo yer yaii. 

kese shfio tu-jo fatu waan ? 

lese-j., ane gach ginjgano f 

hi-tei here wale-jo. 


384 — Shina of Gilgit. 
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VOLUME X. 

Page 133, line 8. — In the Addenda to Volume VIII, Part ii (ante, p. 217), 
I have expressed my gratitude to Dr. Morgenstieme for much information there given 
regarding the more western Dardic languages. In Volume X I have given a pretty 
full account of the Ormuri language as spoken at Kaniguram in A'aziristan. On 
page 123, speaking of other localities in which that language might be expected to be 
found, I said ‘In the Logar Valley, in some villages, the Ormurs speak Persian, while 
in others, — Leech mentions the village of Barak, — they have retained their own 
form of speech.’ Leech was w'riting nearly a century ago, and since then no further 
information has been received about Ormuri in Afghanistan proper. This want has 
now also been filled by Dr. Morgenstieme, who has added to his previous kindness by 
sending me the following information collected by him during his stay in Kabul. He 
also sends me a note on Parachi, an allied language also spoken in Afghanistan. He 
writes as follows : — 


ORMURI OF LOGAR. 

At the present day Ormuri is spoken by only a few people of the older gener- 
ation at Baraki Bai'ak in obe Logar Valley. At Butkhak (some miles east of Kabul) 
there are people who belong to the Ormur tribe ; but they have given up their native 
language and speak Pashto. 

The Ormuri of Logar preserves a palatal sA in many cases where the dialect of 
Kanigram Kaniguram] has s; but on the other hand it makes no distinction 
between s/i and sh. The complicated system of verbal stems has been such simplified, 
and the vocabrdary has undergone a strong Parsl influence. 

T/te First Sentences of the Parable in Ormnrl of Logar. 

Ta-^e sarai do klan buk. Afo ziiri klanak ta-khuy pe ki 

Of-one man tu:o sons irere. The younget hoy of-himself father to 
gh ok. ‘ ai pe, tar-tu ta-mal avtsa takhsim tar-mun bu-se, ku-mun kl 

said, ‘ O father, of-thee of property rohntever part of-me is, to-nie, to 

ar-sher.’ A sarai ta-khuy ta-klan minzi-ne ta-kbuy a mal do takhsim 
giro' The mail of-hiiiiself of-sons middle-to oj-himself the proper^, y tico parts 
dak. Tsond rb.sh pets ta-khuy a zari klan ta-kbuy a mal 

made. Some days afterwards of himself the younger soe oj-hiiasetf the propertt/ 
tol dak ; pets rai-ne ai-tsaw6k, pets jai-ue al-tsawOk. 
collected made ; then road- to he-iocnt, then a-plaoe-to hi-went. 

In the above, the letter d is sounded as a deep d like the Swc.lisli long a. 


PARACHI. 

This language is mentioned by Babur (‘ Memoirs’, p. Z'ld, Leyden’s and Ers- 
kine’s trans., ed. King), and Masson (‘ Narrative of various journeys in Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab ’). It is spoken in Ghujulau in D,irre-i-ghosh in Xijrau. 
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in Pachaghan in Tagau, and, with some dialectic difference in the Shutul Valley north 
of Gnlbahar, where the people are said to Lave come from Nijrau. Formerly it is said 
to have been in use in Panishir, and the name of the village Parachi in the Pa gh man 
Hills, west of Kabul, may indicate that the tribe was also once settled there. 

Like Ormuri, with which language it presents some striking similarities, it 
shows some ‘ AVest-Iranian ’ features ; but it is also closely connected with Minjani 
[ the ‘Munjani ’ of the Survey ] and the Pamir dialects. I hope to be able to demons- 
trate that neither Ormuri nor Parachi are recent immigrants from Western Iran, but are 
the remnants of the old Iranian languages spoken in Eastern Afghanistan before the 
advent of the ‘ Sakic ’ Pashto language. 

Parachi has been very deeply influenced by Pashai, not only in its vocabular}% 
but also in its morphology and phonology. Especially striking is the adoption of aspi- 
rates, not only in loanwords, but even in original Parachi words, through a kind of 
transposition. giirum, I seize, but ghlt, seized, from * grifta-, * gift, * giht •, ijechem, 
I cook, hut phok, cooked, from * pakhva-. * pahk. 

The First Sentences of the Farahle in Parachi of Shut nl. 

Zhu adam di push dero-hon. Push-e -chino bS,w-kun-e jari, ‘ ai 
One man two sons had. Son-iohich-younger father-to-his said, ‘ 0 
haw, havi m&l-a takhsim kan, ma-k&n hishb da. ’ Baw mfil-e- 
father, this ptroiertij-thy division make, me-to share give.' The-father pro- 

Wiuka takhsim kur, za^an-e-khukl-kun-e da. Ch& ruch pe^ 

'perty-ivhich-his-own division made, boys-tchich-his-otcn~to-he gave. Some days after- 
chhan pu^-e-chino-e malan-e jam kor, mulk-e-derin tar rawhn 
icards son-ivhich-younger-his goods-his collected made, country -which- far to starting 
chhi. 
went. 

Dr. Morgenstierne tells me that, before n and m the sound of d is ‘ darker ’ 
than in other positions. Thus, the two as in mdMkdn, ours, are not quite the same. 
He has also provided the following lists of words in these two languages. 



Englisli. 

Crmuri of Logar. 

Paracbi. 

Kii-'lisL. 

Orinurl of Lo^ar. 

Paraclii. 

1, One . 

she . 


zhu. 

20. He . 

afo _ 

ede. 

2. Two . 

do 

• 

di. 

27. Of him 

afO . 

ede. 

3. Three 

sho . 


shi. 

2^. His . 

tiir-af5 

edan. 

4. Four . 

tsar 


chor. 

29. They 

afo . 

ediiniin. 

5. Five . 

ports 


ponch. 

30. Of them 

afo . 

edauan. 

6. Six . 

sho . 


khl. 

31. Their 


edanaii. 

7. Seven 

wa , 


hot. 

32. Hand 

dest, kaf . 

dost. 

8. Eight 

asht 


osht. 

33. Foot . 

pdi . 

pa. 

9. Nine . 

na 


no. 

34. Nose 

nini 

nesht. 

10, Ten . 

das 


dos. 

35. Eye . 

tsimi 

techh 

11. Twenty 

jist . 


ghosht. 

30. jlouth 

. 

shond. 

12. Fifty 

pandzastu 


piiija. 

37. Tooth 

gislii 

danhn. 

13, Hundred 

sa . 


pon^ ghoshtak. so. 

38. Ear 

gOi . 

gii. 

14. I 

az 


in. 

39. Hair 

di i , 

dos^, jal, {single 

hull') gii 0. 

15. Of me 

mun 


man. 

40. Head 

^ar , 

sdr. 

16. Mine . 

tar-mun 


manan. 

41. Tongue 

zuban 

ban . 

17. We . 

ma^ . 


mil. 

42. Belly 

nas , 

ashtaf. 

18. Of us 

nia^ 


ma. 

43. Back 

pus^t 

peslipuE 

19. Our . 

tai'-makh 


mAkhan. 

44. Iron , 

ain , 

alien, rn. 

-20. Thou 

tu. . 


tn. 

45. Gold 

t»la 

t®la, zitai. 

2] . Of these 

tu . 

• 

to. 

40. Silver 

nokra 

noghra ebatai 

22. Thine 

tai-tu 

• 

tan. 

47. Father 

pe . 

dada, haw. 

23. You . 

tas . 

■ 

v;i. 

48. Mother 

maw® 

mama. al. 

24. Of you 

tas . 

• 

va. 

49. Brother 

marza 

b®ya. 

25. Your 

tar-tes 

• 

■vakhau. 

( 

50. Sister 

khwiir 

khi. 


3b7 

3 G 2 









English. 

Ormuri of Logar. 

Paracbl. 

English, 

Ormnri of Logar, 

Parachi. 

51. Man . 

sarai, mall 

manesh, mer. 

74, Ass . 

ttar 

^or. 

52. Woman 

zarka 

zaif. 

75. Camel 

shutur 

shutur. 

53. Wife . 

iiak . 

jinch. 

76. Bird . 

mirgfi 

murche. 

54. Child 

w6rkai . . 

haln. 

77. Go . 

tsnm'^ 

paramk 

55. Son 

kliin 

push. 

78. Eat . 

ttram 

khai’em. 

56. Daughter 

duka 

kashte. 

79. Sit 

nustuk'm 

n^hashtim, (I sit 
doiL-n) nhinom. 

59 . Shepherd . 

... 

ttawan. 

80. Come 

zayam 

zhim. 

62. Sun . 

toa . 

rueh. 

81. Beat . 

zhanam 

dehem. 

63. Moon 

matau 

mahbk. 

82. Stand 

daruk'm . 

apa hem. 

61. Star . 

sitara 

sitaru. 

83. Die . 

mre (he i-ies) 

niereiu. 

65. Fire . 

i-Sn . 

iU'. rhine. 

84. Give . 

shirim 

dahem. 

66. Water 

nrlk 

iiwo. 

85. Run . 

dangam 

halai kanem, dhaw 
dahem. 

67. Hoii,se 

uer . 

glins. 

156. I am 

ii . 

an em. 

68. Hor.se 

jasp 

OSII. 

‘ 

157. Thou art . 

5n . 

tu e. 

69. Cow . 

gSi . 


158. He is 

a, e 

hb a. si. 

7u, Dog . 

'‘'pnk 

'•spd, *spagh. 

159. We are 

en . 

Dia ician. 

71. Cat. . 

pishi 

pishak. 

160. You are 

e , . 

va or. 

72, Cock . 


khuras. hsi^aiui 

161. Tbev are . 

i?i 

edan en. 

73. Duck 

niurgha.wj . 

kurgh-e-awi. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Classified List of Indian Languages as shown in 

THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 

AND IN THE 

CENSUS OF 1921. 

The following pages show the statistical results of the Linguistic Survey of India^ 
compared, so far as is possible, with the language-figures of the Census of 1921. 

A few words must be added as to the classification of the languages mentioned in this 
list. For those which have been dealt with in tlie Linguistic Survey, I have followed 
the grouping there adopted. The only exception is Mikir (No. 189), which later infor- 
mation has caused me to transfer from the Naga-Bodo to the Naga-Kuki sub-group. 
As regards the other languages, —nearly all of which are spoken in Burma,— I 
have thought it best, for convenience of reference, to follow the classification of the 
Census of 1921. A Linguistic Survey of Burma is at the present moment in progress, 
and it seems to me to be advisable to defer any alteration of the Census arrangement 
until that Survey has put tlic sittcuipt upon a secure foundation. Any immediate 
change could only he temporary and provisional. 
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Serial j 
No. I 

i 


XoilBEB OP 

SPEAKEBS. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Census, 1921. 

1 

Austric Family 

3,052,046 

4,529,351 


Austro-Nesian Sub-Family 

... 

5,561 


Indo-Nesian Branch 


5,561 


Malay Group .... 

... 

5,561 

1 

Salon . .... 

■ 

1,951 

2 

Malay ...... 


3,61u 


Austro- Asiatic Sub-Family 

3,052,046 

4,523,790 


1 Mon-Khmer Branch 

177,293 

549,917 


! Mon-Khmer Group 

1 

, . . 

' 189,263 

1 

3 

] ]\l5n or Taking , . ' . 

... 

1 189,263 


1 Palaung-Wa Group 


1 147, 889 

4 

1 Palaung ...... 


i 117,773 

r, 

Wa 


13,648 

6 

! Y auglam . .... 

i ® 


12,s53 

7 

j Danaw . ... . . 

... 

1,433 

7a 

Others^ ...... 

1 


2,182 


'[ Khasi Group 

1 

177,293 

204,103 

8 

Khasi ...... 

177,29.3 

204,103 

9 

^ Stnn(lard ..... 

118, 19^' 

, , 

10 

Lyng-ngam ..... 

i,m 

1 

11 

hynteng . . . . 

51,740 

1 

12 

War .... 

7,000 



Unspecified ..... 

8,513 

• • • 


Nicobar Group .... 

• •• 

8,662 

13 

Nicobarese .... 

... 

8,662 


Munda Branch .... 

2,874,753 

i 

3,973,873 ' 

14 

Kherwari ..... 

2,537, .328 

i 

3;503,215 i 

15 

Snntali . ... 

1,614,822 

2,233,573 , 

16 

iMundarl ..... 

41)6,524 

624,506 

17 

BJnnnij ..... 

79,078 

137,309 

18 

Birhdr ..... 

1,234 

258 1 

19 

Kodfi . . ... 

8,949 

19,690 i 

20 

Ed 

383,126 

447,862 ; 

21 

Turi . . , . 

3,727 

11,932 

22 

Bs";l 

15,025 

3,099 

23 

Agarid ...... 

1,616 

524 

24 

Brijid ...... 

3,000 

825 

25 

Koned . .... 

20,227 

21,655 


U aspecified ..... 

... 

1,982 ; 

26 

Kurku ...... 

111,684 

120,893 i 

27 

Kharia ...... 

72,172 

137,476 1 

28 

Jiiahg 

15,697 

10,531 1 

29 

Sa%"ara ...... 

102,039 

168,441 ' 

30 

Gadaba ...... 

35,83.3 

33,066 I 

81 

Unspecified . . . • . 

1 

251 

l 


Reiiabes. 


None of the ianeuages of this 
Branch came within the scope 
of the Survey. 


Except Khasi, none of the langu- 
ages of this Branch came within 
the scope of the Survey. 


cessive. 


uioire 

Census of 1891, 


> Inclade Khamnk (203), tem (782), and Tang (1,107), for which 


ECC Indti, 


THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY AND THE CENSUS OF 1921, 
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1 

Ncmbee of 

Sfbaeees. 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. ! 

Survey Estimates (1891).' 

1 Ekmabks. 

Accordmg to Census, 1921.' 


Karen Family .... 

• • • 

^ ^ '14 020 1 Spoken only in Bar ma. 

?a 

Karen . ..... 


1,114,026 

32 

£>r? . . 

... 

10,6-27 

33 

Karenhyu . . • • • i 


14,160 

34 

Sfjav' . . • • • • 1 


368,282 i 

35 

Tico . . ■ • • • ! 


352,466 ’ 

36 

Tanoffihu 


210,535 1 

37 

Padannn . . . • . ■ 

... 

13,743 

38 

Yiniaw ..... 

... 

5,362 

39 

GJi^ko • . • • * • ’ 

... 

2,570 

40 

Karenni 


34,488 

41 

Znyein . . « 


3,011 1 

41 a 

Others'- and Unspecified . . . j 


100,873 ; 

1 


1 

Man Family 

... 

591 ! spoken in Burma. 

42 

Yao 

... 

197 1 

43 

Miao or Hmoug .... 
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Tibeto- Chinese Family 

1,984,512 

12,885,346 


Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 

4,205 

926,335 


Tai Group 

4,205 

QQ0 i Mostly spoken in Burma. 

44 

Lao ..... 

... 

3,S51 I 

45 

Siamese . ..... 

... 

8,744 ' 

46 

Lii • 

... 

26,108 ' 

47 

Khiin ...... 

... 

33,210 

48 

Daye ...... 

... 

746 

» 

• 

49 

Shan . .... 

‘200 

843,810 ' 

60 

Alton . 

m 

! spoken in Assam. 

51 

Ahoin ...... 


Now extinct. Formerly spoken in 
Assam. It is described in the 
Sur re •, 

52 

Kbimti . . ... 

4,005 

9.866 Spoken in Assam. 

53 

Khumti V roper .... 

■2,030 


51 

PhdkiaJ ..... 

6-23 

. . . 

55 

Tai-rong ..... 

150 

1 

56 

Noror 

300 

1 

( 

i 


Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 

1,980,307 

] 

1 2 5^ fO 11 Moft of the speakers of these langu- 

^ ages bc-long to Burma, which wa* 

not subject to the operations of 
' the Surrey. 

440,263 


TIbeto-Himaiayan Branch 

399,742 


Tibetan Group .... 

205,508 

231,885 

57 

Bhotia .... . . 

205,508 

231.885 

58 

Bliutid of Tibet or Tibetan 

7,0CS 

8,005 

59 

60 

Bhotia, of Bnltistan or Boltl 

Bhotia of Pvrik .... 

I 130,078 

' 1-4S 3G6 The Surrey flgiires f 'F these thre« 

' ■’ f dialects are tho-e I'f the Census 

61 

Bhotia of Ladakh or Ladakhi . 

29f06 

1 arailablc in 1391.” 

33,302 4 

62 

Bhotia, of Lahul or Ldhv.ll 

1,570 


63 

Bhotia of Spiti .... 

3,54S 

... 

64 

Bhotia, of Upper Kanavjar or ffyarnkat 

1,544 

i 1 

1 

i 


^ lucl-ide Mounffwa {72), Brek Baku {1,200), Wetcatc (256), for which see Index. 
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* Numbek ofSpkakees. 

' 1 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

1 Survey Estimates (1891). 

i 

i According to Census, 1921. 

(35 

Bhdtid of Tehri Garhwal or Jad 

1 

1 106 


66 

Bhotia of Garhwal . 

i 4,300 


67 

Sharpa. Bhotia, .... 

900 

5,180 

68 

Bhdtid of Sikkim or Bd-njong-ka 

20,000 

10,046 

69 

Bhdtid of Bhutan or Lhoke 

5,079 

10,526 

70 

Kdgate ..... 



71 

Bhdtid of Khaim 




Other Binleets {Unspecifed) 

Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

93,978 

15,470 

107,841 

7z 

Western Sub-Group 

Mant-bati or Patni 

27,093 

2,995 

22,733 

T:i 

Chamba Lahtili .... 

1,387 


74 

75 

70 

Bunan ...... 

Rangloi, Gondla, or Tinan . 

Kanasbi ...... 

"1 2,0b 7 

J 

98ft 

1 

539 

77 

Kanauri ...... 

13,099 

22,098 

78 

Raugbas .... 

614 

. . . 

79 

Davmiya . ... 

3,761 

7 

8u 

Cbaudangsl ..... 

1,485 


SI 

Byangsi ...... 

1,585 

. . . 

Si 

Jangcrali .... 

200 

89 

S3 

Eastern Sub-Group 

Dbimal . . ... 

66,885 

85,108 

505 

S4 

TbamI . .... 

100 

423 

83 

Limbu ..... 

24,045 

23,402 

86 

Yabba . . . i 

1,250 

1,08? 

S7 

&ij 

t 

Khambu . . . . ! 

Riii or Jini<lai' . . . . . 1 

(Khambu Dialects) 

Bailing . , . . , ' 

j 41,490 

f 3,066 

1 56,342 

91 

v2 

9S 

Bdldll 

Sdngpdng . . . . . j 

Ldhdrdng , . 

... 


94 

1,0 mbichhCm g 

... 


95 

TTdling ..... 

... • 


9tj 

Chhtngtdng ..... 



97 

Btingchhenhviig .... 



98 

IJungmdli ..... 



99 

Bvdeng or Chamling 



100 

Sch herring . ... 



101 

Kvlnnn ..... 


1 

1 

lOi 

Thulung , . . - . 

... 

1 

103 

Chaurdsya 

... 


104 

Khdling ..... 



105 

Dumi . 

• •• 


106 

Vaju Of Hayu .... 

1 

1 

107 

Chepang ..... 

j 

1 



From here the diffeiences between 
the Survey figures and those of 
th^• Census of 1911 a’^e du- partly 
' to the fact that the latter covered a 
lari'- r area than did that of 1891, 

' and partly to cla=bification leus 
stringent than that ad-'Pt -d in the 
' Survty. In 1911, 11,429 speaher® 

■ were nor classified at all. 

' Sp iken iu East Nepal and 
Darjiling, but no tieures are 
available. Akm to Sharpa. 

! Spoken iu East Tibet between U 
' and China. No figures available. 


Many speakers of this Sub-Group 
have been classed under some 
other heao, perhaps Bhotia (oT>, 
iu the Census. 


Nearly all the speakers of these 
liing-'hees have their homes 
in N»'pal. The figur. s given 
renrcHent o’dy the >«peakers 
found in British Territory. 
Tin- languages are, however, all 
de-j.-ribed m the pages of the 
Survey, 


1 Thrse aie aw spoken in Nepal, 
-iiiQ no fi.ures for them ar-' 
I availuhl**. They are. however, 
all d* 'iTibe i m the pages oitb‘ 

I Survey. 


The same remark, apply to this 
and the four following. 
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NUMBEB of SPEAKBB3. j 


Serial 

Xo. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 

' 

According to Census, i9il. 

Reiiisks. 

108 

KusiUiida , . . • 

. 

... 



109 

B!irar/iu 



1 =•■ 


no ' 

Thaksya . 


•• 


The cla's'.riL'ation o^‘ this la.isuage 
is douhtfii!. see Vol. Ill, Pt. 


Unspecified 

• 


' ?S3 

i, p, 406. 

Giveo the geoeral ujuii of K.riati. 


Xon-Pi-onominalized Himalayan 

100, 2.5 fi 

, 100,537 


■ 

Group. 





in 

Guru n O' 


a • • 

5,211 

Xo estiniites for ih.s laa.;:aage 
were returned fur the S.irvey. 




38,312 

The Censu- n^ruree fir 1891 

11-2 

Murmi 



w'^re 7,-i31. As m the i reced- 
ii s ijroup nearly all the 

113 

Sun war . . • • 


.3,356 

4,132 

Speakers of the lauLniagvs of 
th s 2 ^oup have their homes 
in Nepal, and the figures 

114 

iMagari .... 


16,979 

, '20,336 

give 1 repre'cnt: only those 
fiiund in Biitisn Terri. ory. 

116 

Xewari 


3,979 

10.134 


no 

Neivdrl Proper 


0,979 

i 


117 

Fidhi, Pahri, or Pahl 


... 

i 


118 

119 

Rong or Lepeha 

Kami 


.34,894 

1 .20,569 

649 

The cuissiiioation i Ksmi and 


• • ♦ 

?l3njhi is douht^ul See Survey, 

120 

Manjhi . . 


... 

523 

Vol. Ill, Pt. ), p. US. 

121 

Toto 

• 

2(i0 

271 

t 



North Assam Branch 


36,910 

80,482 

Except in the tase of iliri, neai'y 
all the speakers of tbe»e Inuguages 


Aka or Hrusso 


20 

: 

live outside settled British 

122 


Territory, Fleece the s '.all 

number^ recorded. 




123 

Abor 


170 

1 13,317 


12-1 

Miri . . . • 

. 

35,510 

65,289 


125 

Dafla .... 

. 

990 

959 

! 

120 

Mislinii .... 


•220 

846 

1 

1 


Assam-Burmese Branch 


1,543,655 

11,438,266 

1 

of the speakers f the l.i gua^es 
uf this Branch live ni B irma," a 


Bara or Bodo Group 

♦ • 

618,659 

715,696 

province which was not ‘Ubjeot to 
me operations of the survey. 

127 

Bara, Bodo, or Plains Kaebari 


272, -2.31 

271,612 


128 

Bodo Proper ■ 


' m,s-2o 

... 


120 

dilech . 


93,911 

... 


130 

Laluno' 


40,160 

10,383 


131 

Diaia-sa or Hills Kachari 


l^OS 1 

11,040 


132 

St ml (lard 


15.931 

... 


133 

Hojai .... 


■1,750 



134 

Garu 


139,763 

216,117 


135 

AcJnk er Standard 


55.100 



130 

Ah'-mj .... 


\ 3S.000 

... 


137 

AJung, At'uig, or Kucha 

• 

15,000 



138 

Au'i 


10,000 

... 

1 

130 

(Jh / huk 


1.500 



140 

Bain .... 


500 



141 

Eai,ri 


500 




U/ispecified 


S S63 



142 

Kocli 


; 10.3(111 

' 16,165 


143 

Rarigavd 


i 1,100 

i 


141 

Satparipd 


1,100 



145 

Pa^gayd or Bauai 


1,100 

... 


14o 

Wundnij 


' 1,100 



147 

Tiattkijjii 


! 1,400 
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APPENDIX I, 


Seiial 

No. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


NUilBER OF SpEAKBES. 


Survey Estimiites (18*Jl). According to Census, 1921. 


Ue.mai:k>. 



Unspecified ... ■ • 

4,ij00 


148 

Rabha . . . . • • 

S1,;j70 

22,545 

149 ‘ 

Edngdanid . . . . • , 

30,370 

... 

150 

Mnifarid or Eafrni 

1,000 


151 

Tipufa or strung 

105,850 

16.3,720 

152 

Chutiya 

304 

4,113 

153 

Moran ... 


1 


Naga Group . . • • 

292,799 

338,6.34 


Western Ndgd Sub-Group 

68,030 

88,264 

151 

Angami ...... 

35,410 

13,050 

155 

Tengimd ..... 

26,900 : 

... 

156 

Bzund ..... 

1,430 i 


157 

KeJiend ..... 

6.490 j 

... 

168 

Ndli or Mmd 

59 j 


159 

Serna . ..... 

20,400 : 

34,883 

160 

Simi ...... 

1 


161 

Zhimomi ■ ... 

! 

... ] 

... 

162 

Eengnia or Uuzir .... 

5,500 ' 

5,10.3 

163 

Vnzd 

2,750 . 

» . 

164 

May 1 • 

2,750 ' 

... 

165 

Kezliama . ..... 

1,0’0 

5,228 


Central Ndgd Sub-Group 

38,000 

48,554 

166 

Ao or Hatigorria .... 

15,500 

30,142 

167 

Chmigli or Zungt .... 

9,300 ' 

. . . 

168 

Mongsen ..... 

6,200 


169 

Lliota or Tsontsli .... 

22,000 

18,412 

170 

Tengsa Naga ..... 

? 


171 

Thukumi ..... 

? 

. . . 

172 

Yaebumi ...... 

? 



Eastern Ndgd Sub-Group 

i 10,000 

1 ' 


173 

Ana'wanku or Tablenir 

! 

1 

( 



'i 5.000 

) 

S 

174 

Tamlu or Chingmegnu 

) 

1 

175 

Ranpara .... 

j 

r 

1 

176 

Mulonia ...... 

!> 1,600 

1 

8, 

177 

Moliongia, Borcluaria or I’anidiiari;! 

1 

J 

1 

L 

178 

i 

; Kamsongia ..... 

1,S70 


179 

, Chang or Mojung .... 


« * 1 

180 

; Assiringia ..... 


» . . 

181 

Moshaug’ 

? 


182 

Sbangge ...... 

? 

i 

... 


j Ndgd-Eodo Sub-Group . 

36,353 

27,109 

183 

Etnpeo or Kachcha Naga 

10,280 

9,959 

184 

_ 

Inzetm . . . . , 



185 

Senguiui ..... 

1 • • • 


186 

Yehi'f or Jemu 

••• 

... 


The estimate is probably too 

email 

This lanpUHge has apparently died 
oat, bat It is dealt with in the 
Surrey. 


These two dialpots are referred to 
( in theSurTe>, bat «io separata 
C fi^rure^ for them were obtain* 
) able. 


i 


In the Purvey column, th' numher 
of speakers given f»r the 8 ib- 
Group iloe< n<.t agree wuh the 
total of the lumber of speakers 
given for each 'separate l.ingtiage. 
F r Ian g’ ages spoken oitside 
settled Britl'h 1 * rritory it was 
I impoS'ible ev»'E approxf- atelv to 
pstimatH the number of speakers. 
Tri-i fait has bet n allowed for 
in giving th^' figure^ fur the 
Sub Group, which »-houId be 
eonsidcriii as a ver> low esti- 
mate of iho tofal number of 
spt-ak rs— -prubabU toolOA, 

' These three languages are spoken 
I beyond tlu frontier Sue the 
j pTfcediiig note. They are 
1 all bnetiy described in the Sur- 
vey , 

1 

j 

In the Survey column, the nnmbiT 
of «[-eaktrs given tor the Sub- 
Gn. up does not agree wiili the 
total of the number of speakers 
givt h for t a' li Separate language. 
For languages spoken outside 
Settled Bi itish lerritory it was 
impossible even approximately 
to e-iimate the number of 
speakers This fact has been 
j allow, u for III giving the bgurea 
j fur the Sul»(«roup. 

i 


i 

! These four l.ingu;iges are all really 
J traus-fioutier forms of speech, 

1 See the j^rceeding note. One 

j estimate gives the nutriber of 

j Speakers ot ChSng as about 

i 6,500, but its value i? doubtful, 

j All four are dealt with m the 

Survey. 


The Survey includes Mikir in this 
Sub-Group, but later infor ration 
leads me to class it in the IsagS- 
Kuki Sub-Group. 


I I The numbers of ihe speakers of 
I y these three dialeeks are un- 
! I known. 
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Number of Speakers. 


>enai 

No. 

Nome of Language or Dialect. 

jsurvey Estimates (1891). 

jAe-cording to Census, 1921. 

Rkmakks. 

i ' 



187 

j Kabui or Kapwl .... 

11,07:3 

] 5,G17 

188 

j Khoiiao ...... 

1 1.5,000 

1 

1,5103 


JS'dgd-Kuki Sub-Group . 

! 139,0 16 

152,266 

189 

Mikir ...... 

1 -Ib-blO 

{ 

] 09,1 23 

190 

Standard ..... 

77,986 

. . . 

191 

Bhoi Mikir . ... 

10,080 


192 

Amri ..... 

7-i;5 


193 

Ben gkk/hifj ..... 

7A5 


194 

Sopvoma or Mao Naga 

10,0.00 

13,090 

105 

Matam ...... 

2.500 

:3,.522 

196 

Mivangkbaiig . . . . - 

5,001) 


197 

Kwoireng or Liyang .... 

5,000 


198 

Tangkhul ..... 

-26piOU 

1 21,170 

199 

'Idnnkliul Proper .... 

20,000 

' 24,170 

-200 

Phaddng ..... 

000 

1 

201 

Khnngoi ..... 

oOO 


202 

Marius' ...... 

1,500 

i -V 

2,000 


Ndgd Unclassecl .... 


; 22.441 

) 


Kacliin Group .... 

1,920 

151,193 

203 

Kaciiin ...... 

J.920 

1 151,196 

2(!4 

Chi ng paw ..... 

... 

1 150,896 

205 

Sinqpho ..... 

1,920 

■ » • 

205« 

Others ^ . . , . , 

... 

! 300 


Kuki-Chin Group 

567,625 

\ <96,311 


Bleithei Sub-Group 

240,637 

i 342,645 

200 

Manipuri, Meitliei^ Kathe, ov PoiHiii 

■:40 5:17 

; 3 12,64 5 


Xortheni Chin Sub-Group 

6t>.34o 

83,033 

2ii7 

Thaelo ..... 

8 1 ,487 

33,25S 

2i )S 

Khovgzdi ..... 

20,OCH) 

... 

209 

Langtnng ..... 

0.000 

... 

210 

Jungdien ..... 

... 


211 

Suirang ..... 

0.403 



ViiSgu'ciJied . . . . 

034 

. . . 

212 

Sokte ...... 

9,1)05 

••30,6:38 

*213 

Sivii) ...... 

1,770 

8,148 

214 1 

RaUe . . 

m.i:3;l 

•5,589 

215 

r.-iite ...... 

? 

10,400 

' 

Central Chin Sub-Group 

107,604 

141,668 

210 ! 

Sbnnkla or Tashon .... 

41,215 

Z6,10\ 

217 

ikiinkla Proper .... 

39,2 to 

10.709 

.218 

Zahao or Yahow .... 

2,000 

10,040 

219 

Eai 

24,550 

1 : 3 , 7:31 

220 

Haka ...... 

14,200 

2.40S 

221 1 

i 

J 

Tlantlang ..... 

4,920 

... 


Kubui and Khoirao i\ere net oenFueed 
in iS'Jl, so that the Survey esti- 
niatei aie very ruugb. 


Rfcgavdinsr the inobigion of ilikir 
in this S ib-Group, see above. 


None of the remaining languages ct 
thi- Sub-Group were cengusrd in 
1S91, so that the Survev estimates 
are very rough. Sopvoma (194) 
is closely allied to Kezhami 
(165), ai.d may with equal pro- 
priety be put into the Western 
Nig§ Snb-Group. 


] 


The <urvey estira.ites for these 
two dialect- are very doubtiul. 


The great majority rf the speakers 
of the lciDgiia,.ef of this Groip be- 
long to Buriua wh eh wjs not 
subject to tlm oprratioTi« of the 
Survey. 'I he speakers of the Siug- 
pho dialect, however, belong to 
As'^nm. 


Many of the languages of this Group 
are spoken only in ‘BuTTr.a, which 
Province was’ not subject to the 
operations of the Survey. More- 
over. in the ca^e »'f languages 
(U-ali with in tlip survey, the 
many disorepancies between the 
figures ol the Su vey and tho*e of 
the 1921 Ce' sns are explained by 
iho !\ict that in tl e Census a very 
large luniber of speaktra was 
e’ltereil !is ‘ Cnclassed.* ^ee*Uu• 
classed Kuki-Chin ’ lelow. 


In Mai ipur. 


In the Naga Hills. 

In N«n*th Cauhar, but the nuinber 
of speakers is unknown, 

. In Caohar Plains. 

I In Sylbet. 

' Census figure^ incluie 8,664 
, speakers nt the Kamhow dialect. 


j De-cribed in Survey, but the 
! number of speakers was then 
j unk. own. 


Ciusus figures include 3,lc0, shown 
ai? Hualngc. 


I The difference between the Survey 
j and the Census figures is probably 
due TO difference * f classification. 

! See Chin Unclassified below. 

j Called KweUhin in the All-liidiati 
I Ceusue, 

1 

I 

I 


t The Census gives Nogmung (168), Nokkyo (133), Ntit, Pangsa, Cang, Ci^ogklia!, Toya, and Tawhawng, Only the first two were in t^e Census area. 


.3 H i 
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j NtrjIBEB 0? 

Spbakbes. 

Serial j 
No. j 

1 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

j 

Survey Estimates (1891). |A 

1 

ccordingto Census, 19i;il. 

1 

i 


' 

. 1 S,675 

212 

•222 i 

1 okwa 

6 

1 

223 j 

Lukhev, Mara, or llonggai 

; 1,100 

223a ! 

Others'^ anil I'uspecified . 

1,600 

41,055 

1 

Liisliei or Dulien ■ • 

' 40,5.39 

77,180 

•224 i 


225 ; 

Faiiuai . • - ■ • 

. . 

• 

226 1 

Fgentl 

800 

0 

227 ■ 

1 

Banjo:.'! . . • • • 

' 500 


228 ' 

Pankhu . . • ■ • 


1 

Old-Kuhi Sub-Group 

48,814 

26,245 

1 

229 1 

Hrangkhol, Rangkhol, or Hraiigchal 

. , 8,4-50 

671 

1 

230 1 

Hrangkhol Proper 

7,820 

\ 

••• 

231 

Bet? . . • • • 

. ! 630 

. ■ 26,848 

3,131 

232 

Hallam . . • • ■ 

233 

Jlallam Proper 

26,533 

... 

234 

KJtehna . . • • 

. 


235 

bakdjaih or Skekasi/j 

. ; 315 

... 

236 

Larigrong • • . 

6, -266 

... 

23" 

Aimol . . • • • 

750 

387 

238 

Chiru . . • • • 

7.40 

1,577 

230 

Kullireiicc oi’ Kolreii 

750 

600 


Kom 

750 

2,855 

241 

Kyau or Chaw 

? 

851 

242 

Hmar , . . • • 

2,01)0 

8,586 

243 

Chote . - ■ • • 

. : ? 

264 

244 

Aluutuk . ■ ■ ■ • 

? 

... 

245 

Karum . . • . • 

•? 

' 1 


246 

Puruin . • • • ■ 

750 

1,182 

247 

Anal ■ ■ ' ■ 

750 

■ 3,065 

248 

1 Hi!oi-Lam"a!i'’’ 

7 50 

741 

249 

1 

j Yniphei 

... 

2,8 S 2 


: Southern Chin Sub-Group 

110, 2S5 

35,206 

250 

Chinme 

? 


251 

IVelanno; . • • • ■ 

? 

... 

25-2 

Cliinbok 

? 

... 

253 

Yiudii 

? 

105 

254 

Chinbon 

? 

683 

255 

Taunsitha 

? 

6,2.j.3 

266 

rinyanCT or Hbo 

05,599 

107 

267 

K’lian.i, Khwe-myi, or Kunii 

14,626 

J 27,346 

25S 

Aim 

... 

712 

25'.l 

;\rhan«' 

9 

... 


Unclassed KuJci-Chin 

. 

167,517 

250a 

Kuki (Unspecified) 

. 

25,052 

259/. 

' Chin Unclas.-e(P and (Uii-speeified) 

... 

142,465 


Burma Group 

62,652 

9,335,595 

2t:o 

Alaingtha 

... 

3.30 

-i61 

Szi "!■ Atsi .... 

• 

.5,663 


IvEMABK-?. 


The name ‘ Mara ’ 1 = not giyen in 
the Sarrey. 


The Survey figures include those 
for dialCLts.’ The h^ures for the 
separate dialects arc unknown. 


The correct name is Hringkhol, not 
RSiigkhOl, as i;; the Surrey. 


The Survey esliinates for the reroaiu* 
ing language of this Sub-Group 
were admitiedlv very mugb and 
their correctnesis is doubtful. 

The name ‘ Koireng/ also aiveu In 
the Survej and adopted in the 
Censuis of ioil, i« incorrect. The 
true name is Kolhreng. 


The spelling “Hmar* 
, correct than ‘Mhar,* 


Not ili^eiibod ill tin- >arv.- 


Most of the languages of ibis Sub- 
Gionp belontr to Burma, a Pro- 
vince hi» h was not subject t'' the 
operations of the Suivey. Many, 
however, are di-'cu^'sed m the Sur- 
vey, although the nuiiioer of their 
speiikcTs was unknown. For the 
other-, the das'ifieation of the 
Census hT' been followed. 


The Survey figures are taken from 
the Burma Census of 1891. Except- 
ing Khami 257), they include all 
speakers of the Sub-Group, who 
were then all connoted in Burma 
by the general name of Chin or 
fArakanesel Khyaii<r. About 10<> 
Khyaii^s are record* d in the Survey 
as found in tlie Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 


1 1' eludes. 

- Tt e 61 -nGB' c 

Kaukadan (Ji, 


IT reu«u^ \> or Zo '5,449), Eaiyo f9,277(, Kwangli f3.fi04), and Kaunfftse (.57). 

7- the iulloviii^ uiudasbod Chin laDirui»geg r— Ngorn (3, *132 , Sainebeunz (7,232 , l-awfu (.3.043), 

'■'’£^5,! (2 0P),3latn i51i,Sittul3,»18i,an<iTaniaii (l>2). ' ’ 


Nearly all the languages of this 
Group belong to Burma, a Pro- 
vince which -as not subject to the 
operations of the ^’urrey. The 
Census treats Mru as an unclassed 
lang^ge. In other respects the 
classification of the Census is fol- 
lowed. 


Yotmi (5,100), Sheutang (0,720), Chaunggyi Chin (G6G), 
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Serial i 
Xo. 

j 

Name of Lauguage or Dialect. 

KCMBER OP SPBAKEE3. 

Survey Estimates (1891). According tu Ceus-cs, 1921. 

262 i 

Lashi . . • 


16,57U 

i 



20,577 

263 ; 

Maru 



1 

26i j 

Mru .... 

17,991 

22,907 

266 , 

Burmese ... 

... 

8,4-2 3,2 5 6 

266 i 

Avakanese . . . ■ • 

44,601 

304,549 

I 

26" j 

Taimgjo . . . • 

... 

22,532 

268 I 

lu^a . • ... 


55,007 

269 ' 

Danu ,.•••■ 


72,955 




131,748 

270 

Tavoyan ...••• 

. . 


271 

Chaungt^a . ... 

• 

9,052 




250,018 

272 

Yanbye 



272a 

Others ^ ■ ■ • • ■ 

... 

422 


Lolo-Mos‘o Group ... 

... 

75,686 

278 

Lolo . • ... 

1 

769 



1 

22.742 

274 

Mo-s‘o ■ • • • 


( 

275 

Lisu • • 


■ 13,152 




34,205 

276 

Aka . • ■ 


1 




, 3,670 

277 

Kvvi 






1 082 

271a 

Others® 




Sak CLui) Group . . • • 

... 

25,145 

278 

Lui 


. . . 

279 

Aiiih'o-Sengmai . . • • 



280 

Chairel . . • • 



281 

Kadu . . • • ■ 

... 

; 18,594 




i 4,915 

282 

Daingnet . • • • 


1,022 

1 

283 

Ganan . • • • 





1 014 

284 

Sak or Thet . • • ■ 




Dravidian Family 

53,073,261 

i 64,128,052 


Dravida Group 

30,940,550 

i 37,285,594 

285 

'I’amil • • 

15,272,‘'5ti 

18,77 9,577 

280 

Stiindiird and Unspecified 

15,207,256 


2S7 

KoniVi! . • ■ • 

55.116 


2S8 

Yeruicnla 

ij 


289 

Irulci . . . . 

: 1,614 

... 

290 

KaSurd 

, Bij 

... 

291 

Kaikddl 

\ S.2S9 

... 

202 

Bnrgandi 


... 

298 

Malavalam . • - • 

1 5,425,979 

7,-197,638 

2'. 4 

Sfandntd and Unspecified 

, 5,423,392 

... 



i 2,5S7 

... 

295 

t erarn 



296 

Kaiiaresr . . • • 

i 9,7 16,8.32 

10,374,204 

297 

and a id 

2,666,163 

... 

298 

I Badaga 

' 30,656 


299 

Knrnnila or Kv.rumvdri 

10,399 

... 

300 

Golari or Ilvligd 

3,614 

... 

£01 

Kodagu or Coorgi 

37,218 

; 39,995 

302 

Tnlu • ■ • 

491,723 

59’2,3'25 

1 ' 


1 Includes Phan (2i3), Taw (2), and Mer(!nese_(177), j „nd Hop‘a ( ), fur which 

! Includes Wat‘ao-Kham (Wj, .Nang (»4), Aio (ol), tjm (92.), Tan?si: (...), ana nop a ... n 


Rem 


Xc' languages of this Group arc 
dealt ^^ith in the Sm’v.y. Thi^ 
cliisBification is that of the i ensus 
of 1921, for v.hich I am not rsspon- 
eible. I have adhered to it merely 
lor couTenience of reference 


Spelt ‘ Akha ' ui Gazetteer of I'pper 
Burma, Pt. T, Vol. I, p.692. 


Tbis language 16 mentioned by two 
wntevs’as spoken in Manipur .but 
no information has been obtainabit 
reraiiUne it. See Surrey, Vol. )U, 
' Part iii,~p. 4S. 


] 

Most of the laneuage^ of t^la^ 
Family,— at least, the most iniyor 
tart ones, —''dong t.. Southern 
India, a tract which was i ot 
subject to the operations of the 
Survey The Survey, bowerei, fo'" 
the sake of completeness, gives tie 
tiguies for vaih language fui the 
whole of India, utilizing the re* 
turns of the Cen.'us of 1991, '.nr- 
lected in detaiU of dialccrs b.- 
lova: report'. 


I 


see Iiai-"N 
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Number of Speakers. 

>io. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

Remarks. 

. Snrvey Estimates (1891). jAccording to Census, 1921. 

203 

Tod a 

736 

663 

304i 

Kota ...... 

1,-201 

1,102 


Intermediate Group 

2,180,858 

i 3,056,598 

305 

Kuru^ or Orao .... 

503,980 

^ 865,722 

306 

307 

3U8 

Malliar ...... 

Malto or Maler ..... 

Kai, Kaodhi, or Kliond 

.. . 

12,801 

31s,592 

j 

i This language was discovered after 

' the Purvey had been finished for 

OG ! ^hip Group It i- probably corrupt 

UO.yud' Karulh (No. So£). ^ee Vol. IV, 

p. 4i0. 

4^3 r»3S ilany speakers of this language 
^ ■ beiDDs t< the Madras Presidency, 

- 1 .') nc which was not subject to the 

i 2b,9SO operations of the Survey. 

I ^ 

309 

Kolami . . ... 

23,20.5 

310 

koldml Froper 

23,100 

... 

311 

Bhlll of BaSih! .... 

7 

* * * 

312 

fdtkl. 

195 


313 

Gondi . , ... 

1,322,100 

1,616,911 

314 

Standard , ... 

1,147,180 


315 

Gattu ...... 

2,033 


316 

Koi ...... 

51,117 

1 

317 

Maria, ..... 

104,340 

1 

318 

JSnjl 

17,387 

• • 1 

' 

Uint'peaified ..... 

123 


' 

jVndhra Language . . . . ! 

19,783,901 ) 

23,601,402 

319 : 

I'eingu ..... 

19,783,901 ! 

25, 601, 492 

32(1 ; 

St middl'd and Cnspecified 

19,735,840 I 


321 

1 ( 011 / fat' . . . . . 1 

3,827 


322 i 

Sdleicdr't . . . , . ! 

3,660 : 

... 

323 ; 

fiohn'l . , ... 

2n 


324 i 

Bci'iidi . , , . . 1 

1,250 


325 ! 

Vaddrl . . . . j 

27,099 1 


3:;6 

Kd matin . ... 

12, mo 1 

• » > 

327 ' 

Bn Sari ..... 

? 



Xorth- Western Language 

165,500 ' 

184,368 

328 

iji-aliui ...... 

1 05, .500 

184,o6S 

1 

Semi-Dravidian .Hylirids . . 1 

2,452 . 


329 * 

Tjudbiidi ... . i 

2.122 


330 ; 

Jlharia ..... 

330 



Indo-European Family . . ' 

231,874.403 

232,852,817 


Aryan Sub-Family . . . ' 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 

1 

Eranian Branch .... 

4,617,890 

1 937 943 ^ Blanch no trustworthy 

^ figures were available from the 

Ctueus of 1891. The Survey 
U.IiUc hziaes are a<cordinirlv based on 

those of the Ctnsu- 6f‘l9ll. Bot, 

i 

Persian Group .... 

1,5/9 } 

1 


tven irom ih's, few dialect figures 
pan he o tamed. 

In the lagcs of the Survey, this 
Bra cn and the ind>>-Arvan 
Braiuh are s*;led, on a i nrrower 
view. ‘Fan ilies,’ not ‘ Branches.’ 
In those pages, the general 
r^uebtioii cf the relationship of the 
languages dBeussed to the wider 
Iud(;-Eurupean Family did not 
a^i^e. 


331 

j Persian 


. ! 

7,579 

6,268 


335 

j Bfhirurl 


• • 

7,579 ! 

6,268 


833 

j Mastuug Sulj-Diidset 

• 


? 1 


1 

334 

Kalat Sub-Dialect 


• • 

1 

? 1 


1 

335 

o3(i 

Kiiau'i Sub-Diilect . 

Bd d d . , 

• 

• s 

• « 

/ 

... 

Spoken outside British Tei titorj bat 

1 

Eastern Group . 

• 

• • 

4,610,311 

1,981,675 

dc>cribed in the Survey. 
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1 




Numbeb op Speakees. 1 

1 


Serial ; 

Xiinie of Lansuaee or Dialect. 



According to Census, 1921., 

Eemaeks. 

No. 

1 




Survey Estimates (1891). 

» 



A fqhanistan-Baluchistan Sitb- 


i 

I 

1,981,675 



Gi'oiip 

« • 

1 

• j 

4,610,311 


337 

Pashto 

• • 

i 

* 1 

3,905,725 

1,490,21)7 1 

The Survey figures include an esti* 
mated numter 013,359,090 pev'Ois 

33S 

Norlh-Easfern Dialect 


. 1 

806,974 i 

who speak the language outside 
British T- nitory. The numeroua 



1 


Suti-Dialeets are dosenbeJ iu the 

339 

Standard of Peshawar 



? 

! 

Survey, but uo figures are araila- 
ble lor them. 

340 

Buner Sub-Dialect . 

• 


P 1 

* 


311 : 

Yusnfzai Sub-Dialeot 


. 

? 1 


342 

Swat Sub-Dialect 


• } 

? 

! 


343 

ISajaur Sub-Dialect . 


i 

• 1 

? 



344 

(IPilzai Sub-Dialect 



? 



345 

Afridi Sub- Dialect 



? 



346 

ChliMchhi Pashto 


■ I 

P 



347 

Dang.ish Sub-Dialect 



? 



348 

South-JJ'esfeni Dialect 



076402 



349 

Standard of Banna . 


* j 

0 



350 

Khatak Sab-Dialect. 


1 

p 



351 

Bannncbi 


1 

. 

1 

0 



352 

Maiwat Sub-Dialect 



p 

... 


353 , 

Waziri . 


’ 

p 

... 

354 I 

Standard of Kandahar 


1 

p 


353 

Kakar! 

• * 


'J 



366 

Luni . 

. « 

. 

? 


357 

!2,ui5nl 

• 


0 

• 


358 

JIandokhel Sul - Dialect 





359 

Tariiio or Cbulgaii . 

• • 


? 



Unspecified Dialect 

« « 


63.349 



Edimoted nimher of speakers outside 

9,359,000 

i 


British Ternturi/. 



* 

360 

Oi’imiri or Bargista 



? 

This lansiage i? spoten outside 






settled Britist. TerritorT, 

361 

Balofhi 

. , 

* 

704,5S(5 

lOS 

The Survey figures include a number 
of 200, 0 0 ostimated speakers of 
the Uestorn Dialect outride 
British lerntory. 

302 

lUeitern Dialect 

. 

. 

394,899 ■ 

363 

llakrani (Kecbi) 

. 

. 

1 ? 


3'j4 

Makiaui (laniguri) 


- 

1 


365 

Eastern Dialed 

. 


; 376,899 


o' 16 

Standard (of Dera Gbazi Khan and 

J acob- 

125,510 

... i 


abadj. 




1 

367 

t'taudard (of North Baluchistan) 

. 

105,522 , 


368 

Kasiani 

. 

. 

3 

‘ i 


369 

Mixeil Dialects (of Lus 

Bela, Sind, and 

145,790 




Balmwalpur’. 



1 



Unsvecifcil Dialect 


• 

9,865 




Ghalcliah Sub-Group 


• 

f 


All the languages of this Sub-Group 
are spoken lUtMde British ‘etn- 


Wakii 





tiry, exiei'tlhe Yitd^hS dialect. 

370 



? 


which IS spekeu iuChitral. iNo 







figures aic avaihible for any of 

371 

ghighni 



? 


them. All are descriLed lu the 
Survey, 

372 

Sajikoll 

• 


? 



373 

Ishka^mi 



? 



374 

I^kadiiat Proper 



f 



375 

Saiiglichl 



! ? 



376 

Zehaki, 



; ? 

, , , 


377 

Munjani or Mungi 

• 


' ? 



378 

Yiidgjm 

• 

* 

i 

t • • 

} 


i 
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Serial 

'^0. 


XUIIBEE OP 

SPEAKEES. j 

Name of Langioage or Di&lect. 

Survey Estimate-; (1891). 
i 

Kesi.\eks. 

According to Census, 1921. 

370 

380 

Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

Kafir Group .... 

Bashijali ..... 

Wai-ala . . ... 

1 

1,195,902 

' ? 

*3 

•5 

1 

1 Q Except tor KS'limiii. the 1921 Census 

returns for .ill tne luneaiigies of 
tlue Br.iiich are up onipl*-ic, Xo 
nsrurps v.cre onffinallv available 
for the Surv.-T. 'ihe Surve4 liffaree 
for Ka'hiniri are ba-eil o'l those of 
the 1911 Census, Nearly all the 
langaasri** are des) ribed in the 
SurveN 

... 

381 

Wabi-veri or Verou 

? 

1 

382 

.\ rihkund ..... 




Kalashd- Tasked Sub-Group . 

? 


3s3 

Kalasha . ... 

? 


384 

Gawar-bati or N:ir>ati 

1 


38o 

Pa^ai, La^raanij or DehsfanI 

0 


386 

-En-iteni lU'ilrrt 

7 


387 

U’esfern hiitleet 



38^ 

Dh-i .... 

\ ? 


389 

Tivahi 




Kliowar Group 

? 

121 i 

390 

Khowar. Cbitrali, or Arniya 

? 

121 1 


Dard Group . 

1 1,195,902 

1,304,198 1 

391 

Sbi’ia 

1 ? 

28,482 i 

302 

(dUjiti 


7 

393 

..... 

? 

' 

394 j 

CJiUdH . ... 

? 


39.') ' 

Gurezi 

? 

.J 

396 

Unis Dialect 

? \ 

7 

397 

Brvkijd of Udk-ILiiiii 

p 

7 

398 

Xorth-W esteni Dialect 

p 

? 

309 

400 

Kashmiri . ... 

Stihidard . ... 

1,1 95,902 
1,039,%4 

1,'26S,854 tfin-vcj lifun-s differ fr.m 

those of tie Census, ouiu? to 
y diftercucp cf tlassificatjoi. of some 

- of the Mixed Diakrt" 

401 

Kashtawdrl .... 

7,464 

? 

402 

Mi, nil Diiileets 

45,316 

? 

403 

Poguli .... 

8,1.58 

s 

404 

Siiaji of Docla .... 

14.732 

9 

lOj 

K^mhanl • . • . . 

2,171 

2 

406 

Riasi Dialects 

20.252 

'j 


Unspecified .... 

103,158 

7 

407 

Kohistani 

? 

t‘,862 

408 

Gdri'-l or BasJijfiirik 

P 

1 

409 

Tnriviili or Ti'riraldk 

0 


410 

Chilis ..... 

w 


411 

Mon/ a 

7 


412 

Kili-Duneii -lib 

- 


418 

Ivoii-Palus 

9 

•J 

at 

Seo-llir.kp.r .... 

0 


41.5 

416 

Indo-Aryan Branch • 

Sanskrit 

Outer Sub-Branch 

Xorth-Western Group . 1 

Luhnda or M'e-tern Pahjabi , . ’ 

Si'! fiiJin'tl , , ^ ; 

226,060,611 

117,778,342 

10,162,251 

7,002.7'' ) 

1, 507,8-47 

229,360,555 

356 

123,328,825 ' 

^ diik-ren 3 b l \ ee ! the 

.Survey .Uil CuU'Us figures, see 

')-GOb.hG4 Th,_‘ Ce!Nu> ar- r, o biw. 

niao5 'pf’.ike.' of the han^uaijo 

naviiij- been "li-jwa as spe.vK-n-s of 

Pahja'ii. 
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Serial 

No. 



XtJMBEK OP SPEIKEES. 


' Xauie uf Language or Dialect. 


1 

Survey Kstimates ciSyl). 

According to Census, 1921. 

Remaeks. 

1 

' 

.'tan'lnrd of Shahpur 


1 

417,000 



00 

Jatki 

- 

4-59,219 



419 

r.iuiabi .... 


48,038 



4-20 

Jaiigli .... 


30,6S7 



121 

Chinawari .... 


73,479 



422 

Xiswaiii 


9,432 



123 

Ivachliri .... 


17.972 



124 

Bardi Boll .... 


27 5,006) 

... 


125 

Jatatai'di Boli 


147,000 

... 


426 

.... 


2,176,983 

: 2,342,954 


127 

llultani Proper 


1,709,838 

... 


42S 

Hindkl, or Jatki, of Dera Ghazi Khan 


302,270 



120 

Siraiki Hindki of Sind 


104,875 

... 


430, 431 

Kliifi'tJal and Jafirl 


14,581 

... 


432 

TJiall or Jo.Ui 


759,210 

... 


433 

XoTth-Weitem Dialect, or Hindko 


881,425 

. . 


134 

Standard 


S27,uOO 

' 


435 

Tinauli .... 


51,425 

... 


136 

North-Eastern Dialects 


1,752,756 

423,802 


437 

a. Pothwari . 


084,362 

1 423,802 


13?, 439 

Pahari (.including llhundi) 

1 

87,777 



l4ii 

Chib hall .... 


521,338 



411 

Punohhi .... 


220,069 

... 


112 

ti. Dialect of Western Salt Range 


25,0' lO 

... 


113 

Awankari .... 


123’, on 



444 

Ghei)i .... 


90,308 




I'ns/.ecifud Dialects 


... 

2,885,508 


i4j 

SiiyiUii ..... 

• j 

3,009,47 0 

3, 371, 708 


416 

richoll .... 

1 

* 1 

1,375,686 



4 47 

Siriiill Sindhl 

1 

1,112,926 

» • . 


4J3 

119 

4o0 

T ha cell ..... 

J.dsl ..... 

Ld ri 

. ' 

42,013 

4O,(j00 

... 

Ihi>. is a ml'stiiie of Sindh and 
ilitwaii, and the 204,749 speakers 
are rkorded under Rajasthani 
(Marwari) (N‘o.713). 

IM 

Kn'hchhl .... 


491/214 



1V2 

Kacbchhl Proper 


484,714 



153 

Kayasthi .... 


500 



-i O i 

Bhatia 


6,06)1) 




Un-pi cijled .... 


7,031 

. • 



Southern Group 


18,011, 9-lS 

18,797,831 


455 

Marathi ..... 


18,011,948 

18,797, S;33 ' 


4 56 

otaiid'Ji'd or Desl 


6,193,083 

. . . 


157 

Ko It kail Standard, . , 


2,350,817 : 

. • . 


453 

Pst'bln .... 


ICO.OOO 



i:.9 

Kill . 


189,186 



460 

KirjUlv , , . , 


25,500 

, . 


464 

Kr.iCbi .... 


368,:1i)6) 



4';2 

Ag'il 


22,520 



163 

Dlian*.;ar5 

. : 

1,750 



46I 

Bhandari 





165 

TiiakM 

; 

25,405 

... 


466 

Karhadi 

• ; 

2,000 i 




’■QL. I, r,‘5T I. 
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1 

Nitmber or Sphakebs. 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

i 

1 

Surrey Estimates (1891). ! According to Census, 192] 

467 

Saiigarnesvari . . . • j 

1,332,800 

468 ' 

Bankoti ..... 

1,787 : 

469 j 

Gliatl . • . - • 

2,00‘9 

470 I 

Maoli 

36,000 : 

471 

Katkaii or Kathodi , 

76,700 : 

472 j 

Varli . . = . . 

92,000 1 

473 ' 

Vad'val 

3,.5O0 : 

474 

Phud’gi ..... 

1,000 

475 * 

Samvedi ..... 

2,700 

476 ; 

Dialect of Be rar, the Central Provinces, 

7,677,432 


and the Nizam’s Dominions. 


477 

Varhadi or Berari .... 

2,084,023 

478 

Nagpur! ..... 

1,823,475 : 

479 

Dhan*garl ..... 

1,800 

480 

Dzarpi ..... 

5,0CU 

. 

481 

Govar! ..... 

2,650 

482 

Koshti ..... 

2,900 

483 

Kumbhari . ... 

4,500 


484 

Kunabaii ..... 

110,150 

... 

485 

Mabar! ..... 

19,0. )0 

• ■ 

486 

Maiheti .... 

? 

... 

487 

NatakSni . .... 

oo 

O 

488 

Katia .... 

o 

o 

oo 

489 

Broken dialects .... 

111,196 i 

490 

Hal'bi . . 104,971 

i 

491 

Bhunjia . . • 2,000 

1 

492 

Nabarl ■ . • 482 

\ 

493 

Kamar! . . . 3,743 




j Unspecified of Hyderabad 

3,493,858 i 

494 

J Kotikcnn ..... 

1,565,391 

406,808 

495 

Standard ..... 

683,650 

496 

Kndali . . 

90,000 

497 

Daldi 

23,500 ■ 

4PS 

Chitpavani .... 

69,000 1 


j Unspecided ..... 

699,241 ! 

( 


j Mara\hi L'nspccifed 

225 2'^') 

r»-v 

, 18,387,586 

499 

1 Singhalese ..... 

... 

i 3,437 

500 

j Standant ..... 


501 

Hlahl . ... . 



1 Eastern Group .... 

89,601,113 

61,171,923 

502 

Oriya ...... 

9,04:3,52.5 

10,143,165 

503 

Standard ..... 

8,352.228 

504 

mixed Dialects of the North . , 

! 582,798 

505 

Bhatrl .... 

1 17,387 


Unspecified ..... 

90,112 : 

606 

Bihar! 

37,180,782 

7,831 

507 

Maithili ..... 

10,263,357 ' 

508 

Standard .... 

1,946,800 ; 

509 

Southern Standard 

2,300,000 ' 

510 

Eastern . . . . , 

1,302,300 ; 

511 

Eastern Proper . . 1.300,000 

1 

512 

TliSru - . . 2,300 

1 


Rkmaeks. 


The differeoce between the Census 
bjjuros and those of the Survey is 
due to dilVercnci'S m the eiassifi- 
cation of the munv sub-dialects 
ot Konkjiii Staiidu-d. The Survey 
;il <0 mel'ides: 5RO,000 speakers in 
t’urtusuese Iinli* not inelude-l 
ill the Ceii'U' returns. 


^ Iiio’udes SCo.OOO sj^eakers in 
Poriujriicve India. 


j This I.niigaaf?c did not fall within 
; ’.he «cope of the Survey, 


1 

i 


In the Census of 1921 nearly ah 
speakers of BihJri and Eastern 
Hindi were returned as speaking 
‘Hindi.’ Ifwea'Oft the system 
cf calcnl^tion followed on p. 335 
of the C'eiihiis Report of 1911, and 
take .^5 per cent, of the t ital of 
the Census figures for Bihaii, East- 
ern Hindi, and "esteni Hii'di, 
we find that the number of speak- 
ers of Hibari was approximately 
34,342,430. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or 

Dialect. 



N0JIBEE OJ 

Survey Estimates (1861). 

Speakkes. 

According to Census, 1921. 

i 

Remaeks. 

513 

Chhika-chhiki 



* 1 

1,719,781 

j 


514 

Western 




1,783,495 


515 

Jolaha B5ll . 




337,000 




U nspecified 




873,981 

... 


516 

Magahl 




6,5u4,817 



517 

Standard 




5,926, 103 



518 

Eastern 




313,864 




Unspecified . 




264,850 



619 

Bhojpurl 




20,412,608 



520 

Southern Standard . 




4,324,293 



521 

Northern Standard . 




6,165,151 



522 

Saran Dialect 


1,604,500 




523 

Gorakhpur! 


1,307,5(X) 




524 

Samaria 


3,353,151 




525 

Western 




3,989,500 



5-26 

Nagpuria 




594,257 

... 


527 

Madhesl 




1,711,036 

... 


528 

Tharu Bhojpuri 



. 

39,700 




Unspecified . 




3,635,671 ' 


529 

Bengali . 




4], 9:33, 2^4 

49,294.009 

530 

Central or Standard 




8,443,906 \ 

651 

Western 




3,967,641 1 

532 

Standard 




3,888,846 | 

533 

Saraki . . 




48,127 1 ... , 

1 

534 

Kharia*thar , . 




2,298 

585 

Paharia-thSr 


• 


1 

402 ; 

530 

Mai Paharia . 




27.908 ! 

On p. 99 of Vol. V, Pt. i of the 






; 

Sorvey the figures (12,801) given 

537 

South- JFesiern 


• 


346,602 ' 

for this language a«'e a mistake. 

. 538 

Northern 


• 


6,108,663 . 


539 

Standard 




5,480,930 ■ 


540 

Koch . 




65,000 j 

511 

Siripuria 




603,023 1 ... i 

542 

Bifjhangsi 

. 



3,609,171 i 

543 

Standard 




3,441,736 

1 

, 

544 

Eahe 




4 / , 13-3 

; 

515 

Eastern 




16,910,661 

.. . 


546 

Standard 




15,969,430 

... 


547 

Haijoiig 




5,0i.ii 

... 

1 

548 

Sylhettia 




906,221 1 


549 

South-Eastern 




2,310,784 



650 

Standard 




2,290,784 



551 

Chakma 




20,00U 




Enspecified 




336,986 



552 

Assamese 




1,417.552 

1,727,32.3 


553 

Standard 




869,960 

. . . 


oo4 

Western 




643,600 

... 


555 

Maydng 




23 600 

... 


556 

Jharird 




9,000 




Unspecified 




11,602 

... 



Mediate Sub-Branch 



' 

24^11,647 

1,399,528 



Mediate Group 

• 


• 

24,511.647 

1,399,528 



3 1 2 
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Serial 

Ko. Kame of Language or Dialect. 


557 

Eastern Hindi 


558 

; Awadlil, Kosali, or Balswarl 


659 

\ Baglitll, Baghtlkhandi, or Bitml 

660 

Standard 

• 

B61 

i 

i Broken Dialects of the West 


662 

TirhSri 

22 -5, 7‘ 'll 

663 

‘ Bundeli ' . 

230,2"! 1 

564 

] Gahoi’a . , , 

243,4’ h I 

565 

Jurai 

114,.5i!'. 

566 

Banapharr . 

5.ih II 1 

567 

Broken Dialects of the South 


668 

Marari 

62,7i ► 

569 

j Powari 

43,1 '00 

570 

' Ivumbhari 

oO 

571 

1 Ojhi 

]iiii 

572 

1 Ckhattisgnrkl, Laria, or Klialtiiht 

573 

1 Chhattisgaihi Proper 


574 

Suigujia , . 

, 

575 

Broken Dialects 


676 

Sadri Konra 

4 oa 1 

677 

Baigaiii 

7.10" 

678 

Binjhwari 

9,002 

579 

Kalahga 

O'lO 

580 

Bhulia 

13,56" 


Inner Sub-Branch 

. 


Central Group 

. 

581 

Western Hindi 


582 

Hindustani 


5S'3 

Vernacular Hindostani 


584 

Literary Hindosta") 


5S6 

U rdu 


5S6 

Hindi 


6s: 

Dahhiui Hindostani or ilugalmani 

588 

£d.iiii a t'v ^ ef Q , , 


68 9 

Baugai'u Proper 


390 

Jatu . . . , 


691 

Hariani cr Deswali 


592 

Jyroj kJ((f 0^' ^Luto Thtijl 


693 

Smndard 


594 1 

Standard Proper . 

4,2i''3..io;i , 

695 1 

JadObati 

140,""" ■ 

590 

( 

Siltarwari 

1 27,! .1 )i 1 

.597 1 

North-Western 


508 ; 

Southern 


509 ' 

Southern Dialect Proper . 

052.003 ■ 

600 ' 

D5ngi or Ka-kadihn-ki Boli 

5!.i4 4:ir ' 

eol 

Dfigar-rvgra 

] t *S./ 'jfi 

602 

Kaliina! 

81,216 

003 

Dang^harjCr 

.Sii..3i;3 

eo4 > 

i 

Kanaujl 



Kananji Pioper 

- 


Nfmbee op Speaebes. 


' Surrey Estimates (1891). 

1 

According to Census, 1921 

24,511,047 

1,899,52^ 

‘ 16,113.318 


4,612,736 


3,692,126 

1 ... i 

824,80" 

••• 


KEiTAEKS. 


In (be CeDgii*^ of IC'21 nearly all 
si'eakerB of BihSri and f- astern 
Hindi were returned as epo.iking 
‘ Hindi. ' If we adopt the system 
of Lalculation fo'lowed on p. 335 of 
the Cer.so Report of llHl and 
take 23 per ee-'t. of the total 
of the Census figures for Bihari, 
EastiTU Hindi, and Western 
Hi’ lii, we find that the number of 
>l'eakt’-' of Eastern Hindi waa 
a|'pro5:in'ately 22,567,882. 


05,83j> 


5,/-><,343 
3,335,8 "5 
384,516 
31.922 


83 , 770,622 139 , 166,945 

81,605,821 137,240,408 


38,01.192S 

16,033,169 
3,2 '2,733 
7,6ii6,264 


96 , 7 U-, 3()9 In the < ensus of 1921 nearly il 

S)'Caka'^ of Bihari and Eastern 
Hindi^were :etnriied as sj*eakinsir 
liindl.* If uead'ij'tthe svjt‘*ni 
of c ilculation followed on p. 335 
of the Cunsus Report of lOll and 
take 42p*‘rct.nt. of rhr total of 
**• Jl'-e Co sus fi^ur. 8 fo- BihS:!, 

Eu'^terr Hindi, and Western Hindi, 
,,, 5 nd that the number of speak- 

ers oj \\ cstt rr Hr ili wa« arproi* 
unatidN 


3.654,172 

S,16r>.7s4 

‘’'I'o.SliO 

r3;iJ.2'.'o 

7,601974 

4.470,469 


1.967,021 

1.426,754 


i 


1,161,300 ! 

3.2o 1,5()(3 j 
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Serial , 
Ko. 1 



i NnitBBE OP Speakees. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

Survey Estimates {1891). 

i Ebxiases. 

According to Oeusns, 1921. j 

606 

Mixed Dialects 


1,280,000 

! 

607 } 

Kanaujl of Cawnpoi e 

l,09i 1,000 



608 

Tirlari of Cawnpore 

40,C00 



600 

Karanii of East Hardoi . 

1.50,000 


1 

610 

Bttndell or Biindelkhandi . 


6,869,201 


611 

Standard 

. 

3,519,729 


612 

Pa war! 


353,50) 


613 . 

LodhSnti or Eathora 


145,500 

... 

614 

KhatCla 

. 

891,200 


615 

Mixed Dialects of the North-Eas 

t 

SSe.t'OO 

1 

61G 

Banaphari . 

335,400 



617 

Kupdri 

11,000 


1 

61 S 

Nibhatta 

10,21)0 


i 

619 

Bhadauri or Towargarhi 

. 

1,313,0)0 

1 

620 

Broken Dialects of the South 

. 

2S9,<;72 

1 

i 

621 

Lodhl 

18,60.) 


1 

622 

Chhiudwara Bundeli 

146,500 


1 

623 

‘ Bagheli ’ . 33,000 


1 


024 

‘Bundeli’ . 83,500 



i 

625 

Powari . 3, Olio 



1 

626 i 

Gaol! . . 16,093 




627 ' 

Eaghobansi . 3,114 




628 

Kiiarl . 4,750 





Others . 43 




629 

Koshti Dialects . 

14,692 



630 

Kumhhar Dialects 

4,980 



631 

Nagpuri Hindi 

105.900 



632 

Panjabi 


12,762,689 

16,233,596 

633 

634 

635 

Standard 

Majhi 

Jullundur Doabi 

• 

11,180,611 

2,8ti7.C2S 

2,258, 76‘.i 

11,795,809 I'he diiTereuce between the Eeures 

of the Survey and those of the 
Census is due to the fact that the 
latter hiclade many speakers oi 
LahndS. See LnhudS, above 
(Xo.4l5\ 

036 

Doaln Proper 

2.051.448 



637, 638 

ICablurl or Bilaspuri, and 
Ho.sbiarprir L’abari 

207,321 



639 

Powadbi 

. 

1,397.140 

# • • 

640 

Pachbadi, Rathi, Jand, or Naili 


38,99' * 


641 

JIalwai, Jangali, nr Jatki . 

. 

2,136,054 


642 

Bbattiani 

• 

116,0)0 

) 

643 

Rathi cf Bikaner . 

22,0i.i0 



644 

‘ Bagri ’ of Fazilka 

56,tH:i0 



645 

Rathanri of Ferozepore . 

38.000 



646 

Paujabi niergini; into Labnda 


2,432,024 

1 » • 

G47 

64 S 

C49 

Dogrd or Dogrl 

Dogra Proper 

Kaniliali 


1,229,227 

563,727 

10,000 

-ilS.GTS 'iiitVrence betv 06 ’ the 

of the Survey and tho^e ot the 
Cen-aijs i? probably dun to the 
• Kangra Dialect beiug inciutied in 

the latter as a form’ of Standard 
Panjabi. 

650 

Kai.gia Dialect 


63G,oO() 

... 

651 

Bbnteali 


14,000 

... 


JJniiieeitiefi 


352,801 

1,019,609 . 

652 

653 

Gujarati .... 

Standard 

• • 

10,646,227 

? 

V) Of) 1 QQ-) Acc.'Ming to the Survey, the luimbcr 
speakers .of Gujarati in 
Ot'U-Unes of uhich it was tbt 
, . . veriiaeular was 9,313, 45 li. 

654 

Bdgarl 


? ' 




656 
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No. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


656 

657 
65S 

659 

660 
661 


Gamadta 


SurHl . . , , 

Andw‘'la or Bhathela 
Dialect of Eastern Broach 
Tarsi Gujarati 
Charotarl 


662 

663 

664 
663 
666 

667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 


Pdtiddri . , 

r adodarl 

Gomadia of Ahmedahad 
Pattanl 
Kdthi^dv'dd* - 

J halo, Wadi 
Soratlii 
Haladi 
Gohilwa^ 

Unspecified 
Thorisdl 
Khdr'^wd . 

PaEnull 

Kdkarl 


Nvubeb OB Sfeakbbs. 


Survey Kstimates (I891)-j According to Census, 192lJ 


Bemabes. 


? 

' 1 

9 

9 

' ? 

I 

i 2,596,000 I 

437.01)0 i 

733.000 I 
770,0(X) 

631.000 
25,000 

10,150 
F I 

5,800 
122 


The Survey figures refer only to th* 
j speakers foui.d in the Bombay 
; presidency. 


676 

Tdrimiikl or Ghisddl ■ . 

1,669 


Unspecified Dialects 

1,330,977 

677 

Bliili 

2,691,701 

678 

Bhill or Blnlodl .... 

1 1,163,872 

679 

Alilrl ...... 

1 30,500 

680 

Aadnja or Pa/idd'i .... 

j 43,500 

68] 

Paori . .... 

' 43,000 

682 

Barel ..... 

; 1,000 

683 

Chdranl ..... 

■ 1,200 

681 

Ct/odli^'rl ..... 

121,253 

685 

Delimcali ..... 

45,000 

686 

D/iodici .... 

60,000 

687 

DuiAl ...... 

14,050 

088 

G5.m'’il .... 

48,715 

689 

Girusia. .... 

90,700 

60.) 

llahurd ..... 

950 

691 

Kohkanl ..... 

232,613 

602 

Kotali . ..... 

40,000 

693 

Miifrl .... 

44,500 

694 

Aldwchl .... 

30,000 

605 

kkd/hirl or Bdglani .... 

13,000 

696 

jSdik'di • ■ • . . 

12,100 

697 

Eorl ..... 


698 

Panchali .... 

560 

699, 700 

Pdr"dhl [5,410] and Tdka^kdrl {3,238) 

8,648 

7U1 

Pdw''rl . . . , ^ 

25,000 

703 

Randicat .... 

500 

70S 

Rdnl Bhll . . . _ _ j 

87,540 


j 


Ij855«6l7 j The difference between the Survey 
^ j fieures and those of the Cen^n» is 

i due to variation in classification. 
• • In regard to many dialects it is 

I iriipossible to decide definitely 
whether they bvlO' g to Hbili, to 
•' GujarSti, or to HSjasthSni. The 

olassifioation of tbe Survey has 
1 been made with some care, aud 
is most likely the more correct. 


i The figures oi the Census of IbOl 
> i^erc 346. I'lie number of speak^rH 
' was not recorded for thj Survey 
! or in the Census -d 1921 . ^ 


the saiiu- bngaago, as spoken 
different tribes. 
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Serial 




Numbeb oe Speakebs. i 

Name of Language or 

Dialect. 

Surrey Eetimates (1891) 

1 I Remabks. 

No. 



. According to (Jeusns, ly^l 


704 

Rdth'^vl 



8,000 

• •• 


705 

Siyalgtri 


• 

120 

... 


706 

W5,g''dl 



525,375 

... 


707 

Kbandesi 


. 

1,258,068 

2]. 3,272 

The remarks made against BMli 
IN'!. 677) pply also here. It is 





817,736 


ce’-tam th.it many sjeakets of 

708 

Standard 



... 

this lan^uokte escaped enumer- 
ation as sa.'h at the Census. 

709 

Kuifbdu . . 


. 

400,000 

... 


710 

Ddngl 


. 

31,700 



711 

Rangdri 


- 

3,630 

... 


712 

Eajasthaul 


• 

16,298,260 

12,680,562 

In the Census, some speakers of this 
Jatj^uaffe were recorded as speak- 
ing Hindi. 

713 

Murwarl 


. 

6,088,389 

... 

714 

Standard 



1,691,160 

... 


716 

Eastern 


. 

1,974,864 

... 


716 

Marwarl- Dhundhari 


49,300 




717 

Gorawati . 


15,000 




718 

Ajmer Dialect 


208,700 




719 

Merwara Dialect . 


17,000 




720 

M§w arl 


1,387,100 



721 

51 erwarl 


64,500 




722 

Sarwayi 


15,000 




723 

Khairayi 


228,264 




724 

Socthei n 


• 

177,570 



725 

Godwarl 


147,000 




726 

Siiohl 


179,300 




727 

Standard 


171,300 




728 

Abu L6k-ki Boll 


2,000 




729 

Saetb-ki Boll 


6,000 




730 

Deorawatl 


86,000 




731 

llfirwari-Gujarati 


65,270 




732 

Western 


. 

685,649 

... 


733 

Thai! 


480,900 1 




734 

MaiKarl-Sindlii 


131,960 i 




735 

Pliat'kl 


72,789 




736 

Northern 


' 

1,359,116 

... 


737 

Blkaneri 


543,770 , 




738 

ShekhawaG 


488,017 ! 




739 i 

Bagri 


327,359 1 




740 i 

Central Eastern RojaithoMi 

1 

• i 

2,907,200 



741 

Jaipuii 


i 

1,687,890 



742 ; 

Standard 


790,231 1 




743 

Torawati . 


342,554 i 




744 ! 

KathaiiS . 


127,957 1 




74o 

Chaurasi 


182,133 i 

1 



746 ' 

Nagavehal . 


71,575 ’ 




747 

Rajawatl . 


173,449 i 




748 I 

Kishangarhi . 



116,700 

... 


749 ! 

Ajmeri 


. 

111,500 

... ( 


750 i 

Harauti 


. 

991,101 1 

... 


751 

Standard 


943,101 




762 

Sipan . . 


48,000 1 

i 

1 
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XmiuEE OP Speakees. 

Reaiaeks. 

Serial 

Ko. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 


Survey Estimates pS91). 

According to Census, 1921. 

763 

North-Eastern Bajaslhani 



1,570,099 



764 

Jlewati 

. 

. 

1,121,154 



765 

Staudai'd 

. 

253,800 } 




75(3 

Eathl 


222,2(i0 




767 

Natl era llewati 


160,300 




758 

Katlier llewat) 


193,300 i 





Unspecined 


282,554 1 




759 

Ahirwati or 


• ' 

448.915 



760 

ilalll . 



4,350,507 



761 

Jlalvl Proper or Alnri 


• ' 

X 3.872.228 



7o2 

Uacgri or Rai-wari . 



J 



763 

Sondwarr 


• 

2o3,556 



764 

Mixed Dialects 



-74.723 



766 

Hoshangabad Dialect 

. 

12(5,523 




766 

DldlewSri 


no.OiX) : 




767 

Bhovari 


11,000 ' 




768 

Katiyal 


18,000 ' 




763 

Put'vl 


200 




770 

Niiiidrll 


• 

474,777 



771 

Banjarl or Lahhdni 

• 


153,500 

1 

i 


772 

Labhani of Panjab and Gujarat 


23,733 



773 

I Other Baujarl 



131,855 

... 


774 

1 Kakeri 



40 



775 

Balirupia 



2,872 

1 


770 

, Giijarl 



997,073 


T1 0 oriiiiDallv <w\i1aMc for 






tho Smvpv wpre jnconi- 

777 

Gujuil of Hazara 



1 25.(519 

i 

plete.thc lang i.ige nnl hariae been 
r Ooidcii in the i'eu->ii'i of 1891. 

778 

Ajirr i f Hazara 




Thu SiiTTi*} fiffnres here irlven are 

1 a'tid DD thO'C ((f the "f 





25*2.692 

! 

1911. All tho (liale -f* mentioned 

i i 9 

Kashmir Gujuri . 




oro doalt tilth in th('' Sarrey. 

78'4 

Gujaii of the Plains 



19,362 




Un'/jCcified TJialects 



451,115 

I 



j 

' Pahaii Group 


• 

2,304,801 

1.917,537 


781 

Eastoin Paluvri, Khas-i.uraj 

or N 

(ipali 

i 43,721 

279,715 

Th-' v'P i.f 'p .ik-.r' i i this 

'ai LM.iCP in r.riii'h Ind'a nt-t'- 'sa- 

7S2 

Stand trd 



143,791 

979,715 

ri \ Ji . •luute-' Mi'it (d ilu-m are 
tCuipo-ary IT- n5is:rant8 nr iiorkho 


1 




'ohiK-rss. 

783 

Pd.lbd . 


• 

... 



781 

; Ceiitial Pahari 



], 107. 6 1-2 

3,353 

TL. C- >..4 \'ur(3 ui'i tai ily in- 

1‘L‘ioct XntnoiDU- ‘•p(,,iker'‘ rnn>8t 


All Ilian 111 





hovi h. e!' rctanitd a-- 'Diakiii^’ 

7fc5 


• 

43'j.7''S 


Hindi. 

7S6 

Kha'oarjiya . 



i 5.1'ui 1 



787 

Phaldakopja 



2i‘i.9' 1,8 



788 

Pao'aha: 



'5,750 



783 

1 riau-C'iirubhaisi 



■58-i79 



7'.M 

‘ Raa-(.'haiibna7»: Pro]itr 


t 875 




7;>1 

j Stanoard of Naini Ta! 


18,047 




702 

1 Chiulkatiya 


25,800 ■ 




703 

1 llrii,iaarliiY&, 


. 3.057 




70 1 

1 all t • 


. 2.00i> • 




796 

1 Biiabari ol Bamonr 


, , 

.50' ! 



7 Of- 

j KumaiyS 


• 

37 o,-; 

j 


707 

C'Laugarkl.iya 


.• 

37,210 

i 


r.'S 

Gangola 




j 


790 

-OaijpViiiyR , , 




i 


800 

Soiiyaii 


’ 

lO.s.-.l 
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Serial 

No. 




Number oi 

SPBAKEBS. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 


Survey Estimates (1S91). 

According to Census, 1921. 

801 

Aakoti 



^ 10,964 


8!)2 

Sirsli 



12,481 

... 

S03 

Johar! 


• 

7,419 


804 

Garhicall 


• 

670,834 


805 

SrinagariyS . 



12.008 

' 

... 

806 

BStbl or Rft^hwali . 



63,057 


807 

Lohbya 


• 

9.748 


808 

DasaalyS 


« 

17,022 


809 

Badbani 


• 

14,103 

t 

... 

810 

Jlljh-Kninaiyl . 


• 

33,011 

... 

811 

NagpuriyS 



51,831 

... 

812 

Salani 


• 

229,758 


813 

Tebrl or Gabgapariyft 



240,281 

... 

814 

Western Pahari 


• 

853,4.68 

1,633,915 

813 

Jaunsdrl 


• 

47,437 


816 

Sirniauri 



124,563 


817 

DbSrtbi 



82,739 


818 

Giriparl 


• 

24,364 


819 

Bissau . 


. 

17,459 


820 

Baghdti 


• 

32,195 


821 

Kiuthall 

• • 

• 

188,763 

437,703 

822 

Kiutball Proper 


• 

43,577 

823 

Handurl 



60,211 


824 

Simla Siraji . 


• 

28,833 


82o 

BarSrl 


• 

7,894 


826 

SovScbdli 


• 

2,428 


837 

Kirni 



3,938 


838 

Edcbl 



51,882 

J 

829 

Satlaj Group . 



38,893 


830 

Sodocln 



18,893 


831 

Outer Siraji 



20,000 


832 

Kulu, Group 



84,631 

j 

136,793 

833 

Kului 



54,080 j 


834 

Inner Siraji . 



20,551 


835 

Sainji 



10,000 

) 

836 

Mandi Group . 



312,184 

337,934 

837 

838 

Mandeall 

Cbbota Bangbali 



1 150,000 


839 

Mapdaall Pabarl or Mandi 

Siraji . 

♦ : 

10,000 


840 

Suketi . 


i 

52.184 


841 

Chambd Group 


■ 

109,286 

1 j 

842 

Cbamaali • • 



63,338 

( 

843 ' 

Gadi or Bbarmauri . 



14,946 1 


841 

Cbuiabi • • 



27,301 ' 


845 

Pangwali • • 



3,701 

139:^63 ! 

1 

846 1 

'Bhadraiodh Group • 



35,517 1 

i 

S47 

848 1 

Bbadrawabi . 

Bbalesi 


■ ' 

1 20,977 ‘ 

1 

1 

849 

Padari . 



4,540 J 


i 

Unspecified 



... 

70-i;i34 


Unspecified Pahari . 

• * 


. . . 

54 

] 


Kemabss. 


The Sanrey figirei for Gidi are 
bfisedon the pcpuUtioa figures ot 
the Ce«'8ti8 of 1^1, The two sub- 
sequent Ceiuuses abcv a ’urge 
increase m the «cpulaiion, Tne 
Survey figuresaie tliarg ore too low. 




VOIi. I, TART I. 
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rial 

0 . 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


860 

851 

852 

853 

854 

855 

856 

857 
868 
859 
8')0 
861 
862 
863 
861 

865 

866 
867 
863 

869 

870 

871 

872 


I Unclassed Languages 

BurusnaskI or Ktajuna 
Standard of Hum a-N agar 
I Warshifcioar or Biltuni of Tdsin 
; Andamanese 

I 

I Gipsy Languages 
; Beldarl 
' Bhumtl 

Dorn .... 

1 

' GdrodI 

I 

Gulguliu. 

Ka'ijarl 

Kuchbandhi 

KoUidt'i 

Ladd . , , , 

Machand- 

\ Malar .... 

! M>jdnv:dU or Lhdrl 
Xati , 

Odki .... 
j Pend /id n 

Qasdl .... 
iSa.si .... 
Sikalgdri , . 

Language not returned . 


Numbeb of Speakbbs. 

Survey Estimates (1891). 'According to Census, 1921. 


101,671 ; 15,598 

! 


i 580 

101,671 , 15,018 

5,140 I 
14 i 
13,500 . 

I 

1 

853 ' 

7,085 j 

2,367 I 
500 i 


30 I 

i 

2,309 ! 

* 

11,534 
2,814 
1,250 I 
2,700 I 
51,550 
25 

I b,m 


Remares. 


. The speakers of this liingaage hare- 
' never been subjected to a Censoa 
and their number is unknown. The 
language and its dialectic varia- 
tions are described in the Surrey. 


Not dealt with .u the Surrey. 


These are mostly secret languages, 

I and, as such, their numbers can 
^rdly be obtained with any accu- 
racy by the ordinary operations of 
a census. The Survey figures are 
the result of local inquiries. 
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Appendix lA.— Details of Languages and Dialects. 

I NUMBER OF LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 


l^erial Name of Language or Dialect. 

No. 


Accoemno to Suetey, 

j Languages. Dialects. 

Accoedixs 10 Census, 1921. 

Languages. i Dialects. 

Austric Family 


1 

7 

14 

18 1 

1 

11 

Austro-Nesian Sab-Family 


• 

• • • 

2 


1, 2 Malay Group 


. 

• • • 

2 

... 

Austro-Asiatic Sub-Family 


7 

14 

16 

11 

Mon-Khmer Branch 


1 1 

3 

10 


Mon-Khmer Group 


• ... ; 

... 

1 - 

... 

3 Mon ..... 


• a • • I 

... 

1 i 


Palaung-Wa Group 


i 

• • • 

7 

... 

4 Palaung ..... 




1 I 

... 

5 Wa ..... 


• . • . ’ 


1 i 


Yanglam ..... 


j 

... 

1 ; 


Danaw ..... 



... 

1 


7 a Others ..... 




3 : 


Khasi Group .... 


1 

3 

1 

, 


8 i Khasi ..... 


' i 

3 

1 


Nicobar Group 

« 

• * « • 

... 

1 

... 

13 Nieobavese .... 


i 

! 

... 

1 ' 

... 

; Munda Branch 


6 i 

11 

6 

11 

14 Kherwari . • . . 


1 1 

11 

1 ■ 

11 

26 Kurku . .... 


1 j 

... 

1 1 

... 

27 ' Kharia .... 



... 

1 


28 1 Juahg ..... 


1 i 

... 

1 


2 g Savava ..... 


. ! 11 

... 

1 


30 Gadaha ..... 


•1 ^ i 



... 

Karen Family 


[ ‘ 

... 

1 

14 

31 Karen ..... 


,1 


] 

14 

Man Family .... 




2 

... 

42 Yao ...... 

• 

' 

... 

1 

... 

43 Miao or Hmdng .... 

• 


... 

1 

... 

i Tibeto-Chinese Family 

• 

. ' 116 

86 

124 

15 

Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 


3 

4 

7 


' Tai Group .... 


3 

4 

7 

... 

44 Lao . .... 


• 

i 

1 

... 

45 Siamese ..... 

• 

• 

j 

1 

... 

46 Lii ..... 

• 



1 

... 

.17 Khiin ..... 


1 

* 1 , 


1 

... 

48 Dave . ... 

• 

■ i 

... 

1 


49 Shan ..... 


. i 1 

1 { 

1 ' 

... 

51 Ahom ..... 


. j 1 




52 ' Khamti ..... 


1 ' 

1 

3 

1 , 

• 

Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 

• 

. ' 113 

82 

117 

IS 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 


32 * 

31 

20 j 

6 

! Tibetan Group 

• 

1 1 

14 

1 

G 

57 Bhoria ..... 



11^ : 

1 

6 
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Serial 

Ho. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


NUMBER OF LANGU.4GES AND DIALECTS. 


ACCOEDINQ TO StTEVET. 


Accoediko to Ceesus, 1921 '. 


Languages. 



i 



Pronominalized Himalayan Group 



Western Suh-Group 




72 

Manchati or Patni 




73 

Chamba Lahuli 




74 

Bunan .... 




75 

Kangloi, Gondla, or Tinan . 




76 

Kanashi . . . ■ 



j 

77 

Kanauri . 




78 

Rangkas 




79 

Daimiya 




80 

Chaudangsl 




81 

Byangsl 




82 

Janggali 





Eastern Sub-Group 




83 

Dhimal 




84 

Thami 



. > 

86 

Limbu . 



1 

86 

Yakha .... 



1 

87 

KLambu .... 




88 

Rai or Jimda . . 



1 

106 

Vayu or Hay 




107 

Chepaug 




108 

Kueunda 




109 

Bhramu .... 



i 

110 

Tbaksya .... 



• 1 

\ 


Non-Pronominalized Himalayan 

Group ; 

111 

Gurung ... 


• 

1 

112 

Murmi .... 

• 



113 

SuDwar .... 




114 

Magari .... 




115 

Nevvari .... 



- i 

118 

Rong or Lepcba 



• , 

119 

Kami .... 

• 



120 

Manjbi .... 

4 



121 

Toto .... 





North Assam Branch 



i 

122 

Aka or Hrusso . 




123 

Abor .... 



i 

i 

124 

Mill .... 



j 

)25 

Dalla .... 



j 

j 

126 

Mishmi .... 





Assam-Burmese Branch 



1 


B^ra or Bodo Group 

• 


1 

127 

Bara; Bodo, or Plains Kacharl 



1 

130 

Lalung 

• 




22 i 

11 ; 

i 

1 ! 
1 i 

I 

1 : 

1 i 

I 

1 ; 

1 

I 

1 I 
1 

1 I 

I I 

1 

II 
1 
1 

1 I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
5 
1 
\ 

1 

1 

1 

76 

9 

1 

1 


Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

16 

10 

... 


4 


... 

1 


... 

1 





... 

1 



1 


16 

6 


... 

1 


... 

] 


... 

1 


... 

1 

t a 


1 

... 

... i 

1 

... 

... 

... 



• • • 


1 

9 

s • • 

•• 

1 


... 

1 


... 

1 



] 


1 

1 



1 



1 


• • a 

X 


... 

1 



5 


... 

1 



1 



1 


... 

1 


... 

‘ 1 


51 

92 

9 

16 

9 


1 

1 

*44 

... 

I 1 

... 


! 
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NUMBER OP LANGUAGES 

AND DIALECTS. 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 



j Accobding to Sublet. 

^ Accobding to Censds^ 1921. 

! 





■ 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

1 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

131 

Dima-sa or Hills Kaehari 




1 

1 

1 


134 

Garo .... 


• 


1 

6 

1 


142 

Koch 


• 


1 

5 

1 


148 

Rabha . ... 


• 

• 

1 

1 

1 

... 

151 

Tipura or Mrung 



. 

1 

. .. 

1 


152 

Chutiya 


* 

• 

1 

... 

1 

... 

153 

Moran .... 




1 

... 

1 



Naga Group . 


. 

. 

29 

18 

14 

• • • 


Western Ndgd Sub-Group 

• 

. 


4 

S 

4 


164 

Aiigami .... 


« 


1 

4 

1 

... 

159 

Serna 


• 


1 

2 

1 

... 

162 

Rengma or Unza 




1 

2 

1 


165 

Kezhama . 


. 

• 

1 

... 

1 



Central Ndgd Sub-Group 

• 

• 

• 

5 

2 

1 ^ 


166 

Ao or Hatigorria . . 

• 

• 

* 

1 

2 

i 

i 1 


169 

Lhota or Tsontsii 

« 


. 

1 


! I 

... 

170 

Tengaa Naga 

• 

• 

• 

1 

. . 

! 

... 

171 

Thukumi 



, 

1 

• » 

1 

.. 

172 

Yachumi . . 

• 

• 


1 

• • • 

• . • 



Eastern Ndgd Sub-Group 

• 

* 

• 

10 



... 

173 

Angwftnku or Tableng 

• 



1 




174 

Tatnlu or Chingmegna 




1 



... 

175 

Ban para .... 



. 

1 




176 

Mutonia .... 




1 




177 

Mohongia, Borduaria, or Paniduaria 


, 

1 

. . . 

... 


178 

Namsangia 

. 


• 

1 

• • . 



179 

Chang or Mojung 



. 

1 


. ♦ . 

... 

180 

Atsiringia . . 




1 

... 



181 

Mdshang 




1 

... 

. . . 


182 

Shangge 




1 



. 


Ndgd-Bodo Sub-Group 

• 

• 

• 

5 

3 

3 

• • - 

183 

Empeo or Kachcha Naga 

• 


. 

1 

d 

1 


187 

Kabui or Kapwi 


• 

. 

1 

... 

1 


188 

Khoirao . ... 


. 

1 

i 

1 

. . . 

1 


1 

Ndgd-Kuki Sub-Group 



1 

7 

o 

5 


189 

Mikir .... 


* 


1 

3 

1 

... 

194 

Sopvoma or Mao Naga 


. 

. 

1 i 



... 

193 j 

Maram .... 


• 

• 

1 i 

... 

1 1 

... 

196 

Miyangkhang 



! 

1 ; 

... 

1 

... 

197 1 

Kwoireug or Liyang . 


• 

• 

1 i 

... 

... j 


198 ! 

Tangkhul 



• 

1 

0 

1 1 

... 

202 i 

Marin g 


■ 


1 

... 

1 

... 

• 

Kacliiii Group 

■ 

• 

• 


1 

9 i 

1 

203 ' 

Kaohin .... 


- 

. 

1 ! 

1 

9 ' 

1 

i 

Kuki-Chin Group . 

• 

• 

i 

1 

34 ' 

14 

i 

1 

29 i 

1 

8 
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NUMBER OF LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 


1 

Seri«il ‘ 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

Accoebing to SueVES'. 

Accosdi.ng to 

Censes, 1921. 

No. 1 


_ Languages. 

Dialects, 

Language!-. 

Dialects. 


Meithei Sub-Group . . • • 

1 

... 

1 

... 

206 

Manipuri, Meithei, Kat^e, or Ponna 

1 

... 

\ 


Northern Chin Sub -Group . 

5 

4 

o 

207 

Thado 

1 

4 

1 

212 

Sokte 

1 


1 

213 

Siyin 

1 

... 

1 

214 

Ralte . ...■•• 

1 


1 

... 

215 

Paite 

] 

... 

1 


Central Chin Sub-Group 

5 

7 

4 

8 

216 

Shunkla or Tash6n . . • • • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

219 

Lai ^ • 

1 

4 

1 t 

7 

224 

Loshei or Dulien . . • • 

1 

2 

1 


227 

Banjogi ...••• 

1 

... 

1 

... 

228 

Pankhu ...... 

1 

... 

... 



Old KuM Sub-Group .... 

15 

3 

13 

... 

229 

Hiangkhol, Rangkhol, or Hrangehal 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2ii 

Hallam ... ... 

1 

2 

1 

... 

236 

Langrong . 

1 


... 


237 

Aimol . ..... 

1 


1 

t* * 

238 

Chira 

1 

... 

1 


239 

Kolhreng or Kolren . . • . ! 

1 

... 

1 

... 

210 

Kom ....... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

241 

Kyaii or Chaw ...... 

1 

•• 

-j 


242 

Hmar ...... 

1 

... 

1 

2l3 

Chote • . ..... 

1 

, . . 

1 ! 

244 

Muntuk ....... 

1 



... 

245 

Karum ....... 

1 


... 


246 

Purum ... .... 

i 

... 

1 

... 

247 

Anal ....... 

» 

1 


1 


248 

Hiroi-Lamgang ..... 

] 


1 

... 

249 

Vaiphei ... ... 

... 


1 



Southern Chin Sub-Group . 

S 


1 6 


250 

Chinme ....... 




... 

251 

Welaung ....... 

1 




252 

, Chinh5k ....... 

1 

. . • 


253 

i Yinclu . ...... 

1 

t .•* 

1 ; 

264 

Chinbon . ...... 

! 1 

i 

1 

255 

Taung^a ... . . 

1 1 

1 

... 

1 1 - 

256 

Kbyang or Sho ... 

i 1 

... 

I 1 I ... 

257 

Khami, Khweymi, or Knmi 

1 1 

... 

1 1 i ... 

258 

.Ynu ....... 

i 

... 

1 

... 

259 

. ;\rkai:g 

1 


. . . 

.. 


Baruia Group 

i 2 

i 

' 

16 

1 

200 

' Maingtia ...... 

i ’ * * 


1 

. • . 

251 

Szi or A(.i;i ... . . 

j ,,, 

... 

i 1 

1 - 

I 
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Serial 

No. 


2G2 

263 

264 

265 

266 
867 
268 
260 

270 

271 

272 
272a 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 
277a 

278 
281 
282 

283 

284 


285 

293 

296 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 
3u7 

308 

309 
313 

319 

328 


NUMBER OP LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 

Accoedinq- To Subvet. 

Accoedino to Censcts, 1921, 

! 

! Languages. 

Dialects. 

' Languages. 

Dialects. 

Lashi .... 




1 

j\Iaru 

• 

. • • 


1 

1 

Mru 

• 

1 

• . . 

1 


Burmese ..... 


1 

• • • 

1 ! 

Arakauese .... 


1 



Taungyo ..... 


... 



Tnflia ..... 




: 1 i ... 

Danu . . . . 


. . . 


; 1 i 

Tavoyan ..... 


» • • 


1 

Chaung^a .... 

• » 



1 

' 1 i ... 

Yanbye ..... 

• . 

... 


1 ' 

Others ..... 


• 


3 ’ 

Lolo-Mos‘o Group . 



• • • 

1 

11 

Lolo ..... 


... 


1 

1 

Mo-s'o ..... 


• . . 


1 

1 

i . . 

Lisu ..... 




1 

1 

Aka . ... . . 




1 

1 

Kwi ..... 

1 

• i 


... 

1 

1 

! 

Others .... 


... i 

... 

fi 


Sak (Lui) Group . 


1 1 

2 

4 


Lul ..... 

. » 

1 ! 

2 


j 

Kadu 


1 


1 

! 

Daingnet .... 

• • 

1 

1 

t 


1 

1 

... 

Ganan ..... 




1 


Sak or Thet 

• • 

1 

. . . 


1 


Dravidian Family 

. ! 

16 

23 

15 


Dravida Group 

1 

! 

7 I 

10 1 

7 


Tamil .... 

• i 

1 ' 

6 ! 

1 


Malayalam .... 

- ! 

1 

1 j 

1 


Kauarese .... 

• j 

1 

3 

1 


Kodagu or Coorgi 

1 

1 . 


1 


Tulu .... 

. ! 

1 


1 


Toda ..... 

i 

I 

\ 

1 

... 

1 

1 i 


Kota ... 

1 

• i 

1 

1 

i 

1 ! 

Intermediate Group 

• 1 

5 

6 

6 

Knrukh or Orao 

i 

1 

♦ • « 

1 ' 

Malhar ..... 

i 

• i 

.. . 

... 1 

1 1 

jMalto or !Maler .... 

1 

1 

1 


1 ! 

Kui, Kandhi. or Khond 

1 

1 

L 


1 i 


Kolami ..... 

• ■' i 

1 

2 

1 j 


Gondi ..... 

. ■ ' 

1 

4 

1 

1 1 


Aildhra Language . 

• • 

1 ; 

7 

1 


Telugu ..... 

* • 

1 

7 

1 


North-Western Language 

1 

. • ! 

1 ; 

... 

1 ! 


Brahui ..... 

• i 

1 

... 

1 ! 
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Serial 

No. 


329 

330 


NUMBER OF LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


AcOOBBING to SlTBTBT. 


Accobbing to CsKsira, 1921. 


Lnuguages. 


331 


337 

360 

361 

370 

371 
373 

i 

377 i 


379 

380 

381 
3s2 i 

I 

I 

I 

383 ; 

384 ! 


383 


3S8 ' 

389 1 

390 I 

391 
399 * 

407 


415 

445 


Serai-Dra vidian Hybrids 
Ladhadi 
Bhai'ia 

Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sub-Family 
Elranian Branch 

Persian Group 
Persian .... 
Eastern Group 
Afghanistan- Bahtchis tan Sub 
Pashto 

Ormuri or Bargista 
Balochl 

Qhalchah Sub-Oronj) 

Watrht 

Ishkashmi 
Munjani or Mnngi 

Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

Kafir Group . 

Kafir Sub-Group 
Bashgaii . 

Wai-ala 

WasT-veri or Veron 
Ashkund . 

Kaldshd-Pashai Sub-Group 
Kalasha .... 
Gawar-bati or Narsati 
Pashaij La^mam, or Dehganl 
DTri .... 

Tirahi . ... 

Kliowai’ Group 

Khowar, Chitrali, or .Arniya . 

Hard Group . 

Shina 

Kashmiri 

KOhistani 

Indo-Aryan Branch 
Sanskrit 

Outer Sub-Branch 

North-Western Group . 
Lahnda or Western Panjabi 
Siadhi .... 
Southern Group . , 


Group 


2 

1 

1 

38 

38 

8 

1 

1 

7 


3 


1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

9 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

17 


DUlects. 


Languages. 


402 

402 

35 

5 
30 
26 
20 

6 

4 

1 

•2 

1 

22 

2 


20 

7 

6 

7 

345 


26 

26 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 



1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Dialects. 


9 

9 

1 

1 

1 


8 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

NUMB EE OP LANGUAG 

Accobdivg to Subvby. 

ES AND DIALECTS. 

ACOOBDIXG TO CBNSITB, 1921. 

Langnagee. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

455 

Marathi ....... 

1 

39 

1 

1 

499 

Singhalese ...... 

... 

... 

1 

... 


Eastern Group ..... 

4 

40 

4 

... 

502 

Oriya ....... 

1 

2 

1 

A. 

... 

506 

Biharl ... ... 


19 

1 


529 

Bengali ....... 

1 

16 

1 

... 

552 

Assamese ....... 

1 

3 

1 

... 


Mediate Sub-Branch .... 

1 

18 

1 


567 

Eastern Hindi ...... 

1 

IS 

1 



Inner Sub-Branch ..... 

9 

217 

9 

5 


Central Group 

6 

161 

6 

1 

581 

Western Hindi ...... 

1 

39 

1 


632 

Panjabi ....... 

1 

15 

1 

1 

632 

Gujarati ....... 

1 

21 

1 

... 

677 

Bhili 

1 

28 

1 

... 

707 

Khandesi ...... 

1 

3 

1 


712 

Rajasthani ... . . 

1 

55 

1 

... 


Pabari Group 

i 

56 

3 

4 

781 

Eastern Pahari, Khas-kurfij or Naipali 

1 

1 

1 

• • • 

784 

Central Pahari ...... 

1 

26 

1 

*• . 

814 

Western Pahari ..... 

1 

29 

1 

4 


Unclassed Langu 2 iges .... 

2 

19 

2 


850 

Burushaski or Khajuna .... 

1 

1 

... 

• • • 

853 

Andamanese ...... 

... 

... 

1 

. • • 

854 

Gipsy Languages ..... 

1 

18 

1 



Total for all India 

179 

544 

188 

49 
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Appendix IB. — Summary of the General Tables. 


Name of Language-Gronp. 


Austric Family 
Austro- Nesian Sub-Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 

Malay Group .... 
Austro- Asiatic Sub-Family 
Mon-Khmer Branch 
Mon- Khmer Gronp 
Palaung-M'a Group 
Khasi Group .... 
Nifol)ar Group . . . - 

Munda Branch .... 
Karen Family .... 
Man Family .... 
Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 
Tai Group .... 
Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 
Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 
Tibetan Group .... 
Pronominalized Himalayan Group 
Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

North Assam Branch 
Assam-Burmese Branch 

Bodo Group .... 

iSaga Group .... 

KacMn Groixp .... 

Kuki-Cliin (-imup 

Burma Group .... 

Lolu-iMos‘o Group 

Sak (Lui) Group 

Dravidian Family 

DraTida Group . ... 

Intermediate Group 
Andhra Language 
Xorth- Western Language 
Semi-Dravidiau Hybrids 

Indo-European Family . ^ . 

Aryan Sub-Family . 

Eranian Branch ... 

Persian Group ... 

Eastern Group • • . . . 




Nojiber OB Speakees. 


Surrey Estimates (ISiU). 


According to Census, 1921. 


3 , 052,046 


3 , 052,046 

177,293 


177,293 


4 , 529,351 

5,561 

5,561 

5,5G1 

4 , 523,790 

549,917 

189,233 

147,889 

20L103 


2 , 874,753 


1,984,512 

4,205 

4,2' i 
1 , 980,307 ; 

399,742 : 

205,50>i I 
93.978 I 
100,2.30 I 

36,910 

I 

1 , 543,655 

i 

018,659 

292.799 

1,920 

307.023 

02,052 


53 , 073,261 

30,940,530 

2,1^0,8.58 

19,78.3,901 

105,500 

2,4.32 

231 , 874,403 

231 , 874,403 

4 , 617,890 

7,579 

4,610.311 


8,662 

3 , 973,873 

I, 114,026 

591 

12,885,346 

926,335 

926,335 

11 , 959,011 

440,263 

2.31,885 

107,841 

100,537 

80,482 

II, 438,266 

715,090 
33s,(J.‘ 5 t 
151,190 
790,314 
9,335,595 
75,680 
25,145 
64 , 128,052 

37,2''5,.591 

3-050,598 

23,001.492 

1 ^ 4 . 36 ^ 

232 , 852,817 

232 , 852,817 

1 , 987,943 

0,268 

1,981,075 
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Name of Language-Group. 


] 

I 

1 

Numbeb op 

Surrey Estimates (1891). 

Speakpbs. 

According to Census, 1921- 

Dardic or Pisacha Branch 



. 1 

1,195,902 

1,304319 

Kafir Group 

. 

• 

1 

1 

? 


Khowar Group 

• • • 


j 

• 

3 

12] 

Darcl Group 

• • • 


• 

1,195,902 

1 ,304,198 

Indo-Aryan Branch 

. 

- 


226,060,611 

229,560,555 

Sanskrit • • 


• 


... 

356 

Outer Sub-Branch ■ 

• • • 



117 , 778,342 

123 , 328,825 

North-Western Group . 

, • • 

• 


10,162,251 

9,023,972 

Southern Group . 


• 

1 

1)^,011.948 

18,797,831 

Eastern Group 


• 


89,604,143 

61,171,923 

Mediate Sub-Branch 

• • • 

a 


24 , 511,647 

1 , 399,528 

Inner Sub-Branch • 


• 

1 

* 1 

83 , 770,622 

139 , 166,945 

Central Group 




81,665,821 

137,249,408 

Paharl Group 

■ • * 


. i 

2,104,801 

1,917,637 

Unclassed Languages . 

• • • 

• 


101,671 

15,598 

Total for all Indian Languages 

• 


290,085,893 

1 315,525,781 


»■* '■» 

o r. z 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of Gramophone Records available at the time of writing this Volume. 

[Sets of these records have been deposited for the use of Students at the India 
Office Library, the British Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental 
Studies, the Bodleian Library, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and the Institut de Erance.] 



Language, 
with Serial Ito. in 
Appendix I. 

^ Province. 



j Distinguishing No. of Record. 

1 


M Ox- KHMER. 




i 

1 

3. 

Mon or Talaing . 

. Burma 

• 

• 

5o01-AK., 5510-AK. 

4. 

Katnrr Palanng . 

. Do. 

• 

• 

6498-AK., 5527-AK. 

7. 

Danaw 

. Do. 

• 

• 

i 5525i-AK. 


MUNDA. 





15. 

Santall 

. Bihar and Oriasa 


• 

3297-T., 3298- Y., 3301-Y. 

16. 

Mundari 

Do, 


• 

3290-Y., 3291-Y., 3292-Y., 3303-Y., 

3305-Y., 3306- Y. 

19, 

Koda-kft 

. Central Provinces 


• 

5460-AK,, 5461-AK. 

20. 

Ho ... . 

. Bihar and Orissa 


• 

3294- Y., 3290-Y., 3296- Y.. 3299- Y., 

3300-Y. 

25. 

Korwa . 

. Central Provinces 


• 

5457-AK,, 5458- AK., 6459-AK. 

2(5. 

Knrku 

Do. 


• 

5477- AK., 6478-AK., 5479- AK., 5488-AK. 

27. 

Kharia 

. Bihar and Orissa 



3289- Y., 3293- Y. 

29. 

S a vara 

. Madras 



136-AK., 137-AK. 

30. 

Gadaba 

. Central Provinces 



0471-AK.. 5472-AK. 


Do. . . . 

. Madras 



139-AK., 140-AK., 141-AK. 


KAREN. 





32. 

Bwe .... 

. Burma 



5511-AK. 

32. 

Karenni (Red Karen) . 

. Do. 



5603-AK., 5515- AK. 

33. 

Kareubyn (White Karen) 

1 

. , Do. 



5514- AK. 

34. 

Sgaw 

Do. 



5505- AK., 5507-AK. 

35. 

Pwo .... 

. Do. 



5504- AK., 5506- AK. 

35. 

Mopwa 

. Do. 



5512- AK. 

36. 

Tanngthii 

. Do. 


■ 

5500- AK. 
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Language, 
with Sei'i:il JVo. in 

Appendix I. 


Province. 



Distinguishing No. of Record. 


K CO d. 








S7. 

Padaung 

• 

B arma 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5516-AK. 

39. 

Gheko 

• 

Do. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5517-AK. 

41». 

Wewaw 

• 

Do. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5518-AK. 


TAX. 








47. 

Khun 

• 

Do. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

5513i-AK. 

49. 

Shau 

• 

Do. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5508-AK., 6509-AK. 


TIBETO-BURMAN. 








111. 

Gurung 


United ProvinceB 



6951-AK. 

114. 

Magari 


Do. 





6950- AK. 

115, 

Newari 


Do. 



• 


6952- AK. 

204. 

Chingpaw . 


Burma 



• 


5519-AK., 5522- AK. 

219. 

Lai .... 


Do. 





5533-AK. 

255. 

Taungtta . 

* 

Do. 


« 

• 


5531-AK., 5532-AK. 

(?) 256. Southern Chin 


Do. 





5502- AK. 

263. 

Maru 


Do. 


• 



5520- AK. 

265. 

Barmese 


Do. 


* 



5497-AK. 

266. 

Arakanese . 


Do. 


• 



5499- AK. 

267. 

Taungyo 


Do. 


• 



5523- AK. 

268. 

Intha 


! Do. 

1 


• 



5524- AK. 

269. 

Danu 


Do. 


• 



5526- AK. 

270. 

Tavoyan 


Do. 





5530- AK. 

.272“. 

Phuu 


i Do. 

t 





5528- AK., 5529- AK. 

272*. 

Yaw . ... 


Do. 


t 



5534- A K. 

275. 

Lieu (Lis'aw) 


i Do. 


• 



5521-AK. 


DR A VIDIAN. 








285. 

Tamil 

• 

1 Madras 

• 

• 

• 

- 

142-BK.. 143-BK., 148-BK., 149-BK. 

287. 

Korava . . . 

• 

Do. 

• 

• 

« 

• 

154-BK. 

289. 

Irula 

• 

Do. 

• 

» 

• 

. 

128- AK., 130- AK., 131-AK. 

290. 

Kasuva . . . 

• 

Do. 

• 

t 

• 

• 

126- AK., 127-AK. 
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1 

Province. 



Distinguishing No. of Record. 


DRAVIDIAN— con id. 






293. 

Malavalam . 

• 

• 

Madras 

• 

• 

113-AK., 114- AK., 144-BK., 145- BK., 

150-BK.. 151-BK., 156-BK., 157-BK. 

296. 

Kanarese 

• 


Bombay 



5535- AK.. 5536-AK., 5537- AK. 


Do. 



Madras 


. 

146-BK., 147- BK., 152-BK. 

298. 

Badaga 



Do. 


. 

115-AK., 120- AK. 

299. 

Kuramba . 



Do. 



129-AK. 

301. 

Krdagii 



Do. 



118-AK., 119-AK. 

302. 

Tula . 



Do. 


. 

116-AK., 117-AK., 132-AK,. 133-AK. 

303. 

Toda . 



Do. 


• 

122- AK,, 123-AK. 

304. 

Kdta . 



Do. 

a 

• 

124-AK., 125- AK. 

305. 

Kuru kh 



Bihar and Orissa 

> 

. 

3302-Y. 

308. 

Kui . 



Madi'as 

• 

. 

134- AK., US-AK., 138-AK, 

309. 

Knlatnl 



Central Provinces 



5482- AK., 5483-AK. 

313. 

Gondi 



Do. 


• 

5466-AK., 5467-AK. 

317. 

Maria 



Do. 


• 

5462-AK., 5460-AK. 

318. 

Pai’ji 



Do. 

• 

• 

5468-AK., 5469- AK. 

319. 

Teluga 



Do. 

• 

• 

5475- AK.. 5476*AK. 


Do. 



Madras 

* 

• 

159-BK., 164-BK., Ih5-BK. 


INDO-ARYAN. 







... 

Sanskrit 



United Provinces 

• 

• 

6954-AK.. 6955-AK., G950-AK., 6957- 
AK. 

... 

Vedic Sanskrit 






6'.'53- AK. 

44.5. 

Siiirlhi 



Bombay 

, 


5702- AK.. 5703- AK., STOl-AK. 

447. 

Siraiki Sindbi 



Do. 



5706-AK. 

448. 

TharelJ 



Do. 

. 


5705- AK. 

455. 

Marathi 



Do. 



5540- AK.. 5541 -AK., 5542-AK. 


Do. 



Madras 


1 

• i 

162-BK., 163-BK. 

477. 

Berarl Mai-athi 



Central Provinces 

. 


5493- AK., 5424-AK. 

478. 

Nag'purl Marathi 

. 


Do. 



5489- AK, 5490- AK. 

481. 

Mixed Marathi of Chhind 
Govari). 

wara 

Do. 


1 

I 

5484- AK.. 5485- AK. 

490. 

HaPbl 

• 


Do. 


i 

5464-AK., 5465-AK. 
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494. 

KOnka^i 



Bombay 



5538- AK., 5539- AK. 


502. 

Oriva 



Bihar and Orissa 



6590-AK., 6596-AK. 


507. 

Maithili 



Do. 



6589- AK., 6595-AK. 


516. 

Magahi 



Do. 



6585- AK., 6591-AK. 


519. 

Bhojpnrl 



Do. 



6586-AK., 6587- AK.. 6592- AK., 
AK. 

6593- 





United Provinces 



6964-AK.. 6965- AK.. 6ti68-AK., 
AK. 

6969- 

526. 

Nagpuiia 


• 

Bihar and Orissa 



6588- AK.. 6594-AK. 


559. 

Bagheli 



Central Provinces 



5491-AK., 5492- AK. 






United Provinces 



6972-AK., 6973-AK. 


572. 

Chhattisgarbl 



Central Provinces 



5473- AK., 5474- AK. 


585. 

Urdu (Delki) 



Delhi 



6825-AK., 6826- AK. 



Urdu (Lucknow) 



United Provinces 



6974-AK., 6975- AK. 


586. 

Hindi (Agra) 



Do. 



6960-AK., 6y61-AK. 



Hindi (Benares) 



Do. 



6966-AK., 6967-AK. 


592. 

Braj Bhakha 



Do. 



6958-AK., 6959- AK 


604. 

Kauaujl 



Do. 



6962- AK., 6963-AK. 


610. 

Bundeli 



Do. 



6970- AK., 6971-AK. 



Do. 



Central Provinces 



5480-AK., 5481-AK. 


652, 

Gujarati 



Bombay . 



5696-AK., 5697-AK.,, 5698- AK. 


674. 

PaDntili 



Madras 



160-BK., 161-BK. 


677. 

Bhili (Gujariiti) 



Bombay 



' 5699- AK., 5700- AK., 5701-AK. 



Bhili (Marathi) . 



Do. 



5544- AK., 5547-AK., 5548-AK. 


707. 

Khandesi 



Do. 



5543- AK., 5545- AK.. 5546-AK. 


754. 

Mewati 



Delhi 



G82T-AK., 6838-AK. 


759. 

Ahirwatl 



Do. 



6828- AK.. 6837-AK. 


770. 

Nimadi 



Central Provinces 



5486-AK., 54&7-AK. 


781. 

Khas-kura . 



[ United Provinces 



6948- AK., 6949-AK. 


785. 

Kumauni 



Do. 



6946-AK., 6947- AK. 


804. 

Garhwali 



Do. 



6944-AK., 6045-AK. 


S15. 

Jaunsari 



Do. 



6943-AK. 



APPENDIX III 


Index of Language-names. 


NOTE 


The following Index contains all the language-names occurring in the pages of the Linguistic 
Survey, witli references to the place or places where each is mentioned. For the sake of completeness 
I have added all other names of Indian languages that I have collected from many different sources 
and more especially from the Census Reports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. I must specially ack- 
nowledge my indebtedness to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names, given by Mr. 
Sedgwick as Appendix B. of the 1921 Bombay Census Report. With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I have been able to clear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtful. 

A Linguistic Survey of Burma has been begun, and a valuable preliminary list of the 
languages spoken in that Province has already been issued. With the permission of the Government 
of Burma, I have incorporated in the present Index the names of many languages mentioned in that 
list. As these names were not recorded in the Linguistic Survey of India, — which did not extend to 
Burma, — their inclusion will greatly enhance the completeness of this Index. 

The only contraction in this Index that needs explanation is the letter L. which appears fre- 
quently in the 7th column. This means the Standard List of Woi*ds and Sentences which is appended 
to each group of languages throughout the Survey. 
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APPENDIX III. 


I Whebb dealt with m the 

jSDMBEliOE SpeAKKES.I LlNOUlSTIO SHBVEY. 


Langaage or Dialect. Number in | Arcordiug According ; 


Remakes. 


Clas-nfied : to the to the j 

List. I Lii giiianc Ceneua of 1 
! survey. 1921. ■ 


to the I Volume. i Part. ! 


Abhaypurya 

Abor 

.Vbu Lok-ki Boll or Eatbi 


ii : 6S, 81, 184 (L.) A dialect of Giro (134), spoken in Assam (Garo Hills) 

I and Bengal (llyniensingb ). 

;; 332 Another name for Banpara (175). 

i odS, 584, 623 ( L.) A Tibeto-Bnruian language. North Assam group, spoken 
in East Assam outside settled British Territory. 
The Census figures include speakers of Miri (124). 


ii 90,98 


A form of the Sirdhi snh-dialect (726) of the ilarwari 
(713) dialect of Rajasthani (712). 


Achang or Chang . .| 


•• 

HI 

iii 

i 

382 


The Cliineso name for Maiugtlja (260). 

Achik Knsik . . j 



HI 

ii 

68 


Another name for Garo (134). 

Achik, or G.lrd standard i 
dialect. | 

135 

55,100 

HI 

ii 

68, 73, 133 (L.) 

A dialect of Giro, spoken in Assam (Garo Hills and 
vicinity ). 

Adiya . . . | 


. . i ... 





Another name for Malayalam (293), nsed in Coorg. 

Adkuri . . . j 


. 

VII 


331 


A form of Hal'hi (490). 

Addli .... 







A form ot ‘ Hindi ’ reported in the Baroda Census 
Report tor 1891. 

Adraman . . • , 





... 


Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1891 as a 
ionn of Pashto (3.S7). 

Advichanchi . • ^ 

i 



... 

... 



Ri'porte l in the Bombay Census Repoid for 1921 as 
a con upt Kaiiarese (296) spoken by members of a 
wai deriug tribe in Dharwnr. V/. Haranshikari. 

Afgiani . . • i 





... 


A name sometimes used for Pashto (337). 

Afghanistan-Baluchistan 

sub-group. 


4,010,311 1,981,675 

! 

X 


3 


A sub-group of the Eastern group of the Eranian 
branch ot tlie Aryan snb-tamily of the Indo-Euro- 
]ioan family of langnagos. The Survey figures for 
this sub-grou]) include speakers of languages who live 
outside British India, in conntries not subject to the 
operations of tlie Census. 

Afridi 

3'>5 

i 

X 


46 


A sub-dialoct of the North-Eastern dialect (338) of 

1 Pashto i037). 

Againse . 




... 

... 


. A form of Urdu (585) reported in the Bombay Census 
Ropijrt for 1891. 

Ag‘ri .... 

1 

402 

22.820 . ; 

VII 


61, 63, 95 


, A snh-dialect of the Konkan standard dialect (457) of 
ilaratbl (455). It is spoken by the Agaris of 
Koluba. 

Agaria 

23 

1,010 524 

IV 


135 


A dialect of Khoru.lri (11), a Mnndii language, spoken 
in Cliota Nag]inr, 

Agarwala 







A name sometimes used lor Jl.lrnarl (713 1. 

Aghfini 

... 

, 





A corrni.tion of • Al^hlni,’ of. Pashto (337). Used 

in Mu'dras. 

Aghar . 


... 

VI 

... 

152 


A form of the .4 Oral (,565) sub-dialect ot Baghel 
(5.59'. .S|jokon ill Banda, U. P. 

Agdrifi ■ . . 1 



:v 


135 


' Anotlicr sjislling of .^giiril (23). 

Aid . . . . i 

... 




... 


A I.olo lauguagL spoken hevonil tlie Burma frontier in 
We-firii Cliiu.i, 

A^aini\ .1 . • . ! 

... 


\ 

i 

393 


j Another name for .Assamese (552). 

Ahirahu 





... 


The same as Aiiirani. 

Ahlrani . . 



IX 

iii 

203 


Anotlior luuno fur Khande'i '707). 

Ahiri .... 



IX 

i 

33 (Gr.), 
258, 263, 
(L.l. 

240, 

305 

Another name for the standard siib-dialcct of ildlvi 
(761). 

Alurl or lyari 

679 

30,500 

IX 

iii 

5, 63 


A dialect of Bhill (677i spoken in Ciitcli Cf Vn) 
I'lII, Part i, p. 183. ' 

Ahirwdl 


. i ... 

IX 

■* 

49 


Another name for Ahirufiti (759). 

Ahirwatl ci Hirwati 

759 

448.9 45 , 

IX 

ii 

3, 43, 49, 233 

iA sub-dialect of North-Eastern (753), Rajasthfini (712). 
.'spoken m the 8onth-Ea8t Panjab. 

Abom . . 

51 

' i 

II 


61, 67, 81, 
(L.). 

214 

A Tai (8iamese-Chinese) language formerly spoken in 
Assam. Now extinct. 

Ahriini 

... 

i 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 


The same as Ahir.lnl, another name for Khandes'i 


INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


m 


; 

Nu-'Ibek or 

Speakebs. 

Where dealt 
Lixg-listic 

WITH IX THE 
SlIlVEi'. 


Nnuiber in 

Lanscnasre or Dialect. ' Classitieil According 

1 List. ' to the 

1 Linguistic 

1 Survey. 

; 

According 
to the 
Censu-. ot 
1921. 

1 ! 

\ olnme. Pai-t. ' 

1 

t 

Pag-e. 

Remarks. 

Aibur 




i 


A lau^uacre, probably Kuki*Chin, reported m the 
Burma Linpruistic Purvey as spoken by 3, KX) people 
in the Cliin Hills. It is certainly not the same as the 
Abor tl23i spoken in Assam. 

Aimol 

237 , 

7-50 

387 

111 

iii 

3, 181, 21i, 293 A Knki-Chin lan,?nafr6 spoken in Manipur. The 
(L.). .Survey tigures are uierely a rough estimate. 

Alton 

50 

200 


11 

j 

65, 193 A dialect of Shiin ^19) spoken iti Assam. Also called 

‘Sham Doan.' ‘.Sham’ is .A.ssamese for ‘ Shan,’ and 
‘ Doan ’ is Assamese for ‘ foreign tongue.’ 

Ajiri of Hazara . 

778 

2.5,619 

... 

I.X 

iv 

10,941, 919,965 
(L.). 

V snb-diLilect nf the GujaiT dialect (776) of llujasthani 
i''712). .Spoken in Hazara and .Swat. The Survey 
figures include the speakers of Gujurl of Hazara 

<777). 

Ajmer sub-dialect 

718 

208,700 

... 

IX 

“ ! 

7T A sub-dialect of tbe Miirwiiri ilialect <'713) of Haja- 

stbanl i712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

Ajmerl 

749 

111, .500 


IX 

ii , 

i 

31, 200 

A sub-dialect of Central Eastern (740) Rajasthani 
i712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

Aka or Hrnsso 

122 

20 

71 

III 

* : 

568, 622 (L.; 

A language of the Xortb Assam gronp of the Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family. Mainly spoken on* side British 
Territory beyond the Assam Frontier. 

Aka (Akha) or Kaw 

i 

1 

276 


! di,265 

III 

iii 

383 

This language does not fall within tbe scope ot this 
Survey. In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is re- 
ported to be sjioken by 33,665 people in the Southern 
Shan States. In the Census of 1921 it is classed as 
belongins to the Lolo-lIob‘o gi’oup. See remarks under 
tlia! group. The name is siselt ‘.Akha’ in the 
Gazetteer of fpper Burma, Part 1, Vol. I, p. 692. 

Ako « * * . 

! 

277a; 

... 

51 

III 

i 

iii 

1 

383 

This langu.ige does not fall within the scope of this 
Survey. In tlie Burma Liosrnistic Survey it is re- 
ported to be spoken in the Kengtung Southern Shan 
State. In the Ccusns of 1921 it is classed as belong- 
ing to tlie Lolo-Mo.'o gronp. See remarks under cnat 

1 

! 







group. 

Alba . . • 1 


... 

- 

... 

... 

1 

Incorrect for Hapbl (190). 

A-inSk . • • ^ 

... 


... 

1 

... 

1 

A Mou-Khmer dialect spoken in the Kengtung Southern 
Slian State (,Bnrma). 

Auiri . . • • 1 

192 

725 ••• 

III 

ii 

380 j 

A dialect of Mikir (^189) spoken in Assam. 

An . • • ‘1 




... 

... 

... ‘ 

Another name for Ann (258). 

1 

AnM . • • • ’ 

247 

750 3,065 

Ill 

iii 

3, 181, 272, 295 
(L.). 

An Old Kuki language spoken in Jlanipur. The 
Survey figures are admittedly a rough estimate. 

Anaola . • • ' 




... 

... 

... 

1 

•i.q. Anaw“li (658). 

Anarya or Pahadi 

6S0 

43,500 

IX 

iii 

5,47 

Spoken in Rewa Kantha. A form of Bbill (677). 

AnawHa or Bhathela 

(358 



IX 

ii 

; 388 

1 

A dialect of Gujar.Iti (652) spoken by Amaola of 
Balsar in Surat. 

Andamanese 

833 

... 

580 


... 


An unclassed language. Spoken in the Andamans. 
Not dealt with in this .Survey. 

Andhra 



... 

IV 


1 576 

Another name for Telugu (319j. 

Andhra Gronp 


19,783,901 23,601,492 

IV 


1 

y84 

One of tlie gi’onps of the Dravidian family of Ian- 
I guages. 


Amlro 

Augami 

Angka • * 

Ang-ku 

Ang-sa 

Angwankn or Tableng 

Annamese . 


279 


154 1 35,410 ; 43,050 


173 


>,000 


III 


III 


III 


III 


iii j 43, 45 (L.) 


U 193, 203, 20), 

I 246 (.L.). 


573 


Oiie of the Lui l27^) languages, belonging to tlie 
Tiboto-Bnrinan sub-family, but the exact grouping of 
which is uncertain. It is closely related to tiengmai 
(279; and Kadu ',2bl;. 

A language of the Western sub-group of the Xaga 
I group of languages. In I'ol. Ill, Part ii, p. 26.5, it 
' is compared witii Ao. ripoken m the Nnga Hills, 
Assam. 


, .'Another name for Aka il22). 

I A Mon-Khmer dialect sjinken in the Kengtuug Southern 
Slian State. 

Anotlier name f ir Intha (268) , q.v. 

193, 329, 331, An Eastern Naga Irnguage spoiien in the Naga Hills, 

342 (L.). Assam, and bey on 1 the frontier. The Survey figures 

include speakers of Tamlu (174). 

' Xiiia languasre was formerly classed as Mon-Kbiner. 
It i'i a mixed form of speech, and is now classed as 
Tai. 


•3 M a 
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Lang^nag© or Dialect. 


Numbeb op Speaxebs, 


Number in 
Clasafied 
List. 


Antarbedi or Antardeii 
Antar Patha 
Ann . 


Anuug 
Anya Tajok 
Ao or Hatigorria 


258 


166 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


712 


16,500 I 30,142 


WHBEB DKAIT WITH DT THE 
LlNOI'ISIIC SUBVET. 


Volume. 


IX 

VI 

111 


III 


Part. 


Kemakks 


Page. 


; Another name for BraJ Bhakha (592). 

i 

] A variety of Gahorii (564). 

‘ A Southern Chin language, which does not fall nithin 
the scope of this Survey. In the Linguistic Survey 
; ot Burma, it is said to be spoken b.' 684 people in 
X'orthern Arakan. 

I 

I ... The same a... Nung (2 /7a), J.a. 

j ... ' A iiam.. used in Burma for YuniianeEc. 

ii i 193, 265, 269, A Central Na.u-.i langna.ge spoken in the Naga Hills, 
292 (L.l. ' 


i ! 69, 70 
i 149 

i 

iii I 329 

I 

I 


Aphlone 

Apridi 

Arakanese or ilagbi 

Arauga 


266 


44,661 304,549 


46 


111 1 iii 370 


, A sub-dialect of Pwo Karen (35), reported in the Lin- 
guistic .Survey of Burma a» spoken in the Tliatone 
' District. This language diil not fall within the scope 
ot this .Survey. 

Another, and more correct, spelling of the name Afridi 

: (Sl.jj.i.r. 

I This lan'gnage belongs to the Burma .group of the 
I Assam-Buruiese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman Ian- 
i guiiges. Being mainly spoken in Burma, it did not 
I full within the scoj/e of this Survey. In the Burma 
j Linguistic Survey it is reported ns spoken by 462,.413 
I peui)le, principally in Akyab, Sandoway, and Bassoin. 
j 

I Ani'ther spelling ot Krhga, j.v. So reported from the 
1 Chliuttisg.yrh Feu/hdory states. 


Ara Tula 

Arava or Ai'avu . 
Arbinl 

Are . . . . 

Arleng 

Arniya , , . 

Arnyia , 

Arshev 

Arung 
Arvi . 

ryan Suh-farailv 
Ary e or Are 

A-sak , , . . 

Asami 

Ashkund 

A-sho or Asho-zo . 

Asi Lepai 
Askotl or Askotiya 

Assam-Burmese Branch 

Assamese , . « 

Assamese, Standard 


A form of Tnlii (302). 


1 



IV ' 

1 

.. 

298 

4 

Another name tor Tamil (285). 


1 

- i 
! 

** 

1 

... 1 
i 
! 

! 

! 



A Gijisj language roj/orted in the Bombaj Census- 
Re])urt for 1891. Nut since identified. 

The same as Arye, a name sometimes given to Marathi 
1,155) in Southern India. 



... 

Ill ; 

ii 

360 

Anotlier name for Mikir (ISSy 




VIII j 

ii 

2, 133 

Another name tor Khow.ir or Chitrali (390). 




; 

■ 


Ditto. 



... 

... 

1 


... 

A form of Pasljto (337) reported in the Bomhay Census 
Kejiort for 1691, but not since traced. 




III i 

ii 

■Ill, 433 (L.) 

Another name tor Em poo (183). 




1 



Tlie -amo it' Arava, ^.r. 


231,874,103 232,852,817 


... 

... 

A 'Ub- family ot the Iiido- European Family of lan- 
guage-. 




! 

i 

... 

... 

‘Aryan,' a name .sometimes given to Marathi (155) in 
Southern India. 


... 


1 

... ; 



Another name tor Kadii f281,;. 


... 

... 

... j 

j 



A name sometimes used outside A-sam for AssaniSso 

(552). 

382 



vm ' 

1 ' 

1 

ii 

2, 29, 66 

A Katii language s[)(iken in K.iliristau, belonging to 
the Dardiy or PiSacha Hi'anch of tiie Aryan languages. 
It is spoken outside British Territory, and nothing 
is known about it. Ihe name is better spelt A-shkG. 
see Addenda Maseru, p. ^48, yylnie more information 
is given about the language. 



... 

in 1 

iii 

331 

Another name tor Khyang or Mib (2, lily 




III 

1 

iii 

382 

Another name tor Szi (261), j.r. fy. Atsi. 

801 

10.964 

1 

; 

1 

iv 

no, 241 

A sub-dialect of the Knmaimi (76.5) dialect of Central 
Pah.iri (781). Spoken in Almora. 


j 

i 1,513,655 

i 


i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

j 

i 



A branch of the Tibeto-Bnniun s,Oj.t'.i,„iy of the 
meto-CliinCse taiuily of hnignages. It is spoken in 
Assam and Burma, and is .leak with in Parts ii ami iii 
ot lol. Ill ot the 8rirvc.y. As most of the sjioakers 
are in Burma, this ,'-mnoy did not take cognisance 
ot them, and tins accounts for the difference between 
the Suiwey t.gures and those of tiie demms 

552 

j 1,417,552 

1,727, '' • 

; 1 

1 

i 

2, 393 

j A incnia-r rt tlie Ivistern (iroiiii of the Outer Sub- 
1 In*: iK'h OT tlio fiuIo-Anan 

55 J 

1 S59j950 

i 

! 

1 

1 V 

1 

i 

391,398,437 (L.IJ The standard dialect of Assamese (.552). 
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Whebe dealt with dt the 
Nl'Mbee of Speakers. Ling-histic Survey. 

I 

Langnage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classitied 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

1 According 
1 to the 
' Census of 

1 1921. 

1 

Volume 

1 

i 

' Part. 

1 

! 

Page. 

Kejiaeks. 

Assamese, Western Dialect 

554 

543,500 

1 

1 

i 

! ‘ 

^ 394, 414, 437 

1 (L-). 


Assiringia (1) 





' III 

I ii 

i 

! 265, 270, 333 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Ao (166). 

Assiringia (2) 


IbO 

... 


III 

1 

; 11 

i 

^ 193,329 

A language of the Eastern Naga sub-group, spoken 
beyond the frontier of North-East Assam. 

Astori 


393 

... 


VIII 

1 

ii 

3,150,186 

• A dialect of the Dardic langnage Shina (391) spoken 
in the Astor V'alley of Kashmir. 

Asnri . 



i5j025 

3,099 

IV 

... 

i 21, 28, 135 
j 

1 A dialect of Kherwari (14), a Munda language. It is 

1 spoken in Ranchi and Jashpur (Chota Nagpur). The 
Survey figures are excessive. 

Asnring 





i 

.. 

11 

333 

Another spelling of the name Assiringia (ISO), q.v. 

Atiug . 

Atong, Atiug, or 

Kticbu 1 

.. 

137 

15,000 


i III 

i III 

! 

1 

ii 

ii 

; 68 

68, 85, 135 (L.) 

Another name for the Atoinr dialect (137) of Giro 
(134), q.v. 

A dialect of Garo (134), spoken in the Garo Hills and 
Mymensingh. 

Atsi 





! 


... 

Another name for 8zi, q.v. The word is also spelt Asi. 

Attock Dialect 


i 



1 

1 VIII 

i 

541, 542 

A form of North-Western Lahnda (433). 

Andhi 





i 



Another spelling of Awadhi (558). 

Andhri 


i 

1 

1 




... 


An old name tor Oriya (502), used by the Orissa Gram- 
marian ilarkandeya. 

Andri 


i 

>»• 





Another name for Oriyd (502). 

Aurang 




... 

IV 


406 

Another name for Kurnyi (305). 

Austric Family 

' 

i 

3,052,046 

4,529,351 

... 



The name of the great family of languages, of which 
the Austro-Xesian and the Austro-Asiatic are the two 
snb-families. To the former belong balon (1) and 
Malay t2;, .and to the latter belong the Mou-KIimcr 
languages inclnding the Mon-Khmer (3), Palanng-Wa 
(4-7u), Khiisi (8-12), and Nicobar (13) groups, and 
also the Munda languages (14-30). Theseurethe only 
languages of this tamily referred to in the 8ar\ey or 
in the Census, but there are, of conrse, many other-. 

Anstro-Asiatic 

Family. 

t^nb- 


3,052,016 

4,523,790 

•• 


1 

8ee the ])receding. 

Au?«tro->>'e'Uiii 
FauliI^ . 

bub- 

j 


5,561 


•• 


See Anstric Family. 

Autkali 


I 

! 

... 

... 


... 


Another name for Oriya (302j. 

Avesta, Language ot 

i 


... 

X 


1, 9, 333 

An ancient Er.uiian language. Sometimes called Zend 

Awa . 

- 

* 


... 




A dialect of Khaini (257), -a bonthern Chiu langn.rge 
It is repoiteil in the Burma Linguistic Survev us 
spoken by 216 people in Akyub. 

Awaclhi, Kfvili, or Bais- 
wrirT. 

55S 


VI 


1, 8, 30, 260 (L.) 

I 

A dialect of Eastern Hindi (557;, the only lancruacro of 
the Mediate Branch of the Indo-Aryan language?. It 
is spoken in Au'lh, except Eaizabad east of Tamla, 
Eatehpur, Allahabad, North Mirzapur, and Jann]'nr. 
Alan n-ed h\ middlo-cla'.-^ Mnsalman? over the eastern 
part of the L'nited Province^j and over West Bihar, as 
far ea't, inclusive, as Mnzaffarpnr. For a correcttd 
specimen of the Awadhi uf Lucknow, see Addend i 
Maiora. pp. -33 Fit tlie Awadhi of Rae Bareli^ 

see )i., pp. 234 S. 

Awankari . 


dl3 

123,901 


VIII 

• 

242, 432, 449, 
458. 522 (L.). 

A siib-dialect of the Western form of North-Eastern 
(136) I.ahnd.i (415), spoken in Kohat (North-West 
Frontier Pro'inco), and .Jliolam (Punjab). 

Awanki 





VIII 

i 

242,459,458 

Another name for Awdnkari (113). 

Awi 


13S 

20,000 


III 

ii 

68 ' 

A dialect of Garo (134). 

Ayaing 

• 







A diakat of Kliai.ii i257t. 11 boutliorn Chin lang-iiace. 
It is re]iorted in the Burma Linguistic bnrvoy to bo 
spoken by 1,000 people in Akyab. 

AyavT . 

• 

... 



IX 

iii 

63 

' 

Another name for the Ahiri (070) diahojt of BliT'.i 
(0i77), i.poken in Ciitch. Cf. \'o!. Vlll, Part i 
p. 183. 

Bachadi 








A nauu somttiuios given to Mrdvl (760i, y. r. 

Badaga 1' 




... 

IV 


401 

A name -omotiiaes used in tlie Tamil country f..i 
* Telngti (3190 

Badaga 1 2 ■ . 

Badages 


29S 

20/3 "6 


n 

IV 


363, 401 

377 

A dit 'let of Kiuvire-'6 (290b -(loken in th ■ Nilgiris. 

An old Portuguese name tor Telngn '319). 
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19al. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

IIemaeks. 

Badak < 

' 






A Oip*\ dialect mentioned in the 1801 Central Prov- 
ince's Cen-'U" Keport. Not since identitied. Perhaps 
only another ^pelUng ot Badaga, t.p. Telugn (319). 

Badaklislil , , 

336 


... 

X 


3. 527 

A dialed of Persian (331) spoken in Bailakh>haii. Also 
much Used in Kabul. 

Badamia » r * 



... 

IV 


107 

Name of a -snb-ca^ste speaking Kuda (19). 

Badhani 

S09 

11,10a 


IX 

iv 

280, 326 

A >*ub-dialec-t of the (larhndli dialect (SOI) of Central 
Pahari iTsi). Spoken in Garhwal. 

Bad-kat . » 


... 


III 


86 

A corrnption ot ‘Bod-'kad’ or ’the Ungnage of 
Tibet.’ Till-, n.iiiie ~oiiietinies n>ed instead of 

‘X'yamkat,’ tor the Bbutifi of Cpjier Kananar 
(64). 

Bagari 


... 


... 

... 


The .same as Wag‘(li (7<>6j, q.v. 

Baghali or Baghlani 


... 

... 

IX 

iv 

586 

A form of llanduri (823) spoken in the Panjab State 
of B.urlial and its vicinitN . 

Bagbatl 

620 

22,195 


IX 

iv 

374, 495, 531 

(L.). 

A dialect of Western Paliari (811) .spoken in Bughat 
(Simla Hills; and neighbourhood. 

Bagheli (1), Baerhel- 
khandij or ttiwai. 

559 

1,612,756 

... 

VI 


1, 18, 122 

A dialect ot Eastern Hindi (557), tlie onlv langnage of 
the Mediate Bi*anv]i of the Indo-Aryun langnages. 
It is spoken in Baghelkhand and in the south-east of 
the U. P. 

Bagheli (,2) . 

o60 

3,092,126 


VI 


38, 122, 260 (L.) 

The standard snb-dialect of tlie Bagheli dialect (559) of 
Eastern Hindi (557), Spoken in Baghelkhand. 

Bagheli (3) . 

623 

35,000 


IX 

i 

550 

A snb-dialect of the Bnudeli dialect (610) of Western 
Hindi. It is a mi.ce.l form of speech found in 
Chbiud'vara [C. P.). 

Baghelkhan^i 




VI 


IS 

Another name for Bagheli (359). 

Baghi 

... 


... 

IX 

iv 

Addenda hi ]>. 
C13. 

A dialect of Kochi (8-’8). 

Baghlani 







Another name for Baghali, i/.r. 

Bagla 

... 






Another name for Bengali (529). 

Baglani 



... 

IX 

hi 

148 

Another name tor Xahari (695). 

Bagranal . ■ 

... 



VI 


152 

A form of the .Iiirar snb-dialect (565) of Bagheli (".oSg) 
.Spoken in Banda (U. P.). ^ 

Bagri , « . • 

739 

327,359 


IX 

ii 

16, 130, 147 

A snh-(lialect of tlie Miinviiri dialect (713) of Raia- 
in Bikaner (Rajpntana) and 

S.-E. Bun^ab. 

Bagri of Fazilka . 

Oil 

56,000 

. . 

IX 

i 

731, 710 

A form of the standard (633) dialect of Paniabi 
Sjioken m Snath Eirozpnr (Punjab) and neighlimr- 
bcod. 

Bagri or \’agdi 


* . . 





A name given in Hnalior to the (iipsv langnage of 
Bagris Moghias or Ikons, and Bediis. It is distinct 
troii, the Wag'd! (,06), though the name of the 
dialect IS probubl\ taken frojii it. 

Babal . . « 



... 

IX 

iv 

715 

A fiiriii ot Suketi (810). 

Bahawalpnr mixed sub- 
dialect. 

369 

145,790 

... 

X 

... 

328, 11 i 

A form of the Eastern Dialect (36,5) of Baldchi (361) 
Spoken in the Buliacvalpnr State (Panjab). The 

mT'^I^a'aml'sh"'/.' of Balochi 

Bahawalpuri 

Bahe , . . . 

Bahing 

Bahnar ■ . 

Bah ram gala 

Bahrupia . 

BahnrT 

514 

90 

775 

17.135 

1 

... 

2,872 

1 

1 

- 

VIII 

' 

III 

II 

VIII 

IX 

I 

i 

i 

i 

iii 

329 

19, 1G3, 191 

327 

1 

Addenda to p 
506. 

259,310 1 

i 

Another name tor the Mfiltaui dialect (426) of Lalmda 
(41o) sjioken in the Bahawalpnr State (Panjab). 

A snb-dialect of the Rajbang^ dialect (542) of 

A dialect of Khambu (87), one of the Eastern Prono- 
minahzecl Hmialatan Tiheto-Borman Languages. 
Spoken in the npper c-alleys of Xopal. ^ * 

“ J'’'‘rtber India, on 

the lett bank ot the AJekone. 

Tt^ name of a village s-nth of the Fir Panjal Pass, in 
nhich 1 - spoken a dialei t of Chibhali (440). 

A lUalevt of Banjari (771). Sjioken in the Panjab. 

Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1911 as a 
Gipsy language spoken by 54 people in Eijapnr. 
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Numbeb of Speakees.' 

; LiKeuiSTIC Suevey. 


Langna^e or Dialect. 

Xiiflibei' in 
Classitied 

According 
to the 
Lingnistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

j 

! 

1 

1 Volume 

j 

. ! Part. 

i 

j 

! 

f Page. 

j Remaeks. 

Baigani 

577 

7,100 

1 

i 

VI 

i 

25, 174, 231, 235 

A form of the Chliattisgarlii dialect (572) of Eastern 
Hindi (5,57), spoken by Baigas in Balaghat (C. P.) 
and the vicinity. 

Baisiya 


... 

... 

XI 


121,124 

A form of Xati (867). 

Baiswarl . • 



1 

1 

VI 


9, 58, 260 (L.) 

Another name for Awadhi I'ooS). For a 3 p_ecimen of 
tlie Baiswari of Rae Bareli, see Addenda Majors, 
pp 2i41f. 

Bajanr sub-dialect 

343 

... 

i 

X 

1 


39 

A f.irin of the Horth-Eastera dialect (338) of Pashto 
(337). 

Bakhlt • . • 

... 

... 

i 

IX 

iv 

Addenda to p. 
746. 

A form of Mandeali Pabari (8.'>9). 

Balabaiidlia 


... 

1 



... 

A 8 outh Indian nam*? for Marathi ^455), derived from 
the name of the writteu character. 

Balab 




... 



X form of Tauncr^u (36). which, according to the 
Burma Linguistic Purvey, is p iken by 124 people 
in the Southern Shan btate of Mawkmai. 

Balai . . • • 



... 




A form of Sindhl (4^5), wh'ch. ftC'-ording to the 1891 
Bombay Census Keport, is spoken iu Poona. 

Balali 

91 



Ill 

* 

342 (Vocab- 

ulary), 350. 

A diaifct of Khambu (87) ; which is a language of the 
Ka-lern Group of tlie Pr m niinaUzed Himalayan 
Tibet o-Burman Bratich of laujjuages. Spoken in. 
the Upper Valleys ot Nepal. 

Baldi • 



... 

... 

... 

... 

A name sometimes given to Banjarl (771), 

Balancbar . • 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Ditto. 

Baljar 

... 

... 


... 

... 

••• 

Pit to. 

Baldcbi 

361 

704,586 

485,408 

] 


3. 4, 9 , 329 

( Dialect .1. 336 
(Giammar). 

A langnage of the Afghanistan- Bal'icliisfcan S'lh-group 
■ 4 the Eastern Eriinian Lan.uiges. Ihe Survey 
figures include an estimate of the iminl'Cr .f speakers 
in Pirsiaii territ )ry. Spoken in iia uchistan (British 
and Persian), and also in Siul and the Pan jab. 

Balpiu'". . . • 1 

... 

i 

•• 

... 

... i 

] 

... 


A name mentioned in the 1891 Hyderabad Census 
Report 8 s indicating a form of ‘ Hindi.’ 

Balli . . • • 

! 

... 

... 


... 

... 

See Bhotia of Baltistau. 

Baluchi 

... 1 

... 

... 

X 

... 

327 

Incorrect for Baloehi (361). 

BalucUistiu . • 


... 


... 

... 

... 

See North Baluchistan. 

Bam a • • • 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A name for Bnrmese (265). This is the name by 
whicii Burmese Lollo<iuially refer to themselves Cj, 
Mranina. 

Bama-Kayin . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The Burmese uame for 8 gaw Karen (34), q.v. 

Bamoclii • • 

... 


... 


... 


Reported in the 1921 BaroJa Census Report as per- 
haps a mistake for BavehT, 7 . 15 . 

Banai • • • 

... 



Ill 

ii 

96 

Another name for the Dasgaya dialect of Koch (145), 

q.v. 

Banai . • • ; 




V 

i 

214 

Name of a tribe speaking Haijong Bengali (547). 
Probably tiie same name as the preceding. 

Banapharl • 

566 

5,000 


VI 


19, 155 

1 

A sub-dialect t>f the Bagbeli dialect (3591 of Eastern 
Hindi {oo7). 8 pukeu in Hamirpur (LT. P ). 

Bauaphari (2) . • 

616 

335,400 


IX 1 
i 

i 

87, 179, 481, 573 
(L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Bundeli ilialect (SIO) of Western 
Hindi i^3>bl). Spoken iu Bnndelkhand, Bagnelkhand, 
and Hamirpur. 

Banur^ei • 



... 

V 

ii 

26 4 

A form of Western Bliojpurl (525) spoken in 
Benares. 

Banatidlii 



... 

V 

VI 

ii 

260 

lie 

A form of Awadhi (358) spoken in West Janupor 
(U. P.b 

Banfera , • • 



... 

III 

ii 

332 

Another name for Banparii (175). 

Babga-bhasha • 



... 

V 

• 

11 

Another name for Bengali (529). 

Bangalii or Bagla 



... 

V 

i 

11 

Ditto. See Addendi Majors, p. 221, 

Bangali 

... 



V 

i 

11 

Ditto. Ditto. 

Bangaru (1) 

588 

2^65,784 


IX 

ii 

1.2,66,252. 253. 
'571 (L.). 

147 

A dialect of Western Hind! (381b Spoken in the 
south-east of the Pan jab. 

Bangaru (2) . . . 

589 

875,535 


IX 

i 

66 

The standard dialect of the preceding. 

Bangaah sub-dialect • 

347 


... 

X 


56 

A form of tho North-Eastern dialect tSSS) of Pashto 
(337). Spoken in Kobat (N.-W. Frontier Province). 
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Volume. 
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Page. 


iiEMAEliS. 

Bangla . . • 


i 


V 

i 

j 

11 


Another nainc3 for Beagali (529). See Bangala. 

Bangui 


1 

i 

1 

m 

1 * 

1 

585 


Another name for Lafla (125). 

Bangrahi 


I 

■ 

IX 

, i 

1 

395 


. The local name for the Kananji (604) spoken in parts 
of llardui iU. P.). 

Ban jura 

... 



XI 

1 

121 


A form of Xati (867). 

Banjari or Labhani 

771 

15S,500 

... 

IX 

XT 

1 iii 

255 

2, 5 


A dialect ot Rajasthani (712). Spoken, under varions 
names, all over India, by a wandering tribe. The 
diiference between the Survey figures and the Census 
is due to ditforences of classification. 

Banjari not of Panjab or 
Gujarat. 

773 

131^855 


IX 

1 iii 

259, 275 (C. P,), 
261 (Berar), 

272 (Eouibav), 
285 (D. P.), 

317 (L.). 

A t'orm of Banjari \^771). Cf. Labhaui of Panjab and 
Gujarat. 

1 

Eanjbgi 

.27 

SOO 

3 

III 

1 

lii 

3,107, 144, 
(L.). 

161 

A language of the Central Chin snb-gi’onp of the 
Kaki-Cbin langnages. Spoken in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts iBengni). 

Bankoti 

463 

1 

1,787 

; 

VII 


61, 64, 128 


A snb-iiialect of the Konkan standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (^455). It is a variety of Sahgaiuesvari (467) 
used by Mnsaluulns ^5’oL VII, p. 128j. 

Eaiila 


... 

... 

V 

i 

11 


, Another name for Bengali (529). See Bangala. 

Bannn snb-dialect 

349 

1 

i 

X 


69 


A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337). Spoken by the educated in Bannu District. 

Bannuchi sub-dialect 

351 


- 

X 




A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337). Spoken by the uneducated of Bannu District. 
It is the true local dialect. 

Banovaddi . . • • 

... 


... 

... 




A form of Oriya (502) mixed with Telngn (319) used 
by peoj)le of the Chacba.li (Poroja) caste, in the 
Madras Presidency. 

Banpa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A form of Zayeiu (41), j.r. 

Banpai’a 

175 

1,600 

... 

Ill 

ii 

193, 329. 332, 
•243 (L.). 

An Eastern Xaga Tibeto-Burmau language spoken 
beyond the frontier of North-East Assam. The 
Survey figures also include speakers of Mutonia (176) 
and Jlohongia (177). 

Banpari 



... 

VI 

... 

155 


Another name for Banaphari (566). 

Bauswadi 

• 


... 

... 



... 


X name sometimes given to Malvi (760), j.r. 

Banun 

... 

••• 

... 


... 

... 


Another name for Gari, q.v. 

Banyang. Banvin, or 
Banvok. 


1 

... 


... , 

■ 



A form of Zayein (41', q.v., spoken in the Southenn 
Shan State of Loi Long. 

Baori 

6?1 

13.000 


IX 

1 

Ui| 

j 

5, 171, 176, 
(L.i. 

236 

X dialect of Bhili (677), spoken by a wandering tribe 
in the Panjah, Kajputana, and the U. P, 





XI 


2 



Bdva, Bodo, or Plains 
Kacbarl. 

127 

272,231 

271,612 

III 

li 

2, 4, 5.132, (L.), 
195, 

tive Vocab- 
ulary). 

A language cf the Bara group of the .Assam- Burmese 
branch of the Tibet' -Bnrman suh family. Spoken 
in IVt'st -Assam. 

CAri 0- I^odo Group 


618.659 

715,696 

UI 

i 

ii 

2. 11 


A group of the Assam-Buriiiese blanch of the Tibeto- 
Barman sub-family of the Tibctu-Chincse languages. 

Bara, standard dialect . 

128 

178,320 

... 

III 

ii 

-M32 (L.) 


The standard dialect of No. 127. 

Baniri 

825 

7,894 


IX 

. 

IV 

456. 549, 599 

i 

A sub-dialect cf the KiBthali dialect (821) of Western 
Paharl i81D. Spoken in .Inbbal State and neigh- 
benrheed in the Simla Hilla 

Biirdeskari . 




VII 


163, 186 


A name given to the K.ihkani dialect (494) of Marathi 
(455) spoken in Belgaiim. 

Bardi Boli . 

424 

275,000 

... 

vm 

* 

239, 297, -209 


A snb-dialect of the stnrdard dialect (416) c,f Lahnda 
(415). Spoken in Gnjiut (Panjab). 

Barel 

682 

1,000 


IX : 

i 

1 

iii 

5, 69 


A dialect of Bhili (t577), spoken in Chhota Udainnr 
State. 

Bargasta oi Bargista 


... 

... 

X i 


123 


Anotter name for Orimui (360). 

Barme 



12?- 

*■ ! 


... 


A diaiect ot Eaglieli (559) reported in the 1921 
Central In lia Census liejort as spoken in Ajaigaih 
and Kewa. 

Barocbki 




I 

i 




Another name for Balochi (361). 

Barupi . . . 


... 


... 1 




-Another name for P.ahn'ipia (7751 
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1 

Volume. 1 

Part. 

Page. 

1 

Reuaeks. 

Basbahrl 


i 

1 1 

... : ... i 


! 

' Another name for the Kochi (■’*'28) g. v. of Bashahr. 

Bashgali 

379 

j 

viir ’ 

1 

ii 

j 2, 10 (L.), 29, 
32, 112 (L.J, 

133 i^Compareil 
with Khowiir). 

A language of the Kafir group of the Dardic lan- 
guages. It is spoken beyond the N.-W. frontier 
in Katiristan. ^ee Kati. 

Ba^giiirik • 


... 

1 V'lII 

it 

507 

Another name for Garwi (408). 

Bastari 


‘ 

VII 

1 


331 

Another name for HaPbi ^490). 

Batar 


... 

1 1 

... 

... 

Said to be the same as Bor, q.i., but I can lind no 
anthority for the name. 

Baangkalone 

... 

1 

1 1 


... 

A sub'tlialect of Pwo Karen (35), reported in the 
Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken in the Tliaton 
District. 

Baungsbe 


i 


1 

III 

iii 

55, 115 

A Bnnnese name for Haka (220). Also used by the 
Burmese for all Chius who tie the h-ti:* iu a ku >t on 
the froi.t pirt of th • fieal. It is a nickname of the 
people, and, roally, has no reference to language. 

Bavclii 

•• 


1 1 

1 

! 



The name of a (Ti]>sy language reported iu the 1891 
Bombay Census Report as spoken in Rewa Kantha. 

' 2 \cc>)ruiijg to tbe 1921 Baroda Census Report closely 
^ related to Mawcbl 

Bawarias, language of •. 

... 


IX , 

iii 

176 

I.q. Baori ^681). 

Baj'takammara . . 

... 


... i ... ' 

... 

... 

A name sometimes given to Telugu (319). 

Bazar! . > 

791 

2,000 


IX 1 

i 

1 

1 

iv 

218 

A snb-dialoct of the Kninanni dialect (785) of Central 
Pahari (784). Spoken in Naini Tal (!'. P,). Also 
commonly used to indicate any bazar jargon. 

Bebejiya 

... 


... 

III 1 

i 

613 

A form of Chulikata Mishini (126). See Mishmi. 

Bederi 

... 


... 

.. i 


... 

Another spelling of Vadar! (325). 

Begamati Urdu . . 




IX 

i 

128 

The form of Urdu (585) used by respectable Musalman 
ladies of Lnoknow City. 

Beik .... 

... 

... 




Another name for MergU'-se (272<i), q, v. 

Beldari 

855 

5,14 ) j 

j 

XI 

... 

2. 5, 22, 

A Gipsy language (*'54), spoken by a wandering tribe 
in Kajputaua (Jaisalmer), Berar, and Bombay (Thana, 
Satara, Kolhapur, etc.). 

Bellara or Berlara 


... 

! 

1 



Said to be a form of Tula (302) used in Sr)nth Canara 
(Ma<lras). Affiliation doubtful. 

Bengali (.1) . 

... 

... 

V 

ii 

146. 162 

A name given in Hazaribagh JUhar and Orissa) to 
Kastern Mugah! (518'. 

Bengtlli (2' . 

529 

41,933,284 

49.294,099 

\ 

i 

2, 11 

A language of the Eastern group of the Outer sub- 
branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. Spoken in 
Bengal t'nr additijiial iuforuiatiou, lee Addenda 
Majo.a, pp 221 ff. 

Bengali, Central or 

standard. 

530 

8,113,996 

V 

i 

19. 37. 352 (L.l 

The standard tunn "f Bengali '529', spoken in Central 
Bengal. 

Bengali, Eastern . 

•545 

16,910,651 

V , 

i 

19, 201, 354 A 
355 1,1..). 

Spoken in Kastern Bengal and SnutU-West A.ssam. 

Bengali, Eastern Standard 

546 

15,999,430 

V 

1 

i 

203, 354 (I..! 

The standard form of the preceiliug. spoken in the 
country ronnd Dai ca. 

Bengali, Nortbern . 

538 

6,108,553 

V 

i 

19, 119 

Spoken in North Be'igal, 

Bengali, Northern Stand- 
aid. 

539 

5,439,930 

‘ V i 

1 i 


120, 353 ( L.) 

Spoken in most p^rts of Northern Bergal, 'Except East 
Purnia. 

Bengali, Soath-Eastern . 

549 

2,310,784 

... 

V ' 

i 

19, 291, 391 

Spoken in S( utlt-East B?ngnl. 

Bengali, South-Eastern 
Standard. 

550 

2,290,784 

■ 1 

V 

i 

291, 355 (L.) 

Spoken in South-East Bengal, e.xcept in parts of tiie 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Bengali Sonth-Western . 

537 

346,502 

V 

. 

19, 105 

Spoken in S.mth-M’estern Bengal. 

Bengali, Western 

531 

3,967,641 

... ; V 

i 

19, 69, 353 i,L.) 

Spoken ID West Benzal. 

Bengali, Western 

Standard. 

532 

3,888,846 

1 

i 

70, 352 (L.> 

Spoken in West Bengal. 

Be])ari 


j 

1 


... : 



Another name for Bau]ari (771 

Berad 


1 



... 


.V name for Ivanarese (29<i', used in Sholapur (Bom- 
bay) . 

Beradi . . . 

324 

1,250 

i 

IV 

i 


577, 602 

A dialect of Telugn (319) spoken iu Belgaum (Bom- 
bay). 
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P E A K. E K S« ‘ T 

Lisorisiic .“MEyBy. 

1 

Language or Dialect. 

Number iu 
Classified 
List. 
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to the 
Linguistic 
Purvey. 

According . 

to the ■ 1 j 

, , £ \ olume. 

census 01 ; 

11)21. ; 

I 

Part. 

Page. 

1 'lEJIiKKS. 

Berar dialect 

476 

7,H77,4.J2 

VI! ■ 

t 


1, 45, 61, 217 

The dialect ot Marathi (455) spoken iu Berar. The 
Survey figures also include the speakers of the cognate 
dialects spoken in the C. P. and the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. 

Berari 

' 


VII i 


217 

Another name tor the Varhadi sub-dialect (477) of the 
Berar dialect (476) of Mardthi i455). In the C. P. 
this name is also a svnonym for Banjar! (771 . 

Berga Orao 



IV 


407, 43-5 

A form of Kurukh ^^305' spoken in Vangpur 8tato. 

Beriya 



XI 


121, 132 

A form of Nati iS67h 

Berlay or Borlera 



... 



Other forms ot the name Bellara, ^.r. 

Bete 

231 

, 630 

Ill ■ 

iii 

3. 181, 191 

A dialect of Hrdnijkhol i229/, an Old Koki language. 
It is spoken in North Cachar (Assam), and is some- 
times calleil Beteli. 

Betel! 






8ee tiie preceding. 

Betra 



... ... 1 



A corruption ot the name Bhatrl (-505), 

Bettakuruba 



' 



Another name for Kunimba (299) used iu Coorg. 

Betal, Malvi of 



IX , 

ii 

288, 291 

Another name for Dholewarl (766). 

BgUai Kareu 






Sec Bwe. 

Bhabarl of Raiupar 

796 

200 

IX 

iv 

108, 110 

A sub-dialect i>t the Kumauui dialect 1,785; of Ceutral 
Pahirl (784). It is spokeu iu the Eampnr State 
(U. P.\ 

BliaJauri or Tiwargarlii 

619 

1,313,000 

IX , 

t 

1 

i 

87. 479, 531, 

573 (L.l. 

A sub-dialect ot the Bundeli dialect (610) of Western 
Hindi (581), It is spoken in Agi*a, Etawah, and 
Jalann (U. P. ), and in O'valior 8tate. 

Bliadranili Gronp 

S16 

2.1,517 

. . .x^ 

i 

iv 

374, 881 

A group ot dialects of IVesteni Paharl spoken in 
Bhadrawali (Kashmir and Jammu). The group 
includes Bha-lruniihl (8-47), Klialesi (848), and Pudarl 
(819). 

Bhadrawalu 

847 

20,977 

IX i 

iv 

881, 888 (Gram- 
mar), 915 (L.). 

See the precetliug. The Survey tigures inclnde also 
the speakers of Bhalesi (848). 

Bliahati 

.. 


1 

i 

I 



A form ot LTiameiill (842) mentioned iu a note on 
p. 268 of the Punjab Census Report for 1891. Not 
since identitied. 

Bhalesi • . • 

848 

20,977 ' 

IX ; 

iv 

881, 888 (Gram- 
marl. 

One of the dialects of the Bhadrawali Gronp |846). 
8ee above. The Survey tigures include also the 
speakers ot BhailravMilii (847). 

Bhami 



i 



A name somttimt- given to Malvi (760;, v. 

Bliaintl 

856 

14 

XI ' 


2. i7 

‘ A Gipsy language spoken by vagrant Bliamtas iu the 
C. P. 

Bhand 

... 


1 



A Giipsc language reported in the Hyleratmd Census 
Eeport for 1891. 

Bhandarl 

464 

8,663 

VII 


tU, 63, 106 

A srih-tlialoct ot the Kunkan .Standard dialect (457) of 
!\Iara,thI (455). It is apuken by Bhandarls, or palm- 
luice drawers, of Kolaba (Bombav). 

Bliangsali 

.. 





The lanofuage of the Bhang'.aU a well-known trading 
caste ill Lutch Probable the .s-aiiio as urdinarv 
Kacbchhi (45ii. 

Bharatpuri 






A ii.mic- ghtu to the Braj Bhakha (592J spokeu in 
Bharatpur. 

Bliarid 

330 

1 330 

IV . 


637. fj 10 

A -eiiii-Dra) idiun hybrid iurm of speech, spoken by 
Bliarhi Guilds iu Narsinghnur and Chhindwara 
(C. P.). 

Bliariuaurl . 



IX : 

i\ . 

7-59. 792 

Anothei name tor Dddi (843), j.j. 

Biiarucbl 





! 

The torui ot Gujarati (652) -pukeu in Broach i Boiu- 
biu). ^ 

Bharadi 



... 


i 

A name .ometiiues given to Sima-ii (770), i'- 

Bhatedli 

651 

j 11.000 

IX 

i 

037tf. 

A sub-dialect ot_the Dbgrl yiiaioct i_647) ol Panjaol 
(632 1 , spoken in Chaiuba (Panjab). 

BhatheUl . . 



ij 


3.88 

Another name tor An.iv.da t^658 j. 

Bhatia 

)51 

1 6,000 

VITI 

i 

11, 184. 212 

A -n'u-dialect ut the Kachchhi dialect (451) of Siudhi 
(445), spoken by Bhatii; of Catch and Kathiawar 
(Bombay). 
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LiXG-nsTic Survey. 


THE 


Language or Dialect. 

Xnmber in 
Classified 
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( 

Actordiug According 
to tlie ’ to tlie 

Linguistic Census of 

Snrvey. 1921. 

Part. 

Page. 

ivEM.vnKS. 

Bhatkal 

i 



... 

The -jame the Xawait sub-dialect, which is the same 
as the Dfildl snh-dialect (197) of the Konkani dialect 
i494) of Marathi (455). Xawiiits are calletl 
Bhatkallis in the Madras Presidency. This is the 
name used in Coorg. 

’Bhatneri 


IX 

i 

734, 742. 794 

An old name for Bhaitiani (642). 

Bhatrl 

505 

17.3S7 ... V 

. VII 

ii 

370, 434, 441 (L.) A dialect of Oriya (^.5021. It is a coirr.pt form of 
330 -peech spoken in Bastar. 

Ebatri .... 





8aul to be the name of a Oi]isy language ^p'lken in 
8ialkot i^Panjab). Nnt identifieil. 

Ehattian! 

642 

116,000 ... IX 


607, 610, 734 

A <ub-dialect of the standard tlialect (633) of PauiabI 
(^032 >, "pokeii in Bikaner (Bajputana) and Ferozepore 
^Panjab). 

Bhattii or Bbatii . 


XI 


49 

Another name for the tribe iS71). It is the nani 

. u^ed by the tribe itself. 

Bhatii 


... 



The name by whicli the Koihatis (862) call th 
'elves. 

Bhavnagari 

1 

IX 

ii 


Another name for GohilwadI ^^670). 

Bhilali 


IX 

iii 

1 51 

Another name for the Bhili ^ 677) of Ali P.ajpr.r and 
Amjhera (Gwalior), both in Central India. 

Bbilari 



... 

1 

! 

Another name for Bhili (,677\ 

Bhili .... 

! 677 

2.691.701 1.865,617 ' IX 

i 

iii 

.tiii 

. 1,12 ^Grammar) 
236 ^L.). 

A language of the Central Group of the Inner Indo- 
^ Aryan Branch. It i' -poken in Gnjarat, Rajpntana, 
Central India, Khandesh, and Berar. The difference 
between the .Survey and the Census hgnres is line to 
variations in classification. The 8nrvey tigra-es are 
probably the more accnrate. 

BhIII or Bliiludi . 

678 

1,1«3,&72 .. IX 

i 

iii 

5, 12 (Grammar) 
11, 236 (L.). 

The princ)]jal dialect of Bhili ( 6771. It is spoken in 
Gujarat, Rajpntana, Central India, Khandesh, and 
Berar. 

Bhili of All r.ajpnr 

677 , 

IX 

iii 

51 

AKo called BhiuHl. 8ji5ken in Ali 8tate, 

C’eutral India. 

,, of F'-arwani . 

677 

' IX 

iii 

51 

-XKo culled Riith •, i Bhil.ili. Jpokeu in Barwani btate, 
Central India. 

.. of Basim 

311 

IV 

IX 

iii 

501, 565 

174 

A dialect of the Gra.idian Kol.imi (309), spuken in 
Berar. 

„ of Berar 

677 

IX 

iii 

174 

A form of Bhili (677). To be distingaished from 
Bhili of Basim lOll l, wiiivli is a Dravidiau form of 

8] eecb. 

of Chhota U depur 

677 

IX 

iii 

81 

Spoken in Chhota Cdepur State Bombay). 

of Dhar 

677 

IX 

iii 

42 

Spoken in Dhar State. Central India. 

of Etlar 

>■■17 

:x 

iii 

14, 236 (L.) 

Spoken in Edar btate (Bcmbay). 

of Jhabua 

677 

IX 

iii 

49 

spoken in Jhahna State, Central India. 

of Kiiandesb 

677 

: IX 

iii 

151 

Spoken iu Khandosh i Bombay). 

of Mabikantba 

677 

IX 

iii 

5. U 

Spoken in Maliikantha (Bombay). 

c£ Mewar 

677 

IX 

iii 

21 

Spoken iu Mewar State, Rajpntana. 

„ of Nasik 

■ '77 

‘ IX , 

iii 

143 

Spoken in Xasik (Bombay). 

.. of Niniar 

o77 

IX 

ill 

174 

Spoken in Ximar (C. P.L 

,, of Pancb Mahals . 

677 

IX 

iii 

47 

Spoken iu Panch Mahals , Bombay }. 

of Raipipia 

nil 

IX 

iii 

84 

spoken in RajpipU State (Bombay 1. 

.. of Ratlam 

677 

IX 

ill 

35 

Sp'ikec iu Rutlum State, Cential India. 

Bhilr.i • 





Another name for Bhi'.i (677 \ 

Bhilddi 


... 

... 


Anothei' name fm* the BhHl dialect (67S) cf Bhili 
(077'. 

Bbiiiidi 




1 

Reported in the 1911 Bombay Census BepiTC as a 
Gipsy language >} oken b} 4 people in Uenakantha. 

Boi*ra'ari 


... * 

... 

; 

Repi'i't *'i in the 1891 Bombay Censu-. Ro])Mr: a f(»rm 
of Pu'bto (337 h No^' identified. 

Bbogsa 


1 


i 

4.iiother ^pelling of Bhuksa, q.v. 

Bhoi .... 



... . 

... 1 

i 

A form of Gondi (313) roaono.i from Sargji (C. P.) 
out n ’W probably estimi 
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Number in 
Classihed 
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According j 
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Linguistic ! 
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! 

Volume. 

\ 

1 

1 

Part. 1 

1 

1 

i 

Page. 

Reitaeks. 

1 

Bhoi Mikir . . . 

191 

10,080 


m 

.. ( 
'' ! 

1 

380. 108, 432 (L., 

A dialect of Mikir ^189). It is a mongi-el mixtnre of 
; that iangaage with the languages ot neighbouring 
tribes. Spoken in the Khaai and Jaintia Hills 
i (Assam). ‘ Bhoi ’ is the Khasi term for anv snbject, 
non-Khusi, tribe. 

Bhojpur! 

519 

20,112,008 j 

i 

1 

■ 

1 

\ . 

j 

ii : 

1 

5. 10, 186 

The most westerly dialect of Bilulri t^OG). 8poken in 
Bihar aiul Orissa (Kanchi, Palaman, bhahabail, 8aran, 
and Champarati) and, in the United Provinces, in East 
Mir/uptir und. north ot the Gani^es, as tar west as the 
wertern border ot the L/istrict or Benaies and a line 
running thence northwards through Tamla in Eyzabad. 

„ Nortbem Standard 

521 

6,165jl51 j 

j 


V 

it 

12. 221, 328 (L.) 

Spoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in Gorakhpur 
and Basti (U. P.). 

,, .S)uthern Miunlard 

520 

1,321,293 

... 

1 

\' j 

1 

t 

ii 

12, 1.86, 327 (L.) 

Spoken in Slialiabad, Saran, and Palamau (Bibar and 
OrUsa), and in Ballia and Gbazipur (U. P.). 

,, Western 

525 

3,939,500 


\' , 

ii 

12, 13, 218, 328 

Spoken in Azamgarh, Kyzaboil, Jauupur, Benares, 
(ihazipur, and Alirzapur P.). 

Bboiidu 




1 

1 


Keported in the lb91 Madras Census Report as the 
language ot a sub-disision ot the Porojas. Probably a 
broken turin ot Ori\a ^502). Cf. Parja. 

Bhooty 

... 



... 


... 

Incorrect for Bhotia (57). 

Bbopi'di 







A name sometimes given lo Malvi i,760), q.v. 

Dhotaiita 




ID , 

i 

11 

An old name tor Bhotia of Tibet (58). 

Bbutia 

57 

205,50b 

231,885 J 

i 

III 

i 

1 

u 

The general name of the group of dialects of nhich 
Bhotia ot lib.t or Tibetan t_58) is the most impor- 
tant. 8ee the following entries. 

,, of Balti>taii, or 
liulti. 

59 

130,078 

148,366 

III 

i 

32, 110 (.1..) 

Spoken in lUltistan (Kashmir). The figures also in- 
dude those lor Bhotia ot Purik (60). 

,, of Bhutan, or 
Llioko. 

♦19 

5,079 

1 

10,526 

(11 

i 

129, 113 ^L.) 

Spoken in Darjiling, Sikkim, und Bhutan (Bengal). 

„ lit (jarhwal 

66 

1,300 1 

... 

III 

i 

100 

Spoken in Garhwal P.). 

,, of Kham^ 

71 

1 


III 


136 

Spoken in Eastern Tibet, which was not subject to the 
operations oi the Survey. 

„ of Ladakh, or 
Lmlakhl 

dl 

29,800 

33,302 

III 

i > 

51, 140 (L.) 

Spoken in Ladakh. 

,, of Lahul, or 
Lahnli. 

d2 

1,579 

" 

III , 

i ! 

69 

Spoken in Lahul. 

,, of Nepal 

... 



III i 

i 

113 

Another name for Sharpa Bhotia i_67). 

,, of Pnrik 

60 

130,678 

118,366 

III 

i 

42, 140 iL.) 

8puken in Pnrik (Kashmir). The figures also include 
those tor Bhotia ot Balti.tan (^59). 

„ »»f Mkkim or 

Da*iijouk'*ka. 

6S 

20,000 

10,046 

III 

i 

119, 143 (L.; 

bpoken in bikkiia and Darjiling (Bengal). 

,, id' :?piti 

63 

3,518 


III i 

1 

i 1 

83. 142 IL.) 

Abpoken in Spiti. 

„ of Tehri Garhwal, 
or Jad 

65 

106 


III' 

i 

91 

bjioken in Tebri Garhwal btate P.). 

of Tibet, or 
Tibetan. 

58 

7,968 

8.993 

III 

i 

iii 

11. 72, 111 (^L.) 

Spoken in Tibet. In Vol. Ill, Part ii, p. 72, the 
coUoqnml lorm ot the language is called the Central 
diuiect 01 Tibet. In Part iii, p. ;i, the language is 
compared with Burme.e and Lusbfi. Tibetan belongs 
to the libeto-HimaUian l.ranch ot the libetu-Bnr- 
mun Suh-iamiiy ot the Tibeto-Chinese Jramily of 
laiiguagus. According to the Linguistic Sarvev 
ot Lui nm, speakers ot Tibetan are also ionnd in the 
rutao District. 

,, of rppor Kana- 
war, or N^\ain- 
kat. 

Bhdtia Lanm 

til 

. 

1,511 


111 

III 

i 

1 

73 

spoken in Upper Kanawar (Panjab). 

A name sometimes giien to Bhdtiii of Tibet, or Tibetan 
(o.t)). 

IHioyaii 

767 

11,000 


IX 

ii 

53. 28S, 293 

A sab-dialect ot the .M.-ilM dialect ^760) of Eiijasthiim 

VI 12 ;, >puken in Uhhindwara ^0. P.J. 

Bhramn 

109 

... 


ni , 

* • 

17?. 180. 399,105 

A langnage of the Eastern sub-group of the Pro- 
nommaiired Himahiyau liheto-Burman snh-lamily. 
Sjioken in \\ e.t Xopal. 

Bhuani 

- 

... 

... 




A name sometimes given to Xnmidi ^770;, j. 

Bh^k^a . • • 

■ 


_ 


IX 

i 

\ 

7''‘ M9 

Hhikim , 592 ) spoken m Kami 
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NUMBEB or SPEAKEES. 

i Where deaxt with in the 

1 Linguistic Suriet. 

! 

i 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According ^ 
to the j 
Census of 
1921. 1 

1 

Volume. 

Part. ; Page. 

1 

i 

! 

j Eemaeks. 

i _ 

Bbnlia 

5S0 

13,560 


VI 

1 

! ... 25, 251, 255, 261 

1 (L-). 

1 

1 A sub-dialect of tije CbbattLgarbi dialect (572^ of 
j Eastern Hindi (^557). Spoken in Sonpur and Patna 
' ^^tates. It is usually written in the Oriya character, 
i and is hence often, but wrongly, classed as a dialect of 

1 that language. 

Bhuiuiai 




1 


j Another name for Binjhwari f576). 

Bbuniij 

17 

79,078 

137,309 i 

1 

i 

IV 1 

j 

1 . 21, 2H, 94 

j A dialect of Kherwari (14). !r*poken in Singbbbuni, 
j Morbhanj, and the vicinity (Bihar and Orissa). 

Bliunjia 

491 

1 

i 2,000 

! 

VII 

... 2,219,330, 372 

1 A sub-dialect of the Marathi ^^455) of the C. P. (476) 
spoken in Haipar (C. P.j. 

Bhutanese or Bbutaul i 

1 

1 

i 1 

1 

i 


j 

' A name sonietiines nsed for Bhotia of Bhutan or Lhoke 
i69). 

Bbutuiier 



i 

IX 

i 734 

An old name for BhuttianI (642). 

Bbnyau 




IV 1 

so 

A language reported from Ij^ambalpnr (Bihar anil 
Ori-^sa). It is probably a form of Mnndari (^16). 

Bbuyonki 


... 




A u«me sometiiiits gi\en to Malvi (760), q. r. 

Bighota-ki Boli . 




IX 

ii 44 

Another name for Mewiiti (754). 

Big Shan 





. . i 

8ee Tui Lung. 

Bibari . • • j 

1 

1 

j 

! 

506 

37,180,782 

7,331 ' 
,34.342,430) , 

i 

i 

V 

1 

I 

i 2 

ii 1 

A Ittnguuge of tiie Eastern Group of the Outer Snb- 
Braneb of the Inilo-Aryan languages. 8poken in 
Bihar, Cliota X^agpur, and (east of Mirzapur, and 
north ot the (Janges as far as the western border of 
Benares District, and thence up to a line running 
north through Tanda in Fyzahaci) the U. P. Within 
this are.,, liowever, high-class Musalinans speak B’rdu 
(oSo) and middle-class Mnsalmans speak Awadhi 
(55*). The principal dialects of Bihari are Jlaithili 
(507), Magahi ,5i0), and Bhojpuri (519). Regarding 
,heCcn.-us Hgnres, see so. 50 j. 


Bihari Hindi . .1 



VI 

... ' 118 

A name ap])lied to the form of .iwadhi (558) spoken 
by Alusalimins in 8aran (Biliar and Orissa). 

Bijiipuri 

j 

IV 

... . 381 

A name used for the local form of Kanarese (296) 
spoken in Bijapnr. 

Bikiineri 

737 

543,770 

1 

1 

IX 

ii 4, 17, 130 

! 

A form of the Northern sub-dialect (736) of the 
Marwari dialect (713) of Rajasthani (712), .spoken in 
Bikaner. 

Bilaspuri 

i 

1 

IX 

i ; 671, 677 

Another name for Kahlurl (637). 

Bilielii 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Mo])gha or Mopwa, q,v., spoken on the 
borders of Touugoo and Karenni Districts f Banna >. 

Bilochi 


X 

327 

Incorrect for Baloclii 1^361). 

Eiloz . 

• 



The Tamil form cf the word ‘ Baluchi’ (361). 

Biltum of Va^in . 

i 

I 

VIII 

ii ; 551, 559 

Another name fcr the Warshikwar dialect (652) of 
Hnrusha'-kl (650). This is the name given by 
Leitner. It is spoken in Yasin. 

BilCichi 


X 

327 

Incorrect for Balochl (361). 

Binghlee 

... 

, 

... 


Reported in Ihe L^91 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Singhalese (499). r a misprint for ‘Singhlee,’ 
i\e. Siiighali. 

Binjhia 


IV 

^ 135 

Another name foi Brijia (24). 

Binjhwiiri or Binjhwah . 

57S 

9,662 


VI 

... 25,23.4,241 

A snb-dialecG of the C'hhattlsgarhl «[ialect (572) of 
Ea-tern Hindi \557i. It is a jargon spoken by 
Binjhwars, Bhuiuias and Bhnnjias, in the east of the 
C. P. The mime is derive>i from ‘ Vindhva ^ 

Bir.ihui 


IV 

619 

Another spoll'ng of Bruhui (328). 

Birarati Thar 

1 



The Orijfi f502) spokoi b\ Blrnratls in tne Morbhanj 

BirhSr ,1) . 



IV 

... 102 

A ramo gi\en to Kharia (27) in the Ja:-hpnr >tate. 

Birhar [2i . 

18 

1,234 

238 

IV 

... 21,28, 102, 241 

(L.). 

A dialect of Kher\MirI (14), one of the Mnuda lan- 
guages. It is spoken ir Chota Nogpnr. The uame 
means ‘Jungle-man.’ 

Birhnt 


... 



j 

The Oriya 1^502) spoken ht Blrhut'- in the Orissa Tri" 
butary States. 

Birjbasi . 

... 


.. 


... 

Another spelling ot Brijbasl, q.v 

Birjia 


... 


... 


Another .-ipelling ;;f Brijid (24i 
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APPENDIX III 


iNuiiBEK OF Speakers. 


Number in j 

Oangnage or Dialect. ' Classitied ' According 
List. I to the 
Linguistic 
I ^nr\ey. 

— - - ' 1 - 


Lirobl . . . . * 

Hirubi . , . . j 

IiishnTipnri\ a . . | 

I 

Bissau . . . . i 

j 

Black Miao . . i 

i 

Black Kianp, Black Yin j 
Bialmaw . . . j 

Bcxlo . 

Boilo (.ironp . 

Bohari 
E'^ki , 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1931. 


WheBE BEiiT WITH IH THE 

LnionsTic Subtet. 


Volnme. Part 


Remakes. 


Pdse. 


819 


17,459 


IV 

IV 

V 

IX 


619 

619 

419 

456, 493, 531 (L.) 


IX 


436 


Another name for Brahui (328). 

Ditto. 

Another name for Mayang i 5551. 

• 

A snb-dialect of the .Sirnianri dialect (816) of 
Western Pahari (814), spioken in Jnbhal State, Simla 
Hills (Pan Jab). 

Another name for He iliao, q.r. 

j Other names for the Shan-Y’ang-Lam dialect of Y'in 
j or Riang, q.v. 

j A form of Pwo Karen (,3b). q.v. 
j Another name for B5r4 (127). 

See Bara or Bodo Group. 

Another name for Vhorasai (672). 

An unclassed language reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey to he a form of Shandn spoken by''400 
jieople in North Arakan. Shandn is said to he* prob- 
ably a variety of Yindu (253). Shandn is another 
name for Chin (Vol. Ill, Part iii, pp. 55, 126). 
I'indn belongs to the Southern Chin Group. 


Bonii<a\ Dialect , 





VII 

62, 93 

Another name for the Par“bln snb-tlialect (458) of 
j Konkan Standard Marathi (457). 

Bombay Dialect . 

i 

655 

. 


IX ii 

380 

i 

1 A dialect of Gnjarati (652) spoken in Bombav Citv. 

1 . » • 

Lona! . . . , 

i 






I Reported in the 1891 C. P. Census Report as a form of 
; Marathi (455). Not since identified. 

BoTidiii 







i A Madras term for the Hindostani (582) spoken bv the 
Bondili caste. To be distinguished from Biindeli 
(610). 

BoiitiL\a . , 




1 

III i 

274 

'A dialect of KhambCi (87). A ‘ Kininti ’ dialect 
s]Hiken in the up]ier valleys of Nepal. 

I’or , , . , 




i 

i 



, Said to be a form of Bara (127). Probablv merely a 
, corrnption of the word. Also called Batar, a name 
i n‘»t el'-ewbere identitied. 

llunlnaria 





III ii 

193, 334 

' Ano.tber name for Mobongia (177). 

Lori .... 




... 

... 


' Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gujarati. Probably a cnrrni)tlon of Bohari / e 

4 horasal (672K ^ 






HI ’ u 

333 

A form of Mutonia (176). 

I’rne , . . . 

.. 





... 

^ee Brc‘. 

BraLdtSH 







Am'ther spelling u£ Bargista (360). 

LiabiJiani , 





VII 

222 

A name given in Akola (Berarl to the form of the 

1 arh.idi dialect ( 177) of JIar.ithi (455i used bv the 
e*lRcated. ‘ 

Biabui 


328 

165, o(X) 

184,368 

IV 

2Sn, 619. 649 (L.l 

The North-Western Draviilian language. It is snnkeo 
in Kalat and Lhag^itl (Baluchistan). 

Eraj libiikba 'or Bbasba' 
I’r Antarbcdi. 


592 

7,861.271 


IX i 

1. 2. o9, 571 (L.) 

A diaRct of We-toru Hindi (58H spoken in Alicmrh 
-Muttra, -Cgra, 1 arnkbabad, and \ icinitv ( L P ( nor) 
in Gnrgaun ( Panjab). ‘ . na 

., .. >tauuaru . 

593, 

591 

4.203.469 


:x i 

69. 70. 80 (Gram- 
marl, 271, 571 
;I,.L 

Tim standard tbim of the preceding. .-p„ken in the 
country round -Ygra and Muttra. 

Eraj Biiaklul, Nnrtb* 
Western 


597 

1.967,021 


IX i 

69. 70, 312 

>pok6n m Bii!junish.ihr, Bndann, and the Naini Tal 
larai. 

i-or.tbern 

59^. 

599 

o52,003 

... 

:x ; 

69. 70, 322 

>]'oktn in Gnro-aon and Elmratpnr. 

Bn'’ 







>ee» Bwc. 

Prek . 


41a 


&16 



.4 dialect of Karen 31 , -poke., in Karenni. The 
l^guage^was not dead Wth in this Survey. Al-o 

1 1 ij . 




... 

... 

... 

Another name for Bvaj Bhakha .592). 

TLijbasi . * 

•• 




XI 

121, 141 

A form of Natl (867). 

Brijia or KGranti. • 

Biijki 


24 

3,000 

825 1 

1 

•• I 

. 

IV 

135 

A dialect of Kherwari (14). Snoken (o P„i 
(Bihar and (Irissab - poken in Palamau 

Another name for Braj Bhakha (502). 
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Broken dialect? of Tbana 
and the Konkan. 


Broken dialects of the 
South (Baahell'. 


Broken dialects of the 
South (Bundeli;. ^ 

Broken dialects of the 
West‘ (Kaghelil. 


Broken dialects of the 
East (Marathi/. 


Brokpa of Dah-Hanu 


Budabndike . 


! 

1 

Number oe Speakehs. 

1 

Where dealt wtth is the 

1 Lisguistic Suetey, 


Knmber in 

Language or Dialect. 1 Classitied 
List. 

According According 
to the to the 

Linguistic Census of 
Survey. 1921. 

1 

! 

I'olnme.) Part. 


Page. 

Resiaees 

Brinjari 

!* 

IX iii 

255 


Another name ft)r Baniart (771 1 . 

Brlori ... 

i 


1 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Baluchi t36l!. Xot since idencihed. Pei*haps a 
corruption of ‘ Brahfii ’ (328\ which language is 
in Baluchistan. 

Broacu (Eastern) dialect . 659 


IX . ii 

389 


A dialect of (iujarati (652), >pokori in Eastern BL.iaoh. 

Brohi 


) 



Another name tor Brahiil (32tt -. 

Brohki ... 

1 

IV ; .. 

619 


Ditto. 

Broken dialects (Chhat- 575 

tisgarhi). 

34,922 

1 

VI . ... 

1 

222£f. 


A number of corrupt fonns of the Chhattisgarbi dialect 
(572) of Eastern Hindi i557). They are spoken in 
the east of the C. P. by aboriginal tribes. The 


367 95,8;s0 


oGl I 821,800 


j 

489 ' 111,196 


397 


VII 


VI 


VI 


VIII 


130 


174 


132 


VII ... : 330 


group includes .Sadri Korwa (576), Baigani (577), 
Binjhwari (578), Kalahga (579), and Bhnlia (5S0). 

These are broken forms of Marathi (455) spoken in 
Thana and the Konkan b_v aboriginal tribes. They 
inclnde Katkari (471), Varli (4721, V.idsval (473), 
Phnd“gi (474), and Sainvedi (475). 

Corrupt forms of the Baghell dialect (559) of Eastern 
Hindi (557). They include Marari (568), Ponari 
(569), and Knmbhari (570), which are spoken by 
tribes in Balaghat and Bhandara (C. P.l, and also 
Ojhi (571) spoken in Chhindwara by a Dravidian. 
tribe. 

See Bnndeli, Broken dialects of the bonth. 


Mi.vtnres of the Bagheli dialect (359) of Eastern 
Hindi (557), and the Bnndeli (610) dialect of West- 
ern Hindi (581). They are spoken in Fatehpur, 
Banda, and Hamirpnr Districts (U. P.). They 
inclnde Tirhari (562), the so-called ‘Bnndeli' (563), 
Galiora (564), Itirar (565), and the so-called ’Bana- 
phari’ (566). 

Mixtures of Marathi (455), Oriyd (502), and the- 
Chhattisgarbi dialect (572) of Eastern Hindi (557), 
spoken in the country west of Orissa. ... 

Hal'bi (490), Bhnujia (491) 

Kamari (493). 


They inclnde 
Nahari (492), and 


3, 150, 208, 224 
(L.) 


A dialect of Shiua (391) spoken in two isolated tillages 
in Baltistan, surrounded by 3])eaker3 of a Tiheto- 
Bunuan language. 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Mysore Census 
Keport. 8aid to bo a form of Marathi (155) with 
a Dravidian element. Not since noted. 


Budali 

Bndui 

Bngu . • -1 

Bunan . - . ' 74 2,987 

Buudcli or Bniidelkhandi 610 ■ 6,869,201 


Bunilt'li, Broken dialects 
of the 8ontb. i 


Bnndeli, Mixed dialects 
of the North-East. 


Bundeli, btaoilard 
‘ Bnndeli ’ 

‘Bnndeli’ . 

Bundelkhandi 


620 289,672 

I 

615 356,600 

611 3,519,729 

624 83,300 

563 1 236,200 


III 

IX 

tx 

IX 

IX 

IX 

VI 

IX 


i I 


177, 428, 469, 
533 iL.i. 


Reported in the 1891 Bom’oay Census Rep irt as a 
local form of " Hindi.’ 

A name sometime- n-eil for Bhotia of Ladakh, oi 
Ladakhi (61 . 

See pakn. 

X Western Pron.iminali.'ed Himalataii Tibeto-Burmari 
language -pokeu in Bunan. The Purvey tigures 
inclnde those for Rangloi i75 . 


1, 2, 86, 91 A dialect of Western Hindi i581; spoken in the Ceii- 

Grammar),414, tral India Agency i Buudelkhand, Bhopal, and 
" East (i'talior), and in tlie adjoining District- of the 

U. P. and C. P. 


372 fL.i 
547 


Broken forms of Bnndeli 610' -poken by various 
triiies of nerar ami the C. P. south of the River 
Narmada. They inclutle Ludhi ‘621i, tjhhiudwara 
) Bnndeli .622 , the Kdshti dialect' (629 , the Kum- 

bhiir dialects 630 >, and Nagjrari Hindi 1631,. 

i 479 Forms of Bnndeli mixed with Bagheli -poken in North- 

East Buudelkhand and the adjoininit coanti't. They 
inelndo Bamiphari 616 , Kundri >6i7i, and Nibhatta 
618 . 

i 91 iGra inmar*, \ Spoken in Bninlelkbinvl and the neig’hhoarhotxk 


414. 

550 

l!». 142 

8c, 414 


The name locally o^iven to the hioken Bimdeli ^poken 
in Chhindwara (C. P.^ 

The name gri' en to a uiixture of Ba; 2 :}ieli ,559; and 
Bundeli (610; spoken in Banda District (U. P.) 

Aiiuthei' name for Bnndeli ihlOi, 
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Where deai.t with in the 
Number OF Speakers. Linguistic Suriet. 


I 

Language or Dialect. 

dumber inj 
Classitied \ 

List. t 

t 

According 1 
to tbe j 
Linguistic : 
Survey. , 

1 

According [ 

to the iVolume. Part. 
Censns ot 

1921. 

Buner Sub-dialect 

340 

1 

I 

X 1 

1 


Burdi 

... 



... j 


Burgandi 

292 

263 

i 

IV 1 
XI i 

1 

... 

Burma Group 


62,652 

9,335,595 ' 

III 1 

i 

iii 

Burmese 

265 


8,423,256 

III 1 

iii 

Burmese-Shau 




1 


Bururf^Li or ^Lajuna 

850, 851 

... 

■ 

VIII ! 

ii 

Butknl 


... 


... i 

... 

Bwe 

... 





Bwe 

32 

... 

10,627 

1 1 

1 ! 


Bwelkwa . . 

... 

... 


1 


Byangsi 

81 

1,585 

... 

i i 

III 

i 

Canarese 

1 



1 ; 


Oaruatic . • • 


1 


i 

... 1 

. . 

Central Chii Sub-Group 

I 

1 

I 107,604 

141,668 

i III ' 

1 

iii 

Central Group 

1 

i 

81,665,821 

137,249,408 IX j 

i 

ijeutral Naga Sub-Groui) 


33,000 

48,554 

III 

ii 

Central Pahiirl 

TS4 

1 

1,107,604 

3,853 

' 

IX 

iv- 

Central Provinces Dialect ’ 476 

! 

1 

7,677,432 


i VII 


Central Tibetan 

1 

i 

! 

! ** * 


HI 

. 

Cbk . 




III 

iii 

Chacbadi 

i 

i 


... 



Chairel 

, 280 

... 


111 

iii 

Cuokma 

551 

20,000 


V 

i 

Cbakriiutt . 

• - 

8,010 


III 

ii 


I 




Remarks. 

P:^e. 



28 


A form of the North-Easteim dialect l,338j of Pashto 
(337). 

... 


Reported in tbe 1891 C. P. Census Report as a form of 
Marathi (455;. Not since identified. 

299, 343 

1 

! 

A dialect of Tamil (285; spoken by a vagrant tribe 
in Nimar (C. P.), and Indore and Bhopal (Central 
India). 

n 

ii 

379 


A group of the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- 
Barman languages. Nearly all the languages of 
this group belong to Burma, which was not subject 
to the operations of this Survey. 

3 (compared nith 
Tibetan and 

Lnshei), 379. 

1 

1 

! 

A language of the Burma Group of Tiheto-Bnrmaii 
languages. It is reported in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey as spoken generally over nearly the uhole 
of Burma by 7,320,642 people. Burma was not 
subject to the operations of the Linguistic Survey of 
India. 



The -ame as Shan-Bama, j. r. 

6, 551 


An nnclassed language spoken in Hnnza-Nagar and 
Ya>in. 



An incorrect spelling of Bhatkal, j.r. 

j 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
ot Lai (219) spoken in the Chin Hills. The number 
of speakers is not stated. 



A Karen dialect spoken in the Karenni and Lonngoo 
Districts and Southern Sbau States (Banna). ALo 
called Er^. Bgtai, and Mano. 

Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Snrvey to he spoken 
by 6,600 people (inclnding speakers of Ngorn aiul 
Tapongjintbe Chin Hills. Clatsed in the Census 
as Knki-Chin. 

177, 428, 
535 (L), 

518, 

A Western Prorominalized Tiheto-Burman language 
spoken in Almoia (U. P.). 



Another s]>elling of Kanarese (296), j.r. 

... 


Ditto ditto. 

1 

3, 8, 107 


A suh-gronp of the Knki-Chin Group ot the Assiun- 
Bnrmese Branch of the Tiheto-Bnrman languages. 

.\iii 


1 A group of tbe Inner Snh-Branch of the ludo-Arv.an 
j languages. 

193, 265 


; A snb-groiip of the NSga Group of the As-am- 
Burmese Branch ot the Tiheto-Bnrnian litngnage-'. 

xiii 

1, 101 


A langn.rge of the Pahfiri Group of the Inner ."siih- 
j Branch of the Iu(lo-Ar_\ an languages. It L simkeii 
' in Alinora anil Garhnal l U. P. 1 . ' 

1, 217 


Ihe dialect ot Marathi il5.3i sjioken in the C P 
The Snrvey lignre, include those for the siinilar 
dialects ot lierar and the Nizam’s Dominions. 

72 


A general name giten to the dialei-ts of Tibetan spoken 
totween l.ahnl and Khams. The Central Dialect of 
libetau IS the collo.iuial form of standard Bhotia ot 
libet or libetaij t58i. 

3 


Another spelling .f Chaw. See Kvau (241 1 . 



S.aid fohr a fonu of Orlya (502i mixed with Telngu 
(31J sp-ke.i by members ot the Cliachadi caste 
(AUKdras rresiilei.cy). 

43, 45 ■ L. 


A Lui :278Mung"uge. A Tiheto-Bnrman langnage- 
of nluch the exact grouping is at present doahtfnl. 
.''pokeii m Munipnr lA-sam-Bnrme e Frontier! It 
differs cons-.derahly from tlie other Li-ii laiignages. 

19. 291, 

. 3.35 '.L.\ 

321, 

A siib-dialect of South-Eastern i.349i Beimali ( 5 ^ 9 ) 

It is spoken in the Chittagong Hill ’Iracts rBejigal,; ’ 

' 205 

1 

i 


One of the dialects of Aiigami NiigS (154). It is 
spokeii m .he Xiga Hills (Assam). It hiclndes three 

205 


(155) of Angimi Nfigd 
(154), spoken in the Naga Hills (Atsam). 


Cuakroma 


111 
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Langaage or Dialect. 


Cbdlaxa • • 

Chalgari 
Chainarwd . 

Chambu Group • 


Chainba LahuU 

Chauibiali 

Cham^all 


Chau'.Ung 

Cuaiupa 

Cbaiuphang (.:) 

Chamtl 

Chrmar , 
Cbauawan . 
Cliaiidarl 
Ciiaug 

Chang or Mojnng 


Changld 


Changsen 

Charaui 


Cliarotavi 


Chatgaiya 


Caatrari 


Chau . 
Chaubhaisi . 
Chaiiclangsi 

Chaugarkhiya 


Chaniiggyi Chin 


Chaungtha . 


Chanras\a . 

Chaurasl'ki Bol! . 
Chaara^i 


Chaw . 


' I Where i>EALT with ix the 1 

^NrMBEIl ‘>E SPEAKERS. LINGUISTIC ^ifURVEY. ' 


Xnmber in 
Classifieil 
List. 

AccordiniT 
to the 
Linguistic 
J^urvey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 




• ReM.1.EKs. 

... 







The ■'.11110 a-' Mal.ivaldiu t'293'i. A ca^te-name iu 
Madras. 




X 


112 


Another name for Tarlnu ;359', q.v. 




IX 


67 


A name sriven to the Eangaru (^o88) •bpokeu by the 
rnral C'iiamars of Delhi. 

ati 

109,286 


IX 

iv 

374 


A irroup ot dialects of We-btern Paliarl i,^l4} "pokeu 
in Chaniba 8tate ' Panjab'. It incir.de-? Chameali 
*842>, Gadi or Bharmauri i.843', ChnrabI i8-44i, and 
Pangwali 

73 

l,3b7 


in 


177, 461, 

(L.>. 

53.3 

A Western Pronominalizcvl Himala\an Tibeto-Buruj in 
language spoken in Chamba 8tate > Panjab . 








The Name as Chamefilj 1^42 . 

S-12 

63,33& 


IX 

iv 

769, 772 r^Gram- 
inar), 862 (L.). 

A dialect of Western Paliar! ,S14 . It is a member of 
the Chamba Group (841’, and is spoken in Chamba 
8tate 1 Panjab’. — ' 


... 


III 

i 

363 


Another name tor the Kudung dialect 99'. 




• • 




A form of the Bhoti.i of Ladakh lOl', spoken in 
Ladakh by the nomad tribe called Champa. 




... 


... 


8aid to be a Kuki-Chin language spoken in Manipur 
’ Assam-Bnniie-e Frontier I have failed to trace it. 


... 

1 

57 

... 


... 


A Bbll dialect reported in the 1921 Central India 
Census Rej'ort as spoken in Jhabua and AUiajpur. 




• • . 




The Name un Kanareso i.296‘. A Aladras caNte-naine. 








Another name for Cljinawarl i 421 



... 

VII 


331 


A form of HalBI '490'. 








Tlie ■iame as Achaug, the Chinese name for Maing^a 
i260i, q.v. 

179 



III 

ii 

193, 329, 
34-4 ^L.^. 

333, 

An EaNtern Naga language of the A«sain-Barnie<e 
Branch of the Tibeto-Pnrman 8iib-Family. It is 
’«])oken bevond the Frontier of North-Ea«st A.«sam. 
A corrected List oi' Wo ds v\ill be found in Addenda 
Majora, pu. 21 1 If. 

A dialect of Bhotia io7} spoken in the Eastern Hima- 
1ft \ a. 

... 

... 


III 

iii 

59 


A form of Thado -207). 

t5b3 

1,200 

... 

IX 

XI 

iii 

5, 61 


A dialect of Bhill i677’ sjioken by nandoring Cbarans 
in Panrh Mah.ilN and Thana > Bombay 

601 


... 

IX 

ii 

39 1, 160 1 1 


A dialect of (rnjar.ltl (852’ spoken round Mahikantha. 
Cambay, and Kuira - Bombay'. 

... 

... 


V 

i 

291 


Another name for Sonth-Ea.-Jtern BoDOfali i549'. 

... 

... 






Another spelli 'g of the word Chitnll!, i.e. Khowar, 

1,390 ' . 


... 


... 

... 



Another Npollinu’ of Chaw, q.r. 






■ 


The Name aN Bau-ChanbhaiNi v'789', q.c. 

80 

1,4S5 


Ill 


117, 428, 
535 ' L.). 

503, 

A We'iteru Pronominallzel Himalayan Tib3ti)-Bnrmau 
l.um’uiiii'e sjioken in Chaiulanirs Patti cf Almora 

tr.'p.i". 

797 

37,210 


IX 

i\ 

no, 227 


A Nub-dialect of tiie Kumauni dialect 755- of the 
Central Paliarl language 781 . It spoken in 

Almora C. P. 

■2o9b 


660 





A Kakl-Chiu language spoken in Akyab 

271 

103 


9,052 

... 

III 

i 

343 1 Vocabulary), 
369. 

A lamruii.U'.* of the Burma (iron]) of fhe Ann-hu- 
BuniieNO Branch of the Tibeto-Hurman lansras-eN. It 
L Njioken in Burma, ^shich uun not ■'ubioct to the 
operation . of the LingiiiNtic Nnrvwy of India. Accord- 
ing to the Burma LiniruiNtic Purvey, it In Njtokeii by 
61,531 ]‘eo])le in Ak\ab and Northern Arakan. It is 
a vnriet\ of ArukaiiCNC (2b6h 

A dialect of Khambu ’87', Njioken in Xe])al. 




IV 


488 


A name u^ed in MandUi ^C. P.i for (iOml! (313), 

745 

132,133 

... 

IX 

j 

31,183 


A sub-dialect ot the Central Ka-itern dialect (7 iO) of 
BajaNthrlni (712h S])oken in Jai])ur State. 


Another na.ne for K\aa (2tl\ 


:3o 
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APPENDIX III. 


Language or Dialect. 


Chencbn or Chontzn 

Chepang 

Chhacblii 

Chbakatiya . 

Chbattisgarhi, Lari.i, or 
Khaltabi. 

Cbbattiigarbi, Laria, or 
Kbaltahi, StandaiJ. 

Cbbibhali 

Clibika-cbliikl 

CbbimU'ara sub-dialects . 

Cbbingtruig 
Cbbotii Baugbiili . 

Cbibbali 

Cbibok 

Cbildsi 

Cbilis 

Chin, Central 
Chin Languages . 

Chin, Xortbeni 
Chin, Southern 
Cbiu:iwari . 

Cbiu’ook 

Cbiul-Lu 

CldnesO-Sli.i-: 

C'ipiiguiegiKi or Tamln . 

Cbing-j.i . 

Cbiicjia"' 

C'b'nbavari 


1 


I 


I 



XrilBEE or SpEAKEES. 

AVheee dealt with is the 1 

LiS&HISIIC SuEA EI'. 

Xumber in 
Classitiecl 
List. 

Accordinof 
to tlie 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

, 'According 
i to tlie 
Census of 

1 1921. 

1 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

! 

P.EilAEKS. 



i 




The same u- Telugii (319>. A fancy name. Sec 
Madra- Cen-Ub lioport tor 1891, p. 191. 

107 


' 

Ill 

i 

so, 393, 402 

An Ea-stern Pronoininalized Himalavau Tibet'^-BuiMian 
lanrruaa^e bpoken in the ct-ntral hilL of Nepal. 

316 

... 


X 


.31 

A sub-dialeit or the Xortb-Ea&tern dialect -33S» of 
Pashto (337:. bpoken in Attock District (Panjab). 

792 

572 

573 

25 ,Sl'(i 

3,755.3i3 

3j335j&7o 

... 

.X 

VI 

VI 

iv 

218 

l,:ii 

26 Crrammar), 
Ibl, 261 1 L.). 

A sub-dialect ot the KumannI dialect (765) of the 
Central Paharl lauu^nage [7^-^). It is spoken in 
Xaiiii Tai (L. P. ). 

, A dialect ot Ed.'tern Hindi 0557; spoken in the east of 
the C. P. anil the neighbourhood. For revis*=d ^peci- 
Uicns of the Chbattisgarhi of Raipur and of Bilaspur, 
see Addenda Majora. pp. 236 fi;. 

The stauilard t'onu of the jireceding. It is spoken in 
Chhatti'uurh ami the neigh bo'arh<X)d. 



... 

VIII 

i 

.305 

IiKorrect tor Chibhali. 

513 

1,719,7S1 

... 


ii 

13, 95, 326 (L.) 

A sub-ili.i'.ett of the Maitbill dialect ;'507) of Bibfirl 
(.306,', 'pokeu in .8ontb-Ea.t Monshyr and .Soatb 
Bhagalpur (Bihar and Ori,-;a,:. 

622 

115,500 

1 

IX 

i 

547, 550 

A 2Tonp of sub-dialects of the Buiulell .lialect i,610) ot 
1\ e-tern Hindi (581), ,jioken in L'hhindwara (C. P.). 
It includes 'Baitheli' l623), ^Bnudcll' (62-1), Puwarl 
(025). iCio'.I i626l, HiijrhC'hausi '627', au'i Kirari 
(628). 

96 



III 

1 ' 

342 VocabularvV 
358. 

, A yludect of Khambu '^7) >poken in the np]>er vallevs 
of Xepal, 

S38 

150,000 


IX 

iv 

715 

A '•nb-.lialect of the NIaiidi Group (836) of snb*dialectf* 
ot Western Pahari (Ml). It i, spoken in the N’<>rth 
ot Mandi Mate (Punjab;. The Survey bgnrO' include 
, tho^e for Maudeall (837'. 

tiO 

521,338 


VIII 

i 

242, 132, 495, 
505. 523 vL.,'. 

A dialect of Labnda (415), spoken in that part of the 
outer hill region of KaThniir which lies between the 

1 Cbinab and the Jehlaiu rivers. The name is often 
. wronglv ^])elt Cbliibhlll, see Vol. \'1I1, Pt. i, j.. 505. 

139 

1,500 


in 

i “ 

68 

. A dialect ot Giro (131 , sitoken in the Garo HilD. 

391 


1 

... 1 

VIII 

1 .. ' 
11 

3. 150, 224 (L.) 

, A dialect ot Miiua >391 , spoken in the Imlus Valiev 
Iron, near A^ior to Tan,iir and ^azin. 

-110 


1 

vni j 

ii 

3, 507, 514, 531 
iL.'. 

A sub-dialect ot tlio TGrwfili .lialoct (409) of KOhi-t.Iii' 
(10< , spoken in the 8wat KGhi<tan. 

! 



... 



8ee Central Chin. 

... 



Ill 

iii 

2. 00 

8ee Xortheru bldn. 







8ee .Southern Chiu. 

-121 

73.179 


VIII 

i 

239. 2.51, 260 

A -)iK-dk(!e,-t ,.f the M.(nd..;d dblct (lit,, ,d Labnid 
(lio . It - -p-.jieii ■.)! the .Ibaiig Di-trict (Panjabi 
0.1 t.ie .(unn „t the Peer Ahdu.i:., CJ. L'hiubdwari. 

2.52 ■ 

1 

234 ' 


683 

III 

III 

iii 

3. 329. 380 1 L.'- 

3. 320 

AS.ntiierniyh. Unguageof tbe Knki-Ch;,. -rou„ of 
tue A--am-Barn,e-e Bran.!, ot the TIbeto-Burmau 
"I®*"™ ■'> liuruia, and is reporte.! 

H'oken l,c ll,8bS 

people in Pakokku. 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin ifronp of 

the A-sum-Burniese Branch ot the Tibeto-Burman 
language-. In tlie Burma Linguistic .'-nreec it 
repoi.e .1 to ne -poken l,c 6,934 i.eople in Pakokku. 





... 


8ee .8hau-Cij:nese. 

174 

5,000 


III 


193. 329. 331, 
312 L. . 

B.unih <)t the Tibcto-Burnmn ian'’'iuv^e- It i- 
spoken in As-arn, in the Xorth-Fa^t u;n i 

if^yitaeDikku. 

the i.gnie- tor the -poanei, of Anow.inkn ,173.. 


£01 


loO.SOO 


III 



i Vlli 



.TLiiotber speliiug of Chinirjiaw 

A genera; iianie for tiiO KaLliin . oi-i.s , 

W=. The ben-u- 

' to' the f-rding 

»y^>er.„i an kind, pf 

vu.La j. ' /• C hiiia\var\. 
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X 


UilBEK or SPEAKEES. 


Where dealt with is the 

LiSGL'ISIIC i-UEAEi'. 


Number in i 


Language or Dialect. 

Classitieil 

List. 

According 
to tiie 1 
Linguistic , 
Snrvey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Chinme 

250 

! 

t 

j 

i 

Ill 

:;i 

3 

Chirn . 

23S 

750 

1,577 j 

III 

iii 

1 

3, ISl, 226, 293 
(L.;. 

Chitkhnli 


! 

III 

i 

Addenda to p. 431 

Chitodi 


: i 




■Chitpavani . 

498 

, 1 

69,000 ... j 

1 

VII 


165, 210, 392 
(L.;. 

-Chitrali or Chatrari 


! 

... ... J 

VIII 

ii 

2, 133 

Chodh'ri 

684 

121,258 

IX 

iii . 

1 

6, lOS, 112 

Chona . . • 

. ' 

... 




Chongloi 


■ • • • 

III 

iii 

59 

Chontzn 

f 

... 

... 



Choriwali 


... 




Chote 

. ! 243 

1 

1 


264 

Ill 

i.i 

j 

161, 262 

Chuhra • 

. 



XI 

1 

3y O 

Chulikata . 



III 

i 

614, 623 cL.) 

Chungli or Znngi . 

167 

9,300 


III 

ii ! 

265, 269, 281, 

292 iL.). 

Cburabi . 

. 844 

27,301 


IX 

iv * 

769, 617 (Gram- 
mar), S63 .L.'. 

Churiiwali . 


i 

IX 

.. 

18 

Chntiy.a 

152 

304 

4,113 

III 


2, 4, 118, 137 
.L.b 

Chiitiya 



ni 

i 

5S4 

Chyang 




... 


Collong 

... 





C oorgi 

■ ; 

... 




Co^ta 






Catch, Gnjarati of 



IX 

ii 

424 

C utchi 





... 

Da-Ang 




... 


Dadari 


1 


... 


Dadbi, Darbi, of Dahi 


... 

IX 

iv 

19, 82 . L.) 

Da-Eng 



— 


... 


Dafia . 

125 

990 

959 

111 

1 

56S, 584, 622 

(L.L 


Kehaess. 


A Southern Chin lanjrnade of the Ivnki-Chin group of 
the A^saiu-Burme^e Branch of the Tilieto-Bnrman 
’.aiiguagt~. ?poken in Pakokkn. Alio ca!l-d Eawvaii, 

'i--: 

An <Jlil Ivaki language of the Kuki-Chiu croup of the 
As'ani-Buriiieie Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
irnage'. It is spoken in Manipur As'am-Burnie^e 
Frontier . The purvey ngurei are only a rough 
eAiiiiate. 

A dialect of Kanuurl \u). 

A mixture of Gnjariiti \,652j and Marathi tA55l re- 
ported in 1921 Bombay Cenius Eeport as ipokeu by 
Cbitod Baniyas in Khiindeih, Probably a form of 
Khandesi tTC'T). 

A snb-dialect oi the Kunkani dialect ',491; of Marathi 
.455', spoken by Chitpawan Brahmans of Ratnagiri 
■ Bombay I. 

Another name for Khowar (390;. 

A dialect of Bhiii ,677), spoken in Surat and Nawsari 
of Baroda l,Bombay ;. 

A form of Bhotii of Tibet i,5S; spoken in Central Tibet. 
A form of Thado 0-07}. 

.See Chenchn. 

Incorrett for Churuwali, j.r. 

Said to be an Old Knki language of the Knki-Chiu 
group of the Assam -Bnnnese Branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages, bnt no certain information has 
been obtained regarding it. It is spoken in Manipur 
i,A-sam-Bnrmese Frontier). 

A Gipsy tribe. Its language is not described m the 
Survey, no particulars having been received. 

A tone of Misbm'. (126). 

A dialect of Ao Naga (166), spoken in the Naga Hills 

(.Assam). 

One of the chamba Group (841) of dialects of Western 
Pahiiri t814), spoken in Chamba State (Panjabi. 

A corrupt form of Bikaner! (737) spoken in Farnkha- 
bad lU. P.). 

A language of the B.iril Gronp of the Assam-Bn-mese 
Branch .’f the Tibeto-Burinan languages. I'puken 
in Sibsacar and Lakbimpnr 'Assam). The ."-urvey 
estimate of the number of speakers is pi'cbal ly too 
small. 

A form of MtI (124). 

The -ame as Khiang (256), y.c. 

Reported in the lS9i Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Kunkani i,494). Compare Koilong, nhith in the 
same Report is stated to bo a form of Mal.iyalam 
(293). 

Another name for Xodagu i301;. 

Pveported in the i ‘>91 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Koiikaui i,49i). 


Incorrect for Kachchhi 1,451', j.o. 

A form of Palannc .4', reported in the Burma Lii.gu.s. 
tic Survey as spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

Ropoi'ted in the IbOl N.-W. P. Census Report as ,a 
form of Jaipnri .,741.. Not since identihed. 

A corrupt form of Khas-kn-a, Eastern Pah.iiT, or 
Naipali 7S1;, spoken in the Nepal Tarai. 

A form of Palaung 4', reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the Tibeto- 
Barman languages, spoken in North-East Assam, 
mainly outside settled British territory. 


3 p a 
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Whebe dealt with in the i 
]SrMBEE OF bpEAKEBS. LlNonSTlC J^rETEY. 


Language or Pialeet. 

Number in 
Classitied 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
8urve\ . 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Ddh-Hanu . 



: VIII 

Pah! . . , . 



IX 

Daingnet 

2S2 


4,915 

1 

1 

[ 

Pakhiiil 

... 


j - 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

Dakliinl HindoAaiii or 
Mn'-iilmfim. 

58/ 

i 

3,654,172 i 
i 

! 

1 

IX 

Dakhinl Marathi , 


j ... 

VII 

Dukhiil or Dakhnandl 



... 

Dakin-’^fi-rao 




Dalai 

1 

1 


Xl 

DaliiK (d‘ Delhi 

j 


.. 1 XI 

Daldi 

497 j 

23,500 


vn 

Duleng 

1 




Dale .... 

140 

500 

i 

III 


[ 


i 

i 

V 

Damaqi 

' 

i 

.. f - i 

VII 


I 

I 


Part. 


Page. 


Kemaeks. 


ii 3, 150, 20S, 224 ^ee Broki'fi ot D.ib-Haiiu (397j. 

-L.). 

iv 19, 82 (^L.) See Daclhi. 


A language of the Sak (Lul; Group of the As-sam- 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages, 
reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken 
by 4,163 people in Akyab. The name is there spelt 
Daignet. 


, ... Literally, ‘the language or the 8onth.’ Hence (1) 

I a]>]»lie’l to Dakhiiii Hindostriiii ^5^7' ; 1.2 1 applied to 

I Ori\a {_7j02i by the lJative^ of Chota Nagpur; (3) 

! nmler the form of Dakhiii or Dakhnandi ajiplied to 

Jaipur! 1 726 1 by inhabitants of the South-Eastern 
Panjah; ' 1' applied to the Marathi of the Peccan 
i i 156 

i I 1.41. 4o, 5S. 59 A >ub-dialect of Hindostanl (582; spoken in the 
i ( i ram m a r i, Peccan. 

■ 180 (of Bom- 
; Im ), 203 o'f 
Madras', 570 
I >L.,'. 

I 33 Another name for Standaul, or Pesl, Marathi (456). 

It is called Pakh^ni in the C- P. t^Vol. VII, p. 248). 


; 3 

I 8 

I 

: 165, 200 


ii , 68 

I 

I i 2U 


•il, 62| 93 


‘"Jee Dakliiiii. 

1 he Biinfi-sa ISli name for Kiiki generally. L'>ed in 
, Nortli Cucliar i.As'anO. 

A (iip-y tribe. Their laugnage is not described in the 
Mnrvey. 

ThC'-e have a speci.il trade argot, 

A >nb-dialect of Kdnkaui It is the dialect of 

the Xinv.iit' of .ianjiia, Ifatnaglri, and Kanara (Boni- 
' tuy I. 

; A form of Mon (3), q.v, 

I 

: A dulcet of (i.iro (134i spoken in the (Jam Hills 
j ■A'''5ain). 

I Also the nunie^of a U.ird sept which speaks Haijono- 
, lieiisaU :>i1) in the conntry at the foot of the Haro 
I Hills, in Mymensingh iBongalj and Sylhet lAssainb 

Anotlier name for the Par-bhi sub-dialect (45,81 of 
standard Marathi i4o6i, spoken round Daman (B<3m- 
ba\ . 


Ddmbuk 
Pami . 


Dauuw 


P.uigblirai:r 


P.ihgt'-iM 


III 


1 

7 . . 1,4.33 


I 

i 

i 6' '3 80,363 


l\ 


581 


A fnrm of Miri '12li. 


Reported in the 1^91 Central Provinces Cen.sti- Rep,,rt 
a> a lorm »d On\d. Not •'IncG ideiititied. 

A language i.f the Palanng-Wa uToup of the Mon- 
Khmer Braneh of the AustroAsiatie hingna-^es. 
Rei'oitedin the Bririmi Linguistie .Sume\ u- spoken 
be I.^UA people in the .'<outhoni Shan State-. It is 
nut dealt with in the Lincruistie .Snrvov ut India 
It 18 elosiie related to tVa (5). The sjteakers call 
s Guiuiw. 


7o, 329. 
365 L. . 


353. 


A -iib-lialeet of the Braj Bli.Ikb.l dialeet ,590 
W e-tern Hindi 5Sli. It is spoken in .Jaipur 


State. 


>oe D.lngl. 


Pfifigi I ' 


pjngl 2 i.r Kri'kae!ihu-,j 
ki Bull. j 

p.Iiigi 1.3) . 


pfthgihai 


Da-iijuug-ku 


Dai p iri\ i . 


600 

504,1.16 

IX 

1 70. 71. 329. 3.32. 




364.1.. 

710 

31,700 

lx 

iii 21 >3, 224 

799 

33A51 

IX 

iv 110, 23 4 


Literally, the laiivnage of the Ddng. or ' Broken Hill 
Country.^ Henee up;, lied d, to a form iduUl of 
«e- ten, Hind. .oMi. .2. to the lantruatre of the tribes 
inhabitiinj: tl.e D.iiigs ot Ruinbay , 710), and 3) to tho 
M.ih . spoken m the Dangs of Gwalior and Kota Tho 
n J o" • Mfilvi , 7H0 n is also 

if lonH-m' and is spoken 

i>\ lul.uuo people A ol. I\. Pt. ii, p. 258). 


A "ub-dialoct of the 
WeAerii Hindi > 581 1. 


Braj Bhakhd dialect , 59.^) of 
It is spoken in Jaijmr State. 


A dialect of Khriiule^i 
Bombay Pre«.idencv. 


/07'. spoken in the Dangs of 


See Detnu'i 1 . 


Another name for BbOtiS of Sikkim .68). 

A -ub-ui"!oet of tlio Knniauni dialeet (,7Sol of 
Luliari /Sin Sjioken in Alinora (.Lk P.). 


Centra 
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1 


Nviibee of Speakers. 

Whebe deaet with ix the 
Li:sgvistil' SrETEi". 


Language or Dialert. ' 

Nniul>er ]n 
Oiassitied 
List. 

According 
to the 
Litiguistic 
Surves . 

According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 

t 

1 

Volume. 1 
! 

Part. 

Page. 


I’emakks. 

Dann . . • • 

— 

2d9 


72,955 

1 

111 ! 

iii 

381 


A dialect of Burmese r265). It is spoken in Burma, 
which was no’’ subject to the operations of this 
Survey. In the Burma Linguistic Surveyt it is 
reported to be spoken !)y 70,<b!»7 people in the fcihan 
States and neighbouring Districts. 

Dapsal 




... 




An uncl^l^sed language, reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as .sj^okeu by 700 people in the Chin Hills. 

Darang 








A dialect of Palaung (4), g.r. Spoken in the Keng- 
tuug Southern Shan Strite. 

Dard Group 


1,195,902 

1,304,198 

VIII 

ii 

1, 2, 3, 4, 133 

1 compared with 
Kliuwar), 149. 

A group of languages of the Dardie or Pisacha Branch 
of the Ar^att Sub-Family of the Indo-European 
lau^u gcs. Spoken in Kashmir and the count y to 
the north and east. 

Dardic or Piiacha Branfh 


1,195,902 

1,304,319 

i 

IIII 

ii 

2 


A branch of the Aryan Sub-Family ot the Indo-Euro- 
pean lautruages. We have conipLte figures fur only 
one latieuage — Kashmiri—of this branch t'on pared 
with Sindhi Vo], VIII. Pt i, p. 6). with Lalinda 
(75 , p. 234j. Connected with Khetriini (75., p. 372). 
Spoken in Pardi>tan. 

Darhl, Dadhi, or Dahi . 




IX 

iv 

19, 82 1 L. 


A corrupt form of Kljas-kura, Eastern Pahari, or Nai- 
palT <7Sl’, .-poken in the Nepal Tarai. 

Daringabaildi 



... 





Said to be a form of Kul (3C8). 1 have not identified 

it. 

Darji 



• 

... 




Re]>orted in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Urdu spoken in the Bombay Presidency. 

Apparently the language of tailors iDarzJi, who are 
generally Mnsalmans and therefore speak Urdu. 

Darmiya 

79 

1,761 

7 

in 

i 

1 

177, 428, 
531 (L.). 

490, 

A We'-tern PronominalUed Himalayan language of the 
Tibeto-Hiinalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Bunnan Sub- 
Family. It is spoken in the Darma Patti of the 
Almora District {U. B-)- 

Daru . . . • 



... 

1 

1 

... 



Reported in tlio Burma Linguistic SnrNey to be a form 
of Nung or Khanung (277a) spoken by 2,739 people 
in the Putao District. 

Dasari 

327 



1 

IV ' 

... 

577, 599 


A dialect of Telugn '319 ', s])oken in Bolgauni ' Bom- 
bay' by a Wandering tribe of beggar^, some of wiiom 
speak Telugn, and <ome Kanare^e (,296'. The nnmbe: 
of .speaker>is unknown. In tiio 1691 Bombay Censut 
Report, DiUari is '^aid to bo a form of Kanarese. 

Dasaiilya 

SOS 

17,022 


IX 

iv 

280, 330 


A '•ub-dialect of the (larbwall dialect <604) of Centra; 
Pahari v764'. It is spoken in Garhwal 'U. P.'. 

DasgavS or Baimi 

1 Ido 

1 

1,100 


III 

ii 

90 


A dialect of Kdcli i,l-12', spoken in the (iaro Hills 

1 Assam''. 

Dawunsa . . 

! - 







Another name for An,g.inu 'l.o4.'. 

Da-we 

i 

1 






Another name for Tavoyau '27^^', j.r. 

Da\ c . 

D- 


716 





A Tai laimnaure reported in the Bnrma Lim.-uistii ■ 

voy to be spoken i)y 701 people in the Southern Sluin 
States. 

Dt’ccani 








Incorrect spelling for Dakhini, j-c. 

Dehawali 

OSo 

i -15,000 


IX 

iii 

C. 1.5,8 


A dialect of BhBi '677), spoken in the Satpuras i.f 
Khandesh iBomh-s.y;. C Mewas and Vasava. 

Deb gain 




i VIII 

ii 

2,89 


Another name for Pa^iai (365V 

Dehwari 

332 

7,579 

6,26S 

X 


452 


A dialect of Persian ,331.' >poken in Baluchistan. 

Deku llaiiiiung 




III 

ii 

265, 270 


A name sometimes gi\en to Ao ^166). 

Deiiwdr or Ddnwar 




IX 

iv 

19, S3 ^L.> 


A corrupt form ol Kiui'i-kuni, Eastern Pahari, or 
NaipfiU 76U spoken in the Nepal Tarai. 

Doordwatl . 

730 

86,000 


IX 

ii 

17, 87, 105 


A suh-tlkilcct ot the AJ.lrw.irl diuhot >713) ol Babic- 
j thani <,712 . spoken in Marwar. 

Doori or Deori Cliutiyii 




, III 

ii 

US 


Another name lor Chntiyu i,152'. g./\ 

Dsra Ghazi Khan sub- 
dialeet. 

366 

125,510 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 X 

1 '** 

387 

1 


I A form of the Eastern dialert of B.ilochi i36I , 

i s-jioken in Dera Ghazi Khan (Panjab'. The figures 
al'O include those lor speakers ot the dialect in 
Jacobabad ' 6in«i i. 

Derawal 

1 



VIII 


240, 241, 
i 381, 382, 

333, 

3'JS. 

j A local name for tb.e Labinla '415' sp )keu in Dora 
Ghazi Khan ■ Punjab' and Deia Umail Khan i North- 
j West Frontier Pnwincei- 
i 
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APPENDIX III. 


NrilBEH or SPEAKEKS- 


Where dealt with is the 
L rsGriSTic Surtet. 


Lansaage or Dialect. 


Dermtilia 


Xumlier in I 

Classifieil According According 

List. to the to the yojnme. Part. ' 

Linguistic Census oi i 

Snrvev. 1921. 


Kejiabks. 


Pago. 


Desari 



IX i 07 

i 

i 

Desharuk 


... 

i 

■■ ! 

1 

[ 

De^ . . . ■ 

... 


VIl 

3-2 ; 

! 

Deswali 



IX ■ i 

I 

67 

Devanagari . 

■■■ 

.. 

i 

t 1 


Dhadhar 

' 

... 

i 


Dhalo 

... 

... 

IV , .. : 

107 

Dhananchi . 

i 

... 



Dhan"gari il. 

479 

1,800 

vn 

1 

1 

218, 248, 270 

Dhan-gari (2) 

1 403 

1,750 

1 

VII , .. 

61, 63, 97 

Phanderi 

. . . 

... ... 

... 

... 

phang4r 


... 

IV , ... 

108, 241 (L.) 

Dhan-garl 

1 ... i 


f 

... 

DLrlngari . 

! ■■ i 

... 

IV ! ... 

1 

407, 430, 434, 
435, 445. 

Dhanki . . 



1 

... 

Dhanni . . • 

- 

1 

! 

j VIII i i 

1 

241, 449, 541, 
542, 576 (L.). 

Dhanwari 


... 

! IV 1 ... 

1 1 

407, 410, 434 

Dhar . . . . 

... 

... 

: IX i iv 1 

1 

1 715 

Dfcarel 


... 

1 : 

j ••• . 


Dhilrtbi 

817 

82,739 

IX ! iv 

456, 458 (Gram- 
mar), 530 'L.). 

Dhat'kl 

735 

7-2,789 

IX ■ ii 

1 

1 1C, 109, 1-22 

I'iatki 


... 

1 

1 ! 
i '‘'III ; i 

142 

Dhed Gnjari 

• 


' IX ‘ iii 

203 

Dhedhi 


- 



DLedi ( ? Dhedi) . 


... : ... 

VII : ... 

1 

. 300 

Dhekeri 



V ’ i 

i 114 

Dhekra 

■ 

... 



Dberi or Mahiiri . 

1 

i 

i 

... 

.. • 


Dhimal 

83 j 

505 III i 

: 178, 274, 277 

DhodiS 

. 689 

60,000 

IX iii C, lOS. 124 

DDodia-Naiki 

. 


IX ; iii 124 

Da blew Sri , 

7C6 

119,000 

IX i 

;i 288, 291 


' A dialect of ITopghii or 5Iopwa, q.v. hpoken on the 
border:, of Toimgoo and Karcnni Districts iBnnna). 

Another name for Hariini or Deswali 1,591). 


of Mar.ithi ,455). 

C name given to the standard dialect !45b) of ilarathi 


Another name for Hariani i591j, q.v. 

The name of the well-known written character. P>e- 
ported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as the 
name of a form of ‘ Hindi.’ 


ot ‘Hindi.’ 

I The name of a sub-caste speaking Koda (19). 

Reported in the 1921 Punjab Census Report as a form 
of Lahnda (415,i. Probably the same as Dhanni, 
q.v. 

A snb-dialect of the Marathi i455) of the Central Pro- 
vinces (476,1, spoken in Chhindwara (,C. P.). 

I A snb-dialect of the Konkan btandard dialect t457) of 

1 Marathi t455), spoken in 'Thana and Belgaum (Bom- 

j bay). 

fee Dangi i.l). 

i 

' A form of Kodii (19;. 

Another spelling of Dhan“gari, 1 i 3, qq.v. 


A Bhil language reported in the 1921 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken by Dhankars in Kbandesh. 


Jbtlnm. 

' Another name for Knrn^ (305 1 , q.v. 

■ A form of fiiketi .810). 

I 

faid to be a form of Bdrd^ (127). It Las not been 
ijentihed. 

A snb-dialect of the firmanri dialect ,816) of Western 
Pahari ''814', spoken in the firmaur State (Pan jab) 

' and neigh bourbood. 

A snb-.lKltCt of the M.lrw.iri dialect '713; of Rajas- 
thani 1 712, spoken on the border letween Rajpntaiia 
, and Sind, ii\ the Jaisahuir State and in the Thar and 
Parl.ar District. It is practically the same as 
Dh.itki, q.r. 

.4uotlier name for the Thareli dialect (118' of Sindh i 
•1 15 . See the pirecediug. 

Another name for Khandcsi '707 '. Dhed mean.s any 
lorrnj.t dialect. 

Tiie langruce of the piiedh tiibe of Cham.irs in the 
I Panjab. Mentioned in the 1891 Panjab Cen.sus 
Repoit. X.it since identitied. 

' Another name for Mahari (485). 

Another luime for Western Assamese 534'. 

Said to be a form of Bara ll27). I have not identified 
it. The name is probably only a corrupt form of the 
j.receillng, as the language is spoken in Western 
A'sani. 

A corrupt form of Marathi (455) used by Dhers and 
Mahiiri in Chanda, Chhiud'a ara, and Bas'tar iC. P.). 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman 
lang-uage spoken in Sikkim. 

.4 dialect of Biilli (677 1 spoken in Surat and Thana 
1 Bombay . . 

-Another name for Dhodia (CSC). 

Miilvi dialect (7C0) of Rajasthani 
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NuMBEE or SPBAKEES. 

Where deaet with ix the 
Lis&histic Surtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

N’umber in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume 

Part. 

! Page. 

Kemieks. 

Pliolpari 





i ... 

1 

! 

1 


A name given to the Braj Bhlk'aa 592 j spoken in 
Dholpur ‘ Rajpntana'. 

Dhombary . 



... 

i 

1 

i 


A Gip'V language leported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken in Sat.ira. The same as Dombari, 

phondl 

... 


... 

1 


Another name for Dbodia i686i. 

Dhori 


... 


i “* 

’ 


Reportetl in 1921 Bombay Census Report as a Bhil 
dialect spoken in Rewakanthii. Perhaps the same as 
piiodia ^686,1. 

Phnndhari . 


1 

IX 

ii 

32, 200 

Another name for Jaipnrl w41j. 

Phundi 

439 

87.777 i 

j ! 

i 

i 

VIII 


242, 432, 495, 
523 (L.y 

A dialeet of Lahud.i '415) spoken in the Hazara 
District 1 Panjab . The figures also iuelmlo those for 
the PahSri Lahnda >438; spoken in the hills north of 
Rawalpindi. 

Didayi 

... 

1 

... 

... 


The same as Parji . 318 . The Didayis form a sab- 
divi-ion of the Porojas (Madras , 

Digai-ti 


■ 

Ill 

i 

CIO, C23 (L.) 

A form of Misluni il26). 

DikkCi Kaji 



V 

ii 

277 

A Mniul.l name for Nagparia (,526). 

Dima -si or Hills Kaehari 

131 

1S,GS1 

11,040 

III 

ii 

2, 4, 5, 56, 132 
IL.). 

A language of the Bara Group of the Assam-Burmese 
Brandi of the Tibeto-Bnrmaii languages. Spoken in 
North Cachar and Nowgoug 'Assauil. 

Dima-sl, Standard Dialect 

132 

15.031 

III 

ii 

56, 132 fL.) 

The standard form of the preceiliug. 

Piugal 



IX 

ii 

19 

The name for Marw.iri (713) when useil as a literary 
dialect. Cf. Pihgal. 

Dir! 

383 

... 

vm 

.. 

11 

0 

A Dardic language spoken in the country rounil Dir in 
Dardistau. 

Doubi . . . 

... 

... 




The language spoken in a Do'ib. Hence, (1 1 Doabi 
Panjabi fsee the nexti, and (2) the langnage of the 
up) er Gangetic Doab, rlso known as Pachhari (j.r.l. 

Doilbi Panjabi 

636 

2,051,418 

IX 

i 

671 

A snb-dialect of Standard Panjabi (633) spoken in the 
Jnllnndnr Doab (,Panjab). 

Duaniya . . 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

499 

Another name for 8ingpbo (205). Properly, the lan- 
guage of one who has a foreign speech {doon). 

Doda Siraii , . l 

■ ' i 

... 




... 

See Sirajiot Doda (,404 1 . 

Podi . 

1 

... 



, 


Anotiier name f' V Siiaji of Doda (404C j.r. 

1 

Dodia Kuari . • ^ 

• 1 


1 

IX 

iv ■ 

Addenda to p. 613 

A dialect cf Kochi in (82? . 

pogVci or pdgri . . j 

647 

1,229,227 

41f,67S 

IX 

i 

607,610, 637, 643 
(< i ram m a r 1, 
757, 807 fL.A 

A ilialect of Paui.ibi spoken in .lauunn 8tate (Paniabi 
au'l neighlxinrbood. 

pogra, Standard 

G4S 

568,727 

IX 

i • 

61 

The Standard -nb-dialect c,f the Dogrl dialect (6471 of 
Paryiabi '6321. Spoken in .laminu .''tato ami neigh- 
b'lurlioo.l. 

Doharahu 



... 



Rep.irt&l ill the 1891 Bom'oay Census Report as a foim 
of Marjthi (155i -poken in Khamlesh. 

Doktol 


... 




A form of Bh'ltia of Tibet (,.58) spoken in Ceutrai 
Tibet. 

poiii .... 

857 

13,5<» 

XI 


2, 4, 5, 143 

A Gipsv language (854 Um lasted. 

pdinblrl or Dombharl . 

... 


XI 


71 

Another name for Koliiati ^362'. 

Dombo 



•• 

... 


TiiP di-'ya .502 si'okeu by the D.imbo Parians ot the 
Vi.ni-gapatam Hills iMaiiras 

Doininara 






The same as Telugu olO . A Mmlras ca=te-naiue 

Ponir’i 






A. Gip'V langncge sp iken in Dims in We-iteni Bihai 
and F.astern U. P. It is a Ciaug f-itm of Blioinnri 
519 . Cf. Djin S57 . 

Donwiii or Deuwar 


... 

IX 

:v 

j9. S3 

,A 1 c.-riipt torm of Khas-kurl or N'aip.in (781 ^p-ikon 
in t'.-e Nepal Tara;. 

Dora . ... 






Tiio '-ame a- Koudadora. -a fi'irm -if Kni ;?it8' 


Do-saiidhi 
Dras Uialoct 

Dravid 

Urav'ida Gronp 


i ... .. IX 

S9t3 . YIII 

I i 

|80,940..350 37,285,594 | IV 


iv 

ii 


332 


Aiiothev name fm- MSili-Ka'.rai\ a ‘SIO . 


3,150,180, 221 
(L.L 


281 


A d;,'.!oct of (oil . -pokon in Dra- 'Ua<ihuii' 

.A sionotiiiie? used for Taini! 285 .. 

One of tiia two main sronpsof tiieDran Uan!auaM2'’s 
Cf. Andbr.'i firoi.p. 



APPENDIX III 


4-lib 


La.rv 2 :i\a 2 :e or Dialect. 

i 

JfrjrBER OF Spevkebs. 

1 1 * 

1 Whebe deam with i> the 
i LiAG-I'ISITC !<rBTEir. 

Niiiiil>er in 

Clas*<ilied A -cording According 
List. ' to the . to the 

1 Lhignistic , Census of 

1 Survey. ' 1921. 

i 

' Volume. 

i ! 

1 1 

1 I liEMAEES. 

j Part. ; Page. 

Draviilian I'aiiiily 

33,073,261 G-1.128,052 

! 

t 

I IV i 

I 

i ' j 

i .. 2 [Compared with ‘ Cue <»f the i^reat families (if «s])eech ^J)okeIl in India, 

i lMunda\ 277, ! mainly in the south, but also in the ceutrej in Bihur 

' 2SG iffeneral j and th'issa, and, far to the west, in Baluchistan. 
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Language or Dialect. 


En or In 

Eraman Erauch 


Eriligiru 

Eriiga or Sicgll . 
Falam Chin 
Fannai 

Farsi 


Firangi 

Fursavi , 

Gaciukolo . 

Ga<laba 

Gadi or Bharmanri 

Oaherl 

Gahora 

Galirl 

Gakn . 

Galo 

Gamadia 

Gamat’dI or Gani“tl 

Oanan 

Ganaw 

Gande 

Gangai (?) 
Gangaparl . 

Gangapariya 

Gaiigola 

Gantkachor 

Gaol! 



NcMBEE of bPEAKEES. 

Where dealt with iv the 
L ivarisTic Subvet. 


‘Number in 
Classibeil 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Semarks. 





... 


A language reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey 
to belong to the Mdr.-Kbiner Branca of the Austro- 
Asiatio languages, aud tu be spoken by 1,550 people 
in Kengtiaig (^Southern Shan States). 


4,617,890 

1,987,943 

X 


1 

A Bra! ch of the Aryan Sab-l'amily of the Tcdo-Euro- 
j ean Family, ^o far as this >rirvey is concerred it 
includex two Groups — an Ka'tern and u Wi stern. 
The only example of the latter de'^ It with in the 
Survey U Persian ^^331). For the foimer, see Fast* 
ern Group (1). 







An old name for Trnla (259). 

' 


... 

IV 

... 

148, 1C3 

A form of Korwa (25). 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Another name for Shunkla (210), q.r. 

225 

... 


Ill 

lu 

129 

A dialect of Ludiei spoken in the South Lu^bei 

Hill-. Tlie number of -peakers is unknown. 

... 


■ 

*•* 



Properly ‘ Per-ian ’ (331), but commonly used for 
Urdu ^585) as full of Per-iau uord-, and even, in 
contradi-tinttion to the current colloquial, for Liter- 
ary Hindi t^oSd). 




XI 


60 

It is also used by the Sa^!s for their >ec ret argot (S71). 
Cf. Par-i and Qasal, 

I 



... 


... 

The -ame a- Goraaiitaki or Go.ane-e, .'.e. the Konkani 
(494) of Goa, as spoken by native, of Portuguese 
origin. 

... 


... 



... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Cen-us F.eport as a term 
used in Khandesb for Urdu i585i. Cf, Farsi. 



... 

VII 

... 

331 

A form of HaPbi (490', 

30 

33,833 

33,066 

IV 

... 

21, 229, 243 (L.) 

A Mnutl.I language spoken in the North-East Hills of 
the Madras Presidency. 

843 

14,946 

... 

IX 

iv 

769, 792, 862 (L.) 

One of the Charaba dialects (,841) of Western Pabari 
'814 '. It is spoken in Cbnmba State and in Kangra 
(Paiiiab). 


... 


... 

... 


Reported the name of a dialect of Hindis 586) in 
the 1591 C. P. Ceurus Report. Not >inee identifieil. 


243,400 

... 

VI ‘ 


19, 149 

A 8u1)-Dialect of the Bagbeli (559) dialect of Eastern 
Hindi (557) spoken in Banda (^U. P.V 



... 

III 

i 

469 

A name given to Bunau (74) along the lower Bhaga 
River. 






... 

Another name for Gheko Karen (39), q.i\ 




VIII 

ii 

514 

Anothor name for Chill' (410). 

656 

G6i 



IX 

IX 

ii 

ii 

381 

410 

A name for tho rural dialect- generally of Gnjarati 
(652). Also called Grams a. (Only in Abinadabad 
(Bombay) is it n-eil to -liecify a' particular rnml 
dialect (064). Cf, Ganwari. 

688 

48,715 


IX 

iii 

C, 103,119 

A dUlect of Blull (677) spoken in Sarat (Bombav) and 
Nasvsari of Baroda. Accordii'g to Dr. Enoch Uc'dbt-rs. 
in the Bombay Census Report for 1921, Appendix B, 
p. i)i, ‘ Gam*ti’ nears simply ‘the Village Language,’ 
and is the same as Miiwchi 694), which is the real 
name. 

283 


1,022 




Reported as a Sak (Lid) l.ingur.ge spoken in Katha 
and Uppe.- Chin J« in. bnpposed to be a dialect of 
Kadn (281). 



1 



. . . 

1 

5ee Dauaw. 



j 

i 



... 

, 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Censns Report as a dia- 
lect of Marathi (455) spoken in Nasik. X’ot -ince 
identitied. in the 1921 Bon bay Census Report it is 
sugsc ted that the word may mean tlie gibberish 
spoken by some insane. Cf, Gujarati gdnddj mad. 


... 

1 



... 

8aid to be a form of Bard (127). Not identified. 


... 

j 




A name sometimes nsod south of the Gauges for the 
Awadbi (558) spoken on the other side of the river. 




IX 

iv 

280, 343, 355 iL.) 

Another name for Tehrl (813). 

V9S 

37,734 


IX 

iv 

110, 230 

1 

' A anb-dialect of the Knmanni dialect (785) of Central 
' Pahari (784). Spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

1 

1 

... 

; 

XI 


17 

\ Another nanie for Bhamti, Cf. Bhamtl (856). 

1 

! 626 

1 

i 

16,093 

1 

IX 

i 

550, 554 

A form of the Bnndeli dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581). Spoken in Chhindwara (C. P.). 
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XUMBEB OP SpEAKEES. 


Language or Dialect. 


Gaowari 


Garhwal BhoGa 
Garhwali 

Gari or Baiiiin 

Garo or ilandc Kusik . 

Garudi or Garndi 
(Kira 5 or BaGiglfirik 
GoUu 

Gandia cr Gaiido 

Ganngto 

Ganro 

G£i\it 

GD\li 

Ga«ar-lati or XarGti . 
Gl«-wari 

Gel a or Gebu Karen 

1 

Geleki-Diior . . j 

Gentco 

&alclia'j Sub-Group . 1 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Ghata-klialo'lji Vurhadi 


Ghata-var-clii Varbadi 

Gl.ati 

6 hell . 

Gheko Karen 


According According 
to the to the 
Linguistic Census of 
.Survey. I 1921. 


SOI 


134 

858 

403 

315 


384 


3.3 


469 


444 


39 


Wheee dealt with ly the 

Liyensiic SrsvEr. 


Volume. 


670,824 


139,763 216,117 


2,033 


ll..i 60 


2,000 


90,308 


2.579 


IX 

III 

XI 

VIII 

IV 


VIII 

IX 

VIII 

IX 


III 


IV 


Part. ! 


Page. 


Remaeks. 


I 


VII I 


VII I 


VII 


4111 


iv 1, 103, 279, 281 
(Grammar), 355 
; (L.i. 


2, 4, 68, 133 
(L..S 134 (do.i. 


.. j 2, 5, 6, 82 

i 

ii ; 3, 507, 530 iL.) 
i 


472, 

511. 


‘ Village Dialect ’ {cf. Gfimadia and Gsw-wdri), and 
applicable to any rnral dialect. It is commonly nsed 
as the local name for Eadern JIaitliili (510X The 
Nagiraria (526) form of Bhojpnri (519) has been 
.specially so named, ami a grammar of it has been 
written under that title. 

See Bhotiii of Garbwal (C6). 

A dialect of Central Paij-lri (7841, spoken in Garliwal 
and the neighbonring Di-tricts. 


ii ' 514, 531 (L.) 

96 


A form of Lfihnli (or Bhdtia of Lalinl) (62) reported 
to be spoken in Lahul. Not recorded in this Snryey. 

A language of the Bara grouj) of the Assam-Burnie-e 
Branch of the Tibeto-Burinan languages. Spoken 
in the Garo Hills (As-cm) and neigliionring Dis- 
tricts. For the st.rndard dialect, see Achik (135). 

A Gipsy language spoken in the Bombay Presidency 
and in tlie C. P. 

A dialect of the Dardic Koliist.Ini, spoken in tho Scyat 
Kohi.'tau. 

4/6, 528, I pf spoken bv Gattns or Hill 

Kois in Chanda (C. P.), Vizagapatam, and Godavari 
{ Maura'* ) . 

Properly the language of North Bengal, bnt reported 
m the 1891 Ma.lras Census Report as a name for 
Oriul (502;, 

A form of Zav Gin (.41) spoken in the Southern Shan 
btates. 

j A Kr.hi-tilni language akin to TOrwali f409). Also 
j spelt Gowro. Spoken in the Indus Koliistaii. 

' Another name for ilawchi (694), See GamatMi. 

j Reported in 1911 Bombay Census Report as a form 
2, 69, SO, 113 1 A DariUc langmage spoken in tho Chitral Country, at 

I the eonfluemo of the Bashgal and Cliitral Rivers' 

j ‘ ^ Cialeit ’ {cf. Giiinadiri and G.l?iu ,-,ri) 7,’,ed 
! as a name for the Braj Bl.akha (592; spoLoii i,, rto 
I Oa-t of the Agra District (I'.P.I. 1 ‘'ton in tlie 

! .4 fonii of Karen r.il reporte I in the Burma Lin-nis- 

JJistiKt, Gelais the name use.! the -i.eakors 
. themsohv-. The Rurmc-e , )] ,),,' i- 
I • 'Vhite Karen.' " <> or 

^ A name -omotime , u-e,l for Angi,,i„kn (173j, 

-All oid I .line for Te)rn.n i.’flO Tf : . 

; tlePortuaue-oecig,o,g'.4L:hl!;her“a‘’"“' 

' 'inters em|, 1,0 it to dcsiam.te Hu ,1.-. ' '‘"-'‘'-'"e 

I Witi, Husalm:.!!., (.1/0, „.o, .-Hoo, ). ' ^witrasted 

the Pamir- and neighbonri'ng coniitrv '‘a- 't'"'*'*-''' 
tioic Has i.n-iiile oft),, . I -4o enmnera- 

tlu- sub-lroup Ivi. ; l»'-«.'geof 

Gb.dchal.'a„,i the DaiJ; I,,','”'"''-'''"'’ t''<^ 

Pt. ii. pp. 4ff. languages, -ce Vol. VIII, 

j -A form of tlie Varli.ldi dialect ( 177; < f Am - i - / - 
I spoken in tlie north of Buldaiia (Berar) 

A form of the Varhclcll dialect i 477 i or 
H'okon ill tlie south of Buldaiil (BerL-; 

A v.iriotv of tho T\onl'n>i ci a 

iIur.TthT(d5ri. It Ij.ohelf in^nV 
liet'veei, K,.Lha and tiij Bi,„r Vf 1 '' 0 "tern Ghats 

(l’- 64) identical ivitli Jhlnll flfijf®' Probably 

A f 


331 


3,9 


61, 6-1, 119 


243, 432, 449, 
468, 522 (L.). 


is probably 


(115K 

A form of Karen (31' .•en.ivSAi ■. .i n 
tic Survey as sjiokoii b\ 3 Q-n ' ' 'f Linguis- 

aud Touiigoo Districts,' ’ ' ^ the Yamethin 
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'Numbek op Speakees. 


WhEEE dealt with IN' THE 
LlJraL'ISTIC SUEVET. 


1- 

Lansrnas;^ or Dialoct. 

i 

S'amber in ' 
Cla^sitied 
List. i 

According 
to the 
Lingui'itic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Censns of ' 
1921. 

Volnme. 

j 

i 

Part.; 

Page. 

Ghetli . ■ • 

i 

i 

... 

1 

i 

... 


Ghilzai snb-dialeet . j 

j 

344 I 

1 

... 

1 

X i 

... 

43 

Ghisiidi 

1 


1 

j 

IX ' 

ii 

325, 453, 461 

(L.). 

i 


1 


XI 


2 

1 

Ghogari . . . ! 

i 

i 

••• 

... 

... 

... 


1 

Gilgiti . . • 1 

i 

392 


- 

1 

VIII 

ii 

3, 150, 151, 224' 
(L.). 

Gipsy langnages . 

GO 

101,671 

15,018 

XI 


1, 4, 5 

Girasia 

689 

90,700 


i 

1 

IX 

IX 

ii 

iii 

70 

6, 26 

Giripari 

818 

24,364 

1 


IX : 

1 

iv 

56, 477 (Gram- 
mar), 531 (L.). 

Girvanam . 




i 

... 

... 

Gnamei 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Goanese or Gomantakl . 

... 

... 

... 

VII 

... 

163 

'GSdwani or Mandliha . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

VI 

... 

158, 261 (L.) 

(iudwilri 

725 

147,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

17, 87, 88 

Gohilwadi . 

670 

631,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

j 425 

Gojari 



... 

■■■ 


, 

Golari (i) ■ 

323 

25 


IV 

: 

... 

577, 594 

GCilari (2) or Holiya 

300 

3,611 

... 

IV 

XI 


363, 385 

1 

Golla ..•• 


: 

... 

... 

... 


Goinrintaki . 



. •• 


... 


GrM.ul.lni or Gondi (1) 

! 

i 


* 

VI 


122, 261 (L.j 

tiondl (2) 

313 

! 

i 1,322,190 

1,616,911 

IV 


2S6, 472. 647 
(L.) 

., Standard Dialect . 

311 

i 

j 1,117,180 


IV 


286, 172 

Go’.ulla 

j 

! - 

- 

til 

i 

467 


GOmhvfnii . 
Gopal 

Govakbpni'i 


OofawaW 


523 1 1,307,500 i 


717 15,000 


ii 43, 224, 228 
ii 1 300 

ii 17, 71, 74 


Eemabes. 


Reported in tlie 1891 Central Province? Census Report 
as a form of Maratln (,455,'. Not since identified. 


A form of the North-Eastern dialect (338) of Pashto 
(337 ) spoken in Afghanistan between Kandahar and 
Jalalabad. 

Another name for Tarlmuki (G76). 


A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report. Not since identified. 

A dialect of Shina (391) spoken in the Gllgit Valley 
(Kashmir). 

A number of nnclassed languages spoken by wandering 
or criminal tribe? in various parts of India. They are 
discussed in Vol. XI of the Survey, on p. 2 of which 
will be found named a number of Gipsy tribes whose 
languages are not described. The name ‘ Gipsy ’ 
has nothing to do with the Romanis of Europe. Of 
the figures here given, those of the Survey are the 
more accurate. 

A dialect of Bhlli (677) 5pc»ken iu Marwar and Sirohi. 


A form of the Sirmauri dialect (816) of Western 
Pahari (814), spoken in Nahan and Jubbal States 
(Pan jab). 

A by-name for Pat*nuli (674) used in Madras. 

Another name for Angami (154). 

Another name for the Kohkani dialect (494) of 
Marathi (455). 

A corrupt form of Bagheli (559) spoken in Mandla 
(C.P.l. 

A form of the MSrwari dialect (713) of Rajasthani 
1,712) spoken in Marwar and Kishangarh States 

A form of the Kiithiyawadi dialect (666) of Gujarati 
(652) spoken in Kathiawar (Bombay). It is also 
calleil Bhavnagari. 

Arother spelling of Gnjari (776) used in the Panjab. 

A dialect of Tolugn (319) spoken by nomadic GCdars 
in Chanda (C. IM. 

Adialoit of Kanare.se ^296' spoken by nomadic Golars 
and IlCdiyas in the C. P., except in Chanda, where we 
find Golari (l i. 

A form of Teluzu (319) reported in the 1911 and 
1!'21 Bombay Census Reports as spoken by men of 
the Golla caste in Bijai)UT and I'harwar, 

.Another name for Goanese, q.i'. 

A name given to (iio Bagheli (559) spoken by Gonds 
in liewa t-tate a id Mandla (C. P.). Tno same term 
i- often nsed to in.licate some other Aryan language 
as s’liokeii by GC.mls. Thus, it i? nsed as a synonym 
for Chhattisgarlii , 572) ai d for Oriyd (502, in each 
ca-e. a? s]iokon 1 v Gonds. 

One of the Intermediate Groups of Dravidian Ian- 
uuairO'. 

I .8] okoii iu the C. P., Berar, II,\ deraliad, and the adjoin- 
I ing parts of Central India and Madras. 

Another name for Rangloi (75), q.c. 

The same as Gondani, q.r. 

The name of a Gipsy tribe reported from Berar. Not 
identifisil. 

A form of the Bhejpnri dialect (519) of Eihari (506) 
spoken in Gorakhpnr (E. P.). 

The ramo is also sometimes used to indicate Madhesi 
(527). 

A form of the Marwar! dialect (713 of Rajasthani 
(712), spoken in Kishangarh State and Ajmer. 
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Number of Speakers. 

IVhkee dealt with is the 
Lisgeisiic Suetet. 

1 

j 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

1 1 

! i 

Volome. Part. : Page. 

i i 

Kf-mabes. 

1 

Gorkhali or Gorkhali 


... 


IX 

j iv i 18 

j 

1 ’ 

Another name for Khas-kura, Eastern Pahari, or 
Naipali (7Slh The name is also wrongly given to 
the Awadhi (_55S) spoken by Tharus of Kheri P,). 

Gorkhiya 

... 

... 



1 ... } 

Another name for Gorkhali, q.v. 

Gotto 


... 

... 

IV 

... ' 472 

Another spelling of Oattu, q.v. 

Goundan 

; 

i 




A name sometimes given to Tamil (2S5-. It is reallv 
a Madras ca'^te-name. 

Govarl 

IM 1 

i 

2,650 , 

! 

1 

1 

j 

VII 

... ' 218, 279 

A form of the Central Provinces dialect (470') of 
Marathi ^455 h It is a corrupt jargon spoken by 
cowherds {Guvarsj in Chhindwara, Chanda, and 
Bhandara iC. P.). 

Gowro 

i 

[ 

1 




See Guurd. 

Grain \ a . 


1 

... 


... 1 ... j 

ILo same as Gamadia (658\, q.v. 

Grandiia 

j 




1 

••• ‘ ••• 1 

■ i 

A name soiiiotiiiie- nsed fur Tamil (285). Properly the 
name of a written character. 

Gngli 

\ 

1 

i 

... 1 

j 

! 

1 ... 1 

i 

Reported in the 1S91 Biroda Census P.eport as a form 
of Kadichhi (451i. It is tlm language of the Giigli 
Brahmans. 

Gnjara 

■ 1 

i 

i 

... 1 


! 

i 1 

i 1 

( 

Tl.e same as Gn iarati (652). It i« the local name used 
in_ Catch to _di-tingnish GujanTLi from Kaehchhi 
(j.'l). In Kliaiide.-h it is the hiieuage of Gnjar 
Knnliis and Gujiir VSiiIs, and is jirobaWy a form of 
Kliaiidcsl i'707). 


(iUJUJ\Ul 


i^vniTlanl Puiloit 




Goo 


IX : 
IX ; 


i xiii 
ii 323if. 
i 


■ A Li!ira.*t'e of ii,o Central Ch*onp of Indo- Aryan Ian- 
gnapes. Reiardin" tbe Gajardti spoken in Catch, 
see Vol. A'lII, Pt. i, 1S3. 


IX 


ii 305, 400 (L.) 


Spoken ill Gnjai-at. 


lit irnMilniiii' . 

of PiirMs , 

Gni.ir.iti of Thar and 
P'lrkar. 

Aniient . 


Gnj.a-i, 

77G 

297.673 

„ of the Plair'i 

780 

19,362 

Gnjaru 


... 

Gnjnrii'f Hazara 

777 

25.619 


of K.i-hmir 

770 

252.692 

Gcka 



Onl'ZT.liH 

S50 

853 


Gcni'ai'i 


Ganiig.i ... 1 

Gnrlil ... .. ... , 

i 

linrt'/l . . - o'J 5 ... t 

I 

I 

Gnri-Biiva . . . ... | 


IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

XI 


VIII 

IV 


ii 32C, 436 

>i 336 I See P.lrsl Gnjar.'.tl (660). 

ii 326 

ii 353 

! A dialect of Rajastluaii i712), ^poken in the Paniab 
Plains, and in the IiilLi of the North-West. 

iv 1, 10, 959 I Spoken in the snb-montaiie plains of the Paujah. 

A -lame sometimes nse.l for Gnjarati .6521. 

Gnj.iri (770) sjioken in Hazara (N.-W 


964 tL.-.. 

1. 953, 9C5 (L.) 
3. 5, 6, 175 


3. 150, 174 
i07 


f rontier Proviino', Suat, and the neiphbonrliood. 
liie Snnei rgnre- also ii clnda those for Aiiri of 
Hazara 1 77bh ’’ 

A forir of Gnjari ,776 ) -poker, in Kaslnnir. 

Another name f m Gheko Karen (39), j.r. 

iS54) sjioken by a vaerrant tribe 
tuand ir. Bei.p,,], Hihar, Ori-sa, and Chota Nagpnr. 

A f.inii of Orhri (.'02) -poken in Gnnisar (Madras). It 
I- luirdiv a dialeit. Save in a few minor jioiiits of 
L-r;u,iu. ir and iiroiini.ciation it i- the same as Standard 
peinharitio, arc dne to the influence 
Ot Iciii^n .Oldo Itma\ betaken astipical of all the 
<>ris.i m Hanyani aid Vizapajiataiii (Madras). 

A fnaii of Yinbaw i S8', q.r. 

Repurtciln the 1911 Bombay Censns Report as a 
Vjp-\ Urguage ,pr,ken in Rewakantha. Not identi- 

'^(Smii'r)^*"'''' ‘i’ol-'en in the Gnrais Valley 

Die name of a sab-caste speaking Kod.i (19). 


Gnrjara 


Gnrir.akhi 


IX iv S 

J 

I 

i ix i e 2 i 


-I lie name ot 


s- 1 tiiat invaded India in ancient 

tune-, whose present largnage is related to Rajasihani 
^ •/ - "tber funn'= of Indo'Aryan Speech. 

-V raice c fton wroi r-iy given to PanjSbi (632 ). It is 

r?-.'.?,'-'' character commonly used 

viitin^that lan^naco. 



Lasigaage or Dialect. 


Gnrnng 

Gurvi 

Gyami 

Gyarung 

Ha-Ang 

! 

Mabura 

Had! . . . . 

Hadoti 

Haidarabadl . • ! 

Haijong . . . j 

I 

1 

Kajaiig, Hajoiig . . j 

Haka or Banngshe 

HaDbl 

i 

Haladi . . . ‘ 

i 

Halal « . • , 

Hallaiii 

HalLlin, Standard Dialect 

Handurl . , 

‘ Hangkoop * . . ' 

‘Hangseen’ . . . i 

Htr . . . . ^ 

Haraj . . . ^ 

I 

Haranshikari 

Harautl 

Ha lanG, Standard 
Hari .... 

Hariarji or Deswali . • 

llarigaya 

Haro<l 

Har r 3 r 
HarthI 

Hasbwa Karen . . ^ 

t 

I 
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, Whbbe dealt with is the 

Numbeb of ..peakees Lisglistic Sdbvey. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

! 

1 

‘ Page. 

Remabks. 

Ill 


■ 5,211 

i 

in 

i 

1 

! 177, 180, 1S2, 

254 (L.i. 

A non-proiiomiualized Himalayan Tiheto-Burman lan- 
guage. It is mostly >ipoken in Upper Nepal. 



... 



A name sometimes given for Nimiidi (770), q.v. 


j 


... 


A dialect of Chinese, spoken on the Chinese ddo of 
the frontier between Tibet and Western China. 


1 




A furui of Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58) spoken in 
Eastern Tibet. 


... 




A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burma Lin- 
gni^tij Survey as spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

690 

950 

IX 

XI 

ill 

6, 174, 185 

2. 5, 0 

A dialect of BblU (677) spoken in Aligarh (U. P.). 



V 

i 

i 214 

The name of a tribe speaking Haijong Bengali (547). 






Another name for HarantI (750). 





i 

1 

Reported in the 1591 Bombay Cen-ns Report as a form 
of Urdu t585). 

547 

5,000 

V 

i 

19, 201, 214, 334 
. tL.). 

A fonn of the Eastern dialect 1 545 1 of Bengali (.529) 
spoken in bylhet ( Assam! and MymensingU (Benmil). 
Incorrectly called Haj.ini' or Ilajoiig. 



V 

i 

214 

bee tbs preceding. 

220 

14,250 

, 2,45S 

1 

i 

1 

! 

III 

iii 

1 

115, 160 (L.) 

A dialect OL Lai (2i9) spoken in tho Chin Hills. Also 
reported in the Burma Liiigni-tic 8nrve\ as spoken by 
2,982 jiei-sons in Pakokkn and Upper Cbiiidnin. In 
the AlMuilia Censns it is called KweUbin. 

400 

104,971 

VII 

i . 

1 

. 2, 219, 330, 303 
: iL.). 

1 

A sub-dialect of the Central Provinces dialect (476) 
ot Marathi (453) spoken in Bastar, Cbbatti.sgarb (C. P.) 
and the neiehbonrhood. 

009 j 
1 

770,000 

IX 

ii 

. 425 

i 

1 

A form of the KAthis liwiidi dialect (666) of Guja- 
rati (652). It is also cvilled Hal.ii. 


[ 


1 

1 

i 

8ee the prccoiliug. 

232 

' 26,843 

: 3,131 

III ! 

i ! 

iii 

3, ISl, 192, 202 
(L.; 

An Old Kuki language of the >! nki-Cbin Group ot 
the Assam-Burniese Br.aLch of the Tibeto-Burman 
langu.tges. Spoken in Sylhet (Assam) and Hill 
Tipperab (Bengal). 

233 

26,533 

III 

iii 

3,192 

The 8urvev figures also include those for Kheliim 
i234). 

823 

50,211 

i 

; IX 

iv 

549, 5S0, C2S (L.) 

^1 

1 

A form of the Kintbaii dialect (821) of Western Pabfiri 
(S14j. .Spoken in the Simla Hills (Panjabi. 



Ill : 

iii 

59 j 

Said to be a form of Thado ( 2o7 ' . 


1 

HI ' 

iii 

' 59 j 

.Said to be a form of Tbado (207 1 . 

... 

i 

1 

IV 


! i 

i 30 i 

1 1 

Another name for Santfill il5b 

... 

1 

1 

1 

i 

j 


1 

! 

An uTikiiown laiicruage roptirted fmm Ahiuedabad in tho 
1891 Bombay CensU'^ Report. 


1 

i 


■ ... j 

Rep‘‘'rted in 1911 Eombay Census Report as a form of 
Kauarese t29G) spoken iu Bijapur and Dharwar. 
Apparently the same as Advuhanchl, q.v. 

750 ! 

i 

i 

991,101 ; 

IX ' 

i 

ii 

3, 4, 31, 203 

1 

1 A <ul>d5alect of the Central Eastern dialect (740) of 
Rujasthai,! (712) sjioken iu Bniali ai.d Kota States 
(Rajputana'i. 

751 1 

i 

1 

943,101 1 

IX : 

ii 

' 203 

1 

I 

The ^lue as Kanare<e (290b Hi© name of a Madras 
ca^to, said to speak a corrupt Kauarese. 

591 

557,933 j 


IX 

i 

66, 252, 264 j 

1 
1 

A Unm of the Bunsraru dialect (5SS) of Western Hindi 
(581), spoken in the South-East Punjab. 

i 

143 j 

1,100 


1 

III 

- 

1 

■ 96 ' 

i 

A dialect of KCch (112i spoken in tho Garo HilU 


i 





Reported in the ISOI Btnukiy Ce»;^ns Itei'.in. as a form 
of ‘ Hindi.* - h. correct for Harautl Tot'o 


1 

... 

... 

IV 


30 1 

Another name for ^■antall (15). 

... 

i 

... 


... 


Reportel in tbo 1891 Bombay Cen. u=; Report as a form 
of GuiaivUi (652 1 . 


j 

' . » 1 
( 

1 

... 

... ' 

... 

i 

1 

Reported in ihe Burma Lircrui-.ic S iivoy as a form of 
Karen (31) spolcen by (((Xl people in Toungoo Dm- 
trii t. 
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Lanarnage or Dialect. 


Hatigorria . 
Haulgno or Hnalngo 

Havika 

Hayu 

Hazara Hindki 

Beioi . 


He Miao or 


■ Black Miao’ 


Higli Hindi 
Hills Kachari 
Himalayan Group 


Hindi 


Hindi or Kkontai 

‘Hindi’ of Nagpnr 
Hindki or J atki ■ 



Said to be the same as the Kweshin form of Shnnkla 

( 210 . 

The same as Kanarese (296). The name of a sub- 
division of Brahmans in Madi-as Presidency who 
speak a corrupt Kanarese. 

! Another name for Tayu (106). Spoken in Central 
Nepal. 

A form of North-Western Lalinda (-133). Spoken in 
Hazara (N.-W. Frontier Province). 

Reported in the Burma Lingni-tic Survey to be a Naga 
language spoken by 4,000 people in the Upper Chind- 
wiu District. 

A Miao (43) dialect spoken in Western China. The 
speakers call themselves ‘ Phb.’ CJ. Miao. 

The prose literary form of Hindi (586). 

; Another name for Uima-sa (131,i. 

A group of Tibeto-Burman languages spoken in the 
lower Himalaya from Darjiling to Lahnl. In the 
list of languages it is divided into the Pronominalized 
Himalayan Group (72-110) and the Non-Pronominal- 
ized Himalayan Group (111-121 1 . 

1 44 46 47 (mean- ! A form of the HindGstani dialect (582) of 'Western 
I iiiw of name),j Hindi (.'Sli, IVidely spoken thronghout Northern 
163. 

I Also, a name given to KanaujI (604) in tlie Farnkh.abad 
’ District (U. P.). 

Also, a local name for MiiltanI (426). 

Also, a local name for the Lahnda (415) spoken in 
Dera Ghazi Khan (428). 

A name given in MaUla (Bengali to Eastern Magahi 
(.518). 

! See Nag])iirl‘ Hindi’ (631). 

A form of tlie Miiltaiii dialect ( 426) of Lahnda (4l5) 
spoken in Dera Ghazi Khan District (Panjab). Tlie 
name Hindki is also used to indicate other forms of 
Lahnda. Thns — 

It is used for Lahnda generall\ . 

It is a local name for Multaiii 1 126 '. 

It is used not only for the L.iljnd.l of Dor.a Ghazi 
Kliaii, but also for that of Dera Ismail Kliaii N.-W. 
Frontier Pros inco , 

It is used for tlie Au,ink;irT sub-dialect i443) of Nortli- 
Eastern Lahnda 436 . 

It is u.sed in Kohat for the same. 

It is used as a general term for North-B’estern L.ahnda 
(433). 


4.50, 458 
i ; 241, 505 


Hindku 

Hindko, Standard . 

433 1 881,425 

434 j 827,000 

! 

j 

... 

.. 3 

VIII 

i 

i 2:]9, 241, 431 
^compared witli 
Xortli - Eastern 
; 01,41600, 541, 

514, 576 fL.- 

A general name tor the North-Western Dialect of 
Lahnda (415- >jjoken in Pe«hawar, Hazara (X.*W. 
Frontier Province , and the nei^hbotirhood. Tlie 
name Hindku i'- ;i1m) ii'.ed to indicate other forms of 
the Naiiie lancrna^e. Thu': — 




VIII 

i 233 

It is u.sed for Lalindfi generally. 




VIII 

i 242 

It i^s u«.ed fnr the Au ankarl suh-dialevt 4-1-3 1 of Xorth- 
fia-'tern I.uhiula i436 . 


1 


VIII 

i 450, 458 

It is used in Kohat for the same. 


1 


VIII 

i 241, 381, 382, 

' 4at. 

j 

It is used for the Thai! Lahnda (432) spoken in Miaii- 
wall 1 Panjabi and Bannn (N.-W. Frontier Prov- 
ince . 

Hindoostanee 

Hindostftui 

582 ]6,633;i69 

1 

i 


IX 

i 1 1, 47 (meaning of 

1 name), 171 (in 

1 Eastern India), 

1 174 fin Guja- 
1 1 rat), 570 (L.). 

An old name for Hindustani (582). 

A dialect of Western Hindi (581), having its homo in 
Northern India, but also very widely nsei! as a lingua 
franca 




Ho (21 or Kol 

Hocli-Tndo^taniscli 

Holisa Shan 
Ho Hla 
Hojai 

Holav.i 

Holly a 
Hoiiiaiiig 

Houioiig 

Hop‘3 
Hor . 

Horo-lia Jhagar 
Hoi Tseng 


20 

3S3,12G li7,S62 1 

1 

IV ' 

1 

21,28,110 

A <lialci t ot‘ Kherw.u'i 1 1 1 spoken in SIni.'’blium Mini 
Manbliuni and Orissji, 

i 

1 

i 


IX 

1 

i 

11 

An old Gornnin nr,-, no for Western and Eastern Hindi 
'obl ,o57; and Bihari 

1 

... i ... 1 

! 

... . 

See llos'a Shan. 


1 


... , 

See Ho TLa. 

' 133 

2,750 , 

1 

in 

ii 

4j -56, 62, 133 
(L.). 

A dialect of Dlma-sa (131) spoken in Nov.-g:ong 
(A>'sani ) . 

... 

... 1 ... 

... 

... 

Tko >amo a> OrBa (302). A Madras cavto-nanio. 

j 

i 

... 

IV 

i 

385 

Anotlier name for GOlari (300), q^.v. 




! 

Re-|iortec.l in the Tinniia Linsni^tic 8nr\ oy as a form 
of tlie Palo dialect of PaUmiig I* spoken by 379 
people in Hong Long Xortliern Sliau St.no. 

... 

1 

1 



Ropnrteil in the Bnnaa Lin 2 :nistic Snrvev as a ftn-ni <-)f 
tlie Pale dialect of Palanng’ i-l) spitkeii by 2,655 
people in the Northevn Shan States. 

277a 

j 


... j 

1 

A Lulo-Mos*o lanpnige spoken in Pntao (Burma) out- 
side the Census area. 

... 

... 

... 


... 

An old spelling of H^r, i.e, Sautali (15), 

... 

... 

IV 


79 

A form of Mundfiri H6) spoken by Kuru^s in 
Ranchi (Bihar and Orissa). 


... 

... 

... 


A form of Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan (5P) spoken 
in Central Tibet. 
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j 

Laugaa^e or Dialect. 

N amber in ! 
Classitied | 
List. 

j 

Accordinpr 
to tne 
Lingaistie 
Garvey. 

I 

Accoi’ding 
to tlie 
Census of 
1921 

j 

^'olume. 

Part. 

Page. 

llEilAKKS. 

Hora-Mnthnn . . | 



III ; 

ii 

333 

A form of Mntonia ll76), q.r. 

Hoa'a Shan , . .1 ... 1 

1 i 



j 

1 

... 1 


... 

Another name for -Maiugtha (260). q.r. 

floshiappnr Daharl 

638 

207,321 


IX ' 

i 

671, 677 , 

A form of tie Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in tie Hill Country of Hoshiarpnr (Pan jab). 
Tie Survey figures include those for Kalluri (637). 

Ho Tha . . . ' 

' 

... 




j 

A form of Zarein (41), reported in the Burma 
Linpui.'tic Survey to be spoken in the Sontliern Snan 
States. In the Keport it is spelt Ho Hta. 

Howhnl 



III 

iii 

109 

Another name for Zahao (218). 

Hpin .... 






Aiutber sjielling of Pbiii. See Pyin. 

Hpo . 

1 



1 

1 


Aiwtlier ii.ime for Phdn (272a), q.?\ 

Hpon 






The Bnrmese Govenniient spelling of Phon (272a) g.v. 

Hpye .... 

... j ... 



1 

. 

... 

Another naoie for Fhdn (272a), g v. 

Hraiigcbal . 

... i .. 


... 



The Las'hei name for Hrangkhol (229). 

Hrangkliol, RangkliOl,or 
Hrangcbal. 

22*^ 

8,450 

671 

Ill 

iii ' 

3, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocabalarv) 
ISl, 292 (,L.} 

i 

i 

An Oil Kuki language of the Knki-Chin Group of 
the Assain-Bannese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman 
languages, S])oken in >'orth Cachar and Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam i and the Hill Tlppera State 
(Bengal).^ Hriingkbol (not Rangkbol, as in the 
Survey) is the correct name of this language. The 
Lusheis call it Hrangclial. 

HraTigkkol, Rungkholjor 
Urangchal, Staiulanl. 

330 

7,820 


111 

in 

3, 181 ' 

1 

i 

.Spoken in North Cachar and Hill Tippera. See the 
preceding. The other dialect of this languaee is 
Bete (231), q.v. 

Hrn<i30 

... j ... 


III 

i 

573 i 

Another name for Aka (122i. 

Hsaw-ko K?ireu 





... 

.See S‘aw-ko Karen. 

Hsom. Hsen 



... 



See S‘em. 

Hseii Hsam 

, 1 




See S‘en S^nui. 

Hsentung 

... 





See S‘entnng. 

Hsiniam . . 






8ee 8‘inVaui. 

Hsinlong 

... 1 ... ; ... 




See S'inleng. 

Htai .... 

1 

; ... 

... 

... 

See Thai. 

Htii-Mo 

j 

... 

, 



8ee Tlm-JIo. 

ntaiigsa 

1 




8oe Thung^a. 

Htaote 

, 

, 



... 

So- Thaote. 

Kaaliigo 

216 


0.150 

III 

iii 

108, 127 

Said to be the same as the Kweshin form of Shnnkla 
f3l6i. 

linUu 







A form of P.ilaung i4t reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 280 j.eoide in the 
.'long Long Noi-therii >lian .State, 

Hnmai 


... 




... 

A form of Palauiig > 4, reported in the Bnnnf 
Linguistm Survey to be spoken by 1,758 people in 
the Aortherii iSbsui States. 

Hnndvvarl . 


... 

... 




The local pronunciation of Sotidwari (763), q.v. 

llaiii\a 

1 


III 

1 

73 

gi'-eu to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 

Hn^eiii 


... 


! 

i 


1 

. 

A form of the Paledialeit of Palanng (4t reported in 
the Burma Linguistic Survey to he spoken by 
1,682 people in the Jliing Long Northern Shan 
»7tate. 

nwelngo-K . 





’ 


An nuclassed. language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Stirvey as spoken by 5,000 peoiile in the 
Chin HilLs, " The same as Haalgno, q.v. 

Hweno 



i 

III 

iii 

1 

107 

1'“ the Survey it is spelt 
V\ henoh, hut H'vetio is more correct, Hweno may be 
bu. a mispronunciation of Hnalngo. The speakers 

are described as a settlement of Hualngos. who in 

turn are Lusheis. 

I . , . 

Dkaw . . • 

... 

... 

1 

! "■ 

... 



Another spelling of ‘ E *. See Kwelshin. 

The Shan name for Aka (276), q.v. Cf. Kaw. 

I«j . . • . 



i 


1 - 
1 


Another name for En, q.v. 
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Jad (1) 
.Tad (2) 

J adara . 

Jadeji 


.fadgall, Jagidali, or 
J affdaii. 


in i 15, 1C, 91 

111 i i 8C 


nil : 
nil 

t 


183 


158, 240, 333, 
361. 


■ 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

Numbee or 

Speakees.' 

WhBEE DBAET with lif THE | 
LlUaUlSTIC SUBTEV. 

According ' 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. ] 

According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 

; 

Volume. 

Part. 

1 

Page. 

Indo-Aryan Branch 


226,0^0,611 

229,560,555 

I 

i 


Indo-European Family . 

... 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 

I 

... 


Indo-Nesian Branch 



5,561 

... 


... 

Indostau 




IX 

i 

4, 43 

ludostana 

... 

... 


IX 

i 

10 

Indostanica 



... 

IX 

i 

6,9 

Indostanisch 




IX 

i 

11 

Injang 




III 

ii 

135 

Inner Sirajl 







Inner Sub-Bianch . 


83,770,622 

: 

139,166,945 

IX 

i 


Intermediate Group 


2,180,858 

3,056,598 

IV 


284ff. 

In^a . 

268 


55,007 




Inzemi 

184 



III 

ii 

411 

Irani 







Irnla 

289 

1,614 

: 


IV 


299, 332 

Isachann-rc 


... 

... 

III 

ii 

290 

Ishang 


... 

... 

III 

i 

189 

Ishkashmi . 

1 373 

.. 

... 

X 


455, 480ff., 505 

Ishkashmi, Standard 

i 374 

... 

, 

... 

X 


480ff., 505, 532 






(L.). 

.lah.ilpuri 



41 

... 



J acohabad Sub-Dialect . 

^ 366 

125,510 

... 

X 


401, 435 (L.) 


Kemabes. 


One of the three Branches of the Aryan Suh-I’amily 
of Indo-Earopean lan^ages. The other Branches 
are the Eranian and the Dardic or Pi^acha, 

The Indo-Aryan Branch includes (hesklej Sanskrit, 
a dead langnage) three Snh-Branches,— an Outer, 
a Mediate, and an Inner, qq.v. 

A Family of languages, of which only the Aryan 
Snh- Family is spoken in India. See the preceding. 


Anstric Family of languages. The only languages 
of this Branch spoken in India are Salon (1) and 
Malay (2), neither of which i.s dealt with in the 
Snr\6y. 

The earliest English name for Hindostani (582). 

Old Portuguese name for Hindostani (582). 

An old Latin name for Hindostani (582). Cf. Hindu- 
stanica, Monriea, and Mogulsch. 

An old German name for Hindostani (582). 

Another name for Rengma or Unzd (162). 

See Siraji, Inner (834). 

One of the three Sub-Branches of the Indo-Aryan 
Branch of the Aryan languages. It includes two 
Groups, the Central and the Pahari. In Vol. IX, 
Pt. ), p. 1 of the Survey, these two are put together 
into one Group called ‘ The Central.’ The Central 
Group includes Western Hindi (581), Panjabi (632), 
Gujaniti (652), Bbili (677), Khandeii (707/, and 
Rajasthani (712) . The Pahapi Group includes Eastern 
Pahari, Khas-kura or Naipali (781), Central Pahari 
(784), and Western Pahari (814). 

A Group of Dravidian languages, intermediate between 
the Dravida languages and the Andhra language. It 
includes Kurn^ (305), Malhar (306), Malto (807), 
Kui (308), Kolami (309), and Gondi (313). 

A dialect cf Burmese (265). It is not dealt with in this 
Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
it is spoken by 60,881 people in the Southern Shan 
States and the neighbourhood. It is closely connected 
with Tavovan {270>. 


A dialect of fhnpeo ilS3), spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam). 

Another name tor Persian (331). 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken in the Nilgiri Hills 
(Madras) and vicinity. 


Another name for Thukumi d71). 

Another name for Murmi (112;, j.r. 

A language of the (^alchah Sub-Group of the Eastern 
Group of Eranian languages. Spoken in the Pamirs. 


A dialect of Bagl ell (559) reported in tlie 1921 
Central India CV-iisus Report, a. spoken in Kew.a. 

A form of the Eastern dialect (365) of Balochi (361), 
spoken in the Upper Sind Frontier District. Tiie 
Survey tigures include also the figures for the Balechi 
j spoken in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Another name foi the Bhotia of Tehri Garhwal (65). 

A name sometimes used instead of Nyamkat for the 
Bliotia of Upper Kanawar ilil'. 


AnoLiier name for Kaiia-ese (296' 
name. 


Madras caste- 


Another mime for Kailuhhl '451 '. current in Kathia- 
war. Clften incorr<*ctl written Jara'i. 

A name used in BalULliistan both for Lahnda ('415) and 
for Sindhi (443). 


3 Q 
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Numbek oe Speakees. 


Wheee dealt with in the 
T irvftrTSTTO Survey. 


' Ntimber in 


Langr^age or Dialect. 

Classified 

List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According : 

.to***® . 'volnme. 
Census or 

1921. 

Part. 

Page. 

Kemaeks. 

Jadobatl 

595 

140,000 

.. i IX 

i 

70, 298 

! A form of the Braj Bhakha Dialect (592) of Western 
j Hindi (581) spoken in Bharatpur and Karauli 
! States, and in N.-''V. Gwalior. 

Jafiri .... 

431 

14,581 

. VIII 

i 

240, 372 

j A corrnpt form of Lahiidii (415) spoken in Balncliistan, 

: e.ist of Dera Ghazi Klian District (Panjab). The 

I Survey figures include those for Klietrani (430). 

J agaiinatlil 






; A name for Oriya i502) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Keport. 

Jagdali, Jaghdali 






1 See Jadgali. 

Jaliow 



III 

iii 

127 

1 A wrong spelling of Zaliao i'218). 

Jain . . • • 






i A name for a form of Gujarati f652i reported in the 
1891 Bombay Census Beport. 

Jaintiapnri 



V 

i 

224 

Anotlier name for SylLettia (548). 

Jaipnri 

741 

1,687,800 

IX 

ii 

3, 4, 31, 164, 304 
(L.). 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740; of Eaja- 
.than! I'7l2) spoken in Jaipur State (EajpntaUaL 

Jaipudj Standard 

742 

790,231 

IX 

ii 

31, 164. 304 (L.I 


Jaipuria Nag.l 



III 

ii 

335 

Another name foi Xamsangiii (178). 

.Taktung 



III 


331,342 (L.) 

A name sometime, nsed for Angwankn (173). 

Jainadar 



... 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Urdu (585 ‘. 

Jainaita 



{ 



A form of Tijjnni (loll. 

Jam a til* 



1 

... 1 ... 

1 

1 

... 

Reported as a name nsed in Coorg for Hiiiddstani 
i582.. 

Jamual! 



1 

i 



A name given to the Dogra '647' of Jammti. 

Junav 

f 

... 

1 

1 .. 
i 


... 

Another n.tmc for Kaiiareso (296). A Madras caste- 
name. 

.land .... 


... 

1 IX 

i I 

i 

1 

CIO, 096, 703 

Another n.ime foi P.achhadi, Rdthi, or Naili (640). 
Spoken in .Tind State fPanjabi 

Jangali • « 



1 

i 

1 


A w'.rd meaning ‘of 'T belonging to the wilds,’ and 
hence apphoa to several forms of speech used hv 
^uu or more or less uncivilised people. Thus : 


! 


1 1 



Usea in Bombay for any Bhil language (677- “OG). 


i 


IX ! 

: i 

i 

610, 709 

Anotlier name foi the Malwa! or Jatki form :041) of 
Panjabi iCd:^ ) 




IV i 

> 

1 


30 

■J’ ilurshidabad 

(Unig.dt. t/. tue nest, and Janggali. 

Jdngali or Jangli 

420 ' 

30.6S7 

VIII i 

i 

239. 280, 295 j 

A foim of the .standard diale.t (416) of Lahnda (416) 
Bl'oken m the .laujal Bar (Panjab). ' 

JaogdT 



... I . i 

} 


1 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form 0 . Lrdu (o85) used in Khande.h, ^ 

Janggali 

S'2 

2110 

89 HI ! 

; 1 

i 

i 

177. 4^9, 530, ^ 
535 (L.L i 

A lannnap of Ae We-torn Sub-Gronp of the Pro- 
nom.nahzed Himalayan Tibeto-Burmai lanenLeg 
spoken in A.m, ora (U. P,), C/'. Jangali. 

Jang'ben 

210 


III 1 

! 

iii 

.59,61 

‘^'A-am' 1 C.acbar 

Assam'. The i.umher of speakers i. unknown. 

Jansen 



HI ' 

iii 

5J 1 

Another spelling of Jaiigshpr. (?I0), 

Japanese 




! 


An aj’gintniatr. e uoii-InJian latO'-nTr-. i i. • 

the comparative table., reterred to .n 

.Tar.rji 






fee li'idj:. 

Jatatardi B<5!' 

425 

117.0'>'| 

VIII 

i 

1 

239, 299 

A form of the Standaru 'Uaiect (416) of Lahnd-i (41 5- 
spoa-en in Gujrat District ( Panjal,). 

Jatki . 



: vii: 

1 

i ; 

233. 239, 285 

Liter.ally, the hmemem „ 

ancther name for Lahiida illV. 




' vni 

i ! 

291 

Al.;^ Heal name for the Mnltanl dialect (426) of the 

1 

! 

1 

1 



; viir : 

1 i 

: 1 

1 

1 

210. 333.382,398; 

^l^ir'Sd-eir'in ‘he 

De'ra l.m il 1 “a," ( V^'v''^’ and in 

frontier Piovinco). 
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'Numbek oe Speakees. 

Whebe beaet with is the 
LisenisTio Survey. 


Language or 

Dialect. ' 

Number in 
Classifieil 
List. 

i 

According ‘ According 
to the ‘ to the 
Lingnistic Censns of 
Snrvey. 1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Peharks. 

Jatki— 




VIII 

i 

361 

Al«o another name for Siraiki Hindki 429). 





VIII 

i 

241,381 

Also another name for the Thali dialect 432/ of 
Lahiida. 





VIII 

i 

280, 281 

Al«o a general name for tlie Lalmda spoken in Jliar.g 
and Lyallpnr Districts '.Panjab; 418;. 




1 

IX 

i 

610, 709 

Also another name for the Malwiii or Jahgali snh- 
dialect / 641 1 of Panjabi ■ 632) . 




i 

i 

t 

VIII 

i 

149 

rnder the form ‘Jatki Lahnda ’ it indicates the 
Lalmda spoken in Baluchistan 415). 




1 

1 

VIII 

i 1 

149 

Under the form ‘ Jatk! Sindhi * it indicates the Lasi 
dialect 419; of Siiulhi 445). 

JaW (or .lati) 


590 

732,296 ' 

IX ' 

i 

67, 252, 260 1 

A form of the Baiigavu dialect <,588) of Western Hindi 
581;. Spoken in Dellii and Rohtak Districts 
'Panjab'. Sometimes called Jati. 

Jaunpnri 



1 

V 

ii 

260 

A name given to the Bliojpur! dialect i519) of Bihari 
(506) spoken in Eastern .Jaunpur tL'’. P.) in contra- 
distinction to the Banaudhi form of Awadhi 558) 
spoken in the west of the District. 

Jaansarl 


815 

47,437 

1 

1 

1 

i 

IX ^ 

1 

iv 

374, 383, 413 

(.Tannsarl-Eng- 
lish Vocab.>, 
436 (English- 
J.annsari Vo- 
cab.'', 530 (L.). 

A dialect of Western Pabari 814) spoken in Janr,»r- 
Bawar U. P.;. 

Jema 




HI 

ii 

411 

T!;e eiiiiie .is Yenia ilS6‘, q.v. 

Jeme 


... 

i 

I 

III 

ii 

411 

A name r.sed in Nortli Cachar lAiwni) for Empeo 

ass.. 

Jennknrcba • 


... 


' 



A name r.«ed in Coorg for Knrnmba (299). 

Jbadpt . 




... 



Another sj.elling of Dzaipji >480;, q.i\ 

Jhalawadi . 


607 

437,000 , 

IX 

ii 

425, 461 (L.) 

A form of tlie Katliiyawadi dialect 066) of Clnjai-ari 
■ 652i, .]ioken In Kathiawar. 

Jhari . 





j 

VII 


262 

Another name for the Varhadi dialect / 477) of Mara- 
thi i4.55i. as spoken in Xortii-AVestern Chanda 
■ C. P.'. The word means ‘ Jtiiigle language.’ 

Jliaria 



j 



; 

Reported in tlie 1891 C. P. Census Report as a form of 
Criy-i . 51)2 . . Not since identilied. 

Ji:ar-saLi Bi515 




IX 

ii 

33 

Another name for Jtiipari 741'. 

Jiiarwa 

. 

556 

9,000 ' 

V 

i 

1 

394 : 

A mongrel dialect of Assamese '552; spoken at the 
fdot of the l4aro Hills. 

Jhotia 



... 

IV 


107 

The name i.f a trile -peaking Koda (,19). 

Jlioria 






’ 

Repitrteil the form of Parii 31S) spoken by the 

Jhdrias of Madras. They are a snb-dlvision of the 
Poroja-. 

Jimdar 




III 

i 

373 

Another n.ime for P.ai ;88), q.v. 

Joboka 




III . 

ii 

Ooij 

Another name for Banpar.I 175;, q.v. 

Jodhpur! 


... 




'■ 

Another name for Marwari (713), j.r. 

J ogi . 


’ 

i 

1 



A Madras caste-name, used as a synouvm for Telngn 
.319. 

J ogira 


... 

1 

: 


... 

A Madras c i4e-name, u^ed as a svnonviii for Tula 
302). 

JohaiU 




1 

1 

1 



A dialect re^iortetl as ']i"ken by a few peoi'le in Chamia 
C. P. . It is pn.ibahly a broken form of Kaja- 
'•thin! 712'. 

Johari 


803 

7,119 

! 

1 

1 

iv 

110, 218 

A f« rm of the Kummiu dialect '7S5' of Central 
Pahar! '7S4 , •^]loken in Almora U, P.'. 

Jolaha Boll 



1 

' VI 

... 

118 

A name given to the Awadh! 558' spoken by Musalmans 
in Mniraffarpnr Bihar .ind Orissa'. 




1 

V i 

ii 

14, 118 

Also ii'ted to indicate the form of the Maithill dialect 
l507' of Bihari '^oOch -poken by Musalmans in Dar- 
bhanga (Bihar and Orissa). 

Juang 

• 

28 

15.697 ^ 10,531 

IV ' 


21. 209, 243 L.i 

! A Manda lancrnatre spoken in the Ori«;sa Tributary 

1 staler. - - ^ 


oQ 2 
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NfM'BEEOF Speakees. 


! Number in ' 

Language or Dialect. , Classitled ■ According 
! List. I to the 
i > Linguistic 

! I Survey. 


Jullundur Doabi . 

.Furar 

Kabul or Kapwi . 

Kabuli or Kabl! . 

Ka-cbak 

Kacbari or Kachari (1) , 

Kachari (2) . 

Kaciiari, Hills 
Kacbari, Plains 
Kachcha Naerfi 


Karliin Group 

Kaehnakhra 

Kn-tlhak 

Kadi . 


635 


565 


lb7 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1221. 


Wheee dealt with in the 
Linguistic SuRVEr. 


; 2,258,709 i 
114,500 ’ 

' 11,073 15,647 


Voln-jie. 


IX 


Part. 


VI 


III 


V ' 

III 


III 


1,920 


IV 


Kemaeks. 


Page. 


i I 610,671 

I 

I 

... I 19, 152 


A form of the iStandard dialect i633) of Paujabi (632) 
spoken in the .Jnllandnr Doab. 

' A form of the Bagheli dialect (,559) of Eastern Hindi 
; (557) spoken in Banda (U. P.) . 


Ill j ii ■ 193,379,416,433 | A lan|ynase of the Xaga-Bodo Snb-Gronp of the Naga 
! I ' L.1. I Gronp of the A«sam-Barm3se Branch of the Tibeto- 

i ! I Bnrman langnage^. hpoken in Manipnr State and 

East Cachar (Assam). 


I 


I 


i ; 202, 233 
ii I 56 

III : ii j 8 

ii I 193, 411 


! 

i Another name for Pashto i337i. 


A dialect of Yindn (253), reported in the Banna 
Linguistic .Survey as spoken by 2,225 people in 
Pakokkn. 


A name used to indicate generally the B4r4 or Bodo 
languages (127, etc.). 


Another name for the form of Sylhettia Bengali (548) 
s]ioken in Cachar (Assam). 


Kachchhi 

451 

491,214 

1 

VIII 1 

1 . 

Kachchhi, Standard 

452 

! 484,714 

VIII 

i 

Kachhe-ji Bolt 

369 

1 5,000 

1 

X 


Kachhri 

423 

17,972 

1 

‘ VIII 

i 

Kachin 

203 1 

1,920 151,196 1 

III 

ii 


! 

1 

1 

j 

1 

HI 

iii 

Kaeliin-Bnrma Hybrids 



III ' 

lii 


Another name for Dima-sa (131). 

Another name for B^ra or Bodo (127i. 

Anotlier name for Empeo (183), q.r. 
i ■ 9,^10, 183, 215 i A dialect of Sindhi (-Woi spoken in Cutch (Bombay). 


331, 413ff., 
(L.). 

; 239, 280, 294 


435 A form of Baldclii i361) sjioken in the 4vacbb6, or 
the country in the west of Karachi District (Sind)’. 

' A form of the Standard dialect. (416) of Labnda (415) 

; .spoken in the Kachln, or alinvial conniry, beuveen 
• tlie .lehlam river and the Jhang Thnl ( Pan jab). 


510, 516 
10 (Comparatiit 
Vocahnlary). 


iii 381 


151,196 Til j i 2, 11 

III ' ii . 199 


tft7 


Assam-Bnrmese Branch of the 
j Tibeto- Bnrman languages. The few speakers record- 
ed in the Sun ey belong to the Lakhinipnr .and Sib- 
, sagar Districts of Assam. Nearly all the speakers 
: of the language belong to Bnnna, which was not 
• subject to the oper.ations of this Snrvei . According 
to the Burma Lingni-tic Snrvev, Kachin i» spoken 
785 people in the Northern 
Hill Districts, and in the Northern Mian States. 
Compare Singplm for farther references. 

The.se. according to tl.o Cousns of 1911, are Szi Lepai 

'ocn ’ o’ Maingtha 

i-bOi. Jhey are all spoken in Burma, and are not 
dealt wiBi in this .s-urvey Pending the comjdetion 
of tlic Burma Linguistic Sur\e\, I ],rowsioually 
class them under the Bnrma Gronp as has been done 
11' the Cl n-ns of 1921. T1 ey have been suggested 
With considerable prot, ability, to be remnants left 
by the Buniiuse on their migration from the North 
into Burma, or as the iaiiarnages of tribe-! of tiie «ame 
origin as tl e Bnrme.e who left Tibet soon after them. 

^ 1 hon or Clinn (272ui aLo apparentlv lielongs to 

this ,groap.^ All the-e are dealt with in the Bnrma 
i l-ingni-tic 8nrvey. For particnlars, see each lan- 
j .irnage. According to the Burma Linguistic 8nrvev 
I the immher of speakers diffeis greath from that given 
' os,:',® a®";':'’ '‘'®'’'" 0>838 ; Maingtha, 

: 1 Marn. 35,.531 ; and Phdu,' 650 ; 

j total /-tjlbb. 

: A Gronji of the Assam-Bnrmese Brandi of the Tiheto- 
I Barman languages. The Burma Linguistic Survey 
enesa total of 22,v33(i speakers in Burma for this 

{ Group. 

, Another name for Knnitt (305i. 

I A dialect <)f lindn 1 253 1 reported in the Banna Liu- 

j gnistic t-urves as spoken by 282 people in Pnkdkkn. 

I 'iips.s yngna.go rejiorted in the 1891 Hyderabad 
, te isns Report. Not mclnded in this Snn ev, which 

I (lid not extend to that State. 
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{NriiBEB OK Speakers 


Number in ; 

According 

Clapsitied j According 

i List. to tie _ 

to the 

1 Linguistic 

Census of 

j : Survey. 

1921. 


Kudiaiise 
Kadpati 
Kadn or A-sak 


Where dealt with in the 
Lia&l'istic Subvet. 


Kemahks. 


(V'olame. Part. 


Page. 


2S1 


Kafir Group . . ' 

I 

Kag^aul . . .1 

1 

Kagatt? . . . : 

1 

Ka-h,ing . . , ^ 

Kahari 

I 

1 

i 

Kahirkl . . • ! 

1 

i 

1 

Kalilurl 01 Bilaspuri . I *^37 

Kai . . . 

Kaigili . . . | 

Kaikadi . . . j 391 

K 2 T - kuT-ki Boll . . I 

Kairali . . I 

Kaithl 


075 i 

i 

i 

355 i 
771 I 


Ka-kachhii-ki Boll 

Kakari . 

Kakarl 

Kakori 

Kakhyen ... 

Krilaliandl . 

Kalaiiga . . . ' 379 

i 

Kalasha or Kalasha-mon | oS3 

Kalaslia-Pasliai 


1S,594 


207,331 


8,289 


122 


40 


III 


()00 


VIII 


Vlll 

HI 


■ ... ! Reported in tie 1891 Bombay Censns Report as a form 

. of Gujarati (652). 

1 I Reported in the 1891 Bombay Censns Report as a 

, ' name for Gujarati (652) used in Kliandesh. 

;;; ' 3 SI . A language elassed in the Census as belonging to the 

' 8ak iLiii. Group of the Assam-Burmese Branch of 
j the Tilieto-Burnian languages. It is closely con- 

I i nected with the Liti (278) languages, Andro i'279) 

i and Sengmai (279), and nith 8ak 1284). It is spoken 

; in Burma, which was not subject to the operations 

: of tliis Purvey. According to the Banna Linguistic 

Surve.v, it is spoken by 35,300 people in ilyitkyina. 
Katina, and Upper Chindwin. 

ii ■ 2 29 133 icoiu-' Gne of the three Groups into which the Dardie or 
I ]>ared witli | Pis'acha languages are divided, the other two being 


1 Khuwar). 


Addenda to 
5u6. 

106, 112 iL.) 


IX 

i i 671, 677 

! 

1 

... 

... .290,333,646(1..) 

XI j 

... ! 1 

: 

ii 1 33 , 

VIII 1 

i 212, 195,523 (L.) 1 

VIII i 

i 207 

V 

ii 11 

! 

i 

i 70, 71,329,332. 

361 (L.). 

1 

i IX 

1 f 

ii 325, 449 

X 

i 

112 

IX 

iii 25!), 293 

i 

ii 499 

1 

I VI 

1 

j 

... 25, 251 

i VIII 

1 

ii 2, 10 il..', 69. 
70 , 112 (L.i, 

133 I'cnmpared 
with Khowar. . 

v::i 

ii 2, 69 


Khowar and tlie Dard Group. The languages 
i379-3S9) of this Group aie spoken in Kahristan and 
the neighbouring tracts of the Chitral country, 
i Tlie number of speakers is unknown. 

The foiin of Cliihhali i440) spoken in Kagan. 


A dialect of Bhotia to7) spoken in East Nepal and 
Darjiling (Bengal). 

Another n.TUie lor Kuchin (203), q. v. 

The language of the K'abars, a small caste of the 
Noith Deccan. They are in nr’grnnts, and it is .a form 
of Bnndeli (610). Sec 1921 Bombay Censns Report. 
Apn. B, p. iii. 

A Gipsy language spoken in 8indh. Rej orted in 1921 
Bombay Census Report as more allied to Balochi than 
to 8indlil. 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in Bilaspar and Mangal States and Hoshiar- 
pnr District (Pan jab). The Survey figures include 
those for Hoshiarpur Pahari (638). 

Reported to be another name for I'anngt^n (36). 

Reported as another name for Bhotia of Lahnl (62) . 

A dialect of Tamil (2S5), spoken mostly in Southern 
India, by a vagrant tribe. 

Another name for Jai])ari (741). 

A form of North-Eastern Lahiidii i436i, i.q. Dhundl 
(439). 

The same as Ka,\asthi 453'. 

AKi the name uf a written cliaracter nsesl in Bili.-ir 
and the U. P. 

Another name for D.ihgi lOOCn. 


A dialect of Gnianiti ((i52) s]ioken by Kak.irs scattered 
over the Rombay Deccan. 

A form of tlie Sonth-lVestern dialect i348i of Pashto 
(337! spoken in Ralueiiistaii. 

A form of tlie Ranjari dialect !771‘ of Rajasthani 
(712i. s]>oken in Jhaiici (U. P.). 

Aiiotiier spelling uf Kacliin (2U3l. 

A name gi\en to the Ori.Na (502i spoken in tlio Kala- 
liandi State. It is ordinary Oriyn. not a separate 
dialect. 

A form of the C'liliatti'garhi dialect i572) of Eastern 
Hindi i5.i7', spoken in Patna State (Rihar and 
Orissa ' , 

A hansruage ot the KaUislui-Pas^iai Sub-Group of the 
Dardie or Pif.icha laiigaago-. It is sp<iken in the 


known. 

A Snb-Grotip of tlie K.itir Group of tlie D.irdic n< 
Pisiielia Iriifruages. It includes KalS^a iS83). 
Gawar-bad "(384i. Pasliai (38.5), DTri i38Si, and 
Tirahi (31‘9!. The number of speakers is unknown. 
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i 

Language or Dialect. 1 

1 

Xumber in ' 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

j 

Volume, i Part. 

Page. 

Kalasi 






Kalat 

334 



x' ... 

452 

Kllba 




IV 

70 

Kalhnal 

602 

81,216 

' 

: 

IX i 

. 

70, 329, 362, 364 
(L.). 

Kaliiigi 




... ! . 


Kaliparaj 







Kalnr 



... 



Kaman 


... 

' 

... . ... 

1 


Kainarl or Kawarl 

493 

3,748 


! 

; VTI 1 ... 

2, 219, 330, 386 

Kainar Tliar 






Kaniatbl 

326 

12,200 

1 

i 

IV , ... 

577, 596 

Kanihov, 


j 


1 

1 


Kami 




in ; iii 

347 

Kami 

119 


649 

III ; i 

178 

Kamti 

, 



1 


Kanadl 




i 

... 

Kanam or Labarang 


... 

•• 


' 

Kanarese 

296 

9,710,832 

10,374,204 

IV 

286,362,6-47 ^L.) 

Kaurirese, Standard 

297 

9,666,163 


IV ... 

286, 362 

Kaiiuslii 

76 

980 

539 

in i 

177, 428, 442. 532 
(L... 

Kauanji 

604 

4,481,500 


I t 

1, 2, 82, 383 

Kananji, Standard 

Kananji of East Hardoi 

Kananji, Mixed Snb- 
Dialects. 

GOo 

609 

606 

8,201,500 

150,000 

1,280,000 

: 

IX i 

IX i 

IX i 

82, 85 (Grammar ' , 
572 ;L... 

82, 393, 411 

82. 401 

Kananji of Cawnpore . 

607 

1,090,000 


IX i 

82. 401 

Kananri 

77 

13,099 

22,098 

in i 

177. 427, -130. 
532 L.'. 

Kaniiw'ri 






Kandahar Sub-Dialect . 

3.54 



X 

' 

l0-5. llo ' L.; 

Kandhi 

Kandiali 

649 

10,000 


IV 

IX i 

i 

457 

637ff., 775 

Kang 

Kangal! 

205a 

... 


in ii 

500 

Kangra Sub-Dialect 

I 

650 

636,500 


iX 1 . 

63/fp.. /76, SOT 
(Lo. 


Eemarks. 


A fo.-ni of Zayein (41) spoken in t)ie Sontliern Shan 
States. 

A form of the Dehwiiri dialect 332) of Persian (331) 
spoken in Kalnchistan. 

-Another name for the Karmali form of Santali )lo). 


A form of the Bra j Bhakha dialect (592) of W estern 
Hindi ^581), spoken in Jaipur State. 

A name sometimes used for Telngn (319) . 


A general name for the Bhil languages spoken in 
Gnjarat. 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as spoken in Dharwar. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
of Arakanese i'266) spoken by 1,211 people in Akyab. 
It has since been discovered to be the name, not of a 
dialect but of degraded caste, descended from prison- 
ers of war. 

A form of the Central Provinces dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455) spoken in Raipur (C. P.). 

The form of Ofiya (502) spoken by Kaniars in 
Morbhanj State. 

-A dialect of Telngn (319) spoken by Kamatliis, or 
bricklayers, in Bombay Town and Poona. 

.See Kanliow. 

lAnother name for Kliami (257). 

.A ^'on-Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Bnrman 
language spoken in We-tern Nepkl. Its classification 
is doubtful. 

See Khamti. 


he inner 


■"urvey. - C/. Lohorung .93). 


A language of the Dravida Group of the Dravidian 
languages spoken in the we.stern half of the Deccan. 


an 

an 


A language of the Western Pronominalized Himal.iv 
Grou]i of the Tibeto-Burmau lanaruages. It is' 
isolated l.tnguage spoken in Kuln 'Paniabi. 

A dialect of Western Hindi f.&l. spoken in the V P in 
Lawnpore, latelipur, Parrukhahau, and rl,e vicinitv. 


Gtonji i.t tne libeto-Bunnan langn,ises It 
sj.oken in K.uia-.t.ir Panjabi. " 

I Another spelling of Kaiiauri ,77). 

A Win of the Sonth-Westeni dialect .348) of Pasl 

•s..( spoken in rl,e country round Kandahai-. ' 
-Another n.-niie for Kni 3US). 

A form of the Dom dialect .047) of Paniabi ,03 
in Gnrda-pm- iPanJuhi. ^ ^ 


Tlie Tai name for Kachin i’203'/. 

iOT; 770. 807 .1 -u,, 

the Kansra District (PnnioE, 
the neishbourhoo,!. " a 
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N umber in 

Lano-na<r 0 or Dialect. Classibed According According 

List. to the _ to the Volnme. Part. Page. 

Lingnistic Census of 
Survey. 1921. 


Eemabks. 


Kanhow or Kamhow 


8,664 in iii 72 


A dialect of Sokte ' 212 j . The Kaiihows are a branch 
of the Sokte tribe. 


Kafijari 

Kahkeri 

Kankreji 

Kanoring Skadd, or 
Kanoreu-nn Skadd. 

Kao . . • • 

Kaora 
Kaori Lepai 
Kapew.arT 

Kapi . . • • 

Kapwi 

Karandi 

Karantith . 

Karen 


Karenbyti or White Karen 


Karennet 

Kareuni 

Kargand 

Karhadi 

Karin 

Karinali 

Karuiii 


Kaebiti Urdu 


860 7,085 ... XI 


Ill 

i 

430 

IV 


107 

in 

ii 

501, 503, 510 

IV 


594 

III 

iii 

115 

III 

ii 

193, 416 


31 ... 1,114,026 


33 .. 11,160 


12,853 

40 ... 34,488 




IV ., 

34.3 

466 

2,00} 

VII 

61. 63, 115 



11,802 

IV 

27. 29. 32 

245 


III 

iii 181. 262 


A Gipsy language spoken by l agrants in Northern 
India. 

Another name for the Chhattlsgarhi (572i spoken in 
Ranker State I'C. P.V 

Reported in the 1921 Baroia Census Report as a name 
used fcr Gujarati {652l. 

The indigenous name for Kanaari (77). 


Another spelling of Kan-, q.r. 

Another spelling of Koda (19). 

A form of Kachin 1203i. Cf. Lepai, Szi Lejiai (261). 

A form of Telugu (319i. 

A form of Lai .219;. 

Another name for Kahui !,187), j.r. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Kanarese ;296 . Probably a corruption of the 
word ‘ Kan adl ’. j.e.. Kanarc'e. 8ee 1921 Bonil>ay 
Census Report, App. B, p. iv. 

Reported in tlje 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
Gipsy lanc-uage of Kanara. Not since ideutided 

.4 family of numercus languages or dialects, the 
correct affiliation of n-hicb has not yet been fioally 
determiued. It is spoken in Burma, whicli was not 
snbjeet to tlie operation* of this Snrvoy. In the 
Bnrma Linguistic Survey, it is reported as spoken by 
706,393 people. 

A dialect of Karen ;31;. See above. In the Bnrma 
Linguistic Jurvey it is reported as spoken by 17,983 
jieople in Lower Bnrma, Karenni, and the Shan 
States. Tlie speakers call themselves ‘ Geha.’ 

A Palaung-Wa langnage, the same as Yauglam (6). 
Not related to Karen. In the Bnrma Linguistic 
Survey, it is rejxirted as spoken by 2,622 people in 
the Northern Shan States. 

‘Red Karen.’ A dialect of Karen 311. q.v. In the 
Bnrma Lingnistic Survey, it is reported as spoken by 
34,79S people in Karenni and tlio neigiibonring Dis- 
trict*. This is the Burmese t ame The people 
themselves use -Kata ’ 

Another name for Burg.indi ; 292 . 

A form of the Konkan St.indnrd ill, elect (457. of Mar- 
athi '4.55). spoken in Savantvatli 'Bombay;. 

Reported in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as 
a form of Kanare-o 296 . Cf. Karandi 

■A form of Santali 15 .' 

An Ohi Kiiki langnage of the Kuki-Cliin Group of the 
A**ain-Bnriiiese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnnnaii lan- 
gnaires. It i* spoken in the Manipur State (Assam). 

Another -pelliiig of Qash.iti Urdu, q.f. 


Kashmiri 


399 1,195,902 1,268,854 VIII 


ii 2, S, 133 (com- A lanauaue of tlie Dar! Gronii ot tlie Daidic or PiCi- 
pared with clia laiiTnaae*. Spoken in Ka-hmir. 

Kliowari, 119, 

233. 241 ;Iin- 
gni'tic classid- 
cation ■ . 


Kashmiri, 

Dialect. 

Standard 

400 

1.039.964 

VIII 

ii 11 I..', 234, 2-51 
' G r ,1 lu in a r , 
4SH ;I.. 


Kashtaw.iri . 


401 

7,-164 

VIII 

ii 233, -231, 312, 

488 (L.i 

A 'Ualeot ot Katlimlr'I “lOr' spokoti iu Ka-lit.iMar 
(Kislitwar . 

K.asriini 


368 


X 

331, 105fP. 

A form of the Ea-teni Dialect '365' of Ralrclil ;361} 
spoken in Dera Dmail Khan 'N’.AV. Frontier Prov- 
ince'. The wonl aDo spelt Qa^r.tnT ar.<I Oaiza- 

ran!. Tho latter word is ^aid to mean ‘ I nperial.' 

Kasuva 

• 

290 

816 

IV ; 

299, 332 

A dialect of Tamil ^So). spokeii h\ Kasiiva> in the- 
J^ilsriris (Madras'. The %vord i-j aDo -pelt Ka-nba. 
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Langnag© or Dialoct. 
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1 Classified ' 
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Survey. 1 
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to the 
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Volume, j 

i 

1 

Part. ! Page. 

i 

1 

■ Remarks. 

i 

Kaswar 

Katakkan . 

t 

! 

1 


1 

! 

i 

1 

See Kuswar. 

The name of a Madras tribe speaking a corrupt form 
i of Malay Siam (293). 

K atari 

• 




i 

1 The form of Marathi (455) spoken by KatSris of the 

1 Deccan. 

Katliaira 

744 

1 

127,957 


IX 

1 

ii i 31, 178 

1 

i A form of the Central Eastern dialect (740) of Eaja- 
1 sthani (712), spoken in Jaipur State. 

Kathe 

Kather Mewati 

1 

758 

193,300 


III 

IX 

i 

iii 1 20 

1 

ii : 44 

j 

1 Another name for Meithei (206). 

: A form of the North-Eastern dialect (753) of P.aja- 
' sthani (712), spoken in Alwar State. 

Katheriya . 

. ! 



IX 

i ; 316 

A form of North-Western Braj Bhakha (597) spoken 
in Badaon (U. P.). 

Katlii 

• ' 


1 

... 

i 

1 

■■ 1 

; Reported in the 1&91 Bombay Census Report as a form 
i ot Gujarati (652) spoken in Broach (Bombay). 

) 

Katliiyawfidi 

Kathodi 

666 

2,596,000 

i 

... 

1 

[ 

i 

IX 

VII 

ii i 425,461 (L.) 

.. 1 2, 65, 130 

A dialect ot Gnjarati (652) spoken in Kathiawar. 

I Anotlier name for Katkarl (471). Spoken hy Katho- 
j dis, a forest tribe of Kolaba and Khandesh (Bombay). 

Katholi 




IX 

i iii j 157 

j 

j A dialect of Gnjarati (652) reported from Kiiandesh 
i without particnlars. Possibly the same as Kathodi 
} (see above), which, however, is a dialect ot Marathi 




j 

i 

i 1 

(455). 

Kathri . • • > 

Kati 



• 1 

... i ... 

1 

... ! ••• 

i 

Another way of writing Khatri, j.r. 

An alternative name for Bengali (379). See Addenda 
Majora p. 247, 

Katia or Katiyai . 

488 

1 

18,700 

VII ; 

! 2 (Kativa), 219, 
319. 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in Chliindwara and Narsingh- 
! pur (C. P.). 

Katiyai (1) . 

Katiyai (2) . 

768 

18,000 i 

VII i 

IX ; 

319 

ii 53, 2^ 

1 

j See tiie preceding. 

1 A form of the Malvl Dialect (760) of Bajastliani (712) 
spoken in Clihindwara (C. P.). 

Katkari or KathSdi 

471 

76,700 

VII 

IX 

... 1 65,130 
iii : 108 

A form of tlie Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of Mar- 
1 athi (455), spoken by Katkaris of Thana (Bombay) 
and tlie vicinity. 



' 

VII . 

130 

! Also called Katvadi. 

Katlaug . • • i 

Katurr 



Ill 

iii 59 

! 

^ A form of Jaugshen (210). 

A form of Palanug (4; reported in tlie Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey to be spoken by 5,959 people in the 
Tawnpeng Northern Shan State. It i.s aiso called 
Only err and Naiiisan. 

Kiitvadi 



VII 

130 

Another mime for the Kdtkari or Kathodi (471) form 
of Maratlii i,455). )See Katkarl. 

Katwaii 




... 

Deported in the 1891 Bombay Census Deport as a Bhil 
Language spoken in Khandesh (Bombay). 

Kankadan . 

2595 


9 

i 

A Koki-t- hin language reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey as biioken hy 537 ]>eople in Akyab. 

Ivauugtso 

223u 


57 


A Kuli-Chin language reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 650 people in Nortliern 
Arakan. 

Kanngtn 





A Kuki-Chiii language reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 200 people in Northern 
Arakan. Probably the sau e as Ann (25S). 

Kaw , . . • 



III 

iii 3-S3 

Another name for Aka (276). 

Kawalkari . 




... 

A form of Hindostani (582) sjioken by HindG^taiil 
Kumbars in Chanda (C. P.). 

K.awari;) 



VII 

38G 

Another nauie for Kamari (493u 

Kawng-Sawng 



... 


A form of Zayeiu (11), q^.v. 

Kawri 

. i j 

... 1 

... 1 

... 1 

, A form of Kachin (203), q v, 

j 

tvaya ... 

Kiyali 


! 

IX 1 

... 

iii 1 157 

The same as Kareuni (40), q.v. This is the name used 

1 by the peopl Ihi-mstlv.'s 

^ A form of Bhili (^077) spoken in the Satpnras In about 
25,000 people. It is also found in West Khandesh. 

Ivayastlii (1) 

i 

... 

VII 

1 t 

62, 93 

1 

Another name for the Par'bhi form (458) of the 
^ Konkan Standard Dialect (457) ot Marathi (455). 
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Language or Dialect. 
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to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

' Remarks. 

Page. 

KayasUii (2} 

• 

1.'j3 

.5(X> 


vin 

i 

11, 1S3, 207 A form of the Kachchhl Dialect (151' of Sindhi '115), 

•ipoken in Cutch i lhnnh.iy . 

Kay at! 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... Pte]*orteAl in the ISOl Bomh.iy Census Deport as a 

form of Marltiii 155 '^poken in KhandesL. 

KayetUliii . 






... 

An nnel,iS'6il I ingnase rejiorted in the Bnrma Lintrnis- 
tie .^arvey a.; 'jioken by 40u people in Nortliern 
Arakan. 

Kazi . 




... 

Ill 

i 

72 A name sometime-H given to BliGtia of Tibet or Tibetan 

) i5S.. 

Kebrat 



... 


... 

... 

,, -Said to lie a foriu of Bard 127'. X'ot identified. 

Kechi 

- 




X 

... 

3So A form of MakranI Baluclil i363 .. 

‘ Keepgeii * . 





III 

iii 

50 A ftirm of Thldo ''207;, 

Kelieua 


157 

0,490 

... 

III 

ii 

205, 220, 210 A dialect of Ang.",mi Xfiga '15-1; spoken in the Xaga 

tL.). Hills (Assam; . 

Kekawngdn 


... 


... 



... A form of Yinbaw i3Sj spoken in the Sontbern Shan 

States. 

Keontlmli 





... 


Another spelling of KiStbali, q.i-. 

Kera Bengali 





\ 


20 The corrupt Bengali spoken by BongaVi settlers 

in Orissa. 

Kera-Uraon 





IV 


79 A form of Mundfirl '10 

Kewatl 





VII 


248 A mixture of Bagbeli i5o9' and Xag|inrl Marathi 

i47S spoken liy a few people in Nagpur (C. P.}. 

KezlifuiuT 


ld»3 

1,020 

5,228 

III 

ii 

193, 203, 241, A language of the Western X'lffii group of the Assain- 

247 fL.!. Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burm in languages. 

It i> s])oken in the Kaga Hills. 

Khadi 


... 



... 


Reported in tlie 1911 Bombay Census P.eport as a 
Gip=y language spoken in 8urat and Rewakantha. 
Not identified. 

Khadiri 



... 

... 


... 

... Anolnor nnme for Batigaru (oSS). The language of 

the Kbadir. see Vol. IX, Pt. i. p 66. 

Kliai-mi 



... 


III 

iii 

347 Anotlior spelling of Khami (257,!. 

Khaira 


... 



IV 

... 

107 Another spelling of Kuda (19i. 

Kliairari 


723 

228,204 

... 

IX 

ii 

7S, S5 A form of the Manvari Dialect (713; of Riijasthani 

• (712', spoken hy Minus in the south-west of Jaipur 
State and the neighbouring parts of the Bnndi and 
Mewar States. 

Khajuna 





VIII 

ii 

551 Another name for Bnray.ia-k! 'S50;. This is the name 

used by the races noighhcurlng on ITunza-Na 2 :ar. 

Kba-kaw 







An''ther name for Aka (2TG), q, v. Cf. Kaw. 

Khakeil 




... 

- 

... 

Reported in the ISOl Bomi'ay Census Report as a 
form of Dakhiui Hindostani i587’' used in Kanara. 

Kliakn 

• 






Another name for Kachin (203). ^.r. 

Khala 




..V 



An nnclassed languasre, reported in tlie Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey to be probably a 5Va (5) form of speech, 
i spoken «.with Khalam ^ by 4,000 people in the Keng- 
tung: Southern Shan State. 

1 

Kh iliiiii 

; 




... 1 

1 

! 

i 


1 

An nnclassed langn.ige, reported in the Bnrma Linguis- 
' tic Survey to be probably a Wa i5j form of speech, 
spoken (with Khala i hy 4,0(X) people in the Keng- 
' tung Sontliern 8h.an State. In the Census of 1921 it 
is classed under Wa. 

Kbaling 


104 



III 

i 

343 (A'oeab.'', 370 A dialect of Khamhu (S7i , ;-pi)ken in the upper valleya 
of Nepal. 

Khaldti 


... 



VI ’ 

... 

2 4 Another name for CiihaULsgarld '572). 

Khali aid 





VI 


21 20i) Anotlier name for CiihattBg.arh! <572', as spoken in a 

part of BsilaghiU *C. P.}. 

Khaman 




... 



A form of Mishml ',126,1, spoken in Putao (Bnrma). 

Kliambu (1) 

• • 

87 

41,490 

.3,060 ■ 

III . 

* 

178,276 316 A lanu-uage of tlie Eastern PronominalizeJ Himalayan 

Group of tlie Tilielu-Bnrinan langn.ages. It is mainly 
spoken in Nepal. The Snney tignres include tho.se 
for liai or Jimdar iS8,'. 

Kbamhii '2) 


89 


... 

Ill ; 

1 

1 

i 

276,311,340 There a-e nnnie'r.us Khamhu dialects, all spoken in 

, Xepal. The ntmihers o: their several s^ieakers are 
thirefore unknown, 
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I 

Xnmher in 
Classified 
List. 

Numbek of Speakers. 

Where dealt with nr the 
L rsoiisiic biHVEi'. 

L^nguage or Dialect. 

According 
to the 
Lingnistic 
Snrvey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

1 

Volume. 1 Part. 

Page. 

Khami, Kliwe-in\i, or 
Knnii. 

257 

14,626 

27,346 

Ill iii 

3, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocab.) 
347, 361 (L.). 

Khams Dialect 





j 


Khamti 

52 

4,(X)5 

9,866 

II 

63, 141 

KhfimtT, Standard 

.33 ( 

2,930 


II 

111, 214 (L.i 

Khainu, Khaniak, or 
Khmn. 

7 a 


203 




Klifindesi 

707 

1 253,066 

213,272 

VIT 

IX 

iii 

2,43 

1, 203, 208 

(Grammar'), 237 
(L.). 

KLandOsl, Standard 

708 

817,736 

... 

IX 

iii 

208, 237 (L.) 

Khangoi 

201 , 

500 

... 

III 

ii 

463, 472, -481 
(L.). 

Khaiiniig 

277'i j 

... 

64 




Khar'wa 

073 j 

; 

... 

IX 

ii 

437, 461 (L.) 

Kharl 

1 

j 

... 

.. . 

III 

ii 

265, 271 

Kharifi (I'l . 

i 

... 

... 

n- 

... ; 

406, -110, 427, 
436. 

Kharia (2) . 

27 , 

72,172 

137,476 

IV 

1 

! 

21, 190, 242 (L.) 

Kharia-thar . * 

534 

1 

2,298 

... 

V 

i 

i : 

19, 69, 90 

Kliari Boll . 


... 


IX 

' 1 

1 

i ; 

291 

Kharva or Kharvi 





1 


KLarwarl 

— 



y 

1 

ii ■ 

186 

Kliarwarian or 

Kherwarian. 

Khasa 




IX 

1 1 

iv , 

2 

Kl.ast .... 

8 

177,293 

204,103 

II 

^ i 

4, 38 (L.) 

Khasi, Standard . 

9 

113,190 


II 

! 

6 

Khas-knra, Ka*<terD 

Paharl, or Naipali. 

781 

782 ' 

143,721 

279,715 

IX 

i i 

-xiii 

Kha>parjiya 

Khassi . 

7SG 

75,930 


IX 

IX 

. 1 

IV 1 

iv 1 

1, 17, 18, 21 
(Grammar), 82 
(L.). 

109, 180 (Gram- 
mar), 354 (L.). 

J^atak Sub-Dialect 

350 



X 

1 

65, 66 

Khatrda 

G14 

891,200 


IX 

i 87, 457 

Khatri 

KhathX , . 

Khattahi . . . ! 

Khattrls of Attock, Dia- 
lect of. 

“ ' 1 

... 1 

... 

IX i 

V 

V 

VI n 

ii 447 

ii 14G, 1-47 

ii 146,147 

i : 449 

i 1 


BEilAKKS. 


A Southern Chin language of the Knki-Chin Group or 
the Assam-Bnrinese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is .spoken in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts (Bengali and in Arakan (Banna). According 
to the Bnrina Lingnistic Survey it is spoken by 
19,527 people in Akyab and Northern Ai-akan. 

See Bliotia of Khams. 

A Tai langnage spoken in Assam (mostly in L.ikhim- 
, pnr) and beyond the eastern frontier of that Prov- 
ince. In the Census uf 1921, the word is spelt 
‘ Kamti.’ 


A Mnii-Klmicr language spoken, according to the 
Burma Linguistic burvey, by aliont 30 settlers in 
;?.ilv,'een aiul Amherst. Tl.e classiticution as Mon- 
Khmer is tliat of that Snrvey, wjiere tlie name is .spelt 
Ilkamnk. Cf. Lingui.-tic burvey of India, Vol. II, 
p. 1. CJ. Mong Lwe. 

A langnage allied, on tl.e one side, to Bhili i077i, and, 
on the other, to Marathi 'l.'ioi. It is spoken in 
Khaiidesh iBomhay) and the neiglihonrhoial. The 
Surtey figures are the mure correct. 


A dialect of Tangkhul tl9S spoken in Manipur .State 
(Assam). Tl.e irurvoy figures arc doubtful. 

Another name for Xung (277(t), q.v. 

A dialect of Giijarilti (0521, spoken by Mnsaluian 
Kluii'w.is in Katliiawar (Bombay). 

A name sometimes given to s\o (KlU). 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurukh. 

A Munda langnage s]iokon in Banknra (Bengal) and 
the south of Cltota Nag|iur (Bihar and Orissa). 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Beng,ili (529) 
spoken hy Kliarids in Maiihhnm (Bihar and' Grissa) . 

A name giveii to Braj Blnikl.a (592) in tlio oast of the 
Agra Di.strict lU. P.i. Also a common name for 
Hindustani (582 1 . 

-Another spelling of Khar''Hii, q.v. 

A form of .Sontlieru Standard Bliojpnri (520) spoken 
in Shahahad. ' ' 

See Kherwarian. 

Tiie Khas'a langnage and jieople. 

A somewhat iiide]jcndent language forming a Group, 
liy itself of tlie Mon-Khmer Branch of tlie Austro- 
Asiatic Innpap. It is spoken in tlieKhasiand 
Jaintia Hills ^^A’^sanlK 

The Stariilarci Dialect of Khasl. 


A langnage of the Palmri Group of the Inner Indo- 
Aryan langnages, sjiokeii in Nepal, and by Gorkba 
troops in India. 


-pT . - u.uieei WOO) ot central 

-Pahari i/84i, spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

Incorrect for ‘KhasT/ q.v. 

A form of the Sonth-Western Dialect (348) of Paehtd 
(337, simken by Khataks in Peshawar, Kohat, and 
Attock (N.-W. Irontier Prouncei, and Mianwali 
(Paiciab). 

A for.,', of the Bun.Kli Dialect (GIO) of Western Hindi 
(o81., spoken in Bnndelkliami. 


Ditto. 
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XUMBEE or Speakebs. 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Shrtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Xamber in 
Clnssified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Snrvey. 

According 
to tll 0 
Censns of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Reh.abks, 

Kliayra 




IV 


107 

Another name for Kuda (,19;. 

Klie .... 

... 



... 


... 

The Shun word fur Chine'O. 

Khe-hsa 



... 



... 

See Khe-s'a. 

Khehna 

234 



nr 

iii 

192 

A dialect of Hullruii (’232i spoken in North C.ichar 
(A'.'.aini. Tlio Purvey fiirnres include al^o these fu? 
tlie Mandard Dialect of Ilallfim. 

Khe-]ong 






... 

A name used in the Shan States for Viinnanese. 

Khendroi 




IV 


107 

Another name for Kurukh '305;. 

Khe-pok 






... 

See Miao. 

Kliera Kara 




IV 


30 

A name sometiiue< n-ed for Santiill (15). 

Klierwarl 

11 

2..537,32S 

3,503,215 

IV 


21, 27, 28 

A Mnnda hincm.iare spoken in Chota Xagpur Lihar and 
Ori'^ii' and the neicjhbonrino; country. It includes 
Saiital! il5', Mnnd.iri (IG , Ho (20', and several 
ocher di.ilects. 

Kijerwai'ian or Kliar- 
warian. 



... 

IV 


8 

A name usetl by vome for the Munclil language--. 

Khe-s'a 




... 

... 

... 

Another name for Maicgtha (200). 

Klietraiii or KhetrankI . 

130 

11, .581 


viir 

i 

240. 372 

A corrujit form of Lahiidu ill5', -siH^keu in Thai- 
Chotiali iB.ilnchi-tan . Tlie Survey ngure^ include 
also those for Jatir! ylol). 

Khlangam . 

... 



III 

iii 

59 

A fiinn of Tliiido (207i, 

Khmn 




II 

... 

1 

Another n.ime for Khamuk, y.r. 

Kliocli 



... 

... 



Reported in the 1891 Bonihfiy Cen^r.:. Report n-s .1 form 
of ‘ Hindi ’ sjioken in tlio Punch ilahiiU and Kh.mdeih. 

Klioibu 

... 

i 

■ 

... 

Ill 

ii 

172 

.A form of Muring (202). 

Klioirao 

ISS 

15,000 

1,503 

III 

ii 

193,379,121,133 

a..i. 

A Nag'i-Hodo l.inHQTgo of the N.lgl (Tronp of tlie 
.A<'UU-l!nrme>e Hranoh of tlie Tibeto-Rnrnian lan- 
srmgei. It is spoken in Matiipnr State 'A-.saini. 
The Survey tigures wore admittedly a ver\ rough 
estimate. 

Khoja 



... 

... 


... 

Reported in the 1891 liombay Census Report .as a form 
of Kachchlii (151). 

Khoiul 




IV 

... 

157 

Incorrect for Kaiulh, another name for Kul I'SOS). 

Khoiigoe 


... 




... 

Another spelling of Khangoi, q.v. 

Kliongzai 

208 

20,000 


III 

iii 

59. S3 (L.^ 

A dialect of Th.'ulo i207i, spoken in JIanipur State 
fA'saui'. It is al'O .1 Meithei 12061 name for Thado 
generally. The inr...'; is ,.l.,o spelt Khoiigjai. 

Khontai or Hindi 




V 

ii 

31, 170 

A corrupt form of Eastern Slagahi (51S'', spoken in 
Malda 1 Bengali. 

Khotta Bahgala . 



... 

V 

i 

G9, 86 

.A name given to the impure forms of Western Bengali 
>'531) and especially to S.iraki (533 1 . 

Kluwar, Chitrali, or 
Arniva. 

.390 


121 

VIII 

ii 

2,11 (L.t, 133, 
111 (L.). 

A langnage of the Dardic or Pisacha Brancli of the 
Aryan languages. It is spoken in Chitral and in a 
])art of Yasin. Tt forms a group by itself. The 
Censns figures are accidental. 

jyiusnan or Khngni 



... 

-X 


155, 106 

Another name for Siighnl i.371). 

Khnlnng-Mntlmn 



... 

III 

ii 

333 

A form of Mntonia (176). 

Kim-mi 




III 

iii 

317 

Another spelling of Kliami (2.57'). 

Kliiin 

17 


33,210 




A Tal langnage, not spoken in those parts of India 
that were snliject t.i ti e op)erations of this Su, vey. 
ruder the name of Hkun it is reported in the Bu.-ma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 12,373 people in the 
.Shall St ites, nearly all of whom were in the Southern 
Shan State of Keiigtdng. 

Khnnlong 



... 

' 


1 

'a form of Tanngthii (361, reported in the Burma 
Linguistic, Survey, where it is spelt Hkunlong, as 

1 spoken in tlie Southern Shan States, 

i 

Klmnnng 

1 

... 

... 

... 


1 

1 

' Anuthar n.rue for Nang (277 ^t\ q.>'. 

Iv!iwe-myl . 



... 

1 ni 

Iii 

317 

Another name for Khami '257', 't.r ^ means ‘dog’s 
tuil,’ and a Burmese iiiekiiame. 

Khwomhn . 


i 

... 

III 

i 

316 

' A ilinlectic form ot the name Khambu (87). 

j 

1 

j 
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Where dealt with ix the 
X i'MBEB OE Speakers. Lixgfistic Survey. 


I angaage or Dialect. | 

i 

Number in \ 
Classified 
List. 

i 

According 1 
to the j 
Lingnistie 
Survey, j 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

1 

Volume. 

i 

1 ' 

Part. 

Page. 

Kem.abks. 

Khyang, Cbyang.or Shii 

Khyaa 

I -56 , 

1 

100 ! 
(.95,509^ j 

107 

1 i 

in 

i 

iii 

3, 10 .Compara- 
tive Vociib.I, 
331,360-1 (L.). 

A Sonthern Cbin language of tbe Knki'Cbin Group 
of the Assam-Barine.'‘e Brancb of the Tibeto-Bunnan 
languages. Spoken in tbe Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(Bengal) and the Arakan Voma (^Bnrnia). The figurea 
in pareiitbesU are tho&e “f tbe Burma Ceii>oB ot 
1891. See uo*e to No. 258 in Appendix 1. 

Anotlier '^polling of Kvan, q.r. 

Kliyanngflia 



... 

HI 

iii 

379 

Another >j>elling of Cliaung^a, q.f‘. 

Khyeng 


... ! 


HI 

iii 

831 

Anotlier Npelling of Kliyang, q.f. 

Kliyili 

... 

... 1 

i 

1 

... 


Another •‘pelliiig of Chin, q.v. 

Kiao . . . . 







A name u^ed ia the Southern Shan Stites for 
Annamese. q.i\ 

Kili-Buberi JjIj . 

il2 



vm 

ii 

522 

A form of the Mai\ 5 dialect (411) of Kolu5>taiu vl07) 
■^pt>ken in the Indus Kobistan. 

Kinar-ki iJoH 


1 

( 





A name u^eil in Jalann i,tL P.) for tlic form of Bun- 
deli '610; >poken on the banks of the Jainna towards 
the nortii-ea>t of the District. The name has the 
^aiiio meaning,- the language of the rher-bank, 
— a" Tirbari -cf. 562). 

Kicn-tzc 

... 


... 



... 

T. e Chinese uauie for Xaiig [2‘i7a). q.v. 

Kir . . . . 


1 


;x 

ii 

18 

A form -d tbe MarxMiri Dialect ‘,718; of Kajasthaiii 
t712’, >])oken in Nar**ingpur (C. P.). 

Kirad 

... 



... 

... 


IJeported in the 1891 Bombay CenMi> Bcport as a form 
of Cniu i585) sj>oken in Poona i,Boiuba\). 

Kiraiii 

1 

Sl'5 ! 


; 

1 X 

1 

... 

152 

A form Ilf tbe Deliwail Di.ilcct 332) of Per>iaii i3311, 
^l>oken ill Baliiclii<tiui. 

Kirantl 

... j 


j 283 

1 

1 

III 

i 

271 

1 

1 

A name «<imetiine- ap]diod to the Pronominalized 
Hiiiiala\ an Group of Tibeto-Himalayan languages, 
q.r. 

Kii'ari 

^ 6-2S 1 

1 

4,750 

! 

IX 

i 

550, 55 J, 557 

A form Ilf tlo Bmidrdi Dinlect t610; of Wesstcrn Hinili 
'581 1 , spoken bv Kiriiris in tbe Clibimlwara district 
C. P. .. 

Kiri.stfv 

i 

■160 j 

25,500 

! 

VII 

i 

1 61, C2, 83 

A form of tie Koiikau 8tandard Dialect i'157) of» 
Manitn 155) n^ed by Xatite CbriRtians in Thana 
' l!oniba\}. 

Kirni 

; 827 ' 

3,938 


IX 

iv 

37-1, 549, OlO 

A form ot tbe Kiatbali dialect (821) of Western 
Pabarl 811', -pokeii in the Simla Hills Panjab). 

Kir^aiii 



( 

... 



A form of B;iia«tbani ‘712) reported from Indore 
8Ute. Not since identitieAl. 

Kisall 

j 

... 

i 

i 

IV 


! 

‘ The laiiirnage of onltivator-.’ Uonco, .uii'ther name 
for Kudu 19,'. 


1 

j 

1 

t 

1 

1 

! 

! 

IV 


107. 110, 437. 

I 428, 430, 432, 

: 431, 1.36. 410. 
j 112. 

AKo. .mother name ior Kurukh oUo;. 

K;^hallganjia 



1 

\ 

I 

1.39 

Aiiotl or name fur 8iripnria loll'. 

Kisbangirhi . , 

71S 

316,700 

! 

IX 

ii 

31, 188 

A form of tlie Central Eastern Dialect 7 lOj of lifija- 
stiiani 712i.s])okcn in Kisbaiigarli State i lliiputana) 
and the \ icitiit} . 

Kislitwari 




VI 11 

ii 

S12 

Incorrect for Ku-litawari 'lUl), qj'. 

KiQthall 

821 

188,763 

i 

IX 

iv 

549^ 550 ' 

' A dialect of Western Pahari ',814) spoken in the 
, ^iinla Hilis. 

KifitlialT. Eastern . 



\ 

\ - 

IX 

iv 

593 

A for;,; of Simla Siriiji i.S21). 

Kintljall, f'trndard 

823 

43,577 


I.K 

iv 

5r)0 Vocab. and 
liramm.i, 628 
I..'. 

•'Spoken m tlie country round 8iinla. 

Klal'linn 






Loported in the Burma Lingni-tic Survey as a dialect 
of Lai t,219' spoken in the Chin Hills. The number 
i of '-peakers i^ imt stated. It may be merely the name 
' <'f a X illage. 

Kbiig-klang 




III 

iii 

115 

' -Viiotl.er name for Tlantlang ;221). 

Klon^sliai . 




111 

iii 

1 

126 

1 ,, 

Tbe Arakar. name for I-akl.er (223). 

Klanluiig 

1 



i 

■■■ i 

i 

A diaicct of Tanngthii .56) "pukon in Thatdn District 

( Eur:tl[l^. 
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iXuMBEK OF SPEAKEES. 


WhEEE DEAXI with IX THE 

Lesguistic Subtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 

Classified ' According 
List. to the 

Lingaistic 
! Surve.\ . 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume 

Part. 

Remakes. 

Pape. 

Kob 


I 


... 


••• A dialect of >49i spoken bv a few people in 

Not de,ilt with in tliis Survey. 

Koch (1) . 

112 

10,300 

16,165 

Ill 

ii 

68, 95, 136 'L,' A laiiiruapc of tlio Bara. Group of the aA^«saiii-BuTiiiosc 
Braiu-ii of the Tiheto-Bunnaii lanpuage^. Spoken in 
the Garo Hills and Goalpara As-'airi ' and Dacca 
<Benpni i . 

Koch (2) . 

0*10 

65jOOO 


V 


10, 119, 135 A form of the Xortliern Dialect 538; of Bengali 

' 529i, spoken in Malda (Ben^alV It is a curious 
fact that it-' praiiimar <trongly resembles that of 
Oriya 502,'. 

Kochi 

828 

51,SS2 


IX 

iv 

519, 613 A form of the KiSth.ili Dialect ,S21j of IVe^tern 

Piihari 8lli. siioken in Pusbahr 8tate, Simla Hills 
P.m^.Cm. 

Koda (1) . 




IV 

... 

S3 A name used In Birhhum iBengal) for Mnndari il6j. 

Koda (2) . 



... 

IV 


406, llO, 427 A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurnkh '305;. 

Koda (3) . 

19 

8,910 

19,690 

IV 


21, 28, 107 A dialect of Khorwarl f'14i, «]ioken in Western Bengal. 

South Chota Xaspmr, and Xorth Oris-a. Tlie name 
i< al^) <])elt Kora. 

Kodaga or Ccorgi 

301 

37,218 

39,995 

IV 


2S6 A Dr.i\iduiii language spoken in Coorg. 

Koda-ku 

... 




i 

! 

... Sec Kora-kfi. 

Kddari 

... 

... 


IV 


107 X name U'Cil in Sarguja state for KCda 19 , ^.r. 

Kdhati 

... 

... 


VlII 

i 

212, 432, IcO, A name given to tlie form of X’ortli-E.5stern Lahnda 
458, 522 tL.) '.436) 'jiokeii in Kohat (X’.-IV. Frontier Province). 

Kobi.-.tani 

107 


6,862 

VIII 

ii 

2,3,11 'L.\119. A l.ingmvjre of the Dard Gmup of the Dartlic or 
507. Pisacha languages, spoken in tbe Swat and Indus 

Kolii-itan-!. 

Kolili 

... 

! 

1 




298 X corrn]>t Marathi il55i. It is a caste-dialect of 

Chanda C. P.i and is identical with Kr.n''bau i4S4;. 

Koi .... 

310 

51,127 j 

... 

IV 


'J-'- 

472, 476, 528, A dialect of Gondi 313', sj.okeii in Chanda and Bas- 
541,515, 546. tar iC. P./, and Vizaga^.at.iin and Gesiavari (Madraii). 

Koiloiig 


! 

«.» 

• •• 

1 

... Bcportcl in tlie 1891 Bombay Census Refiort as a 

form of Malav alam v293). Compare Coiloiig, vvliich, 
in the same Report, is reportcvl U' a form of K6nkaui 
(494. 

Koirong 



... 

III 

iii 

( 

231 X corruj.t form of the name ‘ Kollireng ' '239'. j.c. 

Kol er KCd . 

• 

! 

1 

1 

1 


IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 


7, 28 Connotation of the word a-? a hingnage-name. 

115 A name <omotime^ wrongly given to Knru]^ 305;. 

70 A name M'motimes u^ed for the Kilrnial! fonn of 

Santali 'lob 

S2 A name >ometimes u>ed for Mundiiri 16;. 

116 A name sometimes used for Ho 20'. 

KJl .... 


i 

... 1 

IV 


7 Hodgson spoke of the great Kol langnago, of uliich 

.^ant.iH '15^, Blminij il7i, Kurnkh "305’*, ami Mun- 
d.irl '16,1 were, according to liini, dialects. 

Kolaml 

oO'J 

23,295 

23,989 ; 

IV 


286, l7l, 561 A language of tlio Intennediiito (ironji of tho Dravi- 

dian family. It is spoken in Wardlia, Amraoti, and 
Wun (.Berar). 

Kolanii, Standaiai . 

310 

23,100 

I 

IV 


561 

Kolarian 

•• 


... j 

IV 


8 A name formerly u^ed to dovignate the Munda lan- 

guages. 

Kolavana 


... 

I 


I 

Bepurteil in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi vl55,' >j;okou in Poona. Xot since 
identified. 

Kolavi 


... 

i 

1 

j 


- i 

■A. Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Cen- 
sus Report as spoken in bliolapur. Perhaps the same 
as Korava v2S7). 

Kolliati 

yo2 

2,.367 

! 

XI 

1 

2, 5. 6, 7i A Gip^y language 854i ^imkeu by ^a^^arAt5 in Chanda 

v€. P. Berar, and the Bombay Dectan, 

Kollireng 

239 

730 

, 

i 

600 ! 
i 

i 

i 

III 

iii 

} 

i 

j 

3, 181,234, 294 An Ohl Kuki language of tiie KuEi-Ci.in Grou;' ol the 
'L.i. Assani-Burmeso Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 

guages. ‘Kol hreug,’ — not ‘ Koireii ’ or ■ Koireng,’ as 
. given in tho .'survey, — is tiio correct siielling of 
tho name of this language. Tlie Survey figures are 
admittedly a rough estimate. The laiiLm.aec is 
spoken in the Manipur .State I'As-am). 

Koli . . . . 





•* . 

... Variant spellings of Ho or Kol 20) and of Kulnl 






i 

'So3;. 
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Where i>eaet with is the 
X rilBEE OF Speakers. LiseriSTic Sfetet. 


Langaaore or Dialect. 


Koli 


Koli-Paliis Sab-Dialect . ; 


Kolron 
Kolya 
Koin . 

Kdmtaa 


Nnvaber in 
Classified 
List. 

» 

According According 1 i 

, *1“;. , e, r Volume. | Part, i 

Linguistic Census ot 

Survey. 1021. ' | 

' Page. 

Kemaeks. 

459 

i 

1 i 

189,186 j . VII I 

... 1 

61, 62, 78, 392 
! (L.). 

A form of the Konkan Standard dialect (-157} of 
Marathi i-45o), spoken in Bombay Town and Island, 
Thana, Kolaba, and Janjira (Bombay). 

! 413 

1 

i 

VIII ; 

ii 

522 

A form of the Maiya dialect (411) of Kohistaiu (407), 
spoken in the Indus Kohistan. 


in ' 

1 

iii 

234 

Incorrect for Kolhreng (239), q.v. 


... 1 III ! 

ii 

424 

Another name for Klioiriio (188) . 

1 240 

1 

750 2,855 III 1 

1 ; 

iii 

3, 181, 244, 294 
tL.}. 

An Old Knki langnage of the Knki-Chin Group of 
the A'lsani-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam), 
The Survey figures are admittedly a rough guess. 

! 321 

3,827 ... IV 


577, 594 

A dialect of Telngu (319) spoken by Koines and other 
tribes in the C. P. 


Kon or Kiin 


Kotula, Kondiuloraj 
Kondakapa, KutCi, or 
Dora. 

Koiiga or Kongadi 


An nncla-ised Iprobahly Knki-Cliiii' langnage reported 
in tlie Bnrma Liiigni^tic Survey as spoken by 250 
peojde in North Arakan. 

A form of Kni (508), reported in the 1891 Madras 
Censns Ileport, p. 190. 

The Kanarese name for any Dravidian language not 
locally nnderstood igenerally Tamil i,2S5) ). 


Koiigon 

1 

... 


... 

in 

Konkan .Standard , 

457 

2,350,817 

1 

I ••• ' 

1 

VII 

Konkaui I'li 

494 

1 

1,565,391 i 

1 

, 406,808 

1 

i 

VII 

1 

Konkan!, Standard 

495 

683,650 



KonkanI (2} 

691 

232,613 

i 

IX 

Konkani Musalmans, 

Dialect of. 

... 

... 

1 

i 

1 

VII 


Konni 


ii 331 


A name sometimes nsed for Angwankn (173). 


' 61, 65 


(Gr.l 


A dialect of Marathi iToo), spoken in the north of tlie 
Konkan. 


1,163,167 IGiO, 

188 (as s]ioken 
by Sarasvat 
Brahmaps in 
Karwari, 218, 
392 (L.). 


A dialect of Marathi ' looi, spoken in the sontli of the 
Konkan. It is also called Gomantaki or Goanese. 
Tlie Survey figures include speakers of the dialect in 
Portuguese India. 


iii 0, 108, 130 
.. 82 


A dialect of Bliili (677), spoken in Navsari of Baroda, 
Surat, Surgana, Nasik, and Khandesh (Bombay), 

A form of the Koli Sub-Dialect (459} of the Konkan 
Standard Dialect (157} of Marathi (455). 

See Kunni. 


Konjak 


Koopooee 
Kora . 

Kora . 

Koracha 

Koraga , , 

Kora-ku 

Korama 

Kdra-mndi Thar . 
Koraiiti 


Korivva 


Kdrchari 

Korchi 

Korku 

Kor-ku 

Kdro Pars! 

Kortha 

KorvT 


I 


I 

j 



287 55,116 



I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

i 


III 1 

ii 416 

IV 

... ' 318 

IV 

1 

... 107 

1 

IV ! 

318 


IV 

: ... 147 

i 

IV 

! ... 107 

IV 

' ... 135 

1 

IV 

1 

i ... ' 209,318 

XI 

i ... 1 

IV 

j ... 318 

IV 

.318 

IV 

.. 1 143 

IV 

... , 167 

V 

ii ' 146, 117 

IV 

... ! 318, 646 1 

1 


A nane used in the 1921 Assam Censns Report for the 
Naga languages spoken in the Konyak territory of 
the Nasta Hills. It includes Tamlu (174'1 and 
Tableiig il73). 

.Aiiothcr name for Kahui or Kapni 187;. 

Anntlier name for Korava i2&7l. 

Another spelling of Koda (19,. 

Another name for Korava ,287}. 

A secret Dravidian langnage of Madras. Probably a 
dialect of Tnlu i302}. 

Another name for Korwa (25}. Also spelt Kodaku. 
Another name for Korava , 287} . 

.Another name for Koda (19i. 

Another name for the Brijil form (24} of A.suri (22). 
A dialect of Kherwarl ii4i. 

A dialect of Tamil (2S5,i, spoken by Koravas, a vag- 
rant trilie of Madras. The Survey figures include 
those for Aerukala (288} which is probably the same 
lan;'uagG. 

Anotlmr name for Korava i2S7}. 

Ditto. 

-Am.the. spelling of Kurku (26}, j.r. 

Anotiicr name Rjr Korwa (25). 

Another name for Kurku (26). 

A form of Kastom Magahi (518). 

Another name for Korava (2871. 
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Number of Speakers 

1 Where dealt with is the 

1 Lisouistic Surtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

1 

According 

1 to the 

1 Linguistic 
! Survey. 

! 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

j Volume. 

Part. 

1 

j Page. 

1 

i 


Remarks. 

Konva 

25 

1 ■■ ■ ■ 

20,227 

21,6.55 

! iv 

! 

i 

' 21 . 28, 

, 211 ^L.). 

147, 

1 

( A dialect of Khenvarl '14), spoken in Chota Nagpur 
j (Lihar and Ori-sa), and South Midnapur tBengal). 

; 

Korwii 

• •• 



1 IV 

j 

j 

' 410 


A naino -.ometiine.: wrongly given to Knrntt i,3l>5). 

Kor'vfirl 




IV 

... 

, 148 


Another name for Korwa i25j. 





! VI 

i 

1 ... 

‘ 116 

1 



Ko>ali 

• • • 



VI 

... 

i 

; 9 


Another name for Awadhi ;558j . 

Kosliir" 

i 


... 

VIII 

ii 

233 


Anotlier name for Kashmiri i.399). 

Kiisliti I'l) . 

482 

2,900 

... 

, VII 

... 

218, 244, 

, 291. 

218, 

A form of the Berar Dialect i47th of Marathi (455L 
It is sptA'en by the Kusbtis, or weavers, of Berar. 

Kosiit! d) . 

i 629 

11,692 

... 

IX 


S 8 , 547, 550, 560, 
o64. 

A form of the Bundeli Dialect \610) of Western 
Hindi i5Sl;, spukon by Koshtis in the C, P. 

Kota .... 

304 

1,201 

1,192 

IV 

... 

286 


A Dravidian langcage, spoken in the Nilgiri Hillfl 
(Madrasj. 

Kotall 

692 

40,iXK) 


IX 

i 

... 

Ill 

6 , lOS, 168 


A dialect of Bhili ' J77) •'t)okeu in the S&tpuras of 
Khandosh ' Bombay) . 

Kotang: 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ill 

59 


A form of Tbf.do <207). 

Kotgarlii 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 


Incorrect spelling of Kotgnru, 7 . 11 . 

Kotgnru 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

648 


-Inotlier name for 85dr)clii (830). 

Kotil, Kotill 

... 


... 

... 

... 



Anotlier 'polling of Kotali (692), J.r. 

Kotiva . p 

... 


... 


... 

... 


A Madra.i caste-iiarao, used as a synonym for Oriya 
i502.. 

Kotkliai 




IX 

iv 

593 


A form of Simla .Siniji iS24). 

Kotil 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


.\notlier name for Konda, q.)\, i.e., Ktii (308'', spoken 
in Vizatrapatam tJIadra') by Kotuvandln, wlio are 
lierc a tribe of Kondadora<. 

KoUall 

1 


... 

... 


... 



Eopoitcd in the 1921 Bombay CcH'^us Report as a 
Bhil dialect spoken iu the Eadern parts of the Surat 
DLtrnt and Agency. Also called Vitillma or Vitolia. 
Cf. KotalT. 

Koya 

... 



IV 


541 


Another name for Koi <316''. 

Kshati-i 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


A name ti'Od for Hindostaiii '3S2i in Madras, where 
the so-called Kshatriyas speak that language. 

Kachbindhi 

861 



XI 


2, 119 


A Gipsy language, spoken in Bahraich -U. P.). 

Knclin 

i 

1 

•• 


III 

ii 

68 


Another name for the Atong dialect il37) of Garo 
(134,<. 

Kndali . . . j 

496 

i 

1 

90,000 

... 

VII 

... 

61, 163, 194 

1 

The form of Manithi < 155' n<ed by all Hindus, except 
Bruhimui'S, of the couiitrs between Goa and Kajapur 
iu Katnaariri tBombav). It is also called Malvani 
iVIT, 194). 

Kadi 

1 



... 

... 

... 


Said to be a form of Ba-ni 1,127). Not identifietL 

Kudiya . 

- 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Another name for Kodagu 1,301). 

Kndo 

' 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

Another name for Kadu t281). Probably only a mis- 
spelling. 

Kndnbi 

1 

... 




... 


The same as Kohkani i49I). A Madras caste-name. 

Kai, Kandhi, or Khond 

SOS 

i 

318,592 

483,668 

IV 

... 

286, 457, 
(L.). 

648 

A Dravidian language of the Intermediate Group. 
Spoken iu Orissa (Khondmals, Angnl, Patna, and 
Kalahaudi) and Madras iGumsar ;ind Vizagapatam). 
The Survey figures do not include the speakers in 
Madras, as the Survey did not extend to that Presi- 
dency. 

Knki-Chin liroup 

; 

567,625 

796,314 

III 

III 

i 

iii 

2 

i, 8 , 15 


A group of the A'sam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- 
Bnrman languages. Many of the language, of this 
group are spoken only iu Burma, which was not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. 

Kcki-Iangaages . 


... 

... 

III 

iii 

2 



Knki, Kew . 

... 

... 


III 

iii 

2 


See New Kuki. 

Knki, Old • 

... 

... 

»»• 

III 

iii 

2 


Ste Old Kuki. 

Kni! .... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Kenorted in the 1891 C. P. Census Repott as a form of 
ctriva (,502). Not identified. 

Knlraiig . . 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

343 


Another name for Burge n')i (292). 
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r 

XrilBEI! OF 

Speakebs. 

IVhebe beait 
LirronsTic 

WITH IX THE 
iSVRVEl'. 

Lantfaa:;^8 or Dialect. | 

1 

! 

1 

Number in 

Classified According 
List. ' to the _ 
Lingnist’C 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Censn^ of 
1921. 

, 

Volume. 

’ " ' . 1 

1h 1 

04 

Kf-Marks. 

1 

Page. 

t 

Knln Group 

832 81,631 

126,793 

IX 

iv , 

374,669 A Group of dialects of IVe»ti'rn Pahari (814), spoken 

in KuUi (Paujab). The Census figures include also 

1 the speakers of tlie Satlaj Group (829). 

Kuluhi 

... 

... 

; IX . 

ir 

669 j Another name for Knlui (833). 

Knloi 

833 51,080 

[ 


I IX ; 

i j 

iv 

374, 669, 670 ' A language of the Knlu Group of dialects (832i of 
(Or.), 705 (L.;. | Western Pahavi (811'. It is spoken in Knlu 
i (Paujab). 

Kulung 

1 101 


1 ni| 

i ' 

343 (Voc.l, 366 : A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in tiie upper valleys 
of Nepal. 

Knluvarn . 

... 


1 IV 


318 j Another name for Kcrava (287). 

Knlvadi 



t ^ 

; ''I- ' 

' 


50 ( A corrupt form of Standard Marathi (4561, spoken by 

Ku . obis in Dharwar (Bombay). 

Kumatv i . 

I 7P6 37,696 

1 i 


: IX 

1 

iv 

109,224 |A form of the Kmimnni dialect (785) of Central 

Paharl (781), spoken in Almora (U. P.V 

Knmauni 

i 785 i 436,788 

1 


: 

iv 

1, 103, 112 A dialect of Central P.ihiri (781j spoken in Almora 

(Gr.), 253 , and Nalni Tal Districts (U. P. >. 


; i 

1 

I 


1 

i 


( K u m a n n I- i 

English Voc.), 

367 (English- 1 


Knin’bar 


Kumhhur Sub-Dialects, 

G30 

4,980 

1 IX 1 

j , 88, 54/ , 5o0, 

Kumhhari J; . : 


I 

1 

; 5C4, 565. 

Kumbhrirl(2; . .1 

483 

4,500 

1 VII 

... 218, 248, 295 


1 IX 

i 565 

Knmbharl (3) . . 1 

570 

80 

j VI 

19, 174, 180 


Knmhari 
Knii\i 
Knn . 


Kun'Ij.Xu 


4S4 


110,150 


Knn'bSa or Kan^bi ',l,'i . 
Kaij*bi (3) 


ni 

III 


MI 


ii) 


(Voc.),35i (L.).' 

I 

... j A Coorg name for Kanarese i,29l>)- 

I 

547, 550, ! A corrupt form of the Bnndeli Dialect fClO) of 
j We>tern Hiiiili (581) spoken by Knnibiiai’S in 
I Chliinthvara (C. P.) and Buldana (Berar). 

A corrupt form of the Berar Dialect (170) of Maratlii 
(155) .-poken by Knmbhars in Akola (Berar). 

A corrupt form of the Baghell Dialect (559) of 
Eastern Hindi (557) spukon by Kumbhars in Blian- 
(lara (C. P.). 

Another spelling of Knmbharl, y.r. 

Another name for Khami (257). 

A language spmken in Arakan, if the word is a 
language-name, and not that of a tribe. It is 
referred to, but not descriljed, in this 8ur\ey. It 
I is mentioned in the Burma Linguistic Survey under 
I the name ol ‘ Kon,’ j. v. 

! 

I A form of the Central Province? Dialect (170) of 
Marathi i45,5,i. It is a ca.ste-dialeet of the Knu''bis 
of Chanda iC. P.,i, and is identical with Kolili, gr.v. 
It is simply a corrupt Mariithi. 


347 

329 


218, 298 


Knndri (1) . 

Kuudrl (2) . 
Kunhawt 

K ncjutl 

Kunloi 

Knnlong 

Kunni or Kouui . 
Kunsalan 

Knpni 


709 

400,000 

j 

IX 

iii 203, 321, 237 ; 

■ iL-)- i 

A dialect of Khandcs'I >707;, spoken bv Knn*bls of 
Khaiidedi (Bomb.iy > . 

461 

368,000 

*• i 

! 

! 

VII 

... jl, 61, 62, 81 ! 

: 1 

A variety of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455) spoken by Kun'bls in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is merely the ordinary Konkan 
Standard witl. local variations. 




VII 

i 

1 

... 222, 233, 235, 

; 393. 

j In Berar (Akola and Buldana) this name is used for 
i the Varha(Ii Dialect (477; of Marathi when used by 
j the uneslacatod. 

( 


... 

I " 

... . 152 

1 A form of the Jufar Sub-Dialect (SC-j' of Baghell 
' (559) sj)oken in Banda (C. P. 1 . 

617 

11,000 


1 

! IX . 

i 

i 87, 437, 479, 527 

1 A form of Bundcli (ClOt spoken in Ilamirpnr (D. P.). 

... 


... 

f 


i 

1 Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
j Palaung >'4) .spok(-m by 1,148 people in the Northern 

1 Shan States. 




VIII 

ii 551 

' A name for Barnshaski (850 which is asG<l in Var- 
k.ind. 


I A furm of Palauug (4), j.r. 

I A form of Taungthn (36), g.r. 

^ Another name for Karcnbvn (33), q.r. 

j Eeported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
I of Palaung I’ll spoken by 10 people in the Mono 
‘ Long Xortliern S nan State. 

1 

' Ii correct spelling of Kabai oi Kapwl (187), rj.v. 
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[NrMBEB OP bPEAKEBS. 

Wheee be alt with in the 
Linguistic Subtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Parc. 

Page. 

Bemabks. 

Karamwiiri 

... 





1 

1 

Another spelling of K^rum^var1. See Kurnmba (299). 

‘Kurarifi 



... 

... 

... 


Another iiaia J for Siripuria (541) . Tlie name of a tribe 
that speaks the dialect. 

Kurku 

•26 

111,684 

120,893 

IV 

- 

21,167,242 (L.) 

A Mundfi language spoken in the Satpnra erndMahadeo 
Hills fC. P. and Berar). 

’KunnaUT^^^’ 



... 

V 

ii 

1 

1 

j 

146, 147, 327 
(L.). 

A form of Eastern Magahi (5i8,i spoken by Knruils of 
Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and below the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau as far south as Morbhanj (Bihar and Orissa*. 

Knrmi Blinmi.i 



... 

IV 


94 

A form of Bhmni] (17) spoken in the Chota Nagjmr 
State of Bonai (Bihar and Orissa). 

Kuro 






... 

Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census lieport as a 
form of Kachchhi (451). Not identified. 

Kurrn 



... 

IV 


318 

Another name for Korava (287). 

Knrnkh or Orao . 

305 

303,980 

865,722 

IV 

... 

286, 406, 647 
(L.). 

A Dravidian language of the Intermediate Group, 
spoken in Chota Nagpur (Bihar and Orissa) and to 
the sonth. 

Kurtimali or Kurmall 




V 

\ ii 

1 

1 

31, 140, 146, 

172. 

A form of Eastern Magahi (518). See Kurmall Thar. 
The name is pronounced Kurumali in Morbhanj. 

Knrnmttt or Karnmvari 

299 

10,399 


IV 

XI 

1 ••• 

1 

I 

1 

363, 396 

T 

A dialect of Kanarese (296). It is spoken by the 
Kurnmwars, a wild pastoral tribe of Chanda (C. P.). 
Its proper home is the Nilgiris (Madras), to which 
the operations of the Survey did not extend. 

Kusik 

... 


... I 

... 



See Miinde Knsik. 

Kasunda 

108 


... 

Ill 


399, 403 

i 

.A.n Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burmau 
language, spoken in tlie Nepal Himalaya. 

Knswar 



1 

IX 

iv 

1 19, 83 (L.) ; 

' i 

A corrupt form of Khas-kura, Eastern Pahafi, or 
Naip'ili (781) spoken in Nepal. .41so spelt Kaswar. 

Knthari 

* 

... 

3,789 

... > 

IX 

iv 

495 

i 

A nauie given to the Baglniti (820) spoken in Kuthar 
State (Panjab). 

Katliari-Bagliati . 


1,069 


IX 

iv 

495 ; 

' 

\ name given to tlie Baghati (820) spoken in Bija 
State I'Panjab). 

Kutni 


... 

* 




The name of a Gipsy dialect reported from Mysore. 

Kwabring Klang . 

... 


... 

... 

.«« 

1 

A dialect of Lai i219) reported in the Burma 
Lingnistic Survey as spoken in the Chin Hills. 
The number of speakers is theie not stated. 

Kwaiigli 

223a 

... 

3,604 

... 



A dialect of Lai (219) reported in the Burma 
liingnistic Survey as spoken in the Chin Hills. 
The number of speakers is the'e not stated. 

liwanbai 


... 

... 



... 

A form of Palaung i4i reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 6,029 people iii the 
Northern Slmn States. 

Kweldiin, E, or Ml Err 

1 


2,458 

... 

... 


A dialect of Lai (219) reported in the Burma Lingnis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 4,000 people in the Cliin 
Hills and also leported in (he AU- India Census 
Report in place of Haka (220), q.v. 

Kwe Myi 

... 


... 


... 

... 

The same as Khami (257), q.v. 

Kwesbin 

... 



Ill 

iii 

107 

A form of Shuukla (216). Of. Huaingo, 

tCwi or Lahti S‘i 

277 ; 


S,67C 

i 

Illj 

1 

1 

, 

ill 

383 

A language of the Lolo-M<>s*o Group of tlie Tibeto- 
Bnrman languages. Kwi is the Wa name of the 
langnasre. In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is 
reported to be spoken by 2,500 people in the Southern 
Shan State?. 

Kwin-pang . 


... 

.«« 

... 



See Tang'ir. 

Kwoirens or LIyang . ^ 

1 

1 

107 

I 

. 5,000 


Ill 

ii 

193, 431, 462, 

480 (L.). 

A Nagil-Kuki language of the Nfiga Group of the 
Assam- Burmese Ih*aneh of the Tibeto-Burmau ian- 
STuages. It is spoken in Manipur State (A.<.sam). 
The Survey figures are admittedly a rough estimate. 

ivy au or Cbaw . . ! 

241 


351 

ni , 

i 

i 

iii 

3,181, 254 

! 

An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chin (iroup of the 
Assam -Bnrme.e Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lau- 
gna«re^. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
it is spoken in North Arakaii. The correct spelling of 
the name is probably ‘Kyaw.* 

Kyaw 


... 


... I 

... 

... 

See Kyan. 

Kvo or Ivyoutsti . • 

j 

... 


HI 

ii 

265, 234 

A name sometimes givea to Lhota (169). 

Xa or Laws 

i 

1 

i 

j 


... 

... . 

... 

... 

Another name for Wa (5), reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey. 


TOT,. I, TiHT I 
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iNtrilBEB or SpEAEEKsJ 


WhEBE DEAIT WITH I>' THE 

Lisguistic Surtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According • 

to the ' , 

\ oiume. 

Census ot 

1921, 1 

1 

1 

. 1 

1 i 

1 l^art. 1 Page. 

: ! 

i ! 

j 

KEilABKS. 

Labanu or Labaiii 



. IX 

; 

iii ^ 255 

Another name for Banjari or Labhani (771). 

Labanki 



IX 

; 

j 

iii ; 255, 297 

i 

1 

Another name for Banjari or Labhani (771), used in 
the Panjab. 


Latbai . . . | 

Labein , , , I 

Labbani . . . | 

LabhinI, of Panjab j 
and Gujarat. | 


Laccadive 

Lad 
Lada . 

Ladakh! 

Ladar (? Ladar) 

Ladhadt 
Lad! . 

La^iiari 

LaslimaQi , 

Lahani 


Laharaug , , 

Lahnda or Western 
Panjabi. 


Lahnda, North-Eastern 
Dialects. 


Lahnda, North- Western 
Dialects. 


772 


23,733 


329 

863 


2,122 


I 


500 


i 


415 


436 


433 


Lahnda, .Standard Dialect 416, 417 

i 
i 

i ahnda-Panjabi . 

Lahori 
La Hpai 
Lahsa Shau 
La Hta 
LaLu 

Labnll . , 

Lahull of Ciiamba 
Lahu '&i . 

• • . .1 319 


7,092,781 

1,752,755 

881,425 

1,507,827 


5,652,264 


24,550 ' 43,731 


IX 

IX 


III 


IV 

XI 


VIII 


VIII 


viir 


VIII 


VIII 


III 


III 

III 


iii ; 255 

iii ; 259, 297 (Pan- 
jab), 309 (Gnja. 
rati, 317 (L.). 


A Madras caste-name, used as a synonym for Tamil 
(285). • ■ 

The same as Yabein, q.v. 

Another name for Ilanjari (771). 

One of the dialects of Banjari (771), q.v. 


A form of Malay alam (293). 
the Laccadives. 


It is the language of 


51 


473, 637 
1 ' 

2, 5, 47 


ii 2, 89 


1, 233 


239, 242, 431 
(Compared witli 
N.-W. Dialect), 
532 (L.). 

239, 241, 431 

(Compared with 
N.-E. Dialects), 
541. 


Another name for Ladi (863). 

A Madras name for Banjari or Labhani (771). 

See Bbotia of Ladakh. 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census- 
Eeport as spoken in Bijapnr and Kanara. The wonl 
may be merely the Kanarese plural of Lad. 

A Semi-Dravidian Hybrid spoken in Berar. 

A Gipsy language reported from Berar. It is also 
called Lad. 

A name given to the Balochi (361) spoken by Lagbaris 
and northern tribes of the lower Derajit and adlacent 
hills. 

Another name for Pasbai or DehganI (385). 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Beport as spoken in Khandesh and tlie Panel) Mahals. 
Not since identifieil, 't a corruption of •' Labhani,’ 

Anoth_er_ naiiie for Kanam, q.v. Possibly the same as 
Loliorong (93) . 

A language of tlie North-Western Group of the Outer 
indo- Aryan languages, spoken in the Western Paniab 
and the Nortli-W est Frontier Province. The Ceiisns 
figures are too low. 


233, 272, 412 The pui-est foi 


(L.). 


I-IU of the Standard is that of Shahpur 

Li I OT Xi’hrs'.li f-l.n 1 D . * . 


1 

iii I' So 


111 

iii 


ll7^' which the number of speakership 

Paujabi-Lahnda. 

A name given to the Panjabi (632) of Lahore. 

See La Phai, 

See Las'a Shan. 

>er La Tha. 

A rame cf (274', 7. r., reported in the Burma 

SI I'""'®-'' "I"*®" by 18,349 people in the 

K lan (tLieti_\ the Soiitliern Slian) States This is 
, the name used by the people themselves. 

I See Bliotia of Lahul t62), 

' See Cltamba Laliuli. 

' Auotlter name for Kwi (277;. 

'ii- ^'“ki-Chin Group of the 

107, 115, 160 gu^s Intt : Enr™ T • Tibeto-Buru.au Ian- 

vLO. , as spoken L 45 “‘^^ic Survey, it is reported 

Census “ *’‘® Chin Hilis. The 

census hgures are incomplete. Tiie hB-nn*. of the 

BQrn°a’*^’‘^TheT' f speakers in 

, La™!; HiS'I-Ben^" - the 


383 
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NriiBEs OF Speakers. 

AVhebe dealt with iv the 
L iyeriSTic SrEVET. 


Language or Dialect. 

Nnmbor in 
Classified 
List. 

According i 
to the i 
Linguistic 
Survey, j 

According 
to tbe 
Censns of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Pait. 

’ 

Page. 1 

Remakes. 

Laiyo or Laizan . 

223a 

1 

... 

9.277 

... 


, 

A dialect of Lai (SIO), spoken in the Chin Hills. 

Lakan 


... 

... j 


... 

... 

A form of Karenni (40), g.r. 

Laklier, Mara, or Tlongsai 

22a 

1,100 

6 , 

Ill 

iii 

3, 107, 126 

A dialect of Lai *219), spoken in the Lushai Hills 
t'AssaniE The tribe speaking it is called Lakher by 
the Ln-sliais, and Zao by the Chins. 

Laku .... 

... 

, 

i 

... 

... 


Keported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Bwe '32^ spoken in the Southern Shan States. 

Lallaing 


*** 

i 


... 

... 


An unclassed language reporteil in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey to he a form of Shandu spoken hy 720 people 
in North Arakan. Shandu is another name for 
Chin. 

Lalnng 

130 

40,160 

10,383 

Ill 

ii 

2, 4, 49, 132 (L.) , 

A language of the Bodo Group of the Assam-Burmese 
Branch of tlie Tiheto-Burman languages. It is spoken 
in the Assam Valley. 

Lama . • • • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

72 

Another name for Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58). 

Lamanl 

... 

** 

... 

IX 

iii 

255, 272 

Another name for Ban jari or Labhani (771), used in 
Na^ik and Belganm (Bombay). 

LambadI • . • 

. . 

i 

... 


IX 

iii 

255 

Anotlier name for tbe same, used in Sontbern India. 

Lambani 

! 

... 

... 

IX 

iii 

255 

Anotlier name for tlie same. 

Lambichbong 

94 

: 


III 

. 

* 

342 (Vocab.), 355 

A Kiiambu -87) dialect spoken in tbe npper valleys of 
Nepal. 

!Lamet . • 

i 

1 

1 


... 



A Mon-Kbmer language reported in tbe Rurma Lin- 
gnistic Survey as spoken by 231 people in the Keng- 
tiiDg Southern Slian State, Cf. Linguistic Survey 
of India, Vol. II, p. 1, where tbe name is spelt 
Le-met. 

LangkhM 

205a 

1 


... 

... 



A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Pntao. 

Langkhe 

- 

t 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Baiiiogi (227). 

Langrong . 

236 

j 0,266 

1 


in 

iii 

3,181, 207, 292 
(L.). 

An Old Knki language of tbe Knki-Cbin Group of tbe 
Assam-Runnese Bvancb of tbe Tibeto-Bunnan lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Cacbar fAssam) and Hill 
Tippera State. 

Langtame . 


i 

... 


... 


The Empeo (183) name for Knkis generally. 

Laiigtung . 

209 

5,500 

i 

... 

... 

iii 

! 61 

A dialect of Thiido (,207^, sjioken in the Xaga Hills 
(AssamL 

Lanput.i 

1 

; 

- 

.. 


1 

A form of Ahlrwatl (759) spoken in the Nabha State 

iPanjah). 

lianten 


... 

••• 

ni 

iii 

. 3St 

A form of Yao '42). 

Lao . . • ■ 

44 

... 

3,S51 

i 

... 

»• . 

... 

A foreign member of the Tai Gronp of the Siamoso- 
Cliiiiese Sub-Family. It is reported in the Burma 
Lingtii-tie Survey as spoken hy about 3,000 people 
in Salween and Ainher-t. 

La Fbai 


: 

! 

1 

i 


... 

1 

A dialect of Kachin >203^ reported In the Burma 
Linguistic Survey (where it is '•pelt La Hpai) as spoken 
hy ISO people In the Northern Slmn States, r the 
same as Lepai. It is really a tribal name. 

Lfifi . . ■ • 

450 

40,000 

1 

vni 

i 

9, 10, 169, 215 
■ L.). 

A dialect of Simlhi (145i spoken in Lower Sind. 

Laria 



1 

i 

VI 

; 

24 

Another name for ChhattLgarhl ''572). Tlii.s is the 
name u-ed by the Ori\ a-']ieaking population to the 
ea^t. In Dhenkanal (-)rissa Triltutury State, the 
name is n^ed for tlie form of OriNd i502} spoken by 

L arias. 

Larkii Kol . • 

... 

... 

i 

IV 

... 

no 

Another name for Ho (20). 

Las Eela Snb-Dialect 

369 

145,790 


X 

... 

, 830, 331 

1 

A form of the Eastern Dialect *305> of Baluchi (301) 
spoken in La^ Bela iBaluchi^tan^. It is a mixed 
f(»nn of speech. The Survey figures include also 
tho-o f«)r Sind and Bahawalpur iPanjah). 

Las‘a ^han . 



••• 



1 

■Anotber name for Maingtba (2CC) . 

Lasiii . • • 

; 262 

1 


j 16,570 

1 

1 

in 

in 

ii 

j 

502 

382 

Classed iu the Censns of 1911 as a Kacliin '’203} liybnd, 
Keported in the Burma Liiignistic Sniney as spoken 
by 23 3CS people iiiMyitkvina and Northern Shan 
States. For the correct classiticiition, see Kacliin- 
Burma HNbrids. 

Liibl . « . • 

‘ 449 

1 

1 

42,613 

... 

vni 

i i 

9, 10, 158, 211 
; \L.). 

j 

A dialect of Sindh! i'445L spoke”, in Las Bela (Balu- 
chistan). 


3 s -2 
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Language or Dialect. 


La Tha 

Lathawng 

Lautkaw 

Lauklan 

Lauklang 

Lauklon 

Laukmnn 

Laungr^aw 

Lavani 

4 

La\\a 
Law’lie 
Lawi . 
LaT>laiv 

Lawngwaw 

Lawt'u 
Ledn . 

Leli Dialect 
Lem . 


Le-met 

Leiigreiig 

Leotknli-i-wir 

Lejiai 

Lejiclia 

Lbari 

Lhuke , 
Lliuta or Tsontsii 

Li<Iang or Lij)pa . 
Lihsaw or Yawvin 

Liinbii 

Lippa 

Lien 


Liyang 

Lobhanu 


NT7MBEE OF SPEAKERS. 


Where dealt with iif the 
L iseriSTic Survey. 


Number in I 
Classified j 
List. 1 


According 
to tbe to the 
Linguistic Census of 
Survey. 1921. 


According | | 

Volume. Part. 


2594 

2594 


85 


275 


ICO ] 23,000 


24,045 


III 


501 


III j 

I 


383 


13,152 i 111 1 iii 383 


III 


Eeaiarks. 


A form of Zayein (41), In Burma spelt La Hta. 

A Kacliin (203) Tribe. 

Bejiorted in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form, 
of the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 178 
jieople in Mong Long Northern Shan State. 

Eejmrted in tlie some as anotlier form of tbe same Pale, 
spoken by 602 people in the same State. 

Eeported in the same as another form of the some Pale, 
spoken by 466 peojile in the same State. 

Eeported in the same as another form of the same Pale, 
spoken by 719 people in the same State. 

Eeported in the same as another form of the same Pale, 
spoken by 40 people in the same State. 

A dialect of llarn (263) spoken in Myitkyina 
(Burma). 

Another form of the name Labhani, i.e. Banjari 
(771). 

Another name for \Va (5). q.v. 

A Chinese name for Kwi (277). 

A form of Yinbaw (3ii), q.v. 

Another sjielliiig ot Lolo, q.v. 


Eeportetl in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as an alter- 
native name for Maru (26.i), used in Alyitkyina. 


3,043 . 

... 1 

1 

• ■ • 1 

... 

A Knki-Chin language spoken in the Chin Hills. 

2,011 1 

1 

... , 

... 

A Kuki-Chin language sjiokeu in Kyaukpya and 
Akyab. 

• ** 

III ' 

i 

52 

A form of Eliotia of Ladakh 161). 

782 i 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

' 



An ^ nnclassed langimge, reported in the Bnrma 
Lingnistic Survey as probably a Wa (5) language, 
spoken by 8,170 people in the Kengtung Southern 
Shan State. In the 1921 Census Eeport it is classed 
as a I’alar.ng-Wa language. Cf. Tai-lem. 

I 

1 

... 



See Lamet. 

... 

Ill 

iii 

207 

Another name tor Langrong (2.36). 

... 

X . 

1 

... 

518 

Another name tor Yudgia i37S'. 

\ 

... j 

1 

III ! 

1 

ii 

500 

.A Kachin (203i tribe. Cf. La Pliai. 

j 

... 1 

III 1 

i 

233 

Anotlier name fur Eiui" (llSy. 

' 

XI 


2, 80 

Anotlier name for MMlnwale iSCC;. 


III ■ 

i 

129 

Anotlier name for Bhotia of Bhutan (69). 

18,412 , 

III ■ 

ii 

193, 265, 284. 
293 (L.). 

A Central Naga language of tlie Naga Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman Inn- 
guages. spoken in the Naga Hills (Assam). 

! 




.Said ti, he a dialect of Kanauri (77). Not mentioned 
III tills Survey. 

" : 

III 

in 

ii 

iii 

503 

382 

Described an a Kachin (203) Hybrid. It is really the 
•same as the Lis'aw or Lisa of the Burma Linguistic 
Survey. See Lisa. 

23,402 

i 

HI 

i 

178, 275, 283 

An Eastern Proiiominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Bnrman 
language, siioken in Darjiling, Sikkim, and Central 
rsepal. 


ii 193, 431, 462 

i 


Another name for Lidang, q.r. 

A form of Lisn 1275), q.v. 

A language of the Lolo-Mosm Group of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages. In the Burma Linguistic Survey 
n .s reported to be spoken by 19,326 people in 
Aorthern Bnrma Hill Districts and in the Shan 
States. Alternatne names are Lis'aw and Y^awciii. 

Another name for Kwoireng (197), q.v. 

Another name for Banjari or Labhani (77l) . 
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WhEEE DBABT with IK THE 
Likgttistic Subvbt. 


Langnage or Dialect. 

Number in j 
Classified 
List. j 

i 

1 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. ^ 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Kemaeks. 

Lobyali 

... 

... 1 




... 

Another name for Lolibyii i807), 

Lodhanti or Kathora 

613 

145,500 


IX 

* 

87, 423, 437, 

465. 

A form of the Buiidell Dialect i610j of Western Haidi 
(581), spoken in the Jalaun and Haniirpur Districts 
(U. P.,. 

Lodhi 

621 

18,600 


IX 

i 

88, 547, 548 

A foi*m of the Hnmleli Dialect i610) of We-'torc Hindi 
(581), spoken in Bhaiidara (C. P.)- 

Lddliiyd ki Boli . 


j 

i 


... 



Another name for Lodhanti <613). 

Lohana 




... 


... 

A name for Sindh! (445) used in Mailras. Properly a 
ca'ite-name. 

Lohbyii 

807 

9,748 i 


IX 

iv 

280, 325 

A form of the Garliwal! Dialect (804) of Central 
Pahari '784), spoken in Garhwal and Almora. 

Lolieirh 


1 


III 

iii 

383 

A Ciiinese name for Kwi (277). 

Lohorong 

93 


... 

III 

i 

342 (Vocab.), 352 

A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in Nepal. 

Lobtaw 





... 

... 

Another spelling of ‘ Lawton ’ (2596), q.v. 

Loi Lin 



... 




A. form of Palanng (J), reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey as spoken in the Rnby Mines 
District. 

Loilor.g 






... 

A form of Zayein (41), q.v. 

Lokaa 



... 

... 

... 

... 

The some as Lakan, q.v. 

Lolo . . • • 

273 

... 

769 

Ill 

ill 

383 

A Lolo-Mos‘o language spoken in Sze-cbwan and 
Yiinnan. A few speakers arc found in the Northern 
Shan States. 

Lolo-Moa'o Group 

... 


75,686 

III 

iii 

383 

A Group of Tibeto-Bnrnmii Iniignagos spoken in Burma 
and beyond the frontier, and not dealt with in this 
Survey. Particulars reported in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey will he found nndor the separate languages. 

Loiiari 

... 

... 





Keportetl in the 1891 Bombay Census Report a.s a 
form of MeraGii (455j spoken in Satara. Probably' 
the Marathi spoken by people cf the Lonfiri caste. 

LorT Cbini . 

... 

... 





Reported in the 1921 Baluchistan Census Report as 
the Gipsy slang argot (jf the Loris. 

Lii . * ■ • 

46 

... 

26,108 




A Tai language, rO])orte<l in the Bnnna Linguistic 
Survey as spoken by 17,331 peojile in the Southern 
Shan State of Kei>gtung. 

Lnillia 







Reported in the 1891 C. P. Cen-ns Report as a form 
of Oriya (502). Not identified. 

Ludliiyantl . 



... 

... 


... 

Another sjielling of Lixlhiinti i,613). 

Lnliupii or Lappa 



... 

Ill 

.. 

193, 451, 463 

A Dame sometimes giTen to Tiingkhul (198). 

Lu'i . • • ■ 

278 



HI 

iii 

43 

A groap of language^ reportetl to be s-pokeu in 
Maiiipni' 8tate <A«sam'. Too little is known ah<mt it 
to permit of it^ being definitely clai>sifietl. It contains 
three laugnages, — Aiulro '279). Seugniai i279), and 
Chairel t2SU}. Katin '281), spoken in Bnnna, is 
closely cimectod with the two first. The connexion 
of Chairel with the other two is \ory donbtfnl. 

Laniyaiig Kuki . • 

... 



III 

iii 

281 

Pi-ohablv tlie -ame as Hiroi-Lanitrring i248). 

Lnna^eliraw . 

... 


... 


... 


An unclassoil langnage reported in tlie Bnrma 
Lingnistic Snrvey a^. spoken by 500 people in the 
Diin Hills. 

Luin . . • • 

356 



X 


112 

A foViu of the Sonth-Wostern Dialect (348) of Pashto 
(33'^) spoken in BalnchistaJi. 

Lnppa 




III 

ii 

193, 431, 463 

Another form of the name ‘ Lnlifipa,’ q.v. 

Lnshci or Dnlien • 

1 

1 224 

40,539 

77,180 

III 

iii 

3, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocab.), 
107, 127, 160 
(L.). 

A Central Chin langnage of tlie Kuki-Cliin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Buruian 
languages, spoken in the Lnshai Hills and Cachar 
(Assam) . 

Lutkho-i-war 

... 

... 

... 

X 


518 

Incorrect for Leotknh-l-w5r, i.e. Yiidgia (378). 

liU-tze 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Another name for Nang (277a), q.v. 

Ijwekin 

... 

•• 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Palanng (4; roported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 91 people in the 
Mong Long Northern Shan State. 

Lyen-lyem . 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

ill 

109 

Another name for Zahao (218). 
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•XrllBEE or SpEAKEBS.i 


Whebe dealt ttith rs the 
LrserisTic Subtey. 


iX 

Language or Dialect. f 

i 

1 

umber in , 
Bassified i 
List. 1 

I 

according ^ 
to the 

jinghistic ( 
Survey, 1 

1 

According i 
to the I 
Vnsus of 1 
1921. 1 

} 

Volume. ' 

1 

i 

Part. 

Page. 

Lyonte . . • i 

i 

- 

j 

» 


i 


Lyng-ngam 

10 

1,850 j 
j 

! 

\ 

11 

1 

... 1 

4, 17, 38 (L.) 

Macliatia, or Manchari'i 

804 

30 1 

1 

1 

... 1 

XI 

i 


2,3 

Ma-ehi 

... 

! 

1 

III 

it 1 

73 

Madhesi 

527 

( 

l,'714,03G i 

1 

... 

T 

n 

42,44,300, 329 

(E.). 

Madrasi 


1 

1 

... , 

... 


... 

... 

Magadhi 


1 

... 

V 

ii 

30 

Magahi 

516 

6,504,817 1 

... 

V 

n 

5, 30, 123, 326 
(L.). 

Magahi, 'Eastern . • 

318 

313,864 j 

... 

V 

ii 

31, 140, 145 

Magahi, Standard 

517 

6,926,103 ' 

... 

1 

1 

ii 

31 

Magamsa 


i 

... j 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Mogar 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Mag“ri 

693 

44,500 , 

... 

: IX 

I 

ill 

6,31 

Magari 

... 

... 

... 

i ni 1 

i 

206 

MSgarl 

114 

16,979 

20,536 

1 

1 1 

1 

i 

177, 180, 206, 
254 (L.). 

Magha . < 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 - 

1 

... 

... 

Mflghi 

... 

... 


: 111 

iii 

379 

Maghia 



... 

1 


i - 

Mah'rl or Meharl . 

... 

... 

... 

' vn 

... 

! 331,350 

M-ahiiri or Dhedi . 

485 

j 19,000 

1 

1 

• •• 

^ vn 

... 

! 218, 248, 300 

Mahesri 

, 

! 




i 

i 

Miihili 

i 


... 

IV 


74 

Mahl 

j 501 






Mahlc or Mrdiili . 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

! 

1 

! 20,.568 . 

r 

I 

IV 


27, 29, 32, 7 
■ 240 (L.). 

j 

Maihtai 

1 

... 

i 


III 


20 


1 260 

\ 

339 

III 

j iii 3S2 

! 

1 

1 ; 

Mal-tai or Mi-t.i: . 



1 

1 

III 

iii 21 

Mrv'tariil or Matiai 

150 

j 1,000 

1 


in 

ii 102 

i 

Jlaithili 

1 .507 

10,263,357 

■■■ 

V 

1 

1 ii 5, 13, 54 

1 

Maitliili, Eastern 

510, 511 

1,302,300 

- 

■V 

ii 13,11,86 

i 

Maithili, Southern Stand 
artl. 

50S 

i 

2,300,000 j 

i 

A 

j 

ii i 13, 54, 79 

i 

V 

i 


Bejiakks. 


A dialect of Lai (219), reported in tho Bnrnm 
Lingnistie Snrrey as sjioVen in the Chin Hills. The 
nnuiber of speakers is not stated. It may he merely 
the name of a villaire. 

Adi aleet of Khasi (S), spoken in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam). 

A Gipsy lanp-nage spoken in the Paniah hy a tribe of 
fowlers from Sind. A mirtnre of Sindhi (445) ■and 
Panjabi ((532). 

1 

j Another name for the Achik or Standard Dialect (135) 

I of Garo (134). 


spoken in Cliamparan (Bihar). 

A name sometimes given to Tamil (285) . 

.A.nother name for JIagahi (516). 

A dialect of Bihari (506), spoken in South Bihar and 
Dforth Chota Xagpnr (Bihar and Orissa). 

Spoken in the east of the Magahi tract. 


A generic name used among the Bodos for the Xaga 
languages (154 ff.). 

Another name for Magari (114). 

A dialect of Bhili i677), spoken in Merwara. 

Another spelling of Ifagnri (114). 

A Xon-Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Bunnan 
language, the home of which is in Nepal. 

The Oriya (502) spoken by the Maglnis of the Orissa 
Tributary States. 

.Anotlier name for Arakanese (266). 

-Another (incorrect) spelling of Magahi (516). 

A form of HaPbi (490). 

A form of tlie Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Mar.itln (4551 spiiken by Mahars in Chanda and 
Chliindwara (C. P.). In tlie Bombay Presidonev 
these ))Co])le .peak a dialect called by the same name, 
hnt it is the onliiiary Konkan Stand'ani Mar.ithi (457) 
iVol. VII,],. 1.57). 

A form of M.irwlri 1 713) spoken in Chanda lO. P.) 
hy Maiicsri M.irwaris. 

.Another name for tho M.ihle form of 8ant.ili (15). 

A dialect of .Sinirhalese { 199', spoken in the Maidive 
I'laiids and Minicoy. It is not dealt with in the 
Survey. 

I ■ 

I A form of .Santdll (15), spoken in the Santal Pargonas, 

I Manbhnm, and Morhhanj (Bihar and Orissa), and 
j Birhhum (Bengal). 

1 

; The Assamese name forftl^lthei (206). 

Classerl in the Ceusns of 1911 as a Kachin-Bnrma 
Hybrid laninage, reported in the Burma Linguistic 
.Survey as sj.oken hy 2,781 j)eople in the Xo'i-tiiern 
Slian Stales. Tlie name is a Burmese corruption of 
Mungstt, tlie .‘^h.tn terra. For the correct classiHcatiou 
see Kacliln-Bnrma Hybrids. 

1 Tlio Dacca name for Meithei (206, 

I 

jAdbleot of Ihiblui (14S), spoken in the Garo Hills 
^ (.Assam) . 

-A dialect of Bihurl (,506). spoken in North and Last 
Bihar. 

Spoken in Central and Western Purnoa (Bihar and 
Orissa'. Tl.e .Survey speakers include 2,300 Tharus 
of the Nepal Tarai. 

8])nken in South Darhhanga, North Alonglivr, and tho 
Madhlimra ^^h-Divisio^ of Bha^alnur (Bihar and 
VvUra>), 
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Numbee or Speakees.; 

1 LinGCISTIC SrEVEY, 

; 

Langruage or Dialect. 

.N umber ir 
i Classified 
List. 

A.coording 
to the 
Linguistic 
j Survey. 

According 
to tbe 
Census of 
. 1921. 

1 i 

1 Volume. Part. 

i 

1 

1 Page. 

' Remabks. 

Maitbill, Standard 

i 

508 

1 

j 1,946,800 

... 

1 

V 

ii 

1 

1 

• 13, 54, 326 (L.) 

spoken in Nortb and Central Darbhanga (Bihar and 
Orissa;, and to the east. 

Maithili, Western 

514 

1 1,783,495 


V 

ii 

' 14,106 

1 

1 

spoken in Muzaffiarpur and East Champaran (Bibar 
and Orissa; . 

Maiwarbi . • 

... 

... 

... 


1 

j ... 

i 

j 

i 

i 

Reported in tbe 1891 Bombay Census Report as a Bbili 
language f677; spoken in Kbandesb. Xot since 

identified. 

MaiyS 

411 


... 

VIII 

ii 

1 

j 3, 507, 522, 531 

A dialect of Kohistani (407), spoken in tbe south of 
the Indus Kobistan. 

Majhi 

634 

! 2,807,628 

J 

J 

I 

... 

IX 

{ i 

609, 651, 806 

(L.). 

A form of tbe Standard Dialect (633) of Pauj.ibi 
(632), spoken in Lahore, Amritsar, and Gurdaspur 
(Pairabi. 

mljh-EnmaiyS . 

810 

j 33,011 


IX 

f 

i iv 

280, 332 

A form of tbe Garbwali Dialect (804) of Central 
Pabari i784i, 'poken in Garhwal and Almora (U. P.). 
It is a mixture of Garbwali and Knmauni (785), and 
is also calletl D6-sandhi. 

Makrani 

... 


... 

X 


329, 363, 376, 
434 (L.). 

Another name for Western Balocbi (362) . 

llakrani (Kechi) . 

363 

... 


X 

... 

385 

A form of Western Balocbi (362;, spoken in West 
Baluchistan. 

Makrani (Pan jgnri) 

364 

... 

... 

X 


385 

A form of Western Balocbi (362), spoken in West 
Balncbistan. 

Malabar 

... 


... 

... 



An old name for Tamil (285; and Malayalam (293) . 

Malai-halo . 

... 


#»• 

IX 

ii 

33 

A name used in sliekbawat for a speaker of Jaipur! (741) . 

Malani 

... 

... 

... 

III 

. 

442 

Another name for Kamisbl (76). 

Malar 

865 

2,309 

1 

XI 

... 

2, 5, 6, 153 

A Gii>s\ language spoken in Cbota Nagpur (Bibar and 
Oris,.a; . 

Malasar . . 

... 



... 



A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken by a forest tribe. 

Malay 

2 


3,610 

1 

1 




A language of tbe Malay Group of tbe Indo-Nesian 
Branch of tbe Austro-Nesian languages. Reported 
in tbe Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 3,559 
people, principally in Mergui. 

Malay Group 



5,561 ; 

1 

1 




A Group of tbe Indo-Nesian Branch of tbe Austro- 
Nesian Sub-Family of tbe Austric Family of lan- 
guages. Two languages of this Group are spoken in 
British India, cG. 8al6u (1) and Malay (2). 

Malayalani . 

203 

5,425,979 

7,497,638 

IV 

... 

286, 299, 348, 
647 (L.). 

A language of tbe Dravicla Group of tbe Dravidian 
language-, spoken in tbe south-west of tbo Madras 
Presideuc) . 

Malayalam, Standard . 

294 

5,423,392 


IV 

... 

286, 348 


Malayarnia . 


... 


IV 

... 

348 

.Anotl.er name foi Malayalam (293, . 

Malay ay ma 




IV 

... 

348 

Another name for Malayalam (293;. 

Malekudi 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 


The -ame as Tnlu (302). A Madras caste-name. 

Maler 


... j 


IV 

... 

446 

Another name for Malto (307). 

Malhar . ■ • I 

306 

1 

344 

IV 

... 

410 

spoken in Cbota Xagrpnr. Apparently a form of 
Knru^ (305;. 

Malbesti . . • j 


1 


III 

i 

430 

A local name for Kanauri (77;. 

Mali . . . • 

... 


— 

... 

... 


A Madras caste-name, used as a name for Oriya (502). 

Mai Pabafia 

i 

1 

536 

! 

27,008 


V 

IV i 

i 

19, 99 j 

446 

A form of tbe Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (329), 
-poken in tbe Sai tal Pargaiias (Bihar and Orissa). 
Tbe figures 12,801 gi\en on p. 99 of Vol. V, Pt. i of 
the 8urvey are wrong. 

Mrtlto or Maler . . i 

! 

307 

i 

12,801 

i 

1 

j 

1 

66,964 

IV , 

i 

1 

286, 446, 648 
(L.i, 

A language of ti.e In'.ermediate Group of tbe Dravi- 
diaii Famil\ , -poken ill the Santal Parganas (Bihar 
and Orissa). The figures for this language have also 
been erroneously given for Mai Paharia 1536; in 
Vol. V, Pt. i, p. 99, instead of the correct figures for 
that language. See tbe preceding. 

Malfapi . 

i 

i 

1 

j 

VII i 

1 

163 

A name given to tbe Konkani Dialect (494) of Mara- 
thi (455) spoken in Kntnagiri. Tbe same as Kudali 
(496). 

Malvi (? MaM) . . ; 

1 

... j 

i 



1 

j 

i 

Reported in the 189 L Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Giiiarali i652\ Probably tbe same as the next. 

Malvi » * • ' 

1 

760 ; 

1 

4,350,507 


IX 1 
! 

.. i 
“! 

3, 4, 52, 240 i 

I 

A dialect of Ra,ia-tbani i712) spoken in Central India 
and the adjoining Districts of tbe Central Provinces. 
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i 

|> 

'r MBEE OF SpEAKBES.j 

Whebe dealt with nr the 
L nrairiSTic SrsvEX. 


, Kninbor in 

Language or Dialect. Classified i 

' List. i 

1 i 

i 1 

According 
to tllO 
linguistic 
SurvOY. 

According ‘ 1 

to tlie 1 Volume, i 
Census of 1 

1921. ! 1 

_ i- 

Part. 

Page. 

Remaeks. 

Malvl, Mixed Snb-Dialects; 

764 

274,723 


IX 

ii 

52 28S Various hybrid forma of Malvi (760) sjioken in 

’ 1 Hoshangabad, Betul, Cbhindivara, and Chanda (C. P.). 

Malvi, of Hosliangabad , 

765 

126,523 


TX 

ii 

288, 289 

A nii.Ttnre of Malvi (760), Bnndeli (610;, and Nimadi 
(770), spoken in Hoshangabad (C. P.). 

Malvi, Standard or Abirl i 

I 

761 

3,872,328 

1 

IX 

ii 

53 (Gnim.l, 240, 
258, 263, 305 
(L.). 

The Surrey figures include those for Rangri i763). 

[ 

Mahvai, Jahgali, or Jatki 

641 

2,130,054 


IX 

i 

610, 709, 806 
(I,.). 

A form of the Standard Dialect (633) of Paiij.ibl (632) 
spoken in the South-Eastern Pan jab. 

MamtaiU . . . j 

1 



/ 

I 




Reported in the 1891 Bombay Censns Report as a foim 
of Gnjarati (652) spoken in Kliandesh. Not identi- 
fied. 

Mancharia . . . ■ 

i 

1 

1 



1 

... i 

i 

... 



A Gipsy language reported tp be spoken by a tribe of 
fowlers in Kapnrtbala (Pan jab), who are said to liave 
come from Sind. The same as Macharia (864), q.v. 

j 

llancliStI or Patoi , | 

72 

2,995 

1 

Ill 

i 

177, 438, 453, 
532 (L.). 

A Western Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman 
language, spoken in British Lahul. 

Mandeali 

■ ■ 1 

1 

I 

837 

150,000 

1 

... 1 

i 

IX 

iv 

374, 715, 721, 
759 (L.). 

One of the Mandi Group of Dialects (836) of Western 
Pahari (814) spoken in Mandi and Snkot States 
(Pan jab). The Survey figures include those for 
Cbbota Bangbali (838). 

MandeaK Palifiri or 
Mandl S'! raj i. 

839 

10,000 


IX 

IV 

715, 746, 759 
(L.). 

Another of the same Group of dialects, spoken in 
Mandi State (Panjab). 

Maude Kaoil; . . ^ 

... 


i 

III 

ii 

2,68 

A name for Garo (184) used by the Giiros themselves. 

Maiidi Grouji 

836 

212,184 

237,934 ' 

! 

IX 

iv 

715 

A Group of Dialects of Western Pahari (814), spoken 
in Mandi and Snket States (Pan jab). 

Mandl i^irajl . . ; 



) 

... 



Another name for MapdSali Pahiiri (839). 

Mandlatia or GSdwaiil . i 

1 

I 




VI 

... 

158 

A corrupt form of Bagheli (559) spoken in Mandla 
(C.P.). 

I 

Mr.ndokjjel Diale<'t . \ 

j 

358 


... 

X 

... 

112 

A form of the Sontli-Western Dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337), spoken in Baluchistan. 

Man I’amily . . ! 


... 

591 : 

; 

... 



A family of languages mainly spoken in Western 
China, and distinct alike from Mon-Klimer, Tai, and 
Tibeto-Bnrman. It includes Miao (43) in its various 
dialects and Yao (42). 

Manjmri 



} 

... i 


... 


Another spelling of Magari (114), q.v. 

Muneela . . 



1 

... 1 

VII 


153 

A mixture of Gujarati (052) and Marathi (455; 
spoken by Mfihgeliis of Thana (Bombay). 

Mangluti 





••• 


Another name for Malay iilam (293). 

Maiig T'am 







A form of Mo-s‘o, q.v. 

Maiiipnid 

2C6 

240.037 

' 342,645 

III 

ill 

20 

Another name for Meithei (206). 

Manjhi (l,i . 



1 

IX 

i 

651 

Incorrect for Miijhi (634), q.v. 

Macjhi (2j . 

120 


523 

III 

i 

178 

A Non-Pronominalized language of the Tibeto-Himala- 
yan Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman languages. Its 
classification is doubtful. It is spoken in Nepal. 

Maujbi 111 . 




IV 


80 

Another name for Santili (15). 

Maiijhi . 



... 

IV 


135 

Another name for Asuri (22). 

Mafijhi (3) . 



... 

IV 

... 

147 

Another name for Korwa (25) . 

Maiijh-Kmnaij a 






... 

Another spelling of Mfjh-KnmaiyS (810), j.r. 

Manloi 





,,, 


A form of Palaung (4), q.v. 

Man-Xawiig 





... 

1 

The same as Intha (268). q.v. 

Maiio 







A dialect of Karen ( 81 ) reported in the Burma Lin- 
gni,stic Survey to he spoken hv 2,465 neonle in 
Karenni. Cf. Maiio. ’ i m in 

Maco 




1 

... 

i 

i 

j 

i 

Reported in the Rnrma Linguistic Survov as a form of 
the Bwe Dialect (32; of Karen (31) ipoken in tlie 
Southern Slian States Tt is not certain that tliis U 
not realiv t}Le same as Mauo. 

Manpuu 


... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

i 

A form of Palaung (4), reportofl in tbe Burma 
Lingmstm b^nrvey to be spoken by 46 people in tbe 
Mong Long ^o^t}iern Lilian State. 

Mantham 



1 

1 

! - 
\ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

i 594 

1 

1 A form nf Telugu apokeu in C Uanoa i(,'. P, j. 
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WhEKI DEiLX WITH IN' THE 
NrMBEB OF SPEAKEM.| LlN&HISTIC ShEVET. 


! Number in 

Language or Dialect. ! Classified According 


List. 


llanton 

Man-Tong -Awn 

Man-Tong-Long 

Man Tun 

Manu-Manaw 

Manyak 

Alaoli 


Mao Nagii 
Maple or MappiU 

Mara 

Maralia 


to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


470 i 35,000 


According 
to the 
Census of i 

1021. I 


Volume. Part. 


Remabks. 


VII I 


III 


61, 64 


ii 193, 451 


lleported in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 170 
people in the Hsiiiaw Northern Shan State. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palanng (4) spoken by 4,008 
people in the South Hsenwi Northern Shan State. 

I Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
r the Pale Dialect of Palanng (4) spoken by 1,700 
j people in the South H'enwi Northern Slian State. 

Reported in the Burma Lingui-tic Survey as a form of 
Wa po.i spoken by 1,700 people in the Manglnn Fast 
Nortiiern Shan State. 

A form of Kareimi (10), q.v. 

A form of Tibetan (58 1 spoken in Eastern Tibet. 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (.455), spoken in the Maval, or country 
above tlie Sahyadri, between Poona and Thana 
(Bombay). Probably the same as GhSti (469) 
(.Vll, p. 64j. 

Another name for Sopvoma (194'. 

Tlie same as Malay ;ilam 1293', rs spoken by the 
Majipilas or Moplas. 

Anotlier name for Lakher ',223; . 

I Said to be a Bodo language (127ff.), but not reported 
for this Survov. 


Mariim . • • 

195 

2,500 

3,532 

III 

1 

ii 

19.3, 431, 
480 (L.). 

462, 

k Nagfi-Kuki language of the X'aga Gronp of tlie 
Assam-Burweso Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam) . 

Mai'an • • • 


... 

I 

... 1 

: 

' 

1 

III 

ii 

502 


A Kachiu (203) tribe found in Bliamo District 
(Burma'. The name is sumetimes used to indicate 
the dialect used by them and their neighhours. 

Mariirl 

508 

52,700 

1 

... 

1 

VI 

... 

19,174 


A form of tlie Bagln'li Dialect 'ooO; of Eastern Hindi 
(557), spoken in Mandla i,C. ?.). 

Marathi 

4oo 

18,011,948 

18,797,831 ^ 

VII 


1 


The Southern Langnage of the Outer Sub-Branch of 
the Indo-Aryan languages. It is spoken in the south 
of the Bombav Presideiicv, in Berar, and in the 
C. P. 

Marathi, Berar Dialect . 

... 

... 



... 



See Berar Dialect of Mariithi. 

Marathi, Central Provin- 
ces Dialect. 


... 

... 

... 

... 



See Central Provinces Dialect of Marathi. 

Marathi, Standard 

Dialect. 

456 

6,193,083 

... 

VII 


32, 34, 

393 (L.i. 

42ff., 

Also called Dakbini Marathi or Punekari (VII, 33i. 
Also Dcs'i Manitlii 'VII, 32). 

Marheti . • 

486 

... 

[ 

1 

I 

VII 


318, 301 


A local name for the Maratlii spoken in Balagbat 
(C. P.). The number of speakers is not known. 

Miiri 


... 


IV 

... 

473 


Another name tor Maria (317 ' , 

Maria 

317 

104,340 


IV 


472, 476, 528, 
529, 532, 539. 

A dialect of Gondi )313', spoken in Bastar St.ate 
(C. P.). 

Mariii or Muria 

... 

... 


VII 


331 


Said to be a form of Ilal-bi (490j, Probably the ^auie 
as Marla (317). 

Marijlii 



... 

' 

... 

... 


A Gipsy langnage reported in the 1891 PanJab Census 
Report. Not identified. 

Maring 

302 

1,500 

2,355 

III 

.. 

193, 431, 
481 (L.). 

472, 

A Niiga-Kuki lang-uage of the Niigii Group of the 
Assain-Bnrmese Braucb of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 

Matip , • • 


... 


in 

ii 

500 


A Kachiu (203) tribe. 

Martabanese . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


A form of Mon ',3) reported in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey to be spoken in Amherst. 

Mara • • • 

263 


20,577 

Ill 

III 

.ii 

ui 

502 

382 


Classed in the Census of 1911 as a Kachin-Burmu 
Hybrid, reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey 
to be spoken by 35,531 people in the Nortlern Burma 
Hill Districts and in the Northern Shan States. For 
the correct classification, see Kacbin-Burnia Hybrids. 

Marwa^I * • • 

713 

6,088,389 

1 

IX 

ii 

2, 4, 16, 20 

(Grammar). 

A dialect of Eajasth.Tiii (712) spoken in Morwar 
(Rajpntana) and the nfighbourhoo<i. 

Harwapi, Eastern. • 

715 

1,974,864 


IX 

ii 

16, 70 
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NrltBEE or SPEAKEE3. 

! WHEKE beam 'WITH IN IHE 
' LCiGUISTIC SCEVEY. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey, 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

|Volnnie, 

1 

[ 

i 

i Part. 

i 

Page. 

Eejiaeks. 

Marwarl, Kortlieru 

736 

1,359,146 

• «» 

IX 

1 

1 

ii 

16, 130 


Marwari, Sonthern 

724 

477,570 

... 

IX 

1 

i 

16, 87 


Manvari, Standard 

714 

1,591,160 

... 

IX 

j 

ii 

16, 20 (Gr,), 63, 
304 (L.). 


Marwari, Western 

732 

685,649 

... 

IX 

ii 

16, 109 


Marwari-Dhnudhari 

1 716 

49,300 

... 

IX 

ii 

i 17, 71, 72 

Spoken on tke common border of tke Jodkpnr and 
Jaipur States (.Kajpntana). 

Marwiifl-Gnjarati . , 

731 

65,270 

... 

IX 

ii 

16, 87, 105 

Spoken in Sontli Marwar and in Palanpnr State 
(Bombay) . 

Marwari-Sindlii 

734 

131,960 

... 

IX 

ii 

16 

Spoken in West Marwar and Sind. 

Jlarwat , 

352 

... 

... 

X 

i 

! 

85 

A form of tke Sontli-Western Dialect (348) of 
Paskto (337), spoken by Marwats in Banna (N.-W. 
Frontier Province). 

JIashkel 



... 

• •• 

... 

( 


Eeporfced as a form of Balochi (361) spoken in tke 
Chagai Agency of Baluckistan and in tke Karachi, 
Shikarpnr, and L'pper Sind Frontier Districts of Sind. 
Kot identified. 

Slastnng Delivari 

333 


... 

X 

... 

452 

A form of tke Dekwari Dialect (332) of Persian (331) 
spoken in Baluckistan. 

Matliawadi . 

... 


... 

IX 

iii 

157 

A form of Bhili (677), spoken in the Satparas by about 
20,000 people. 

Matlinndi . . . 

... 


... j 

1 

1 


i 

... 

A Bhil language (677ff.) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Eoport as spoken in Kkandesh. Probably 
the same as Matbawadi, ^.v. 

Matlinri , 

... 





... 

Another name for Braj Bbakba (592). 

Maria , . , i 

1 

... 

... 

t 


... ■ 


Another name for Oriya (502). A Madras caste-name. 

Matrai . . . j 

... 


... 

III 

ii 1 

! 

i 

102 

Another name for tke Maitaria Dialect (150) of Babka 
(148j, j.r. 

Matu .... 

2596 


51 

... 

1 

1 

... 

A Kuki-Chin language spoken in Kyaukpyu (Burma). 

Matwang 


' ' 

... : 

... 

i 

i 


A form of Nnng or Kkannng (277o), reportecl in the 
Bnrma_ Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 2,000 
peo])le in Pntao District. 

Mannkepaka 

... 



... 

1 


Eeporte<l as a form of Sgaw Karen (34). 

Mawclu . . , 

694 

30,000 

... I 

IX 

iii 

6, 95, 108 

A dialect of Bluli (677) spoken in Kkandesli. Cf. 
Gamat'di. 

Mawken 

... 

... 

... 

1 

i 


The name for Salon (1) used by tke people themselves. 

Maw-teit 

... 


... 

•• 

j 


A dialect of Kadn )281) spoken in Katka District 
(BnrmaC 

Mayang 

555 

23,.500 


V 

> ■ 

394, 419, 487 i 

fL.,'. 

A dialect of Assamese )552y spoken in Manipur State 
i Assam, . 

Miyi 

164 

2,750 

... 

III 


235 

A dialect of Eeugma (162 ' spoken in tke Xaga Hills 

1 .-Cssaiii) . 

Mazarl 


[ 

1 



... 

! 

t 

) 


li(.‘l«)rted as a form of Baluchi (.361) spoken bv 
MazarT^ and southern tribes of the lower Uerajat and 
adjacent hills. It is a form of the Kastern Dialect. 

Meek or Mes 

129 

93,911 


III 

ii 

2, 5, 36, 132 

A fiialect nf BUrA (12/ !, spoken in Goalpara fAssaiuj 
and Couch Behar State and Jalpaiguri (Bengal,. 

Mediate Group 


24,511,647 

■ 1,399,528 

VI 

I 

1 

A Group of ilialects of a single language, — Eastern 


Medic Langnages . 

Me-gyaw 

Meliari or Mali'ri 

Mei-lei 

Meitliei, Mauipurl, i 
Kftthe, or Ponna . ' 


Me i n 


206 240,637 342,645 


VII 

III 

III 

III 

III 


in 

ii 

iii 


331, 3.50 
20 

195 (Comparative! 
Vocab.l . 

I 2, t), 10 (Com- 
parative 5‘o- 
cali.i, 20, 45 

' (L-.'. 


613 


*'•*'*"* iii tiiu cu&L ut me u. i. aiKi oi 

tlie C, P. It i'=; the oiil\ Gronp of the MetUate 
^ub'llraiich of the Iii(.lo-Aryaii languages. 

The same as Xon-Persic laiiguasres. 

A dialect of Phon or Phan \^l^'2a), q^.t. 

A fm'ui of HaPbl (490). 

The Thudo naiao for Meithei (2U6;. , 

A Knki-C hill language of the Assam-Burmes© Branch 
of the Tibeto-Bnruian languages, spoken in Manipur 
^tate i'Assaini, and, aceordincr to the Burma Lin- 
guistic C5nr\ey, in Upper Chindwin {Burma'). This 
language constitutes a Jiiub-Groap by itself, known as 
the Meithei krub-Group. 


I Another name for Miju Mishmi. j-ee Mishxni (i2b). 
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Where dealt with in the 
X rMBEEOP Speakers. Linguistic Scbtet. 


Number in 

Language or Dialect. Classified According According 
= ” List. ' to the to the 

' Linguistic Census of 
Survey. 1921. 


Volume. Part. 


Mekhali 

Meki 

Mekle 

Mekrani 

Memaul 


Mendaui 

MengWR'^ ■ 
Mer . 


Merguose . • 

272a' 

1 


177 


1 

i 

i 

Merwara Marwall 

i 

719 

17,0<.10 

... 

IX 

1 

ii 1 
i 

71,70 

Merwari 

721 

54,500 

! 

IX 

ii ; 

16, 70, 76, 73, 84 

Mes . • • • 

I 

•... 

t 

III 

i 

ii 1 

35 

J 

Meungsa 

Mewafi . 

1 

720 ! 

1,337,100 

1 

IX 

ii 1 

16, 71, 78 

Mewas 

1 

1 


1 

•• 

! 

' 

. i 

Mewati • • , 

i 

1 

.. * 

751, 755 

t 

253,800 

i 

IX 

ii 

3, 43, 44, 45 
(GramiiO, 221, 
804 iL.). 

i 

1 

Mewaw • • 



25C , 

... 

... 


M’hang 

1 

1 

259 


... 

1 


... j 

i 

1 


Mhar . • *1 

] 

i 

i 

... 

1 

! 

! ’ 

1 

Ill 

1 

iii 

3-50 

i 

Mi . • • • 1 

! 

■; 


1 

! - , 



... 

i 

Miao • • d 

iZ 


394 

i 

III 

ii 

3S1 

Mldn . • • • 



.«» 

III 

i 

013 

Mien . ■ • ' 

Mi Err 

AOju 

Mika 

' 1S9 

39,510 

1 

i 

1 

1 109,123 

TTT 

III 

i 

ii 

1 

CIS, ‘323 ;l,.) 

193, 10.5ft'. iCom- 
jiaratiye Vo- 

cab.' , 379, 330. 

4 IS L.}. 

MiK-ir, Standard . 

190 

1 77,9SG 

I 

t 

1 

III 

ii 

3SO 


j Anotlier name for Meithei (206). 

! Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Pveport as a form 
of ‘ Hindi.’ 

Another name for Meithei (206 1 . 

Another spelling of Makrani i,363, Sfill. 

A form of Sur^ti Gujariiti (657) spoken by Memons of 
Surat (Bombay), or any other language spoken by 
Memons in Ciitch, Bombay City, or elsewhere. 

Another name for Diearu Mishmi. See Mishrai 
(126). 

j A form of speech mentioned in the Burma Census 
Eepni-t for 1921. Apparently a form of Yindu 
(233). q.v. 

Reported in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Sindlii (-1-15) «poken in Poona. 

j A form of Rajasthani (712) Spoken by Mengwars, an 

1 nntoiichabTe caste in Sindh. 

, Tlie Chin name for Lnsliei (224). 


Linguistic Survey to be spoken by about 500 people 
in Mergni. 

A form of Marwari i713) spoken in Merwara (Eajpu- 
tana^ . 


<poken in Merwara ''Eajputana). 

Anotljer form of tlie word Mech (129'', j.i*. 

Another name for Maingfta (260), 

A form of Marwar! (713' spoken in Mewar (Eaj- 
pntana'i and the adjacent country. 

A Bliil hingnagc iC77ff.) spoken in north-west 
Kliandesh. It i« tlie same as Behawal! (685), q. v. 
J.Lir (•<’>' is the technical name fur r Bhil strongliold. 


and the neiffhhourhood, 


A Nmt-hern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Croup 
of the A?'>am'Rnrme’5e Branch of the Tibeto-Biirman 
lanc:nage'5. Acci>rding to the Burma Lincrni^tic 
>nrve\, it is ‘;])(>kon in Akyah ami Kyahkpyu. Tho 


Another ^'pelling of Umar -212*. Tn the Survey it 
i-= <polt Mhar. with Hm.ir a< a variant. The latter 
spelling i^ that which i» correct. 

A Chin language >;p(iken in ti;e Chin HilL, mentioned 
in the Burma Lin^iiUiic 8urvo\, p. 53, a< referred 
ro in the lOUi Cen-n^ Kepnrr. 

A meinVer of a family of lan^nage^ including Yao, 
Miao, and others •i]>oken in Indo-Cliina. The.se 
lans-uacre'' are providonnlly named ‘ Man ’ langnaores, 
from the Chinese name n-'od for their speaker?. 
Accordin<r to the Burma Linsrnistio Survey, Miao 
is spoken b\ G55 people in the Sontliern >han States. 
It is I’lso called Khe-pok, Miaobyn and Miaotsu. 
Pialects are (Ic Yiao, Ilmdiig, and Pc Miao, q.v. 

Another name forCliulikuta Mishmi. See Mishmi il20). 

1 Tlie same as M\cn, q.v, 

I 

j Another name for KweLhin, q.r. 

' A form of Mishmi 12t". 

A XaLTu-Kuki lanfruacro of tlie Nag;" Crr-np of the 
As>am-Bnrme?e Brandi of the Tiboto-E zrmaa lan- 


classed as Nag.i-B<»do, hut snl-'Ciinent investigation has 
-!‘owu thrt it is a Xaga-Kuki language. 
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„ „ 1 Whebe deaxt with in the 

NtTMBEB OF Speakees. LiNsnsTic Shetby. 


Number in 

Language or Dialect. ; Classified 
i List. 


Miklai 

Milcnanang . . 

Milcbang , . . ' 

1 

i 

Mima , . . ' 

IJin-cbban, Miu-chhanang' 
Mirgani . , . j 

Miri (1) . . . i 

Miri (2) . . . ! 

I 

Alirzapurl . . . ' 

Mislimi . • ■ I 

i 

I 

Mi-sbing . . . | 

I 

Misbra . . 

Mi-tai or Mai-tai 
Mite . . . • 

Mitban Naga 

Mitbun . 

Mi-xed Dialects of 
Kashmir i. 

Mixed Ofiya . . 

Miyang . . 

Miyangkhang . 

Modi 

Mogbia 

Moglai 

Mogli 

Mogulscb I 


Mobongia, Borduana, or 
Paniduaria. 


124 


126 


402 

504 

196 


45,316 

582,798 

5.000 


177 


1,600 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 




Ill 

ii 

265, 


... 

in 

. 

> 

430 


... 

III 

i 

430 


1 

III 

ii 

205 


! 

III 

i 

430 

... 

1 

1 • • 

VII 


331 



in 

1 

i ii 

333 

35,510 

65,289 

HI 

i 

oOSj 

(L. 


3,117 

... 

... 


220 

846 

in 

. 

1 

568, 

(L. 

... 

... 

III 

i 

... 

584 

,,, 


in 

i’i i 

21 

... 

... 


•• i 


... 

... 

III 

” i 
1 

333 

... 

... 

in, 

i 

613 


Page. 


VHl 

V 

III 


III 

IX 

III 


ii 402ff. 

ii 369 

i 

'■ i 

ii I 193, 431, 462 


20 


193, 329, 334 


Kemaeks. 


Another name for Lhota (169) .. 

A local name for Kananri (77) . A corruption of 
Min-cbbanang. 

A local name for Kananri 1,77). A corruption of Min- 
cbban. 

Another name for Kali (158), j.». 

Other names for Kananri (77). 

I A form of Hal*bi |490). 

A name sometimes given to Chang or Mojnng (179). 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the Tibeto- 
Bnrinan languages. Spoken in Assam, but mostly 
outside settled British Territory. The Census figures 
include also speakers of Abor (123). 

Reported in the 1921 Central India Census Report as 
another name for Awadhi (558), q.v. 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the Tibeto- 
Bnrman languages. Spoken in Assam, but almost 
entirely outside settled British Territory. Cf. Khamsn. 

Another name for Miri (124). 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as sj)oken in Bijapnr. The same as Sikalgari 
(872), g.v. 

A Dacca name for Meithei (20C). 

A form of Karenni (40), g.v. 

Another name for Mntonia (176). 


-Another name for Robejiva Mishmi. See Mishini 
(126). 

Mixed forms of Kashmiri (399) spoken in the North 
of the Jammu State. 

Mi.vtures of Oriya (502) and Bengali (529) spoken in 
the North of Orissa and in Midnapnr (Bengal). 

An incorrect spelling of MaySng, g.i-. 

A Naga-Knki language of the Na.ga Group of tlie 
Assani-linrineso Branch of the Tibeto-Rnrinan lan- 
gnsges, spoken in Maiiipnr State (Assam). 

A Madras name tor Maratiii t455). Really, the naiiie 
of a written cliaractcr. 

In tlie Paiijuh, the ei|ni\aIont of Biiori (681). Iji the 
Orissa Tributui States tlie Oriya (502) spoken by 
Alogiiia.s. 

The Bengali name for Jleithei (206;. 

Reported in the 1921 Bombay Census Eeport as a 
name given to the Hindostani .(582) spoken in the 
Niziim’s territories. 

An old German-Latin name for Hindostiini (582) . Cf. 
Indostanica, Hindnstanica, and Mourica. 


-An Eastern NSg.i language of tlie NiigS Group of the 
Assam- Bunne.^o Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrinan lan- 
guages,^ spoken in Sibsagar (Assam). Tlie Survey 
fionres include also speakers of Bannara (175) and 
Jlutonia (176;. 


Mohteik, Motiti, Muhteik 

Moojung . . . 

Molo 

Momyin Tayok 

Mon or Talaing , 

Mong Long . 



Ill 

lA- 


193, 329 


1 107 
i 


I 189,263 

i 


Forms of Pwo Karen (35), g.v. 

Another name for Chang (179). 

The name of a sab-caste speaking Kcda (19). 

A name used in Burma for Yunnanesc. 

A language of the Mon-Khmer Branch of the Austro- 
Asiatic langnages. According to the Burma Lin- 
gnistic Surrey, it is s]ioken by 224,424 people, prinoi- 
]ially in .Auilierst and Thaton, 

A form cf Shangale, g.v. 
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I 

I 

Nninber in 

Langoage or Dialect. ' Classified 
List. 


1 

MOng Lwe . . ... I ... ... | ... I ... j A Palanng-Wa dialect spoken by a hill tribe in Keiig- 

' ■ ! i tnng Sontbern Shan State (Burma), Prom the one 

! ! ' I Vocabnlary that I have seen, it appears to be a form 

‘ , , i to be a form of Khamnk 

, I ' ^ 

: i 

Mbngnwe . . . ^ ... ... ; ... ... , ... ... Reported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey to be a 

j ■ form of Palanng (4) , spoken by 778 people in the 

■ I I Mbng Long Northern Shan State. 

Mbngsa . . .' ... ... ... ... j .. ... According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, another 

i ; ! name forMaingtha (260), ns^ in Bhamo. It is the 

! i . term used by Shans, and Maingtta is the Burmese 

! corruption of this. 


Mon-Khmer 


177,293 

519,917 

T1 ' 

( 

1 

1 


1, 39 (L.) 

A Branch of the Austro- Asiatic languages. Pour 
Groups of this Branch are spoken in British India, 
viz., the Mon-Khmer Group proper, the Palanng- Wa 
Group, the Khasi Group, and the Nicobar Group. In 
this Survey, the only Gronp dealt with is the Khasi. 
For the relationship of this Branch to the Mnn(Ja 
languages, see Vol. IV, p. 11. 

Mongolisch-Indostanisch 


! 

... 

IX 1 

i 

11 

An old Gcnnan name for Urdu (585). 

Mongseu 

168 

6,200 


III 

1 

ii 

265, 269, 281, 
293 (L.). 

A dialect of Ao Niigil ll66), spoken in tlie Naga Hills 
(A ssam) . 

Monnepwa or Monnepga 

41a 

... 

72 

... j 

... 


A Karen language reported from Tonngoo (Burma). 

Mopgii or Mopwa 

... 

1 

... 1 

... 

! 



Reported as a form of Pwo-Karen (35). 

Moran . , 

158 

... 

1 

Ill 

ii 

2, 130 

A language of the Bara Gronp of the Assam-Burmese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrinan languages, formerly 
spoken in Assam. It is said to have died out. 

Moshang 

181 

1 


III 

i 

i 

1 

ii 

193, 329, 340, 
345 (L.). 

An Eastern Naga language of tl.e N agi Gronp of the 
Assam-Bnnnesc Branch of the Tiheto-Bnrman lan- 
guages. It is si)oken beyond the eastern frontier of 
Assam. 

Mo-s‘o, Mosso, Muhso, 
Mnsu, or Mnssn. 

274 


22,742 

III 1 

1 

1 

lit 

383 

A Lolo-Mos‘o language spoken in Western China. 
The correct name is Mo-s‘o. The people themselves 
use the word ‘Lahu,’ when referring to themselves. 

Mothai or Motle . 

... 

... 

... 

1 


... 

Reporte<l in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (») spoken bv 10,414 people in the Northern 
Shan States. 

Motlo 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Sec the preceding. 

Mourica 


... 


IX 

1 

i 

9 

An old Liitin name for Himlostani (582). Cf. Indo- 
staniea, Hindnstanica, and Mognlsch. 

Mraiig 


... 

... 

... 



.Another spelling of Mrnng, q.z. 

Mrannia 





... 


The literary name of Bnrmese (265), g.i'. In colloquial 
nse it lias become Bania, i^.f. 

Mro 

... 





... 

Anotlier spelling uF Mru, q.c. 

Mru 

1 

264 1 

17,991 

22,907 

Ill 1 

i 

iii 

379, 380, 385, 
395 (L.). 

Classed in tliis Sniuey and in tie Censns of 1911 as 
a language of the Burma Gronp of the Assain- 
Burmc-e Branch of the Tiheto-Bnrman langnagcs. 


Under the name of Mru, it is reiiorted in the Burma 
Lingni4ic Sirxey as spoken by 15,157 people in 
Akyab and North Arakan. Its classification is doubt- 
ful, 111 the Census of 1921 it is shown as unelassed. 


Number oe Spbakbes. 


Where deait with ra the 
Lihguistic Surtby. 


) 

I According ; According i 

I to the ! to the ,7. , I -n ' 

i Linguistic ; Census of , Vomme. , Part, 
i Survev. ! 1921. I i 


Remarks. 


Mrnng 


1 

i 

III , 

1 

1 

ii 

109 

A name n^ed in tlie Cliittasfone Hill Tracts for Tipnril 

(151). 

Mndi 

• 

i 

... 

IV j 

... 

107 

Anotlier name for Koda (19''. 

Mnliso 

• 


! 

... { 

... 

... 

Anotber sp'.^Iling of • Mo-s^) ’ (.274), ^.r. 

Mnhti, Mnliteik . 

• 

... 

i ... ^ 

i 

... 


See ITohtfc'ik, 

Mnlkl 

• 


i 

VIII 

1 

i 

241, 381, 404 

Ar.otlier name for tlie Tliall Lahnda (432) epoken in 
■iLianvrali t Pan jab) and Bannn (X.-W. Frontier 
I’roviiK-e) . 

Mnllaknrnman 

• 

... 

i 

! 

... 1 

1 

... 

... 

A name given to Malayalam i293). Properly, the 
name of a Miulras tribe speaking a corrupt form of 
tliat language. 

Multani (1) 

• 

... 

... 

YlII ! 

i 

233 

Another name for Lahnda (4151. 

Multani (2) 

• 

! - 

i 

VIII 

i 

; 361 

Another name for SiraikI Hindki (429). 

Multani (3) 

• 

426 

2,176,983 2,342,954 

VIII 

i 

1 

; 239, 301 

The southern dialect of Lalnida (415). 

Multani, Standard 

• 

-i 

1,709,838 

Till 

i 

1 SOI. 412 (L.) 


Mnlthani 

• 

1 

1 

1 i 

... 

... 


Another name for Kanauri (77;, 
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APPENDIX III, 


Language or Dialect. 


■Mnlnng and Sima 
.Manda 


Mnndari (1) 

Wnndarl (2) 

Mnng 

IVInngi 

Mnnjani or llnogi 

Mnntnk 

Mnrasan 

iintia or Maiia 
JInrmi 

Mnsahnan! . 

iMns'o, Mn«n, >Ios«o, 

Mnssu. 

Mnthnn 

Mntonia 

Mnwa4 
My amnia 

Myanwiile or Lharl 
Myeik 

Jiyen or Mien 

Myu . 

Xacliliereng 
Xa-clii or Na-oliri 

>' iiira-Boilo 

Kauri Group 


y-iga-Kuki . 


1 

JtTMBEB OP SPEAKEES. 

Wheeb dbalt with in the 
L lNGOSTrC Suetey. 1 



Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According ! According 
to the i to tiie 
Lingnistic ! Census of 
Survey, i 1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

i 

i 

’ 



Ill '1 

ii 

331, 342 (L.) 1 

1 

2,8/4.753 

i 

i 

j 

3,973,873 

IV 1 

1 


2 (c/)mpared with 
Dravidian), 7, ! 
11 ’relationship . 
to Mon-Khmeri,' 
16 (relationship 
to Australian 
laiignages) , 23 
fgeneral charac- 
; ter). 

i 

1 


IV 

... 

j 135 

: 16 

406,524 

624,506 

IV 


' 21, 28, 79, 240 
■ (L.). 

; 

i 

. , 

... 

... 


X 


! 

455, 509 

1 ’ 

CO 



X 

... 

. 

! 455, 509, 533 

f (L.). 

, 

244 

i 

! 

i 


III 

iii 

j 181,262 

. 1 

i 

i 

i 

i ... 

i 

' VII 


331 

. ! 112 

1 

j 36,848 

38,512 

in 

: 

177, 180, 189, 
254 (L.). 


Kemaeks. 


1,600 j 


866 


100 


36,353 


27,109 


392,799 338,034 


IX ! 
IX ; 

V I 
111 

III 

III 


IV 

XI 

■ij 

... j 

III I 
111 ; 

ill 

III 

III 

111 


1 

i 

i 
iii 

ii 
ii 


A name sometimes nsed for Angwankn (lf3). 


of six languages, i'i'r. Klierwari (14i, Kiirkn (26), 
Kliaria i27), Jnaiig i28i, Savara (29}, and Dadabi 
(30) . They are spioken in the liili conntry separating 
the Gaugetit Plain from the Deccan. These lan- 
guages mere formerly called Kolarian, bnt that name 
has been abandoned in the Survey. 


A name nsed in Piaigarli for Asnri (32). 

A dialect of Klierwari (14) spoken in Chota Kagpni 
(Bihar and Orissa) . 

I Another name for Hmong, g.v. 

Another name for Mnnjani (377). 

i 

! 455, 509, 533 ! A Gbalchah language of the Eastern Group of the 

Eranian languages. It is spoken in Munjan, which 
i is outside British India. 


An Old Knki language of the Knki-Chin Group of the 
Assam-Burme'-e Brandi of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in the Manipnr State (Assam). 

Another name for Tamil (285). Properly, the name 
of a Mailras caste, the members of which are said to 
speak a corrn pt form of that language. 

Said to be a form of Hal“bi (490). Probably the same 
as Maria (317). 

A Xon-Pronoiiiinalized Himalayan Tibeto-Bnrman 
language, spoken in Darjiling and Sikkim (Bengal) 
and in Nepal. T.he figures hero given do not include 
tlie speakers in Nepal. 

Another name for Dakhini Hindo.stani (587). 

Abo n-ed for the corrupt Hindostani (582) nsed by 
Mnsalmans of Birbhmn (Bengal), and for Eastern 
Bengali lol.lj. 

I Sec Mo-s‘o. 


58 

171 

202 

383 

333 


Another name for Mntonia il76). 


1 

iii 


193, 321, 333, An Eastern Naga language of the Naga Group of the 
344 fL.). ‘ Assam -Bnrmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman 

, languages. It is spoken iioyond the eastern frontier 
of Assam. Tlie Survey figures aUo include those for 
speakers of Banpara (173,i and Molioiigia fl77), 

167, 182 ' A form of Kfirkfi ,2i!i, sjiokeii in Clildndwara (C. P.). 

' A name of Bnniiese i265), y.!'. 

2. 5, 6. 89 A Gipsy hingaage, sjioken in Bolganni ,, Bombay). 

... Aiintiier name for Merguosc (’272a). g.z'. 

383 A >li.ln name for Kwi ,277i, a .8lian uaiiio for Burmese 

' (265i, and also the Chinese name for Burma. 

... Anotlier spelling of Mnl ,264). 

343 I Vocal).'’ , 365 A dialect of Khamhu iS7) spoken in Nepal. 

3S3 ^ Aiiother iiame for Mo-s'o, Musu^ or Mussn, ^.r. 


193,379 A siib-grimp of the N;iga (iroup of tlie Assam-Bnnuese 

Branch ot the Tiheto-Burinan langnages. It includes 
three languages. Empeo flSSr, Kalmi ’187), and 
Kiioirao isb’. 


2,11 

193 


wil h 
Chin). 


A Gr’.iip of languages of thy Assam-Burmese Branch 
of the Tibeto-Bnrman languages. It iiiclndos five 
■ suh-groups, nr. a IVestoru, a Central, an Eastern, a 
: Naga-Bixlo, and a Nagfi-Kiiki. All the leiigaages of 
omnared I tl is Group .are s,,okoii in Assam or hevond it's east- 
1 Kuki- ' ern frontier. 


I 139,.516 152,266 j III i ii 193, 4.-, 1 


i A snh-groiip ot the al.ove Njiga Gronp. It includes 
1 s,x languaps, Mikir iLS!)’, .S.pv’uaa (194), 

Marjiii! 'lU.' 1 , MhuiigkliiU'cc (lOiJi, Kwoireuc^* {1U7), 
, and Tingklinl ;VJS). All are v|,.,ken in As^ain, and, 
except tl't* all in the ilaui]in.r ^State. 
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Numbeb oe Speakebs. 


Where deait with in the 
Linguistic Suevet. 


Naiinn 


JNarival 


Laugaago or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 1 Page. 

: 

1 

[ 

Kemaeks. 

NagarcUal . • 

746 

71,0 75 

IX 

ii 

31, 191 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of 
Kljastliam <'712;, spoken in Jaipur State (Rajpu- 
tanaj . 

Xagari (1) . 



. 

... 

... 


The name of the well-known script, hence sometimes 
reporte<l as a form of ‘ Hindi.* 

Nagari (2) . 

654 

... 

IX 

ii 

326, 378 

A dialect of Gnjarati (652} spoken by Nasrar Brah- 
mans. 

Kagdia 



... 

... 

•• 

A Gipsy dialect reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken in the Ranch Mahals. Not iuenti- 
tie<.l. 

Naghorl . . 


... 

' 

... 


A form of Marwari (713) rej)orted in the 1S91 Baroda 
Census Report. 

Nagpnri . . 

47S 

1,823,475 

VII 


217, 248, 396 

(L.). 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476; of 
Maratln (455). spoken in the Nagpur District (C. P.) 
and neighbourliootl. 

Nagpurl ■ Hindi’ 

631 

105,900 

IX 

i 

88, 547, 558 

A form of the Bundeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581 1 spoken by settlers in the Nagpnr District 
(C. P.,). It is much mixed with Marathi (455). 

Nagptiria . . 

526 

594,257 

X 

ii 

42, 43, 277, S29 
(L.L 

A form of tlie Bhojpuri Dialect (519) of Bihari i506), 
spoken in Palamau (Bihar and Orissa'. 

Nagpnriya . 

811 

51,831 

IX 

i 

iv 

280, 334 

A form of the Garhwal! Dialect (804) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Garhwal (U. P.). 

Nagri . • • 

.. 

... 

! 

... 


Anotlier spelling of Nagari, q.i\ 

Nahali . • 

... 


... 1 .v| 

... 

9,167, 185,242 
(L.). 

A broken form of Kurkii (26). 

Nabari (1) . • • 

492 

482 

VII 

... 

2, 219, 330, 379 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in the Ranker State ((J. r,)* 
It is closely related to HaPbi (490), 

Nahari (2) or Baglani . 

695 

13,000 

IX 

iii 

6, 148 

A dialect of Bbili (677), spoken in Nasik and Surgana 
(Bombay). 

Nahera Mewati . . 

757 

169,300 

... i IX 

1 

ii 

44 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (753) of Raja* 
sthiin! (712), spoken in Alwar State. 

Naik'di • • < 

696 

12,100 

1 

: 

iii 

6, 88, 108 

A dialect of Bhil! (677), spoken in Rewakantha ^ 
Panch Mahals, and Snrat (Bombay). 

Naiki (1) • • 

... 

1 

; - 


... 

A name for Ban jar! (771) used in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Bihar. 

Naiki (2) . 

312 

! 195 

IV 


286, 474, 561, 
570. 

A dialect of Kolumi (309), spoken by Darwe Gond» 
of Chanda (C. P.). 

Xaili .... 



... ' IX 

i 

610, 696 

Another name for Pachhadi (640). 

Naipali . • 

' 


... 

IX 

iv 

1,17 

Another name for Eastern Pahari (781). 

Nakrai . . 







A form of Tauugthu (361. q.v. 

Nalagarbi . » 


... 

1 



... 

A name given to the Panjabi (632) of Nalagarh. 

Xali . . ■ • 



1 

IX 

ill 

157 

A form of Hhill (677) spoken In the Satpuras by about 
10,0u0 people. 

Nali or Mima 

; 158 

690 

III 

‘ ii 

i 

: 205, 220, 246 (L.) 

A dialect cf Angami (1S4), spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam). 

Nalkeri 

: 


•• 

j 

i 

j 

The same as Tulu (302). A Madras caste-name* 
possibly indicating a -eparate dialect. 

Namfau 


1 1 

III 

iii 

i 

1 272 

Another name for Anal (247). 

Namsan . . 

... 



1 


Anothtr name for Katurr, q.i. 

Nam sang, Southern 


... 

HI 

1 

ii 

! 331 

j 

J A name semetimes n^ed for Angwauka (173) 

Namsangiii . 

178 

i 

1,870 


HI 

ii 

i 193. 329, 335, 
j 345 (L.) 

* An KH'teru Nai;'a lauguace of the Nay;;! Grm.p cf the 
Assam-Burmese Branch <>f i:he Tibeto-Bnrman lau- 
irmiires, spoken in Lakbimpur (^ssain . 

Naqqash • 

1 


1 ... 

XI 


1 3 

A Gipsy tribe. Their Inngna^e is not described in fchg 
Snr\ ey. 

Kara . « . . 


1 

• •• 

... 

1 

Another spelling of Nora ton), q. v. 


An nuclassed language, reported in tlie Lurrija 
tic Survev to be siio.lca by 4,60 ("j people ( ineludiiiir 
speakers of unspecitied dialects' in the Chin Hills. 

Kepnrted in 1921 Bcmhac Cemns Report as a form of 
Siraiki spoken iu the Upper ^ind Frontier District 
It is not clear whether tliis i= ttiriiikl Hiudki (lop', 
cr Siriiikl Sindbi (-147), 
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I 

Language or Dialect. 

1 

^umber in 
Ilassifled 
List. 

1 

i 

^UMBEE OP 

1 

Speakebs. ! 

1 

WHEEK DEAIT WUH Ef THE 
LlNGniSTIC StrSTET. 

According 
to the 1 
Lingaistic , 
Survey. 1 

According 
to the 
Census of j 
1921. j 

Volume. 

Part. I 

Page. 

Narsati 

I 


1 

... I ... i 

VIII 

j 

ii 

2,80 

Natakani . . . ! 

j 

487 

180 


VII 

! 

218, 313 

1 

Nati . . .1 

1 

867 

11,534 


XI 

! 

2, 5. 6, 121 

Nawait 

i 


i 

1 

... j 

1 

VII 

! 

•** i 

200 

Nayar 

... i 

1 


I 

1 

1 

i 


j 


Nedu .... 


... 

... 

III 

i 

613 

Ne-du 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Negasu 


\ 

1 



" 

Nennte 

... 

... 


... 


... 

Newari 

115 

5,979 

10,134 

Ill 

i 

177,180^14, 255 



1 

1 



1 

(U.). 

Newari, bt.'uuhird . 

116 

5,979 ' 

III 

i 

177, 180, 214, 

i 


1 




255 (L.). 

Now Kuki . . . i 

... 

- 

i 

III 

iii 

2 

Ngachniig . 

. 

■ 

III 

iii 

382 

1 

Xgamei . . . ^ 


i 

! 

III 

ii 

20-t 

Kgapai . . , i 

... 


... 

> •»* 

! 

... 

Ngari Khorsom . 


i 

... 


... 

Ngawu-hawt . . 

... 

... 



i 

i 

... 

Ngente 

226 

1 


Ill 

1 

iii 

107, 123, 139 

jSgonhawt . 

... 

i 

! ■■■ 

... 


! 

I 

... 

Ngorn 

2695 


3,832 

1 

" 


... 

Xibhatcfi 

618 

10,200 


i 

' IX 

i 

87, 423, 479, 329 

Xicobarese , , 

13 


8,662 

IV 


15 (Relationship 







to Mniuda). 

Ni-dn 



1 

*«e 



Nihali . , 

... 


i 

... 

... 

... 

Nimadl 

770 

474,777 

... ! IX 

ii 

3, 60, 296,305 




1 



(L.). 

Nissoineh 


... 

I ■" 

ill 

U 

269 

Kiswani 

422 

9,432 

1 

i 

t 

1 

VIII 

i 

239, 280, 293 

Nizam’s Dominions, 

476 

7,677,432 


VII 


1, 217 

Marathi of 







’Nkhnm 

... 

1 

1 

1 

III 


502 


He MASKS. 


Another name for Gawar-bati (334). 

A form of the Centra Provinces Dialect (470) of 
Marathi (455) spoken in Chanda (C. P.). 

One of the Gipsy languages (S54) spoken in Bihar and 
the United Provinces. 

The same as the DSldi snb-dialect (497) of the Kdhkant 
Dialect (494) of Marathi (455). The Xan-ait.s are a 
caste of Mnsalmaii tisheriuen. Their language is 


Another name, used in C'oorg, for Malay alam (293) . 
Another name for Chulikafci Mishini. See Mishmi il26). 


A form of Chinbok (252), spoken, according to the 
Bnrnia Lingui.stic Survey, by 2,846 people in 
Pakokku. 

Eepurted from Mymensingh (Bengal) as a dialect of 
Giiro (.134), but believed to be now iion-e.vistent. 

AnoUier spelling of ICgente (226). 


Tiheto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Eastern and Central Xepal, and 
in Darjiling and Sikkim (Bengal). 


A name sometimes given to Thado (207) and other 
Northern Chin langnages. This name is not em- 
ployed in the Survey. 

Another name for Maingtha (260). This is the term 
used by the speakers themselves. 

The Manipuri name for Angiimi (154). 

An nnclassed language reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Snr^•e\■ a.s spoken hv 900 people m the Chin 
Hills. 

A form of Tibetan (58i spoken in Central Tibet. 


A form of the Pale dialect of Pnlanng (4), reported in 
the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 5,190 
]>eoj>le in Tawnpeng Northern Shan State. 

A dialect of Lnshei (224), spoken in the South Lu-hai 
Hills (.Assam). 

A form of Palaung (4), reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 515 people in the Nortliern 
Shan States. 

Reported in the Bnnua Lingui.stic Survey as spoken 
b\ 5,600 (including speakers of Ewelkna and Tapong) 
])eople in tlie Chin Hills. In the Census classed as 
Kuki-Chin. 


I 


(581) spoken in Jalaun (U. P.), 

The language of the Nicobar Islands. It forms a group 
by itself in the Mon-Khmer Branch of the Austro- 
Asiatic languages. It is a group of dialects, not of 
languages. 

Another name for Yindn (253), q.v. 

Another spelling of Nahali, q.x. 

A dialect of Rajasthani (712), spoken in Nimar (C. P.) 
and the neighbourhood. 

Another name for Ao (166). 

A form of the Standard Dialec-t (416) of Lahmla 
(415), spoken in Jhang (Panjah). 

The same as the Marathi of the Central Provinces, 
k.ee Central Provinces Dialect. The figures include 
those for the Central Provinces and Berar, 

A Kachin (203) tribe. 
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N'rMiiFE OP Speakers, 

1 Where deat,t tvith ik the 
• j LiKGUISTtC SuRVEi'. 

i 

1 

Lrt^iGrna^e or Dialect. 

Number in 
ClaS'iried 
List. 

According 
to the 
LingnLtic 

A<‘<*urding 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

i 

Volnme. 

1 

J 

! 

( 

I 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

i 

Noamuiig . 



168 

1 

j 


, j 

1 ••• 1 

i 

' A form of Kachin >'203) spoken in Putao. 

1 

Nokaw 



1 

' - 


1 

A Nilga language, reported in the Lnruia Lingui'<tic 
Survey a-A -p‘>Len hy 2,700 people lu Upper Chindwin. 

Nokbnii 


... 


j 

1 - 

I 

i 

A form of Taungthii i36i reported in the Burma 
Lingiii-tic Survey as "pokeii in the Southern Shau 
States. 

Nokkyo 



132 

i 


t 

A form of Kachin ( 203 i spoken in Putao. 

Xoii-Persic LaiiguaL'e^ . 




i X 


1,2 

A hranch of the Eraiiian laiigaage-. 

Non-Prono in i n a 1 i z u d 
Himalayan Gronii. 


1U0,23C 

100,537 

III , 

1 i 

ISO 

A (iroup of the Tibeto-HimaLiyan Branch of tbe 
Tiheto-Rurman langnage-. 

Nora . • • • 

56 

300 


II ! 

... 

64,179. 215 IL.i 

A dialect of Klnlmti i52i, «.poken in Assam. 

Nori . • • • 

1 

! 

o07 

j 

1 

t 


IX 

1 

105 1 

A dialect of Bhili (677 1 --poken in Ali Bajpur State 
'Central India 1 . Acconlingto the Census of 1901, 
the number of speakers wa> 316. 

North Assam Branch 


36,910 

80,482 

III 

: i ' 

2,11, 5G3 

i 

A branch of the Tibeto-Rurmaii languages spoken in 
the hilD north of the A-Asam Valley. 

xSortli Daluchistan, ' 
Baloclii of. 

367 

10.7, ,522 : 


X 


394, 435 (L.I 1 

A form of the Eastern Dialect '365 of Baluchi i361;, 
spoken in North Ralucliistan. 

North-Easteru Lahucla . 

i36 

1 

1,752,755 

1 [ 

i 

1 

VIII 


239, 431 com- j 

jiared witli j 

North - Western 
Dialects; . 

A Crroup of form' of Lahiuhi >115 ' spoken in part of 
the North-Wo'tern Panjab. Tlie Census figures are 
too low. 

North-Eastern Pashto . 

oOS 

806,971 

1 

1 

1 

X 

... 

7, 11, 2 4, 113; 
(L.). 1 

One (if tlio two main dialects ot Pasljto (337). 

Nortliern Cliiii 


00,31.5 

83,033 i 

III 

iii 

2, 8, 59 1 

A sub-gronp of the Kuki-Chin Crroup of the A«sam- 
Burmese Braiu-li of tbe Tibeto-Burman languages. 
It includes Tli.ldo '207i, Sokte i212,i, Siyiii (213, i, 
llalte i21-li, and Paite i215,'. 

Nnrth-'SVe'terii Dravidian 


16-5,500 

184,368 

IV 


286, 019 1 The >ame as BrlhCii '32S', the only Dravidian lan- 

gnugo spoken in the North-Wo-t, i.e, iii Ijaluohi'tan. 

North-Wo-tovn (Ironp . 


10,162,251 

1 

9,023,972 1 

j 

VIII 

1 

1,0 

1 

1 

A Oronp of the Onter Snb- Branch of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, sjioken in Sind and the Western Panjab. 
The Census tignres are much too low. 

North-Western Lahnda . 

1.33 

i 

8S1,-125 

... 

VIII 

1 

i 

239, 131 tcoin- | 
paretl with tlio 
Nortli - Eastern ' 
j Dialect), 511. ' 

Tlie same as Hindko, j.c. 

North-We-tern Shina 

3‘IS 

1 

! 


VIII 

ii 

‘ 150 ; 

I'hc Puniali dialect of ^liina ',391 >. 

Nowgonir Naga 




III 

ii 

: 26.5, 271 

^ A name sumetimob given to Ao '166'. 

^oyrl 


! 





A Bhll (077) dialect spoken in West Khandcsh. See 
1921 Bombay Censu- Report. App. B, p. v. 

Ntit 




1 



A form of Kachin \203) sp.ikeu in Putao. 

Nnmbwe 

i 


... 


1 

! ■■■ 

i 

: ■" i 

1 1 

An nncla-sed language reported in the Burma Liu- 
gui'tic Survey as spoken by 210 people in Northern 
Arakan. 

Num-lau 



1 

' - 



A dialect of Chinbon \25D, reported in the Burma 
Tilngni'tie Survey a^ >poken by 50 people in Pa- 
kokku. 

Nang or Khunang 

277a 

1 


64 

i 


i 

I 

1 

1 

1 

A Lolo-Mos^o language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 9,017 people, 
principally in Putao District. The Burma Linguistic 
Survev spells the alternative name ‘ Hkunuug.’ 

i 

Jsanvus 



... 



j 

i 

i 

A Cip'V dialect mentioned in the 1891 C. P. Census 
Report. Not identitied. 

Nyauikat 

! 



i - 


' 

Another name for Bhotia of Upper Kanawar (64). 
q.l\ 

Nyar-ki Bull 

... 


i 

j 

IX 

IX 

ii 

lii 

1 70, 87, 89 
|26 

Another name for (lirasil I.CS9}, q. \ 

Nyi-sing 




III 

i 

I 535 
i 

Anotli(3i- name for Duflii ;125,', q.i\ 

Odda or Vodda 


... 



... 

( ••• 

Another name for Odkl (SOS', q.v. 

Oddar . . - 

... 


... 


... 

1 

! >4* 

Ditto. 

Odiya . - . j 

1 


... 

... 

- 

... 

j 

Another spelling of Oriya (502), q,v. 
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1 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in ; 
Classified j 
List. ' 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

' 

; 

Tolume. i Part. 

1 

Page. 

Eemaeks. 

Odki .... 

■ — 

868 

2,814 


XI i 

IX : n 

2. 6, 31 

18 

1 A Gipsy language (854), spoken by a vagrant tribe 
j in \ye5tern and North-4Vestern India. 

Odnl .... 



• •• 

... ! ... 


' Another name for (868), q.v. 

Odri . . . . 

1 



V ' ii 

367 

Another name for Ofiya (502), j.r. 

Oiyan 

1 



III ; i 

584 

A form of Miri (124) spoken in East Assam. 

Oihi . . . . 

571 

100 

... 

VI ! ... 

1 

19, 174, 181 

A form of the Bagheli Dialect (539) of Eastern Hindi 
(557), spoken in Chhindwara (C. P.). 

Okhai 

... 


70 

! 

... 

' A name mentioned in the 1921 Baroda Census Repoit 
as a form of Gujarati (652) spoken in Okhamandal. 

Old Knki 

... 

1 48,814 

26,245 

Ill i iii 

1 

I 

• 

2, 9, 181 

1 A sub-group of the Kuki-Chin Group of the Assam- 
1 Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 

' It includes sixteen languages (229-249;. 

Old Purbi 






. A name given to the Awadhi (558) used in old writings, 
such as the puems of TnPsl Das, 

OmyeiT 


... 

... 



! Another name for Katnrr, q.v. 

Orio 




i 

IV! ... 

406 

\ Another name for Kurukh (305), q,v. 


Oriva 


5U2 j 9,042,525 10,143,165 


V i i ■ 2, 135 (traces of, ■ A langnage of the Eastern Clronp of the Outer Sub- 

: I in X. Bciiffali). Brandi of tlie Inilo-Ai-\ an languages, spoken iii Orissa 

V I >> , 367 " and the neighbouring Districts of Madras and the 

! i C. P, For a further note on Orivd literature, and 


Oriya, .^taudard . 

Oriiinri or Barglstii 

OshO .... 

503 , 

300 ! 

1 

8,352,223 ‘ 

1 

... j 


V 

X 

ii 

1 

i 

382, 441)1 L.) 

3, 4, 123, 

(OrnmmaiO 

(L.), 253 
tab. 1 . 

also for a corrected list of words, see Addenda Majora, 
pp 224ff. 

127 An Eranian langutige -poken in Afghanistan. See 
,217 also Addenda .Majora, pp. 3&5fE. 

(Vo-' 

lieporteu in the 1891 Bombay Census llej) 0 rt as a form 
of Mrirwdri (713). 

O’Oiniya 

i 

1 


1 

1 

V 

i : 393 

1 Anotlier name for A-.saui 0'0 (352 1 , q.v. 

Oswali 



1 

... 

IX ‘ 

ii 

IS 

' A form of Mrirwdri (713) spoken in Chanda (C. P.). 

Outer Slraji 

i 


... 

i 

... 


See Siivji, Outer i'S31i. 

Outer Sub-Branch 

117,778,342 

i 

1 

123,328,825 

1 

' 

VIII i 

! 

■ 

I 

1 

2 

One of tlie Sub-Bi'anclie^ of the Indo- Aryan Braneli of 
tliu Art an ."sub- Family of tlie Indo-European Family 
! of langintgos. The languages of this Snh-Brauoh are 
! spoken in Xorth-lVestern and Eastern India, and in 

1 the conntrt in which Marathi (155) is spoken. 

Pacharuu 

1 

1 

1 


IX 

i 

390 

' A nanio oiveii to the Kananji )601) of the North-East 
■ of Etawah District (U. P.;. 

Pachhadi, 1, or Do.lbi . 

i 

i 




... 

’Another niuiio for \ ernucular Hiiuldstlru 5S2' ; also 
c u>ed i<*r the Puujah! '.632,616* spukon wu't of 
Lahore. 

Fachhudi, 2, lifithl, .land, 
or Naili. 

CIO 

38,990 ' 


i IX 

1 

i 

610, 696 

‘ A form of tilt- 8uindar>l Dialect (633 of Puujahl ^632) 
'j'okeii in thu Pactum Panjah. 

F.ac'hhai 

78S 

93,750 ' 


' IX 

j 

IV 

no. -06 

A form of the Kumania Dialect i785i of Central 
Pahari wbL 'tpukeii in Ahiiora lU. P.'. 

Pacliliari 



... 

! 

i 

313 

, A form of Xorth-We-tern Braj Bhakha spoken 

, in Bulandshahr (C. P.). 

PSch Pargania or 

Tamaria. 


... 

•• 

! V 

1 

I 

1 

ii : IP*. 110, 

! 327 iL.). 

106, A form of Kustern iMagahi ',518). 

Padari 

819 

4,510 


IX 

iv 

881, 903 (Gram- One of the BhadrawJh Group (SIC) of dialects of West- 
marK915(L,). ern Pah.lri 811;, spoken in Padar (^Kashmir), on the 
. Cp]>or Chenab. 

Padaniig . . 

37 

... 

13,743 

... 



1 Auialect of Karen i31), reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic .'-moey as spoton by 13,389 people in tlje South- 
1 ern .8han states, Ivarenni, and the neighbourhood. 

Padaw 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Another name for Padaung (37), g.v. 

Padld, Pahrl, or Pahi 

117 


... 

Ill 

i 

177, ISO, 
255 (L.). 

227, A dialect of Xdwdr! )115i spoken in the central hills 
f>f Nepal. 

Pagadia 

... 



' - 

... 


Beported in the Bombay Census P.eport for 1891 as a 
form of ‘ Hindi ’ spoken in Ahmedabad. 

PahadI 

' 

... 


... 

IX 

iii 

5, 47 

i 

Another name for Andrya (G80). The word is another 
'^pelling of Pahari. 

Pohar 



... 

1 

iv 

|715 

A form of Suketi (840). 
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VrMBlE OE 

Speakehs. 

Where dealt with nr the 
L iirariSTic Survey. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
ClaBsitied 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remabks. 

Paliari (1) • 


... 


IX 

i 

671, 677 

A form of Jullundur DoabI (635j Panjabi (632) spoken 
in Ho'^hiarpur. 

Paliarl (2) . 




IX 

iv 

513 

A name given in Patiala to Baghati (820) . 

Paliarl (3) . 


... 


IX 

iv 

513 

A name given in Patiala to KinG^s-ll (821). 

Paharia . 




IV 


30 

A name sometimes given to Saiitali (15). 

Pahaiia'thar 

535 

402 


V 

i 

69, 90 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529), 
•^poken in Alanbliuin (Bihar and Orissa). 

Pahari Bhabar . 




XI 

... 

121. 132 

A form of Xati (867). 

Pahari Group 


2,104,801 

1,917,537 

IX 

iv 

1 

A Group of languages of the Inner Sub-Branch of the 
Indo-Aryan langnage^^, spoken in the lower Hima- 
la\ as from Bhadrawiih to Xepal. It includes Eastern 
Pahtiri, Klias-knra, or Xaipali '781’, Central 
Puhiiri <7S4i, and Western Pahari >814). The 
Survey tigures are more correct than those of the 
Census. 

Pahari Potjiwari . 

433 

87,777 


vin 

i 

242, 432, 495 

A dialect of Lalmdfi (415) spoken in the Mnrree Hills 
iX.-W. Frontier Province and Panjahj. The Survey 
and tlio Census hsrnres both include those for Dhundi 
fl39-. 

Pahi .... 







.‘-ee Padlii. 

Paliini 







Another name for Pali'iriri-tliar i335 , q.r. 

Pa-klira 



... 

i 


1 

Eeperted in tlio Bnrma Li-iffiii-tic Surrey uvliere it is 
-])elr • Pa-likra ’ 1 to be a form of Wa i5i spoken by 
1,110 peojde in tiio Northern Slian State of Manglun 
East. 

Paulavi 


... 

... 

! X 

1 


2, 9 

1 An aijcionr Eraiiiaii language spoken in Persia in the 

1 time ot the 8as^anides. 

Pahi'i 

... 




... 


1 See P.adhi. 

Paliti .... 


... 



... 


■ 2.7. Pa-thi. q.v. 

1 

PaidI .... 





• 


1 Tl.o same as Oriy.i -.'02) The name of a caste of liill 
; Pariah> in Xorth-East Madras. 

Faik . . , . 

i 

•• 



; 

1 

j 

1 

1 Keported in the 1901 Bombay Census Report as a 
j form of Kauai e-sc (296; spoken in Kanara. 

Paite .... 

215 

! 


10,400 

HI 

iii 

! 

j 

i3, 59, Sl,127-S 

i 

' A Xh-rtbci’n Cbin la))!rnage of tbe Knki-Cbin Grouj) of 
tho A'^am-Bunno^e Bianeh uf the Tibeto-Burman 
lar.iruacrtw, ^jukon in tlio Lu'-hai Hills As'.am . The 
name is M.metiul(■^ Npolt ‘ Paitbe.’ 

Pai-yi 

i 






Arotlior 'pelbng of Poi-yi, q,v. 

Pajbanurl . 

1 





1 

j 

' A Gip'\ lanu'uairo rt.*]nirtotl in tho 1891 Bombay Census 
Ko]'t."r as '■itokmi in KlmndoMi. A c^ rruption of 
, Vaujlutr;. C. Ibinjarl i77]). See 1921 Report, 
Ann. lb p V. 

Vakhtu 

1 

33S 

j 

1 800,97 1 


X 


j .3, 7. 11. 113 Ji. 

} 

1 

Ti'o Xori’a-F-i-rorn Dialect of Pa’^litb. ''3.^7), spoken 
in I'lijur. >\vit. and Kuner. Attm-k, Po'hawar, 
X^'i’tb-Wi'-'.t Ko’aat. tlie AfrTdl Country, and the 
C‘'Untrk t" '.he wc-t thereof. 

Pakliya . 

i 

i 

i 

} 



... 

... 

1 

1 

' A bu'auano -ipokeu hy the Plkhxas of the X’ortborn 
tit Xe]'’ib The \ ueabulary Kirneas larcrely 
tVf’i- Kha'-kura '781- anil perhap-_, from Biliari 

’jOu . 

Pfiki 

j 


... 



i 

1 

'The -.5 hO Griv.l ■592*. Properly tho name (da 

Ma-aa'- (a->te which -ipeak' broken Ori\a hirirely 
with Tkluirn. 


Patu . 


41a 


1,200 


(f Sjaw Karen OVJ} sjiokon in Karonni 
a’.nl Al'O ealleil Bngn. 


Palaung • • • 


117,773 ; 11 

' 

1 

Palanng-Wa Group 


i i 

; 147,889 , 

i 1 

Pale . . . • 


... 

: 

... 

Pallah . . • 



... 


I 39 (L.) . A Uuiirna'j'''' ''t tl’O PulrjinC'W.i (»ronp of tl.e AIou* 

j Klniirr ianL''urire<. In tho Enrma Lingni-tic Survey 

it U ivpnittil t" 1 a‘ '•pi)koii by ll<i, 50 l pe('])le, mainly 
in tlio Kilby ^lino' District and in the Xerthern Shau 
'Ibe Ceiisns tmmres incinde tho-e for Pale, 

: qA\ 

,,, A (IroTip of the MGn-Khmer languages spoken in Ea'jt- 

’ ern Burma. 

, A diaieot. or form, of P.ilaung ( t), reporteil in the 
' Burma Lincrui^tio burvey as spoken by 26,567 people 
I in the X’orthern >h;in states. 

i 

... I to lie a lioilo (T27') langnage, bnt I have not sue- 

I ceoile<l in identif\in 2 ’ ir,. 
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XvilBEK OP 

Speakees. 

WhEBK DEAIT WITH 151 THE 
LiSTGCISTIC SrETEY. 


Laiiprtiage or Dialect. 

^simiber in i 

Classified According 
List. ' to the 

1 Linguistic 
' Siurvey. 

1 

According 
to the 
Census of 

Volume. 

Part. 

I 

Page. 

ItEJIAHKS. 

Pallaing 


... 

Ill 

1 iii 

329 

A Southern Chin lansrnuge of the Kuki-Chin (Iron]) of 

Palpa 

1 

i 

1 

1 

783 ! 


IX 

iv 

19, 75 

the A^sam-B^rlne■.e Emncli of the Tibeto-Lurnian lan- 
guages. ft i> mentioned, but not de&cribed in the 
Survey. It is referred to on p. 51 of the Purma 
Lingni>tic Snrve\ Prejiaratory Stage Deport as not 
reported since 1901. 

A dialect of Khas-kurfi, Eastern PahfirT, or Xhii]);!!! 

Pambada 





{7Sl) spoken in Western Xepai. The nuinher of 
speakers i> unknown. 

Pombada. 

Pancliali 

61)8 o60 


IX 

iii 

6, 138 

A dialect of Lhili '677), spoken in Buhlana iBerar). 

Punch Pargania . 




... 


Another spelling of Psch Pargania, g.r. 

Pangal 


... 

... 


! An incorrect spelling of Pingal, 

Pangiall 






Another name for Pangwfili (S45', g.i\ Also used 

Pangnim 





... 

as a name for the Blidtiii of Lahul 

A form of Palaung ol), reporteii in the Burma Lin- 

Pangsu 

• 2C5a , 

... 



j gnistic Survey to be spoken by 2,6C5 peo]>le in Hsi- 
paw Xortliern Shan State. 

1 A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Pntao. 

Pangwili 

S4.5 j 3,701 

f • • 

IX 

iv 

709, 846 iGram- 

One of tlie Cliaiiiba Groii]) i841j of dialects of IVest- 

Paniii 





mar), 863 (L.i. 

ern Pabarl iS14) sjjoken in Pangi of Cliamba State 

1 Punjab; , 

Tlio same as JIaUiyalam i2i'3;. Properly the name of 

Pilnidnaria , 


' 

III 


193, 334 

a Madras caste wliicli speaks a corrnpt Malayajani. 

Another name for Jloliongia (177), q.v. 

Pani Kdcli 


.. 1 

III 

. . 

11 , 

95 

.Cnother name for Kdeli ilI2;, q.t\ 

PaCjaln (1) 


... 

VIII 

i 

361 ; 

Anotlier name for Sirfiiki Hindki i'429,i. 

Paiijabt (2) . 

-119 -18,038 


VIII 

i 

239, 280 

A name given to one of tlie forms of Standard Lahndil 

Pafiiabi (S) 

1 

[ 

(i.3-2 12,762,639 16,233,596 | 

IX i 

i 

xiii, 007 

(416) spoken in L\all]inr iPanjab). 

A langnuge "f tlie Central (irotip of the Inner Snh- 

Panjabi, Standard 

633 11,180,611 

1 

14,795,309 

1 

IX 

i 

609, 628 (Oram- 

Eranch of tlie Indo-Aryan languages, spoken in the 
Central Paniab. 'i'l,e Censns tigares are excessive 
and include many sjieakers of Lahnda (415). 

Panjubi-Lahnda . 

6 1C 1 2,-132,024 


IX 


inar;, 646, 806 
(L.i. 

610, 743 

A form of Standard Paiijabi (633) spoken in the 

Pafi jubi, 



VIII 

i 

1 

233 

west of Gie Central I’aniab, wlierc tlie language 
is gradually mergincr into Lalinda (-115i. 

Another name for Lalmda (-Il.Vi, q.r. 

Panjabhi 



VIII 

1 

i 

361, 36S 

Another name for .sir.liki IlindkT (429). 

Panjgfiri 



X 

1 

... 

385 

A form of 5Iakr.ini '361 lialuchi i361i. 

Parkai 




1 


Peported in ti.e 1891 C. P. Censns Rejiort as a f(,nn 

Paiikhu 

228 ‘ 500 


III 

iii 

3, 107. 144, 1.52, 

of •Hindi.’ Xot identit'.ed. 

A Central Cliin lano’nagc of the Knki-Cliin Gronp of 
the Assam-Burmese Bvanrli of the Tiheio-Bni man 
laiisrniioe.s. .''imken in tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts 
‘Bengal). 

Anotlier nam-3 for Griya i502 . Pro]icr]v a ilailras 

Paiio 





161 L. . 

Pa-0 



i ■■■ 



ca.ste-jiuine. 

Ai'coid'iig to till.* linniia Linguistic Snr3e\, a -ub- 

Paori 

i 


1 

1 

i 


diiilect ot Tanngthn 36i, spoken in tlie Sunthcj u Shan 
States 

Another spelling ot haw 'ri i701i, q.r. 

Pnr"bl:i 

458 1C0,000 

... 

i VII 


61, 62, 93 

A t'lvm ot tlie Konkan .standard dialect i-J.'7. of 

Pal? chi 



1 

I 



, Jlaiathl ,4551, sptken liy Kilyasth Praldm- ot 
Bombay . Tlianu, and Kolaba iBoinbay Also sjioken 

by nearly tbe whole MaratM-speaking po]inlation of 
Bombay and Tl.ana. as tar noitli as Hainan. It is 
also called Kayasthi and Hamani (VII, 62o 

An Eianiar, lauguage akin to Ortiiurl i3i'0), spoken in 

Par*dI.I 

699 8,648 

1 

rx 

1 

iii 

■ 6. 174. 188 

Aiglianisian. See Addiiida ilajora. pjo 3S5ff. 

A dialect of Bliili (677i &],oken in CTianda iC. P.) 

Paran 


... 

XI 

I a. 

1 

1 ill 

»■) 

t 

1 

! 382 

L 

and Berar. The Suriey tgnres include 3,238 
sjieakers of Ti‘ik.ankari. xe hich is the same language 
under another name. “ ' 

) Apparently the Kaeliin name for Maingtba {260'i. 
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NriiBi;K UP Speakers. 


Where dealt with is the 
LixoriSTic SrEA'Er. 


Langaase or Dialect. 


Nnmber in 

ClassilieJ According According 
List. to tl.e ^ to tbe 

Lingaistic Census of 
Snrvev. ■ 1921. 


Volume. Part. 


Parava 

Parbatiya 

pardesi 

Pfirdlil 

Pariah 

Parji 

Parkari 
Pars! . 


IX 


31S 


17,387 


pars! Gdijdi . 

Pars! Gujarati 
Parvari 


Pashai, Lagimani, 
Dehgani. 


660 


3S5 


IV 

XI 

XI 

IV 

IV 

IX 

VIII 



PEll.\EKb. 


30 


: 488 


ii i 326, 392 


•3, 69, 69, 113 
(L.). 


1 

Pashto . • ■ 1 

! 

337 3,905,725 l,40fi,267 

X , 

■■ ! 3 

, 4, 5, 9, 113 
(L.l. 

■ 

Pashu . . . • 


1 



Pasi (1) ■ ■ 

... 

XI J 


119 

Pilsi (2) . ■ • 


1 



Paato . 

... 

1 

XI 1 

1 

s 


121 

PatanI 

... 

- j 



Pataiii 





PaViifill 

1 

i 

1 67 i 5,iS00 

IX 

il 

4-47 

PaVvi 

709 

IX 

ii ; 53, 288, 294 

1 

Pat“wegari . 

' '• , ! 

IX 

.. 1 
u 

148 

Pathii 

1 1 

VI 

1 

149 

PathanI 

' .. 1 
... j 

1 



Pa-thi 

1 - - i - 



... 

Patidari 

1 1 
; 662 ... [ 

IX 

ii 

402 

Patigar 

j ... - 1 

! 

i 

j ... 

i 

1 



The same as Tnlo (30i), propeily a caste-name of 
Soutli Canara. 

Another name for Klms-knra, Eastern Pali.iri, or 
Naipali t7Sli. 

A name for AwadhI (556) used in Ciianda (L. P. anil 
Central ludi.i. 

Another spelling for Par‘'dhi (699 j , q.c. 

A name sometimes nsed for Tamil '285j. 

A dialect of Guiidi i313) spoken in Bastar (C. P.i and 
Nortli Madras, principally by Parjas. 

Another name for t'neGnjaratl of Thar and Parker, j.i. 

‘Persian.’ Hence commonly used for any secret argot. 
Cf. Fiirsi and Pa>to. 

Or nsed for the secret langnage of Kuchbanillii- 
Kanjari (861). 

Or used for Santali Hoj by non-speaker= of tiie 
langnage. Cf. Pharsi. 

A name used in Mandla (C. P. ' for Oondi i313). (J. 

the prei eding. 

The ilialeet of Gujarati (652) used by Parsis. 

Another name for the Mabar caste, whose language is 
Miiliiiri (485:, g.f. 

A langiinge of the Kahislui-PaMiai 6nb-Gron]i of t'le 
Kitir Group of the Dardic or Pisacha langnages, 
spoken in Laghmaii. The Census figures are acciden- 
tal. The name Is more correctly 3] elt ‘ Pashai see 
Addenda Major,!, pj). 2.59ff, 

A languatre of tlie .ifglniuist.m-Halin liist.iu 6nl)-Gr(i'ip 
of the Ea-terii Grouj) ot tiie Kr.uiiaii langnages. It 
is spoken in the Nortli-West Frontier Province, nml 
in Afghanistan. The Survey fgnre- include tiio'e tor 
])orsons sjio iking the Uingnago out,;de the Hinits of 
Britisli India, in countries not subject to the ojieiM- 
tions of the Census. 

A form of .Malay i2i spoken in Mergiii (BniTini). 

Another name for Knclihandhi S61). Tlio uord is 
simply another form of Parsi, j.c. 

A Gi])sy dialect reported to be spoken by the Gipsies ot 
Fatebpur U. P.'. Not identifed. 

J.c. ‘ Pashto.’ in the sense of an nnknoun or socrut 
language. CJ‘. the similar use of * P.lrsi/ f^.i\ Hence 
used as a name ior Nati i8b7;. The -ecret languag.j ot 
the Xats. In the Bombay Presidency, uhc.'e the o 
are no Xats, it simply means ‘ Pashtd.’ 

A wrong spelling for PattanI i665 , y.i , 

Ueiiorted in the 1S91 Madras Coiisns h’oport ns iden- 
tical witli Hinddst.ini i584 or .587i The word looks as 
if it were a corruption ot ’ Patli.ini,' i.r. Pas’nto i.337j. 

A dialect of Gnj.ir.'itl d',52i, spoken by silk-weavors in 
Southern India, t/. the two ue.xt. 

A form of the M.ihl !7.40; dialect of K.ijasthrinl iTl'ij, 
spoken iiv 'ilk-wearers in Chanda (C. P ). C/l (he 
I preceding and the nevt. 

Reported a- tlie language Ilf silk-weaters of Belgmui, 
Dliarwar, and Bijapnr ( Homliay I. In Belg-aum anil 
Dliarwar it is tlie san e as Pat“uuli (137 tj. In Bija- 
pur, it is -imply corrupt Mar.ltl i ' l.■I5l. Cf. the r.wr 
’ preceding. 

1 A form ot Galidr.! (561,:, ^.r. 

I Tlio langnage of Pathans, i.c. Tathto !337,:. 


A name of Sgaw Kareu pU). ?.«. Also spelt Pahti. 
This name is used liy the people theuisolves. 

A form of Gujarit! (653) spoken in Ivaira (Bomliav ), 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of PaVijul! (67-1 i, S’.!'., s])okon in Dliarwar and Bija- 
pur (Bombay). Cf. pat-wcgiirl. above. 
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INumbeb or 

i 

SrEAKEBS.I 

WhEBE BBAIT with Ef THE 
LiKOrlSTIC SCBTET. 


Number in' 

Language or Dialect. Classified | j 
List. 1 

h 

1 

1 

According 
to the 
jingoistic 
Survey. 

! 

Accor^ng 
to the i 
Census of i 
1921. 1 

J 

1 

V’olnme. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remahks. 

Patkari 

... 

... 


... 


1 

Reported in the 1891 Hyderabad Census Report as a 
form of Gujarati (652). 

! 

Patti . . . • , 

t 


... 

1,619 




A form of Bhili (677) reported in 1921 Census as spoken 
in Jhabua. 

Patnl 



... 1 

Ill 

i 

453 

Another name for Manchati (72). 

Patnuli . . • 

... 


I 



... 

Another spelling of Pat^nuli (674), q.i\ 

Pattanl . » • , 

665 


... 

IX 

ii 

412 1 

! 

A dialect of Gujarati (6o2), spoken in Soutli-West 
iVIarwar, Palanpur, and the neighbourhood. 

Patna 



... 

IV 

... 

209 ; 

Another name for Jniing (28). 

Patwi . . • , 




I 

... ! 


1 

Another spelling of Pat*vi (769), q.v. 

Paw^ri 

701 

2.5,000 


IX ; 

iii 

6,72 ; 

A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken in Khandesh (Bombay). 

1 

Pa'warl . • * 

i 

1 

612 

i 

353,500 


IX ' 

1 

i 

87, 473 i 

A form of the Bmideli (610) dialect of Western Hindi 
(oSll spoken by Pawiir Rajputs in Gwalior State and 
the Bundelkhand Agency, Cf, PCwari. 

Pesnan 

i 

... 


... 

- , 

... 

... 

According to the Burma Linguistic Surrey, a form of 

5l0n (3) .spoken in Amherst District. 

Pe Miao. or ‘ V.'hite Miao’ 

... 


i 

i 

... 

1 

A Miao (43) dialect spoken in the Soutlieni Shan States 
(Barma). Cf. He Miao. 

Pei-yi or Pai-yi . . ^ 

j 

1 






1 

i ■■■ 

i 

The Chinese name for the Sl)an tribes, ‘ Yi ’ is tlie 
diaractcr which was forbidden to be used in tlie 

Briti.sh Treaty of IS.'S. It is nsnully translated 
‘Barbarian’ ilit. ‘squatter’) and is' commonly 
applied to tiic aboriginal tril)es of 8 oatli-West China" 

Pouitli.iii . • ' 

i 

SG'J 

1,250 


XI 


12 . 0, 12 

1 

A Gipsy langnage iS54) spoken in Dharwar and 

Belgaum (Bombay'. 

-n- i 

Pengn . . « ; 

! 


... 




! 

A dialect of Kui iSOSi spoken by tlje Pengu Porojas. 

8 ee 1S91 Madras Ceii'Hs Report, p. 309. 

Persian . . • 

331 

7,579 

6,26S 

X 

... 

1 

3 

An Kranian langimge spoken in Persia. The 
speakers recorded are vi.,ltoiN to India. 

Persian Clruny, 


7j.j7y 

6,268 

X 


3 

j The (iroup <>f dialect*' forming the modern Persian 
j languages. 

Persic Lnngimccs . 

... 

... 


X 


2 

One of tiio two branche< ot the Kraiiian langnagos. 
j Tlie otlioi' is called tlie Non-Persie Branch. " ^ 

Peshawar, Paslito of 

329 



X 

... 

, 24, 113 (L.) 

1 A form of the Xortli-Eastern Hialect i83S) of Pa.ttit 6 

1 1 . 337 i.spokon in and about Pediawar (North- West 

1 Frontier Provincei. 

Pesluiwari . 



) 

Mil 

i 

211, 541, 551, 
57C (L.). 

A name for tlie Xortli- Western Falmdu spoken :n 

. Peshawar City. The .rd sometimes .anpea'‘s as 
j “ IVsiiori." 

Pesta . 


... 1 ... 




i 

' Incorrect for Pa=)it5 (:i37 , 5 

Phaih'ing 

260 

5o0 j 

1 

III 

ii 

468, 472. 4S1 
(L.). 

A dialect of T.ingklml (19s,, spoken in Manipur State 
'Assam,. Tlie .Snriey tignres are doubtful. 

Pijyk? 




11 

1 

' 213 

, Another name for Phrikial i 54 i. 

n.akial or Piiako . 


025 


11 


i 213 

A dialect of Khrimti (52,i, s]„,ken in Assam. 

Pi.a’oPikritiya 

7b7 

j 2i\9i IS 


1 IX 

iv 

' 110, 202. 21S 

Afbrra of the KnmannI Dialect i7S5i of Central Pahari 
(,7bG, -poken in Ahnora and Naini Tal (C. P,'. ' ^ 

PLarsi 


i 


IV 

... 

30 

1 A n.aine soiiietiiaes given to Santali '15i. C/l Parsi. ^ 

Pi, 3,: Par^'.li 


1 

... 

IX 

ii 

188 

' .Anotiier name tor Plr'dhi (699;, q.v. | 

Phiu .... 




i 



1 See Pyiu. 

Pko .... 


... 




\ 

1 See He Miao. Also another name for Phdn (272a), q. v. 

PhoTi ox Plmn « 

272a 

i 

213 

in 

iii 332 

' A laiignage of the Burma Group of the Assam-Burniese 
; liranch ot the Tibeto-Burniau languages. In Burma 

1 tiie name is spelt ‘ Hpdn.’ The tanguage is spoken 

1 in Bnrma, which was not subject to tiie operations of 

1 this buryey. .According to tlie Burma Linguistic 
! M'"hen by 650 people in Bliamo and 

1 lUyitkyina. 1 

Plmd'g'T • 

474 

1,000 


Ml 


. 2, 65, 130, 147 

j , 1 

Standard dialect ( 457 ) of 1 

Marathi (4ooi, spoken by a wandering tribe in Tliana 1 

iLomhav). ? 

. J 1 

Plinu .... 

... 


... 

... 


- 

Sco Phdn, ■ 

Pbye 


... 

... 

... 


' 

Another name for Phdn (272o), q.v. | 

Plndfaari 

i 

... 

... 


... 

I 

Incorrect for Pendhari (869), q.v. f 
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|Ntimbee op Spkakees. 


Language oi Dialect. 


I N umber in 
I Classified 

I List. 


I WheEE DSAM with IK THE 
Likghistic Suetey. 


Pingal 

Pilacha 
Pishori 
Pitti 

Plains Kaehari 
Pnar 

Poeron 
PSgnli 

Poi . 

Pombada or Pambada 

Punna 

Pomiyo 

Poroja 

Ponvad 

Pdtliwari 

Powadlii 

Pow.lrl 


403 8,158 



Eemaees. 


The name given in Marwari to Braj Ebakha (593) 
when used by ilarwaris as a literary dialect. 

See Dardic or Pisiicha Branch. 

Incorrect for Peshawari, g’.v. 

Another name for Bliotia of Spiti i63), g.r. 

Another name for B4r^ (127), g.i'- 

Another name for the Synteng Dialect (11) of Khasl 
(8), ?,r. 


A form of Kabni (lS7j, J.r. 

233, 234, 402, i A dialect of Kashmiri .399), spoken in Jammu State 

4S8(L.). I (Punjab; . 

Another iLuslieii name for Cliin. 


Properly a caste-name of 


437 1 681,362 


639 1,307,116 


62.5 3,0iX; 


i Tlie same as Tnln .302i 
Soutli Canara. 

I A Burmese name tor Bralimans frc m Manipur who 
have settled in Burma, many ot whom st=U speak 
Meithci ijni'] in their homes. 

Accoi'iling to the Burma Linguistic 8nr\ ey, u Xiitra 
huiL’-mge S]niken in rp]ior Chiu.lwin by 2.7'oo people. 

I t leaily the same as Ponn.i, i.e. Meithei 2U6). 

! 

! .\nother spelling, uscil in Madras, tor Parjii. See 
i Parji 31.8 0 

llej.iirted in the Is'Jl Bombay Census lioport as a 
' form of tinjar.iti i632i. 

A diulei.t of Lnhnd.l l415;, s]ioken in the Xorth-lVest 
Punjab, 

A f.irm of the Stuirdird Dialect 633' of Ptiuj.ibi 
(632.. spoken in the Kastern Punjab. 

A tonu of the Bundr.lt Diah-a 610 of Western 
Hinili -581). It is a mixed dialect spoken in 
Chhindwara (C. P.i. 


PSwari . . . 1 

5G0 ! 

43,000 

VI : 

i 

1 

•• ; 10, 174, 177 

1 

1 

Frakriti 



. 

; 

... j 

Prasu 

1 


■■■ 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

Prh . 




1 

Presnn 

1 

1 

... 

VIII . 

ii ' 59 

Pronominallzed Hima- 
hiyaii Group 

I 

93,978 107,841 

Ill : 

i 273 

1 

Pnlaiyar 

1 

’ 

i 

... 1 

i 

1 

• • • ' 


A form ot tiie Bughell Dialect ..559' of Kusteru Hindi 
i.5.57i. spi.ken in Balaghat and lihandara iC. P... C7. 
Paw.iri. 

.Aiiuther name f..v Marathi 455 , 

Sfc Fresan. 

Se- Brek .Jla.. 

An.-.ther name f.n- Wasi-ceri iSSl , j..,-. A bitter 
spelling is Prasu. Sec A.Ulenda Maj,.]':!. pp. Xlblf, 

A group of about 22 haigu:ig._s he-l.iiiging t.i the 
Tibet. i-H imalax an Branch tlax Tiboro-Burinan 
laugnages, Thex are all sp.iken in the .''ub-Hiuialaxa. 
Thex fall into two suli-grutijis, a IVostera and an 
Eastern, 

The name of a forest trile in Coimbatore. L'sed as a 
name for T.uuil i2b5 


P^un . . • • 


Puuclila 

Ill , 220,069 

PnnC'karl 

■ • • 

Puniali 

^ 398 

Purl)fl' Sribattiya • « 

1 ; 

Purbi 

' t 

Ptirlk 

i : 

1 1 1 

i ; 

Puru • i . ! 

... 


VIII 

VII ! 

i 

VIII ! 

i 


i 242, 432, 

323 (L.). 

33 

ii ' 15C 


505, 


The 1921 Census spelling .jf • Plinu ’ l _72.i), j.c. 

A dialect of Laliiichi ll.ii, spoken in Punch state 
iKashiuir and .lainnm,;. 

Another name for Standard, or DcM, Marathi ' l."61. 

The mime of the Xoitli-lVcstern Dialect of Shini 
(391 '. 


V 
VI 

V 


i ' 224 


Another name for SyUiettia i548j, j.r. 


... '10,78,100 


A name sometimes uscd for Axxadh i .338i. 


ii , 43, 218 



Another imnie for Western Bliojpuri ..525;. The 
word literally means ‘the laitgnage of the E.ist,’ 
and is used by people living to tlie xvest of the lau- 
gu, iges referred to. 

bee Bliotia of Purik ;60.. 

Piejiorted in the 1891 Baroda Census lleport as a form 
of ‘ Hindi.’ Probably Purbi (see aboxc; is intended. 
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! 

iN'tritsEE or 

1 

Speasees. 

IVheBE DE.\LT WITH !>' THE 
Linguistic Suetev. 

1 

1 

Lan^na::i:e ur X ialect. | 

i 

1 

Ntiinlier inj 
Classiiied | 
Tiist. 1 

Aofording 
to tlie 
Xiuiiniistic 
burvey. 

According 
to Ibe 
Con.sns of 
1921. 

t 

Volume. Part. 

Page. 

i 

i 

j 

Piiruiii . . . i 

'lU 

i 50 

1,132 

] 

III iii ; 

1 

3, ISl, 263, 295 
iL... 

Pwo Karon 

35 


352,466 



Pyin or Piiiu 

i77a 


927 

III , iii 

384 

Qaizara.nl 




... i ... 


Qasai 

S70 

2,700 


XI j ... 

2, 5, 6, 156 

Qasbilti Urdu 



... 

IX ! i 

1 

122 

Qa^Kjari 




vm 1 ii 

1 

13.1 

Qasrani or Qaizavdnl 




... 1 ... 

1 


Quoireng » . 




1 

... 1 ... 


Ka-ang . . 

... 


... 

1 


Kabbsi 

148 

! 31,370 

1 

1 

22,545 

III 1 ii 

2, 4, 102 

lulghOban.^t 

627 

' 3,114 

i 

\ 

IX i 

1 

ooO, oo4, oo6 

Rabtarl 


1 

1 *•* 


... 

... 

lifii or .Jiuublr 

SS 

i 

1 41,400 

56,342 

Ill i 

178, 276, 373 


IIEIIAEKS. 


Riiik.ii'j-tukSra 
Kauiffko.>a . 

lOi . 
P.rijapari 


An OIJ Knki laiigruiire of tlie Ktiki-Cliin (ininji of tlic 
' A.-saiu-BriT-uio^o Kraiuli of t]ie Tibeto-Bnrnian Inii- 
iraaces. It U 'pokon in llaiiipnr State lA.'am}. 

A'dittlect of Karen i3l!, s-pnken in Bnrnm, wiiieli was 

not snhleet to the operations of tliis Saioov. It is 

’ spoken in many districts detailed in tlje Bnrnia Lin- 
' suistic Survey. Also ca'led Talain^-Kawn. The 
j speakers call themselves *' ilutheit ’ or ‘ ■Slia.’ 

i .1 Lolo->los‘o language spoken in the Southern Shan 
! States. 

! .^ce Qasrani. 

A Gipsv lan<rnage fSoIi s]>oken by the Qasriis of Kar- 
iial. Also called tiasaiy§-ki Farsi. Cf. Far-i. 

A form of Urdu loSoi spoken in Lncknow City. 

Another name for Khowar (390l. 

Another spelling of Kasran! l3G8l, y.r. Qaizarani is 
said to mean ‘ Imperial.' 

An incorrect .spelling of Kwoireng tl97), J.r. 

Reported in the Burma Lingni.stic Survey as a form of 
Palanng (4) spoken in the Knby Mines District. 

‘ A language of the Bars Gronp of the Assam-Bnrmese 
Branch ot the Tibeto-Bnrinan langnages. spoken in 
the west ot the A-sam ^'ttUey. 

A form of tlie Bnndeli Dialect (610j of Western 
Hindi ('.5Sli. It is a broken form of Bnndeli spoken 
' by the lliighdbansi caste in Chliindwar.i iC. P.). 

A spelling of liathdni i613) n.sed in the 1S91 Hydera- 
Imd Census liuiiort. 

A language ot the F.ustern Priutominalized Himalayan 
Group of tlie Tibeto-Kiirniaii lainrnuifos, spoken in 
Xejial between tlie Dud Kosi and 'Iinnbor Rivers. 
The Survey tig-nres inclnde tho>e for Khanibii (67). 

Another name for Dugar-wara idOIj, j.t’. 

Reported in the Bnnun Linguistic Survey as an nn- 
chissed language .spoken by a lU people in Northern 
I Arakan. 

j 

Said to be a form of Gdndl (313). 


The same as Kuiikani ('I'Jlt. Properly the name of a 
caste in .'South Caiiara iMadras;. 


i 

Rdjastliani . 

1 

712 

i 

1 

I6,.2y8,260 12,680,562 

IX 

IX 

ii 

xiii 

Iff. 

, \ language of tlie Central Grotqi of the Inner Indo- 
: Aryan languages .spoken in Raipntun.a. The Census 

1 ligures are incomjiiete. 

Rajasthani, Central 

740 

2,907,200 


IX 

ii 1 

2, 31 

. 

Easterit. 







j 

P-ijasthiini,North-Eastern 

753 

l,.57O,099 


IX 

ii 

2,43 


liaJSwitl 

747 1 

173,449 


IX 

• 

ii 

31, 195 

A form of tlie Central Eastern Dialect (740) of 
Rajasthani (712} .spoken in Jaipur State. 

Rajbangsi . 

542 , 

3,509,171 


V 

i 

19, 163 

A dialect of Bengali, spoken in North-Eastern Bengal 
and in Goalpara fA.ssamj. 

Kajbangsi, Standard . 

543 

3,461,736 , 


V 

i 

164 


Rajliari 

1 

! 

1 i 

1 

... 

... 



‘ Reported in the 1891 Central Provinces Census Report 
as a form of Kijasthani (712) .spoken in Betul. 

Rrijumhali . 


1 

1 

.. - i 

... 

IV 


446 

Another name for Malto (307). 

Rajputiini . 


j 

... 

... 

... 


Another name for Rajasthani (712). 

EajwaU 

i 


... 

IX 

ii 

52 

i Anotlier name for Eahgri (762j. Also spelt Eajwadi 
j and Eajwar. 

Rakhaing-tha 

i 



III 

iii 

379 

1 The Burmese name for Arakanese (266). Cf. Eakhine 
! auil Yakaing. 

Raknine 

i 

1 


... 


... 

... 

1 Reported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey as a dialect 
! of Arakanese (266) spoken by 50,i63 people in 

1 Akyab. CJ. the preceding. 

Rakshaui . . • 

! 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1 


... 

... 

A form of Baldchi (361) reported as spoken in the 

J Chagai Agency (Baluchistan). 
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NuilBEB OF 

Speakees. 

WhBEE I>EAtT WITH IN’ THE 
LiSGUISTIC SrEVEY. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 

to the 

Linguistic 

f:furv6v. 

‘ 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. ; 

i 

' 

Part. 1 

1 

Page. 

PeJIAEKj?. 

Salto . . * . 

214 

18,133 

5,539 

III ■ 

i 

iii ! 

1 

2, 59, 73, 127-8 

A Northern Chin laiisruage of the Knki-Chin Crronp of 
the A>saiii”Bnrinese Branc-h of the Tibeto-Burmaii 
languages, <])oken in the Lu'-hai HilK and Cachar 
f Assam). 

Kambani 

405 

2,174 

... 

VIII : 

ii 

233, 234, 458, 
489 (L.). 

A dialect of Kilshiuiri i399i, spoken in the Janinin 
State 1 Pan jab;. 

I!.Tiiigar)iiya 

?93 

3,957 

... 

IX : 

iv 

118 

A form of the KumaunI Dialect t7S5) of Central 
Paharl i7S4', >poken in Naini Tal (U. P.;. 

Kamoshi 


** 

... 



... 

A cai8tv language reported from Poona. The people 
originall\ spoke Telugu (319; but have now generally 
adopted ^larathT <455j. Sec 1921 Bombay Census 
Report, App. B, p V. 

Kampuri 



... 

IX 

iv 

Addenda minora 
to page 613 

The form of 8imla 8iraji (S24) or Kochi (828) spoken 
in Basliahr State iPanjah) of wliich the capital is 
Rampur. 

Kamre 

... 

... 

... 

i 



Reportetl in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a 
dialect of Arakaiiese ^20f) spoken by 59,024 people 
in Akvab. The same as Yaiib>e (272), q.v. 

Hanati • 


... 

' 

■ 


... 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as spoken in Khaudesh. The word 
means ‘ Jungly/ and here prohubly indicate^ Bhili 
(677). tee 1921 Kcpoit. App. B, p. vi. 

Eanawat 

702 

500 

IX 

iii 

6, 142 

. A dialect of BIulI {677) spoken in Nimar t'C. P.). 

llandhadi 

... 

... 

IV I 


637 

Another imino for Ladliadi i329;. 

Ratgarl (1) . . 


... 

VII 

- 

, 

... 

293 

The name given to tljc Ko»hti 8nh-Dialect (482) of 
Jlnriithi (455 1 when spoken by Kaiigaris, or dyers, 
of Klliclipur iBeran. It is merely the ordinary Jlara- 
thi of tlie Pistriot. 

Eangari (2) 

711 

3,630 

IX ' 

iii 

203, 229 

A dialect of Khandcs'i (707; spoken in Berar. 

Kangaroi 




... 


Reported in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Bale dialect of Palanng ( I) spoken by 100 people 
in Hsnmhsai Northern Sban State. 

Eiingdania . 

149 

30,370 

: III 

ii 

102 

A dialect of Rablui (14Si spoken in Goalpara, Kanirnp, 
and the (iaro Hills i Assam'. 

Kangkas 

78 

614 

III ' 

1 

• 

177, 428, 479, 
534 (L.). 

A Western Pronuminalized Hinialavaii language of the 
Tiboto-Hinnilayun Branch of the Tibeto-Burnian 
languages, spoken in Alniora ■ C. P.''. 

KSngkliol 



III , 

iii 

181 

This is tlie spelling employed in the Survey for 
Hrangkhol t229;, which latter is the correct spelling. 

Rangloi, Gondla, or Tinan 

7o 

2,987 

1 HI 

i 

i 

! 1 

i 

167 

A Western Pronouiinaiizod Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto-Himalay an Branch of the Tibr.lo-Rurman 
languages, spoken in Laliul. The Purvey figures also 
include tho>e for speakers of Biinan (7L. 

Sangpuri 

• • 

... 

... 1 V ; 

, 

i 

163 

Another name for Rajhaj^^-'l 512 , q.' . 

Rangri or Raj wan 

762 

3,872,228 

IX 

i 

1 

ii 

52, 248, 270, 

305 (L.L 

A form of the Malvl Dialect 76U; of Rajasthani (712) 
spoken by Rfijiiuts of Mahva iCentral India). The 
8urvev figures also include the speakers of ordinarv 
Mahi. 


Rani liliil 

• 


703 

87,540 

. 

... 

IX 

iii 6, 108, 110 

A dialect of Bliih '677*, spoken in Navssari of Baroda 
8tate. 

Rao-kwang . 



... 


. . 



Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form c-f 
Palanng il' spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

Bao-kyin 








Reported in the Biiriiu-t Linguistic Survey as a form of 
PiiLiung \ 1' s]iokcn in the Ruby Clines District. 

Bao-inai 



... 





Reported in tiie Burma Linguistic Sarvoy as a form of 
Palanng ',1, spoken in the Ruby Alines District. 

Eao-ping 








Reported in the Burma Linguistic 8arvey as a form of 
Palanng iL spoken in the Rnby Aiines District- 

liatan 


1 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A synonym for IlaujarT i771' u-ed in the P. 

Katavdi 


' 1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Reported in the 1S91 Roiuluy Census Report as a ffirm 
of AlaratliT ' 155) s]Hikon in Poona. Not id3ntihe<L 

Rath . 





... j 



8ee Ruthi Alcwati. 

Bathari 


f 

1 

: 

1 


1 

t 

! 


-• 

Reported in tlie 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gujarati (052' spoken in the Panch Mahals. 
Perhaps the same as RatlPvI Bhili (704). 
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APPEXDIX III. 


Language or Dialect. 


EatUanri 

Eath»vi 

Bath*vi BhilaU 

Eathi (X) . 

EatM (21 . 

Eathi (3) . 

Eiitlu {i) or Kathwall 

Eathi Mewati 

Eatliora . 

Eathwali 

Eathyal 

Eau-ChaubhalsI . 

Eawaug 

Bawvan 

Eeang 

Bed Karen . 

Eeii Eiang or Eed Yin 
Eegari 

Eein-Indostanisch . 

Ee^ta 

EG^ti 

Belli . 

Eongkhfil 

Eengkliaiio: . 

Eetiama or T'nz.i . 

Eiang 

Eiang-leng 
Eiasi Dialect? 


Where heali vsiih in the 
X rliBEH 01 tpEAKEHS. LiNGriSTIC .'^GKTEY. 


Kuiuber in ' 

CTassihed ; According 
List. to the 

Lingnistic 
Survey. 

According ■ 
to the 1 
Census of t 
1921. : 

Volume. 

Part. ; 

Page. ■ 

P.EJIAKKS 

, 

i 645 38,000 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

IX 

i 

i 

( 

610, 734, 741 A form of the ^tan^ulrd dialect iC33,i of Paujiihi (632) 

' spoken in Ferozepore (Punjab'. lu the 1901 Bombay 
j Census Beport, the same name is given to a Gipsy 

1 language ot Kolaba. 

704 : 8,000 

j 

IX 1 

iii i 

G, GO ’ 

[ 

A. dialect of BliTli i677' spoken in Rewa Kantha 
State i Bombay) . 



IX 1 

1 

iii 

j 

1 

51 ! 

Another name for the Bldli rC77) of Barwani ^tato 
^Central India;. 

1 


J-Y , 

ii 

90, 98 

1 

Another name for AbCi Lok-ki Boll 728', a form of 
8irdlii (726). 

i 


IX 

i 

610, 696 . Another name for Pachhadi, Jand, or Xaili '640' 

. 643 ' 22,000 


IX 

i ' 

734, 735 ' 

A form of the Standard ilialect i633i of Pau.jahi i632) 
spoken in Bikaner .'rtate ' Kajputana' . 

1 

' 806 63,057 

1 

... 

IX 

iv 1 

i 

280, 311 (Gram- ' 
mar), 355 (L.). . 

A form of the Garbwiili dialect '804) of Central Pahari 
i784', spoken in Garhn-al and Almora P.j. 

: 756 ■ 222,200 

) 

... 

IX 

.. ' 

44 ' 

1 

i 

A form of the X'orth-Eusteru dialect u531 of 
Eajasthanl i712', spoken in Alwar State lEajpntana). 
It is also culled llatli. 



IX 

1 

1 

87, 465 

Another name for Lodhiinti (613;. 

. , 


' 

... 

... 

Another name for Eathi (4; . 


... 

1 

... 

. 

i 

! 

... 

Saiil to be a form of Kmnauni (7S5), It is probably the 
same as Eathi (4' <806 , n-liicli is here classed as a 
form ot Garlivall (804;. 

' 789, 790, ' 56,679 

j 791. 


IX 

1 

! 

i 

1 

218 

A form of the Knuiauiii dialect (785) of Central 
P.ahari <784', sjioken intlieXaini Tal District (U. P.). 
It include? several sub-dialects. Eau-Cliaubhalsi 


proper i. .spoken in tlie east of the District by 6,875 
people. There are also inclniieil under tliis head tho 
corrupt form of standard Kamauni (791) locally 
spoken by 18,047 people, Chhakatiya (792) by 
25,800, E.imgurbiya 1 793j by 3,957, and the Biizari 
(794,' jargon of A'aini Tal tonni by 2,0o0. 

J 

i Eeported in the Bnrnia Lingni.stic Survey as a form of 
j Kung or Kbunniig spoken by 1,5(X) people in 
I Putao District. 

j 

I Eeported in Burma 1921 Census as a Kuki-Chiu Ian- 
J guage spoken by 300 people in Pakokku. Also 
I calk'd Chin-me. o.r. 

I 

I A dialect of ripnru 151,', spoken in Hill Tipperab 
; iBeugalj. 

I The same as Karenui (4(1). j.r. 


j Another name for the .Shang-Yaiig-.Sek dialect of Yin 
t or Ei.uicr, ^y.r. 

i 

i A dialect of t\ e'torn Hindi (-581) used by the tovu 
I KGgar.' of Kishai’garh vEajputauai. 



1 

: 

IX 

i 

a 

' 

An old German name tor CVesteru and F>u?teru Hindi 
I.5S1. 557' uiiii Bibarl '506;. 

; 

__ 

1 

1 

IX 

i 1 
1 

44. 45, 147 


The toriii taken by Urdu i5S5; n-hen nsed in poetrv. 


i 


IX 

, j 

i ' 

45 

j A form ot Urdu -585; a^ed in pooms written in the 

1 women’s dialect. 

j Another name t.ir Oriyd i502-. Properly a Madras 

1 ea'te>miine. 



, 

II’ 

iii 

181 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

An incorrect spelling of Hninghhoi i225i, spelt thus, 
or a- loiigkhol, in this Surrey. Tne passage re- 
ferred to should he corrected occnrilniglv. 

193 1 

! 

725 

... 

III 

ii 

380 

1 

i 

1 

! 

A dialect of ilikir (189'. It is a mongrel mixture of 
ilikir -with the languages of neighbouring tribes, 
spoken in Xnrth Cachar i Assam). 

1(32 ! 

5.501 ' 

1 i 

5,103 

i 

III 

ii 

193, 203, 
247 (L.). 

235, 

A Western X.ig.i laniznage of the Xaga Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrniau lun- 
guages, spoken in tho X’aga Hills (Assam). 

I Another name for Vin or Tang, j.c. Bed Eiang and 
Black Eiang are names of dialects. C/. Vol. II,"p. 1. 


... i 

1 



... 



Eed Eiang. See the preceding and Shang-Yang-Sek. 

406 ' 

1 20,252 ; 

( f 

i 

... , 

VI ri 

ii 

233, 234 


A group of dialects of Kashmiri (399), spoken in the 
country south of the Pit Pantsal Kange. 
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NniBEK OF Speakees 

1 Wheee dealt with in the ' 

1 Linguistic Subvey. 

Language or Dialect. 

Nninber in 
Classitied 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

Accortling 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

j 

j Volume. 

j 

Part. 

1 

i 

Page. 

( Eemaeks. 

RXwai 



1 

VI 


18 

Anotber name for Bairbeli (559' . 

Eoclong or Chamling 

1 99 

1 


i 

i - 

1 III 

1 ! 

i 

343 (Vocab.'i,36.3 

A dialect of Khambii '67} spoken in 2Cepal. 

Bohilkliandi 

] 


i 

i 

! 

i 

G4, 213 

The form of Vernacular Hindostan! '583^ spoken in 
Eohilkhaiid (L'. P.). 

Eoliilla 

1 


1 




Another name for Pashto 337;. It occurs in the 1891 
H\derabad CeiNn^ Eepoit. 

Kohru 


... 

i 

i 

i 

IX 

1 

iv 

Addenda minora 
to page 613. 

A town which gives its name to one ot the dialects cf 
Kochi (S28). 

Romalii 



1 



... 

Reported in the 1S91 Bi:tinbay Cens’as Report a form 
of Urdu i565 '. 

Eomanv 



1 

VIII 

ii 

9 

The language of the European Gipsies. The reference 
to the .Survey deals witli its connexion with the Darcl 
langnao-es. 

Eong .... 



1 

III 

i 

52 

A form of Bhotiu of Ladakh or Ladakhi 61}. It is 
the mo'*t eastern di.ilect of that lansruai^e. 

R-dng or LepcLa , 

118 

34,891 

20,569 

1 

1 

III 

i 

17S, ISO, 233, 
255 iL.j, 

A Non-Pronnininalized lar.gnage of the Hiiiialavan 
Group of the Tiheto-Burmau languages, spokeu in 
Sikkim, Darjiling, Eastern Nepal,' and '.Vestern 
Bhutan. 

Eong-tti 



1 


... 

... 

The name by whicli the Tanngthas i255l call ti.einsch es. 

Enhrang 



i 

... 

... 


A form of the Pale Dialect of Pa’.aung 4', reported 
in the Burma Lingui-tic Survey to he^spokeu hy 456 
, peojile in Hsipaw Northern Shan State. 

Ruga .... 

111 

■300 


Ill 


OS, 135 (L.) 

i .4. dialect of Giiro il34,i s]iokeii in the Garo Hills 
; ■ .4ssamj , 

Eii)ink 

1 



... 

j 


Reported in the Burma Lingnlstic Survey as a form of 
tlie Pale dialect ot Palaung . D spoken'hy 78 people 
in H-nmlisai Northern Shan state. 

R'ainai (.1) • 



1 

... 

1 


Reported in the Burma LiiiErnistic Survey as a torn) of 
P.ilauiig 4i .j.okeu l.y lOO people in Bbamo. 

Ruiiial (2) . 



■ 


[ 

1 


l!c].orted in the Bnrma Liiiguistio .''urvey as a form of 
the P.ile dialect ot P.tlanng i siiokeu by 39 people 
in the IDurnhsai Northern Sli.in state. 

PiUngciihenlDung 

97 


... 

Ill 

i • 

342 (A'ocab.), 360 

A dialect <.*f Khaiubu S7 spoken in Xepal. 

Salmrl 







Re])orted in the 1891 B..mbay Census Roport a fnrm 
of ' Hind!’ 4]ioken in Khandesh. 

Sad.in or Saclri 



... i 

V ' 

ii 

277 

-Another n.ime for Nacrpuri.I ,526 . 

badlioclii . . 




... 



A common ']tellin!r nf '*'od"cid SoO^, 

badri or Sadan 



1 

V 

ii 

i 

277 (meaning of 
the word). 

Anotlier name for Xairpuril 526 . 

badri Kcd • • ’ 




V 

1 

1 

1 10, 156 

A form ot Eastern Hairahi (51Si spoken by abor.uinal 
tribes in the Bamra State Biimr anil Orissa i. 

^adri Korwa • • | 

576 

4,000 


VI 

1 

25, 222 

The form of Chhatti^crarh! 572}, spoken by Korw.i? in 
Ja^lip-u’ State C. P.;. 

baOth-k! Boll . . ’ 

t 

729 

G.OOO 


IX 

ii 

1 

90, 101 

A foi'in uf the ^irC'hl ^ub-Dialect 726' of the IMfirwari 
DialcL-t 'Tloi Ilf Raja-tlian! 712 >, spoken in >ir6hi 
' Rinpntana; . 

Sagnuin 



... ! 



- 

^‘aid to he a dialect of Kana'irl 77>. Xot ideiititod. 
Cf. >amehn. 

saluiranpnrl 



1 

IX 

i i 

64, 213 

T'ne name tor the Vernacular HindG'tani ',583; spoken 
in >aiiaranpur U. P.;. 

IjaLericl 



1 

... 1 


j 


-4 fc.rm of Bundeli 610. as spoken by Salieri, Is in the 
Sblopi'.r District of the Gwali.jr State, The main 
lang.iaue is the corr-'.pt Siplrl HIrantI (752 1 . for 
which SCO Vol. IX, Pt. ii, p. 216. 

S^ailo .... 



.r, I 

III . 

iii ' 

127ff. 

A form of Luslmi 2241. 

Saim£;r 


133 

1 

Ill 

iii ' 

! 

61 

A form of Thado 207) spoken by a few people in the 
Caciiar Plains Assamb 

Sain .... 



1 

III 

... j 

1S9 

Aindher name for IMurmi (112', ^.r. 

Saingbaung • • 

2594 

... 

7,232 1 

1 

1 

.. i 

j 


A Euki-Cbin language, spoken in Kyaukpyu (Bnrma). 
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laangiiage or Dialect. ' 
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Classified According 
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' Linguistic 
Survey. 
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to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Sainji . . . ; 

I 

1 

835 

10,000 

... 

IX 

iv , 

669, 701, 705 

(L.j. 

Sairang 

211 

3,270 

... 

III 

iii 

61, SS .L.) 

bak .... 

284 


614 

III 

iii 

329 

Sak iLui) Group . 

... 


25,145 




Sakajaib or bhokasip 

235 

315 

... 

III 

iii 

192 

balan'i 

812 

229,758 


IX 

iv 

280, 336 

SiilewarT , 

322 

3,6C0 


IV 


577, 594 

balon 

1 

... 

1,951 




Salt Itange Dialect, 
Western. 

442 

25,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

432. 433, 522 

■X'.). 

Sam .... 


... 





Samaina . . 


... 

... 




Samchii . . 

... 

... 





Saniong 

... 

... 

... 

1 

i •• 



SamvedT 

475 

2,700 

... 

VI f 


2, 65, 130, 148 

Sahgauies'i iiri 

167 

1,332,800 

... 

VII 

1 

" 

61,61,122 

Sangllehi 

37.0 



X 

! 

l 

; 

455. 480 

Sangpang 

93 



i 

i 

342 (Vocab.;,351 

Saiigtamra . 



i 

1 HI 

ii 

i 290 

Sangya- 



1 

1 111 

i 

■ 86 

Sankara 







banketha 

... 




i 


San&I or Sansn a 




' 



Sanskrit 



356 

i 



Santali 

15 

1,614,822 

1 2,233,573 

1 

IV 


21, 28, 30. 210 
(L.). 

Ssotal or Saotilr , 




tv 

i 

30 

SarachalT 


... 



1 


Saraki 

533 

48,127 

... 

' V 

i 

i > 

i 

19, 86, 353 (L.) 

Saran 




... 

... 


Saran Dialect . 

,522 

1,. 504, 500 


\ 

ii ' 

14, 186, 213 

221, 328 (L.). 

Sarawak! . . . j 


... 


V 

i ■ 

69, 86 

Sarikol! . . j 

372 


... 

X 


455, 471, 532 

(L.l. 

Sarwari.l 

524 

3,353,151 


V 

ii 

43, 224, 238, 328 

(L.). 


Uemauks. 


One ut' the Kulu (irunp of Dialects ^^32) of Western 
Pahari .8141, spoken in Knln ifanjab). Tlie Census 
ligiives inclaiio also tliose for Outer Siraji (831 j of 
tlie 8atlaj (Iroup i82P'l amt for Inner Siraji iSSI) of 
this th'oup. 

A dialect of Thado '207) spoken in the Cachar Plains 
I ' Assam,! . 

Another name tor Thet, q.v. 


A dialect of Hallain .232; spoken in North Cachar 
Assam) . 

A form of (larliHAlT tSOl) spoken in Garhwal, Aluiora, 
and the neighbonrhood to the sonth tU. P.). 

A dialect of Telngn i319i spoken by Salewars in 
Chanda (C. P.). 

A language of the Malay Group of the Indo-Xesian 
Branch of the Anstro-Nesian languages. It is also 
I incorrectlt ) called Selung. The people call them- 
selves Mawken. It is reported in the Burma Linguis- 
' tic Survey as spoken by 330 people in Mergui. 

1 

432, 433, 522 -A form of the Xorth-Kastern Dialect (43(5) of Lahndi 

' ill'i'; spoken in the 8alt Kange iPanjab'. 

Anctlier spelling of • Sham,’ q.r. 

Another name for Ao ilG6;. 

Said to be a dialect of Kananri i77). Not identitied. 
Cf. 8agnnm. 

A dialect of Phi'n or Phnn l272o), q.r. 


! Marathi .-too) , spoken by Sainvddi Brahmans ot Thnnn 
(Boinhav;. 

A fornij^f the Konkau Standard Dialect il57) of Mara- 
thi (455) sjioken in the Eonkan between Baiapnr and 
Bombay. 

. A dialect cd' Ishkli.^imi 1 373 1 . spoken in the Pandr.s. 

i.iloct ot Khamhu vS7), spoken in Nepal. 

I The .to name for 'I'linknini il71). 

I ‘ 

A name sometimes Used instead of Niamkat ior tlie 
I HliCitia of L’jiper Kanawar i64i. 

^ A name applied to the Yerukalas, amt hence »ls,, uses! 
to imiicute tliuir I;ui^ua”-o '1^88'. 

A Coor" iiaiue fur Tiunil ('285'. 

Anoliier nf >Ssi -871 Cjt.i . 


21 28, 30, 210 . A dialect id' Khi.iav."iri >1 1), oftun considered t., bo an 
' I’ldepemlent lainruage. Spoken in Cl, ota Naginir and 

tlie neiL'-hliimriiiii- euuntry of IJentral and i.f Bihar and 
Urissa. 

Other, and more correct, spellings ot ‘ 8untii! ' 

-Another spelling ot .soracholi ,&26), q.r. 


■ or tiengali i52H) 

spoken h_\ .lamsot hanclii (Bihar and Orissa . 

I Jieported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey as a form o 
' “-Hsipav 

A form of the BhojpnrI Dialect (519, of Bihdrl (dOO 

simkenm Sara,, (Bihar and Orissa,' and i„ the eas 

of Gorakhpur I'U. P.). ® 

Another name for S.ar;lkl Bengali 1533). 8ee SardkT. 

lA dialect of SJrigini (871;, spoken in the Taghdnmhasl 
Pam.r. Sometimes incorrectly spelt SariqGlI 

Dialect (519) of KihSri 
loOfc), spoken in Gorakhpur and Bast! (ir. P.). 
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1 

NrMBEB or Speakbes. 
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Linguistic Suevet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classibed 
List. 

According 
to tbe 
! Linguistic 
j Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

1 

! 

j Part, j 

i 

Page. 

Kem.abes. 

Sarw-ari 

1 

722 

1 15,000 

1 

) 

IX ; 

1 

ii 

78 

A form of tbe Marwari Dialect i713) of Kajastbaiil 
(712) '.poken in Kisbangarb (Rajputana). 

.SSsi or SSsiya 

S71 

1 51,550 J 

... i XI ; 

' j 

... 

2, 5, 6. 49, 60 
(criminal argot) 

A Gipsy language (854), spoken principally in tbe 
Pan jab and tbe L^. P. 

Sassan 



! Ill 

: ii 

502 

Reported to be a Kacbin (203) hybrid. 

Sati . . • • 



... 



A Dame Bometimes given to Malvi (7*30), 

Satlaj Gronp 

829 

38,893 

t j 

! 1 

1 ... ■ IX i 

! 1 

; ; j 

i iv 

1 

374, 647 

A Gronp of dialects of Western Pabari (814) spoken 
on both sides of tbe Satlaj in Kulu and the Simla 
Hills (Panjab). Tbe Census figures also include 
those for the Kulii Group of dialects. 

Satnauii 


; i ; 

; 1 

1 i 

i 


; A religious sect of Cbamars numerous in Cbbattisgarli. 

! Hence sometimes used as a synonym for CbbattTs- 
garlil (572). 

Satpariya 

144 

1,100 ! 
i 


III i 

1 

ii 

96 

i A dialect of Koch (142), spoken in tbe Garo Hills 
! (Assam). 

Saukija Khnn 


... 1 ... ! 

111 

i 

479 

Another name for Rangkas (78). 

Saungpa 

... 

' i 

' *•' 1 

i i i 




Keported in the Burma Linguistic 8m'vey as a form of 
Xung or Khunung spoken by 1,228 people in Putao 
District. 

Saurashtrl . 

1 

1 

1 

[ 1 
i ••• I 

i 

i IX 

i ii^ 

j 1 

447 

Another name foi Piit^nuli (674i, used in the Madras 
Presidency . 

Sauriu . . 'I 

... 

1 

j 

IV 

j 

446 

Anotlior name for Malto (307). 

Savara » • ' 

29 

i 

102,039 

1 

168,441 

i TV 

1 

... 1 

21, 217, 243 (L.). 

A Mondfi language, Ri)oken in tlie Nortli-Kast Hills of 
tbe Madras Presidency. 

Sawain 

1 

1 

i VIII 

! i 

i 

241, 449, 468, 

541, 542. 

A form of the North-Western Dialect (433) of Lahnda 
i415i. spoken in .4ttock (Panjahl. 

Sawara . • • ' 

i 

! 


IV 1 


217 

Another s])elling of Savara, q.r. 

S'aw'ko Karen 

i 


— 

1 ! 

■■■ 

j 

Reported in tbe Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Karen (31) spoken by 1,783 people in the Touiigoo 
District. Tbe Burma Linguistic 8nrvey spells the 
name Hsaw*ko. 

Sawn 

... 


i 

... i 

i 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa i5» spoken by 1,260 peo]ile in tbe Manglun East, 
Northern Slian State. 

Sawpanii 

! 

! 



i i 

1 


Reported in tbe Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
tlie Pale Dialect of Palaung 1,1^ spoken by 3,008 
])Cople in Tawnpeng Northern Sliun State. 

Scythian i’amily , 



... j IV 

... 

282 


Selon (1) ■ 




1 

... , 


Another spelling of Salon il'. q.r. 

Selon fH) . * 

I 




! 

! 


Reported in tbe Burma Linguistic Purvey as a form of 
Palaung (4i, spoken by 336 ]jeo])le in tbe Northoru 
slum States. 

Selnng 

... 




... 

... 

An iuconect spelling of Salon q.r. 

S‘ein . • ’ : 

i 




1 - I 

1 

1 

... 1 


Reported in the Bunna Linguistic Siirve\, where the 
name is spelt ‘ Hsem,’ as an unclassed language, prob- 
ably a form of Wa (”> , spoken 1\\ 215 people in the 
Kengtung Southern Shan State. In tbe Census of 
1921, it ’s spelt H'en, and is clashed as a form of 
Wa. Cf, S‘en S‘um. 

Senia 

S'en . . • • ; 

159 

26,400 

34,883 

III ; 

i 

1 

1 

il ‘ 

1 

i 

193, 203, 222, 

246 (L.). 

1 

1 

A M'estern Naga language ot the NJlga Group of the 
Assani-Burmese Brancii of the Tiheto-Buriiian Ian- 
: truas'es. Spoken iti the Xaga Hills (Assam'. A 
(•orrected List ('f Words ^ill be found in Addenda 
, Major,!, ])p. 203ff. 

. S-‘‘e ^*eni. 

Senginia il) . • j 




HI 

ii 

til 

; Another name for Kmpeo 183). 

Sengima i^2'l 

185 

... 

"* 

III 

i 

1 n 

411 

\ The name of one of the dialect'' of Empeo (183 . 

Sengmai 

279 

, 


III 

i 

i 

43, 4o (L.) , 

|A Lui '278' laniruage, spoken in Manipur State 
i lAs-^ami. Closelv related to Andro (279' and Kadn 

1 (2Sli. 

Senkadoiig . 


•• 

... 

... 

1 


1 Eejiorted in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a Nagi'i 

1 language spoken by 2,000 people in Cpper (.'hindwiii. 

S‘en S‘nin 


1 



1 

i 

i 

1 

t Keported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, wliero the 

1 name is spelt ‘Hsen Hsnm,’ as an unclassed 
j language, probably a form of Wa 1 5) , spoken bv 

1 1,265 people in the Kengtung S,-.nth*rn Slian State. 

1 Cf. S'em. 
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1 

Ntjmbee of Speakees.^ 

Whebe maii 
L rsGVisiic 

TVITH ly THE 
SUEVET. 

1 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
[ List. 

According According \ 
to the to the j 

Linguistic Census of 

1 Survey. 1921. 

1 

V’olnme. Part. ' 

1 

Page. 

; Kemaeks. 

i 

S'entung 


1 ' 
i 

i , 


i Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, where the 
name is spelt ‘Hsentung,’ as an nnclassed language 

Seo-Bankar . 

i 

414 

I 

i 

] 

i 

1 

YIII 1 ii 

523 

spoken by 8,000 people lincluding speakers of un- 
' specified (iialects) in the Chiu Hills. 

, A form of the MaiyS Dialect i411) of Kdhistani '407) 

1 spoken in the Indus Kohistan. 

Seri 


1 

j 

1 

III : m . 

59 

‘ A form or Thado (207). 

1 

Sgaw Karen 

34 

t 

i ... 368,282 

1 i 

... 1 ... ) 


, A dialect of Karen i31), spoken in many Districf.? of 

1 Burma. See Burma Linguistic Survey. The people 

Shaivansr 


i 

1 

. 

I 

111 i 

5S4 

' call themselves * Pa-thi,* g.r. 

' A form of 3Iiri il24j. 




111 j i 


1 A name sometimes given to Bliotia of Tibet or 

Shalgno 




■ Tibetan 1 5S,i . 

sham . 



ni i 

52 

, A form of Bhotia of Ladakli or Ladakhi (61). 

Sham 


1 1 

1 11 ■ ... 

1 

59. 193 

Another name tor the Tai Group of languages. See 
Tai. The word is the same as ‘ ;?han.^ 

Shiim Doan 


j i 

i II : 

1 “ 1 

193 

Anotiier name tor Aiton SO), q.v. 

Sham Turung 


i ... 1 ... 

; n 1 ... 

64, 167 

' Another name for Tairoiig v55), q.v. 


frljiin 


Shan-Eama 
.S]iiin. Bis 
Shan-Cbinese 

^)Iamln or bhendn 

SBangale 

Shjngge 

Sliangkinpo 


bluing- Yaiig'Sek or Bed 
Eians. 


Shiiiigyi 
Slifni. Small 
Sliaii-Tavok 


SLan-teo 

Sliang-Yaiig-Eani; Y’ang- ' 
AYan-Knii, Yam-Lang, 
or Black Kiang. 

Skarpa Bliotia - • 


Shekawp or Sakajaib 
Slit'kiial (Ij 

Slioklja! i'2'i 
biickliawatl 

Sl.entlu oT Sliandii 
Slientang . • 

Shigimi 


■19 


200 I 843,810 1 


474.878 


182 


in 


III 


55, 126 


193, 329, 340, 
345 (L.). 


18,074 


23.473 


900 


5,180 


738 


2695 

371 


488,017 


III 


III 

III 

VI 

V 

IX 

III 


500 


) 113, 143 (L.) 

ia 192 

119, 120 

ii 14 

ii 16, 130, 140 

iii 55, 136 


A langnage of the Tai Gronp of tie Siamese-Clnaese 
langnases, sxxiken over the greater part of Banna, 
andprincijially in the slian State?. There are a few 
speaker? of tlie Aiton dialect loO} fonndin Assam, 
and these alone fell under the operation? of this 
.Snrvey. According to the Burma LiDgui?tic Sun'ey, 
tlie number of sjieakers in Burma is 918,995. 

The Biinni'se name for Shans (49) long settled in 
Upper Burma. 

.See Tai Long. 

The same as Shaii-Tajok, j.r. As the speakers are 
; Shans, not Chinese, the name ‘ Chinese-.Shan ’ would 
be more aX)pro])riiite. 

Anotlier name for Chin, j.r. 

A form of Shan (491. 

An Ea-tern N.'iua language of the Naga Group of the 
Assain-Bi’miese Br.inch of tlie Tiheto-Burman 
languages, spoken beyond tlie Nortli-Eastern Erontier 
of Assam. 

I 

. Eex'orted to be a form of Pwo Karen oSi. A’lit men- 
tioned in the Burma Linguistic Survey. 

llepofted in the Burma Linguistic Survey .as a dialect 
, of Yin or Iliang 'j.r. '. siioken by 2,22.j jieojile in 
tlie .funthern 8 han .rtates. 

A form of Shan i49). The same asTai-Luag, 5 . 1 -. 

S'ee Tai N oi. 

Keported in the Rurina Linguistic Surs’ey as a form of 
.''lain 19' sjioken in Lower Chindwin, Bhamo, and 
Katha. Tlie number of sjieakers is not stated. It is 
sai<i to be ‘ markedly different from ordinary Shan.’ 
See Tayok. 

A Chinese name for Kachin (203), q.v. 

Reported in tlie Burma Linguistic .Survey as a dialect 
' of Yin or Kiang, q.v., spoken by 25,474 jieople in the 
.Southern Shan States. 

A dialect of Bliotia 57( spoken in Eastern Nepal, 
Darjiling, and Sikkim (Bengal,'. 

Probably the j.ame as Hallam i232;. 

A name given tothe Awadhi i558) spoken bv JIusal- 
iiidns of the Cliamparan District (Biliar and'Orissai. 

, Another name for Jolaha Boli (oloi, q.v. 


5,720 


455, 466, 

(L.). 


A form of tlie llarwari Dialect i713i of KajasthanI 
(712' sjioken in Bikaner and North-lVest Jaipur 
States (P>aji>iitana). 

Another name for Cliin, q.v. 

A Kuki-Chin i.anguagc spoken in the Chin Hills. 

532 I Ghaichali language of tlie Eastern Group of the 
Eranian lansnaees. 
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C'ITJIBEK of Speakees 

I Where dealt with nr the 
’•j LrN'arisTic Shevet. 

' 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

; According 
to the 
' Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

f 

Volume. 

' Pai-t. 

1 

i 

Page. 

Eemaehs. 

Shikiiri 





... 



A Gipsy languagereported in the 1891 C . P. Census 
Keport. Not identified. 

Sluk-Shinslium 





in 

iii 

59 

A form of Thudo (207 ), q.i\ 

SliimpI 


... 

... 




... 

A name for Marathi '455; used in Hyderabad. 

SMua 


391 


28,482 

VIII 

il 

2, 3, 10 (L.), 133 
^compared 
with Khowari, 
149, 150, 224 
(L.), 251 (com- 
pared with 
Kashmiri), 

A language of the Dard Group of the Dardio or 
Pisacha languages, spoken in Gilgit and the neigh- 
bourhood. For a corrected account of Gilgiti Shina, 
with a specimen, see Addenda Majors, pp. 328ff. 

Shingpraw . 






... 

■■ 

A variant pronunciation of Chingpaw, q.v. 

Sliingsol 





III 

iii 

59 

A form of Xhado '207;, q>v. 

Shiopur! 





IX 

ii 

31, 216 

Another name for Sipari i752), q.i-. 

ShiranI 

• 

337 

i 


X 


112 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of Pashtd 
C337j, spoken in Baluchistan. 

Shi-zang 





III 

iii 

73 

Another name for Siyin <213), q.v. 

Shb . 





III 

iii 

3, 331 

Another name for Khyang '256;, q.v. 

Shoa . 





III 

... 

lU 

331 

Another name for Khyang or ShO (256j, q.v. 

Sholaga 




... 



... 

See Solaga. 

Shomwang . 


... 

«•« 

... 

III 

i 

5S4 

A form of 3Iiri <,124 1 . 

Slionslie 


... 


... i 

1 

III 

iii 

116, 160 (L.) 

A form of Lai <219;. 

Shou . 



* 

1 

... 1 

! 

III 

iii ; 

331 

Another name for Khyang or Sho (256), q.v. 

Shu 

. 1 




1 

... 


One of tlie names by wliicli the Pwo Karens 1 35) call 

I themselves. 

Shunkla or Tashon 


216 

41,213 

20,754 

III 1 

iii 

107 

A Central Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
tlie Assam-Bnrmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burmau 
languages, spoken in the Chin Hills. Also reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken, under the 
name of Tashon, by 340 people on the Cliin Hills 
border. 

Shunkla or Tashon, 
dard. 

Stan- 

217 

39,213 

10,709 

111 

iii 

107 


Sliweli Shan 






• * 


A form of Shangale, q.v. 

Shyu . 


... 



III 

iii 

331 

.A.nother name for Khyang or Sho i2.361, q.v. 

Siamese 


43 

i 

8,744 




A language of the Siaiuese-Chinese Mib-Fauiily of the 
Tibeto-CLinese Family. Its proper home is in .Siam, 
but it is also spoken in Burma. It is reported in the 
Burma LinguiAic Survey as spoken by 10,269 people 
in Eastern Burma, from the Slian States southwards 
to ilergui. 

Siamese-Chine^e 

Family. 

Sub- 


4,203 1 

926,335 

II 


58 

Mint of the Indian 'peaker^ of this ^ub- Family t)f tho 
Tibeto-Oiiine^e Family belmig to Burma. wliiLdi was 
not 'ubject to the operations of this Sar\e\. 

Sl-hia 








An aiu-ient, hmg extinct, Tibeto-Burman language, of 
which frayrments still survive in literature. It is 
mentioned by Marco Pulo as spoken in Tangut. 
>ee B. Lanfor, ‘The ^i-hia Laiiitiiaa^e,’ in T'^aunq. 
p-io. 2"^ 5-erie. Vol. xvii, No, 1, Mars, 1916. 

Sijabn 






i 

1 

... 

Peported in the 1691 Bombay Census Peport as a 
torm of ‘ Hind! ’ -poken in Khande>h. 

Sikalgarl 


872 

25 

' 


XI i 

t 

1 

i 

i 

2, 5, 6. 167 

A (Hps\ languaire i85I) ^pokon in Belgaum (Bombay). 
Also calleii ‘Mishra,’ See 1921 Bombay Census 
Peport. Appendix H, p. vi. 

Sikarwarl 


596 

127,000 


IX ; 

i 

i 

70, 300 

A form ot the Braj Bhuklia Dialect i'592 or Western 
HiudI (^5S1) spoken in G\\alh)r State. 

Sikharia 


... 

- 


IV , 

i 

... 1 

107 

Tho name of a ^ub-casto speaking Koda (19) 

Siklit . 

1 

... 



1 



A name for Pauj.'ibl ‘632 mentioned in tho 1891 
Hyderabatl CensU' Ke]i.)rt. 

Sikkim Bhotia 




! 


... 

•• 

See Bhotia of Sikkim (68). 

Sima and Mulung 



1 



... j 


See Mulung and Sima. 

Simi . 

• 

160 

... 


III 

ii i 

222 

A dialect of Sema 159), q.v. 

Simla SirajI 


824 

28,833 ; 

... 1 


... 1 


j-ee Sirdji of Simla (821). 
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Language or Dialect, 


Numbbk or Speakers.! 


Nnmber in 
Classified 
List. 


Where dealt with ik the 
Lkgcistic Serve?. 1 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Snrvey. 


According 
to tlie 
Census oE 
1921. 


liEM.AKKS. 


I'olnme. I Part. 


Sind Baluchi 

369 

145,790 I 

1 

1 

Siudlii 

445 ; 

1 

t 

i, 069, 470 ! 3,371, 

1 

1 

Sindhi, Standard . 

446 

1,375,686 j 

Singhalese . . ■ 

499 

1 3 

1 

1 

Singhalese, Standard 

500 

1 

! 

Singli or Ernga 

... 

i 

Singpho 

205 j 

1,920 j 

j 

Sin-hma Mapauk . 


... i .. 

1 

S'inlara 


i 

1 

1 

S'iuleng 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Siusiii 

1 

( 

1 

Sipari . . < 

752 

48,000 1 

Sirachali . . 


1 

... 1 

Siraikl or Siraiki . * 

! " 

1 

) 

Siraiki Hindki or Siraiki 
Lahnda. 

429 

104,875 

i 

Siraiki Sindhi 

447 

1,113,920 1 
! 

Siraji 

! 

f 

• • i 

i 

Siraji, Inner 

.| 834 

1 

1 

20,551 ; 

1 

Siraji of Dodii 

! 

404 

1 

1 

! 

14,732 j 

Siraji of Mandi 

1 

■ 1 

1 

i 

1 

Siraji of Simla . 

. ' 82'! 

j 

t 28.833 j 

Siraji, Outer 

. i 831 

L ‘ 20,000 1 

Sirali 

80 

2 12,481 : 

SirawalT 

- I 


Siripuriii 

. ' 54 

1 

1 603,623 

Sinnauri 

1 

81 

6 124,562 


Page. 


3,437 


--I- 

X 


VIII 


IV 

III 


113 4 'AS 435 A uiixod form of the Kastern Dialect (305) of Balochi 
' ’ ,301) ..spoken in Siml. The Snrvey figure, me udc 

V * 1 f Jiose for the Baluchi S])okcn in Las Bela and in 

Bahawalpnr. 


I 

VIII i 


1, 5, 14 (Graiii- 
mar). 


9, 214 (L.) 


148, 163 


IX 


IX 


IX 


TX 


IX ■ ii 31, 310 

1 I 

I ! 


VIII I 

I 

VIII I 

VIII I 
IX ■ 

IX 

VIII 


A language of the Xortli-We.stern Group of (lie Outer 

.Suh^Branch of the 1 lido- jr.i an languages, spoken in 

.Sind and t'utch. 

I Another name for Vicholi (116), 2.''. 

A language of the Southern (Jroup of the Outer Sub- 
! Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. It is not dealt 
j with in tliis Snrvey. 

: Xot dealt with in this Siiriei . 

. A form of Kora a (25). 

4Q0 505 519 (Li A dialect of Kacliiu ,303; spoken in A.ssaiii. The 
’ ’ ’ I figures of tlie 1911 Census are included in those for 

Cliingpaw. 

; A form of Karenni (.40), 

lieported in the Buriim Lingnistic Survey as a form 
I of \Va 1 5), spoken by 4,352 people in the Manginn 
East, Northern Shan State. In that Snrvey, the 
name is .spelt ‘ Hsinlam.’ 

' lieported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey ,^where the 
; name is s^ielt ‘ H«inleng,’— as a form of Wa loj 
i spoken by 2,538 people in the 3Ianglnn Ea-t, North- 
ern Slian .State. 

A dialect of Karen (31), reported in the Linguistic 
Survey of Burma as spoken in Karenni. The number 
of speakers is not there iiientioiied. 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (7KI of Bii ju- 
.'tlulnl (712) -pokeii in Gnalior State. 


i I 9,240,359 

I 

I 

i ' 9,138,140 

i 

iv i o93 


! Incorrect for SoracliolT (-^26;, ([.r. 


j Literally, the langnage of the Siro, or cotintrs 
I up'^treain. Honco n^ed to desigTiate the two follow- 
I languages, both spoken in Upper Sind. 

1 A form of the IVIultam Dialect ('1-20) of Lalmda {Ho} 

1 >p(»ken in rp]>er h^ind. The word ‘ A^iriiiki ’ i" al«(» 
j spelt ^ .‘^iraikl.’ 

. A dialect of Sindhl { 1 15) vi)oken in Upper ^ind. Tin* 
wonl ‘ ^I'iraik'i ’ !'• aKo sptdt ‘ 

The « ord ‘ .Siraj ’ inean^ ‘ the Kingdom of >ivn,’ and 
liencoany moniitainons countrx. It thri" f'ollow.s that 
‘NirajU i- O'^ed to indicate 'several dialects "pokeu in 
I different rngjred liil! tracts. 


C69, GS8, 70o (L.V (h32} of Western 

‘ • Pahuri spoken in Knla (Pan jab). The Cen^n^ 
hgiire- al-o include those for Outer Siraji (bHl) ot 
the Satlaj (^rcu]) (529; aiul for Sainjl (^35) of the 
Kuln Group. 


ii I 233, 234, 433, 
i 489 (L.). 


. A dialect of Kubhmirl 1399) spoken in Jamuin State 
(Pan jab; . 

See Mandeal! Pahrin or Mandl Siraji '839;. 


549 593 G29 '"L.l 1 A form of the KiOthall Dialect (821) of Western 


IV 1 


647 


110,246 


19,119,130,354 

(D.). 

374, 456, 530 (L.) 


Pahfin {8l4i, xpoken in the Simla Hills i Panjab). 

One of the Satlaj Group of Dialects (829) of We«itern 
PaharT hSlf) .■'poken in Knlu, on the north bank of 
the Satlaj. The Census figures also include those for 
Inner Siraji (S3 4' and SainjI (S35j, botli of the 
Knlu Group (8.32'. 

A form of the Kuuiaunl Dialect (7b5; of Central 
Paharl w84] '•ipoken in Almora (U. P.). 

Anotlier name for SIrall (802), q.v. 

A form of the Northern Dialect (538; of Bengali (.529) 
spoken in Ka.=tern Purnea (Bihar and Ori'>^a). 

A dialect of V\’e-'tern Pahari (.814) spoken in Sirumr 
State (, Panjabi. 
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^’^M■BERoF Speakers. 

i Whkre dealt with iv the 
LlnGCISTIC SEEVEr. 


Language or Dialc'ot. 

Nniui't-r in 
L lus'i :.i J 

A( Accorilmg 

li' tl'C 1 to the 

T.inL-a^tic Ce-n^ns of 

^arw-_v. ( VJ21. 

Volume. 

Part. 

: Page. 

i 

) 

1 

Remaeks. 

] 

Siroili 

£>iri3hl, MamlarLl . 

727 

170.300 

171.300 

I 

IX 

IX 

ii 

ii 

! 17,87,90 

i 

90 

! A form of the Marwarl Dialect (713) of Rajasthan* 
(71-), spoken in .Sirohl iRajputana). It has two 
sub-varieties — Abu Lok-kl Boli i728) and S^th-ki 
Boli (729) — besides the standard, q^.v. 

Sirvall 




... 

t 

Another spelling of Sirali ('802;, j'.r. 

Sitta . 


t 

i . 3,91S 

... 

1 

1 

A Kuki-Chin language spokeu in Kyaukpyu (Burma). 

Siv ttlpri 

70o 

120 

IX 

XI 

iii 

6, 174, 197 

2 

A dialect of Bhil! (677), spoken in Midnapur (Bengal). 

Si-yine 


... 

III 

iii 

73 

Another name for Siyin (213). 

Siyin . . . . 

' 2n 

( 

' 1,770 3,143 

; 

in 

iii 

2, 59, 73, 88 (L.) 

A Northern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Barman 
languages. According to the Burma Linguistic Sur- 
vey, it is spoken by 3,160 people in the Chin Hills, 

Small Slian 


■ 

... 


... 

See Tai Noi. 

PS-loctii 

530 

1S,S93 ' 

IX 

iv 

647,063 (L.) 

One of the Satlaj Group (829) of dialects of Western 
Pahari (S14j, spoken on the south bank of the .Sathij 
in the Simla Hills ''Pan Jab). 

Sola"^ or S'liolapa 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Tamil (285). Properly the name of 
a Madras forest tribe speaking that language. 

Sokto . . . • 

21’ 

9,00.1 30.033 

' 

in 

iii 

2. .59, 72 

A Northern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. According to the Burma Linguistic Sur- 
vey, it is spoken by 21,400 people in the Chin Hills. 

bon , . . • 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as probably 
a VVa i5; language, spokeu b.v 465 people in the 
Keagtung Southern Shan State. 

Sonarekiia . 

... 


rv 

... 

107 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Kldii (19l. 

SontivsTip 

“C'd 

203,110 

IX 

U 

32, 273, 27S 

.A form of the Malvl Dialect i760j of Rajasthani (712) 
spokeu in Jhalawar (Rajputuna) and in IVestem 
Malwa. 

SoDcrba 


... 

III 

" 

416 

A form of Kabui (187 ' spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). 

Soufrlon<r 


... 

... 


... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (.5) spoken by 330 people in the Msngluu East, 
A'orthern Sban State. 

So})v<>mri or Mao Nair^. 

i'.n 

lo.i'ijo 1.1,096 

Ill 

ii 

193, 431, 480 

(L.O 

A N^a-Knki language of the Naga Group of the 
Assani-Burraese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
ffuages, spoken in Manipur State lAssam). It may 
with equal propriety be clashed as belonging to the 
Western Xaga Sub-Group. 

iSSracliSU 

S20 

2,428 , 

IX 

iv 

549, 602, 029 
(L.V 

A form of the Kinchalx Dialect iS'21) of Western 
Pahari (814), spoken in the Simla Hills (Pan jab). 

SoratlJ 

CCS 

733,000 

IX 

ii 

425 

.A form of the Kathiyawadi Dialect ^666) of Gujarati 
(652) spokeu in Kathiawar (Bombay). 

Soriyali 

soo 

19,800 

IX 

iv 

110, 2S8, 354 
(L.h 

A form of the Kumauni Dialect (785) of Central 
Pahari (784; spoken in Almora (U. P.) . 

Soriyali Gorkliali . 


■■■ 

IX 

iv 

19, 238 

A form of Khas-kura, Eastern Pahari, or Naipali (781) 
spoken by Nepalese settlers in Kumaun (K. P.). 

SoQtlieru Cbiu 

... 

I 

110,225 35,200 

, 

: i 

i i 

m 

iii 

3, 8. 329 

A Sub-Group of the Kuki-Chin Group of the Assam- 
Burmese Brancli of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 
Most of tlie languages of this Sub-Group belong to 
Burma, and were not subject to the operations of this 
Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
in that Province, there are 84,173 speakers of Chin, 
most of whom appear to fall under tliis Sub-Group. 

■SoDtliern (Indo-Aryaii^ 
Group 


1 

18,011,948 18,797,831 

VII 

... 

1 

A group of languages belonging to tlie Outer Sub- 
Branch of tlie Indo-Aryan languages. It includes 
two languages, — Marathi (455; and Singhalese (499), 
of wliich only the first is dealt with in this Survey. 

Southern Namstiug’ 

Soath-Western Pashto . 

... 

348 

670,402 ... ; 

III 

X 

ii 

331 

7, 11, 65ff. 

A name sometimes used for Angwanku (173), q.v. 

A dialect of Pashto (337) , spoken in the south-west of 
tlie Pashto-speaking tract. 

Spiti Bbotia 

Srinagariya . 

Stieng . • • • 

805 

1 

12,008 

; i 

.. 

... 

JX 

II 

iv 

281, 298, 355 
IL.). 

1 

See Bhotia of Spiti. 

A form of the Garhwali Dialect (SOI) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Garhwal (U. P.). 

A Mon-Khmer language spoken in Indo-China. 
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Numbee or Speakebs. 

WHEHE BEALI with 15 THE 
LixaviSTic SrETEY. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
, Linguistic 
! Survey, 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remaeks. 

Snda .... 

... 


... 

... 



A name given to the Oriya (502) spoken by the Sndas 
of Athmallik State (Orissa). 

Sudir .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gomantaki, i.e. Kohkani (494). See the next. 

Sndra 






... 

Reported in tb.e 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marathi (455). This aud the piecedliig are the 
dialects spoken by the Sudir or Shudra caste. See 
1921 Report, App. B. p. vi. 

Sukali . 

... 


... 

... 


... 

A Gipsy language reported to he spoken in My sore. 

Snketi . . 

840 

52,184 

... 

IX 

. 

IV 

715, 757 

One of tlie Mandi Group of dialects (836) of Western 
Pahari (814) spoken in Suket State (Pan jab). 

Sulaiinani . 

... 


... 




A name sometimes used for Kastem Balochi (3G5). 

Snndl 

... 

... 


VII 


331 

A form of Hal"hT (490). 

Siinnwar 



... 

III 

i 

198, 254 (L.), 

Another name for Stinwar .113), q.v. 

.Suiiwar 

113 

5,356 

4,132 

III 

i 

177, 180, 198 

» 

A Xon-Pronominalized Himalayan language of the 
Tiheto-Himalayan Branch of tlie Tibetn-Burman 
languages. It is spoken in Eastern Nepal, Darji- 
ling, and Sikkim Slate (Bengal). Cf. tlie preceding. 

Sar‘ti 

657 


... 

IX 

ii 

382, 460 (L.). 

Adialect of Gujarati (652;, spoken in Surat (Bombay). 

Surgujia 

574 

384,546 


VI 

... 

2t, 212 

A form of the Cliliattisgarlii Dialect (572) of Eastern 
Hindi i557), spoken in the Korea, Sarguja, Udaijinr, 
and Jushjiiir States of Cliota Nagjinr. 

Surkhuli , , , 

... 



IX 

iv 

Addenda Minora 
to page 613. 

A dialect of Kochi (828). 

Swat Dialect 

342 

1 


X 

... 

35 

A form of tlic Nnrtli-Eastorn Dialect (338) of Pashto 
(337; spoken in Swat. 

Sylhettia , 

548 

906,221 

... 

V 

i 

202. 221, 224, 
355 (L.;. 

A form of the Eastern Dialect (545) of Bengali (529) 
spoken in East Sylhet and in Caeliar (Assam). 

Syloo . 

... 



III 

iii 

127 

Another spelling of Siiilo, q.r. 

j 

Synteng or Pnar . . j 

11 

51,740 

... 

II 


4, 24, 38 (L.). 

.^ dialect of Klia-i iS), spoken in tlie Kliasi and Jaintla 
Hills (A.ssam). 

Szi, Tsi, or Atsi . 

261 

’ 

5,663 




Formerly regarded as a Kaehin-Bunna Hybrid, q r.. 
but now piovisir.i ally classed as a language of tlie 
Burma Gron]i, 

Szi Lepai 



••• 

m ' 

III 

ii 

iii 

502 ’ 

382 ' 

Ihe same as Szi, q.r. 


Ta-Aiig 

Talaiiig 

Tabara 

Tabaung 

Tabil . 

Tableng 

Tadavi 


T*ado. Tadoi 
Tagati 

Tai-A^^n • 
Tai-Chaung . 
Tai Group . 


4,205 I 926,335 


III ' ii 193, 329,331 


ni 


II 


59 


o9, 67 


i.epoi-ie<l ]n ti.o Hnruja I.iiiirnKtic >nr\o\ a. a form of 
! Palauiig 1 1 f;])i>kon in the liqbv Minu« District The 
I nniiiber of speukoi-s D not '•tated. 

A f'^nn of Za\ein (41;. q.c, 

I A form of Karenb}u (33b 

Keported in tlie Bnrina Linguistic Survey as an nn- 
classed language spoken by a few people in the Loi 
Long Southern Slmn State. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census liepoH as another 
name for Tamil i,2So,i. 

-Another name for Ang^ankn 117?). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a Bhll 
anguage spoken in Khandesh. Cf. Taivadi. The 
language i, Bhill i677i -nith a Hindostini ('582) 
mixture, as the speakers are Musalmaus. See 19'>1 
Bombay Report. App. B, p. vi. 

Other spellings of Thado (207;, q.v. 

Rqiorted in tlje 1891 Bombay Censns Ileport as a form 
or rushtu ^66i; spuken in Ivhandesh. 

The bliiin name for Shangale. q.v. 

A form of Shungale. q.r. 

A (sroup of the Siamese-Chinese languages, inclnilimr 
. mmcbO lo-,_Lu b6i . Khiin (47), .Shan (19i, Ahom 
oL and Khamti ,.52 . Most of the languages of 

iict "■‘i'-'l* 'Vas'not snb- 

lect to the operations of this Snrvev. 
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Nfmbeb of 

Speakers. 

Where beam with in the ^ 

Lnra-triSTic Surtey. 

Langnage or Dialect 

Number in 
Classified i 

List. I 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According , 
to the ' 
Census of • 
1921. i 

Volume. 

I 

Part. ' 

Remarks. 

Page. 

Tai-Kliawng, Tai-Khe . 

i 

[ 

i 

... 


,,, ' Shaa names for Shan Tayok, q.v. See Khe. 

^ 'Ik © ^ 

Tai-Lcm 

j 

1 



... A Tai language reported in the 1921 Burma Census 

Report. Cf. Lem. 

Tai-Loi (1) 

1 

t 

... 


... . A form of Shan il9;, reported in the Burma Linguistic 

Survev as spoken by 20,991 people in the Slian States. 

Tai-Loi (^2) 


1 

... j 

... 


,A YIon-Klimer dialect akin to Wa (5) spoken in the 
Kengtfing Southern Shan State. 

Tai-Long 

! 

i 

18,074 ' 

... 


... The Shan (49) name for Slmn-gyi or ‘ Big Shan.^ See 

' Gazetteer of Upper Burma, I. i, 195. Cf. Tairong. 

Tai-Man 



... 


, The Shan name for Shan-B.ama, q.r. 

Tai-Nawng . 




- 

The Shan name for Intha (2681, q.r. 

Tai-No 





... The ShuD name for Shan-Tayok, q.v. See the next. 

Tai-Xoi 


i 



' Reported as ‘ Small Shan’ in the Burma Llngnistic 
Survey. In that Survey, Tai-No, as distinct from 
‘ Small Sljiin,’ is reported as spoken by 0,084 people 
in the Shan States. See fJazetteer of Tapper Burma, 
I, i, 195. 

Tai-On 

... 

: 

... 

... 

... ' Another spelling of ‘ Tai-Awn,* q.v. 

Xai-ronsr 

55 

150 

... j 

1 

1 

1 

11 

... 

64, 167. 215 (L.l A dialect of Khamtl '52;, spoken in Assam- The name 
; is the Kliumti form of Tai-Long, q.v. It is also 
called Tuning or Sham Tnrimg, 

Taiu . . . • 



III 

1 

613 .Another name for Digarn Jlishmi. See Jlishmi (126). 

fakankari . 



IX 

XI 

iii 

188 Another name for Par^dhl 699'. 

2 ' 

Takpl 

*' 1 



... 

1 A form of Bhotia of Tibet 58} spoken in Eastern 
Tibet. 

Taking . 

... 1 



... 

,,, , The Barmese name for Mon '3), q.v. 

T‘alaiEg-Kala«i • . 

... 



... 

A Karen language, reported in the 1921 Burma 
Census Report as spoken in Yamethiu. 

Talaing-Kajin 


• 


... 

... Another name for Pwo Karen ,35), q.v. 

Talok 




... 

See Tayok, 

Taman 

•:595 , . 

02 



Reported in the Burma Linguisric Survey as an nn- 
classed language iprobahly Kuki-Chin. spoken by 
1,350 ]ioii]ile in T’pper Chiudwin. 

Tauuing Bliolia 

• ■ ' 


III 

i 

189 Another uauio for Miirnd 11:' . q.v. 

Tamar • • • 





... Another name fur the preceding. 

Tamaria (Ij 



IV 

... 

94 : A form of Bhmnij ,17;, q.v. 

Tttuiuria '2,i ur PScU 
Pargania. 




V 


140, 146, ICC form of Eastern Magahi o51S , see Magalii, Easterr. 

laniil 

Tamil, Standanl 

2S5 

286 

15,272,856 

15,207,2.50 

18.779,577 

IV 

IV 

" 

■ 

286, 298, C40 (L.i A lanuniyue ot the Iiratida liroup of the Dravidian 
lana-uases. spoken in South-East and South Madras. 

28G. 298 

Tamir 




IV 


298 Another Spelling ot Tamil 285’, 

Tamln 




III 

ii 

193, 329, 331 ■ Auotiior name for Chingmeguti i 17L , q.v. 

Taiiinlian 


1 


IV 


7, cf. 278 A name used In Hodgson for the iluuda lanaruages 

Tamnria 




... 


Tlie same as Tamaria 

TauJa 

i 




A Madras name for Haujar'i 771', q.i 

Taneagsari . 

1 

t 




Said to he the same a.s Tavoyau ,270!, q.v. 

Tacgkbnl 

19S 

j 26,iXX) 

24,170 

Ill 

1 

- u 

1 

I 

431, 463. 480 (L.i A Naga-Ktki lanjnage, spoken in Manipur >tato 
Assam;. :!ud accordiuu to the Burma Linguistic 
Survey also by 5,5U0 peo]i!o in L'jiper Cliindwin. A 

1 corrected List ot Words ni'l be iuiitid in Addenda 

1 Majora, pji. 216ff. 

Tangklml Proper , 

1 199 

1 25,000 

24,170 

... 

i 

1 

1 ... 

1 The j.rincipal dialect of Tangkhnl il98), q.v. 

Tangsir or Kwiiipang . 

1 277o j 

... 

- 


j A Lolo-Mo--o languag ■ spoken in Putao (Burmi 
ockide the Census area. 

Tangntan 



Ill 

i 

14 An old name for Biiotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58‘ . 

Tao-liai 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 , ,, Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 

' tlio Pule Dialect of Palauug (4i, spoken by 3,571 

Iieo]i!e in Tawiipeng Northern Shan State. 

, i 


3 Y 2 
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b 

OB SpEAKBES.! 

WhBEE KBAIT WITH !>' THE | 
LryevisTW SrETEr. | 


Language or Dialect, 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

1 

According I 
to tbe 1 
Linguistic i 
Snrvey. | 

1 

According i 
to the 1 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

i 

Part. 

5 

Page. j 

Remaeks. 

Tapong 


... 




... 

Reported in the Bnrma Licgnistic Survey as an nn- 
classed language spoken by 5,600 people duclnding 
speakers also of Xgorn and Bwelkwa) in the Chin 
Hills. 

Tar .... 


... 


IV 


33 

Apparently a name used in Bonai State (Orissa) for 
Santali (.15). C/. Thar. 

Tarau 

... 




... 

... 

The language of a small Old Kuki clan in llanipiir 
State, it is closely allied to Lushei (224). 

Taren or Tareng . 

... 


... 

III 

iii 

382 

Another name for JIaingtha (260), g.r. 

Tarimuki or GliisadI 

676 

1,669 

... 

i IX 

; XI 

j 

ii 

325, 453, 461 

tL.). 

0 

A dialeot ot Gujarati (652) used by a wandering tribe 
of blacksmiths. 

Tarino or Chalgari 

350 

1 

i X 


112 

A form of tbe Sontli-Western Dialect (348; of Pashto 
(347 j spoken in Balncbistan. 

Taroi 

... 

... 

... 

III 


C13 

Another name for Digarn llishmi. See Misbmi (126;. 

Tarok 

... 


... 



... 

See Tayok. 

Tarn 



... 

... 

1 


A form of Kaienni (40), q.v. 

Tarn 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... The name by nbich tbe Tanngyo (267) people call 

I themselves. 

1 

Taskon 



... 

Ill 

iii 

107 

Another name for Slmnkla (216), j.r. 

Tasmabazi . 

... 

... 

... 

XI 

... 

121 

A form of Natl iS67). 

Tankte or Tante . 


... 


III 

iii 

73 

A llanipnr name for Siyin 1213), q.r. 

Tanngba 

... 



... 

... 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Snrvey as sn un- 
classed language spoken by 240 people'in Northern 
Ari.kan. 

Taangbln or Imigbln . 

... 


... 



... 

A giiost-naino of a non-existent langnage, founded on a 
misprint or mi-reading of the name ‘Tanng^n’ (36), 
q.v. 

Tanng-sin . ^ . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Snrvey as a nick- 
name given by Burmans to a variety of Chin spoken 
in the Magwe District. The number of speakers is 
said to be few. 

Taungtha 

255 


6,253 

m 

iii 

330, 360 (L.) 

A Southern Clan langnage of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Efurmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman 
languages. According to the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, it is spoken by 9,713 people in Pakokku 
District. The speakers call themselves ‘ Kong-tu.' 

Taangtbu . 


! 210,535 

1 

... 

... 

... 

P.eported in the Bnrma Linguistic .Survey ns a dialect 
of Karen '31;, spoken by 198,409 people in Tbuton, 
Amherst, Kartnni, tbe Sonthem than States, and 
tbe neighbourhood. 

Taungyo 

267 

1 22,532 

Ill 

iii 

3S0 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Snrvey as spoken 
iiy 26,884 people in lleiktila and the Sonthem than 
States. It is a dialect of Burmese. The speakers 
call themselves ‘ Tarn.’ 

Tante or Tankte . 


.•* ••• 

III 

iii 

73 

The Manipnr name for Siyin (213), q.r. 

Tavovan 

aro 


131,748 

in 

iii 

379 

A dialect of Burmese spoken in Amlierst, Tavov, and 
Mergui. It is closely connected with Intha' (268) 
g.r. ' 

Tawadi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in tlie 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of JIaratlii (iooi, spoken in Khandesh. Probably 
the same as Tadavi. q.v. See 1921 Report, App. B, 

Tawargarlu 



... 

... 

... 


Another spelling of TSwargarhi, i.e. Bhadanri (619), q.v. 

Tawbya Karen 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Reported in tlie Bnrma Lingnistic Snrvev as a form 
Karen (31), spoken by 6-46 people'in Toongoo 
District. “ 

'Tawhawng . 

205a 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A ferm of Kacl.in (203) spoken in Putao. 

Tawnguia 


... 

... 




Reported m tlie Barma Linguistic Snrvey as a form of 
Palauna (t) spoken by 224 people in the Northern 
than Mates. 

Tawtbu 

... 

... 





I.q. Taunglhu (.36), q.v. 

Tawyan . . . 



... 

in 

iii 

107 

A form of Shnnkla (216). 

Tayatig 

... 


... 


... 

A fo-m of Karenbsu (33), q.r. 
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! 

, Ntjmbbb op Spbakees 

1 

Whebe dealt with is the 
Lisouistic Sttbtet. 

I 

Language or Dialect. 

Number ii 
Classified 
List. 

1 

According 
to tbe 
j Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 

Volume 

1 

i 

j Part. 

i 

! 

Page. 

j Kemabks. 

1 

Taying 

... 



III 

1 

1 ’ 

613 

‘ Another name for Digarn Mishmi. See Mishmi (126). 

Tayok 


' ... 

1 

... 

... 

i — 

1 

1 

1 


^ A Burmese ^\ord for Chinese, also spelt Tarok and 

1 Talok. ty. Anya Tayok, Momyin Tayok, and Shan 

1 Tayok. 

T ehri or Gangapariya . 

813 

240,281 

i i 

... 

IX 

1 

IV 

280, 343, 355 (L.) 

! A form of the Garhwall Dialect (804) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Tehri Garhwal (U. P.). 

Tekari 


: ... 1 


... 


... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as 
a form of Marathi (455j spoken in Khandesh. 

Tolinga 




IV 

... 

576 

Another name for Telugu (319), q.v. 

Telugu 

319 

19,783,901 

23,601,492 

IV 


286, 576, 649 

(L.). 

A member of tlie Andhra Group of the Lravidian 
languages, spoken in Madras, the Nizam’s Dominions, 
and parts of Mysore, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar. 

Telugu, Standard . 

320 

119,735,840 

... 

IV 


286, 576 


Temulic 

... 

1 

... 




Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marathi (455}. 

Tenae 



1 

1 

III 

i 

573 

Another name for Aka (122). 

Tengima 

155 

26,900 

. 

III 

ii 

204, 205, 246 

(L.). 

A dialect of Angami Nagii i,lo4), spoken in the Naga 
Hills v-^ssam). 

Tengsa Niigi H) . 




III 

ii 

265, 290 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Ao (166). 

Tengsa Naga (2) . 

170 

... 


III 

ii 1 

193, 265, 290, 
294 (L.). 

A Central Naga language of the Naga Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken beyond the North-Eastern Frontier 
of Assam. 

Tenngu . . 


1 

' 

... 

IV 


576 

Anotlier spelling of Telugn ;319). 

Thado or Thado-pao 

207 

81,437 ; 

i 

i 

33,258 

III 

iii 

1 

2, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocab.), 
59, 88 (L.). 

A Northern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group 
of the Assam-Burmese Br.anch of tlie Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Manipur, the Naga Hills, 
Cachar, and Sylhet (Ass.irni. According to the 
Bnrma Linguistic Survey, it is also spoken by 5,030 
people in tlie Chin Hills and Upper Chindwin. 

Thai or Thaiy 

... 

... i 

i 

... 

II 

1 

i 

59 

Tlio Siamese form of the word ‘ Tai.’ In Burma spelt 
Htai. 

'fhak"ti . . • j 

465 

25,405 

I 

... 

VII ' 

i 

... 

61, 63, 109 

A form of tlie Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marutlii (455) spoken by Thaknrs of Kolaba and 


Thakori 

Thaksya 

Thall (.1) or Jatki 
Thali (2) . 

Thalll 

Thalochri 


432 I 769,210 

i 

733 I 480,900 | 


399, 406 


239, 240, 381, 

413 (L.). 

16, 109, 304 (L.) 


241, 280, 381, 
383, 393. 

177, 274, 280 


Tliamidi 

'XLa-Mo 

Tliangsa 


Nasik (Bombay). 

Eeported ir. tbe 1S91 Bombay Censns Eeport as a 
form of Gujarati (652). Not identified. 

.4n E.astern Pronominalized Himalayan l.mgnage of 
the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrmair 
Languages, spoken in Nepal. Its classification is 
doubtful. 

A dialect of Lahnda (415), spoken in the Thai, south, 
of the Salt Kange (Panjab;. 

A form of the Miirwari Dialect (713) of Rajasthani 
(712), spoken in the Thai of West ilarwar (Eaj- 
putana). 

Tlie name by which the Baoris (681) and SSsis (871) 
of the Paujab call themselves. 

Another name for the Thali Dialect (432) of Lahnda 
(415) spoken in Jhang. 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, mainly spoken in Nepal, but also found 
in Sikkim, Darjiling and the neighbourhood 
(Bengal;. 

j A name for Korava (2S7) used in Coorg. 

i A form of Wa (5) reported in the Burma Iiingnistic 
I Survey, where tlie name is spelt ‘ Hta-Mo,’ as spoken 
by 9,318 peojile in the Manglun East, Northern 
j Shan State. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, where the 
name is spelt ‘ Htangsa,’ as a form of Nung or 
Khunung i277a), q.r.. spoken by 1,500 people in the 
Pntao District. Probably tie same as Tangsir (277oi, 
q.v. 

.\nother name for Shin (213), q.i'. 
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NriiBEE or Speakees, 


Langaage or Dialect. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Thar 


Thar and Parkar, Guj- 
arati of. 

Thareli or Dhatki 


Tharoehl 

Tharu 


Thebfir ?kadd 

Theiuhaw 

Tliet. That, or Sak 


Thetta 

Tlieya or Tiyyar . 
Tliitaiik 

Tliocl’.ii 

Thukuiui 

Tliuliiiig 

Tiliiir.skad 

Tibetan 
Tibetan Uron|) 

Tiljctaii Laroa 


Tibcto-Buru.aii '’i;b- 
Fainiiv. 


J'iljptu-Ciiinese Pamnv . 


Tiheto-Himalayaii Branch 


Tigalar or Tiguiar 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dejllt with m the 
L rsouiSTic SrETBr. 


j Volume. ! Part. 


418 


528 


.512 


39,700 


2,300 


284 


171 


102 


614 


205,508 231,885 


1,980,307 11.959,011 


IV 


i IX 


VIII 


IX 

VI 

V 


III 


III 


III 

in 

lit 

III 

III 

m 

til 


1,984,512 12,885,346 


399,742 440,263 


IV 


PElIiEKS. 


Page. 


30 


326 


9, 10, 142 


311 


319 


121 


I A name frequently used in Eastern India as a general 
I designation for anv caste or tribal dialect. 

! 

j In Banknra (Bengalj and VIorbhanj (Oriss.a) it is 
! specifically used to indicate Santili tl5). Cf. Tar. 


I A dialect of 8iudhi i44o; spoken in the Sind-Eaj- 
pntana Desert. It is a mixture of IMarwiiil i713) aiid 
Siiidhi, and the Survey tignres fur it are included 
I under il.irwari. 

i Another name for the Kirni (827) spoken in Taroch. 

Tlie name of a wild tribe ot tlie Nepal Tarai, whicli 
nsaally speaks a broken form of the speech of its 
Ary.in neiglibonrs. 

(Thus, «e liase it used as a Nvnonym for Biinksa, a 
■ mongrel form uf Braj Bhakha (.592. spoken in 
, Naini T.tl (U. P.). 

i Tliaru Awadhi, a mongrel form of Awadlii (5.58) 

( spoken in Kheri (C. P.) , 


I 


) n 


I 


42, 44, 300, 311, '■ Tharu BUojpnri. a form of Bhojpuri (519 > spoken in 
329 (L.). ; Cliauipiran (Bihar and Orissa; and tlie north- 

east of the V. P. 

86,311 j Tliaru dlaitliili, a form of Jfalthili (507. spoken in 

the north of Puruea (Bihar and Orissa;, 

I 

430 


329 


HI I iii 


115 


.Anotlier name for Kananri '77,'. 

The Burmese pronunciation of ‘Chingpaw' f20L, q.t. 

PormeTy classed as ii Southern Cliin language of the 
I Knki-Chin Croup of the .\ssam-Bnrmese Branch of 
I the Tibeto-BnriiKin language-. According to the 
Burma Linguistic Survey, it is spoken by 4.51 people 
in Akyab. The Ceiisii- groups it as a member of tlie 
.8ak (Lull Gr.-up, and not as Kuki-Lliin. 

A forn, of Lai '219i, y./t 

Coorg names for .Malayalam g93.. 

Bopurced ill the Burma Linguistic Sur\e\ as a sub- 
di.alect of Taungthn (36i spoken in tlie Soutliern 
Slian States. t'f. Thank. 


I .. i 


I A toriii oi Bln'tia of Tibft 
. Tibet. 


•jo spiiken 111 Eastern 


ii 193, 265, 290 


343 (Mx-ah.i, 36S 


43u 


11 


1 1 


.ACemra! X.igJ linguuue ut 'iie .Viiaui Cmup ..r the 
A-S!iiii-llurmesi> Br.mch uf the Tibeto-Burnian 
languages, spoken betotij the North-Eastern i runtier 
uf Av'aiu. 

Au PrMtiijuiinulj/bJ liimalEivuii laiiL;ua''''0 uf 

the Tibet,.- Himalii Kill Branch uf the TiI.etu-Bunimii 
iaii:raaL''oi>, 'rpoken in A'epal. 


A local Jijiuie iur Kananri 
Tliobt'f •'^kaiid. 


cunnptiuii uj 


29& 


Auutlicr iiumc lor the Hjiuti;! uf Tibet .53’. 

A^^ruup uf the rihe1u-Hiinala\ uii Hraneh ui i] 

Tihetu- Bnririaii 

A name „.i,ietimcs uiMii to BhOtiii ut Tibet ur Tibeta 
(5S' 

A of the i iboto-Chino&e Tainilv of lar 

guagos. Must uf tlie language- beluiigiug b. it at 
sp..kon in Burma, and heiiee were not subiect to th 

operati'.ns of this Survey. 

■'’''‘^'->''‘‘>'‘>15“. Gie >iamese-C liine.se an 
the 1 ibetu-Bunaan, .Must uf tlie Laieguages uf th’ 
family belong to Burma, and hence were nut snbiei 
to tilt* uperatiull^ of this 3urvc\ . 

A Branch uf the Tilieto-Burman languages, spoke 
mainly m the .Sub-Himalaya. Jlanv'aic spoken i 
Nepal, a country which was not subject to the orert 
tions ot this 3iirvev. ^ 
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Xfmbek oe Speakees 

' Wheee deait with in thk 
Linguistic Scrvet. 

1 

1 

Language or Pialect. 

Xiiinber in 
Classiiiecl 
List, 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the , 

Census of 

1921. 

Part. 

Page. 

1 

llEMAKIvS. » 

Tikuliliarl - 


- 

... 

VI 


118 

i A name gi\ eu to the Awadln (55S) spoken hv |.iknl^* 
liars in the Cliaiiiparan Pi&trict (Bihar and Orissa)# 

Tilwancli 



. 




■' Keported iu the 1891 Bombay Census Eepoit ^ a 

1 form of Jlarfitlu i455; spoken in Poona. 

Tinan 



... 

III 

i 

467 

' Another name for IvanglCu (75), q.c. 

Tlnaull 

435 

0^-125 


VIII 

i 

241, 541, 570 

A form of tlie Hindku Dialect (4331 of Lalnul^ (415). 
spoken in the western part of Ha 2 ara Distjict ,N.- 
\V. Frontier Pro^inccC 

Tintekiya 

147 

1,400 


III 

ii 

96, 100 

A dialest of Kdch (142', spoken in HoulpaTa and the 

Garo Hills ^^Assam). 

Tinun 

•• 






Another spelling of Tinan, q.c. 

Tipur.i or ilrnng . 

151 

105,850 

163,720 

III 

ii 

2, 4, 109, 137 
(L.). 

A lantruaiie of the Bara Crronp of the Assam'Bnrmese 

Branch of the Tihcto-Barnian liinirn^iges, 'poken in 

Hill Tippevuh (.Bengali and the neighbonring British 

District', 

Tiralii 

3S9 



vin 

ii 

2 

.A, langnaa-e of the Kalriiiri-PaHmi 8i*-< Ivonp of the 

Katii- Hronp of the Dardic or Pisacha laiiouages 
'poken in Xigrahar (.Afghanistan). F' r an ac* uunt 
of the lai gu.yu'e, with a speciincu and vousl. :ilar\. sec 

Addenda Najora. pp. 265ff. 

Tir^hutiNa . . . ; 



... 

V 

ii 

13, 54 

.Another name for llaithill io07), 

rirgnli 



... 




Eep.irtcd in the 1891, 1901. and 1011 lion.l.ay Ctn-ii.s 
lieports as a dipsy langnasie spoken m Aliniednagar, 

Poona, 8holapur, and Sataja anil eCenhere. .^'ce 

1921 Keiiort, Appendix 9, p. where its existence 
is doubted. 

Tiriiari 


... 

... 


... 

... 

< The language of the Diver-bank.' Hence loed to indi- 
cate riparian dialects spoken along the (ranges or 

Junin i, lu::, : — 


562 

225,700 

... 

VI 


19, 132 

1 A form of the Ba.gheli Diairci i5o9i ot Kn'tcni Hindi 

1 (.io'i. spoken in Fatehpn.i, B.'.i.da, and Hamirpnr 

1 (.Ik P.i, on the .lamna. 


GO 

O 

CO 

40,000 


IX 

i 

82, 401, 409 

Tirii.In of Cawnpur (H. P.\ on tiie iiumje'. It is .T 

1 form of the Kiinauji Dialect ((j04' ot 'Western Hindi 
, (oSli. 

Titeiik 

... 






Eeporteil in the Bormti LIneni'tie Mini y ns a 'Ub- 
di.dect of Tanngthn iSOi s] oktu by I.lW people in 
tlie 8on( hern Shan Stute.s. ('/. Tiltauk. 

Tivii Bashii . • 







‘ Tshiud language.’ Ti.o a* .Mahl 501 

Tiy\ar 

... 




... 


Sec Tliovu. 

Tlantlang 

221 

4,925 


HI 

iil 

11.', 126 

A dtalcvr of Lai (219' spok. h in tl.t t iiiii Hill . It 
is ro]D»rtetl in tlie Bfunuu Linu" Survey under 

the mune of ‘ Kl'uui'-kl.ingd tl o niMnl.er of >]ioakers 
nut being stated. 

Tlongsai 



... 

III 

iii 

12C 

Another name for Laklii-r i22d‘, q.t. 

Toda 

303 

736 

063 

rv 


286 

A lunitnege of (ho DraMda ^ironp ot the Dra\ Mian 
languages, spoken iu the Xil;^iri Hil’s tMailra''!. 

To<lnva 

... 

... 


... 

... 


, Another name for Todei i203). 

Tongan 

... 

... 


... 



Keportal in 1 ho Burma Liugni>tif >nr\ey as a Natrii 
language si'ukt'U h\ 4,<A>U ]ieoplo iu Cpper Chiiidwin. 

Torawati 

743 

342,554 

... 

IX 

.. 

11 

31, 173 

A form of tko Central Kii'-tern Dialect i74Ui of Raja- 
sthani i712), spoken in .hupur State ' Kajpntnna), 

Tdru .... 



... 




The same as Tammyo (207\ q.v 

Tdrwalak 


*• 


VIII 

ii 

514 

Another nuin ' fur TorwillI i 109', q.i . 

Tdrwali or Torwalfik 

409 


... 

VIII 

ii 

3. 507, 514, 530 
iL.X 

A dialect of Kohi'tanl l-O" , spoken iu the Swat and 

Panjkui’a Kuhistaii'^. 

Totiga . . - . 


! 

... 




Titc namo of a ^ub-divisiou of I'r.lhinan^ of S(»uth 

Cuuani (Madras , who spoak Marfitlii i lo.'o. 

Tdto .... 

Ul 

3CKI 

) 

271 

HI 

1 

I 

1 

i 

178, ISO, 2;o, 
255 (L.) 

! 

.A Xon-Pr(nioniiuali/od Hiinalavan huii^naire of tlie 
Tihetn-hliinalayun Bniiuh of the Tiheto-Hurman 
lancunttO', -^pukon in the Baxa Suh-Div!<ion of .lalpai- 
guri 'Bengal . 

Tuung-Mrd 

... 

... 

... 

i - 

... 

! 

Another naiiie fer Mru 214,', J.e. 

Towar^rarhi . . 

... 


... 

TX 


' 531 ■ 

Another na ne L'T Bhndauil '(jly\ q. :. 

Tozlminu 


... 

... 

III 

1 

1 

i “ 

290 

Another nan-e for Yaihnmi <172,', q. ■ 
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Likotistic Slevet. 


1 

L I’curtge or Pialect. | 

, _ > I 

l^umber in 
Classified | 
List. ' 

1 

j 

According 
to tlie 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to tiie 
Census of 
1921. 

V olume. i 

j 

Part. 

1 

Page. 

Remarks. 

iriholi 

1 

... ! 

! 



1 

... 


Reported in tbe 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Bengali (529) spoken in Abmednagar. 

Tiinali 

' 

■ 


... 



... 

Reported in the Bombay Census Reports as a Gipsy 
language spoken in Kolaba, Sbolapur, Kbandesb, 
Abmednagar and elsewhere. Tbe speakers are reli- 
gious mendicants. From East Khandesh it is report- 
ed that their language is a mixture of Tamil (2S5) 
and Kanarese (296). See 1921 Bombay Census 
Report, App. B, p. vi. 

Tsangho 

... 



III 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 

Tsangpa c; Tsangla 

... 


... 

... 


... 

The same as Changlo, q.v. 

Tsi . . 




... 

... 

... 

Another name for Szi, q.v. 

Tsin-po 



... 

HI 

ii 

505 

Another name for Singpho (205), q.v. 

Tsoghami 




III 

ii 

204 

i Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 

Tsontsu 




. Ill 

1 

11 

193 

■ Another name for Lhota (169), q.v. 

Tsungumi . 

... 


! 

1 III 

j 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 

Tnda 

1 



i 

1 

1 

... 

Another spelling of Toda (303), q.v. 

Tiikai Hiee 



... 

: in 

1 

i “ 

424 

i • 

1 Apparently tlie same as Khoirao (188), q.v. 

Tulu, TuUiva, or Tu’..’ . 

302 

491,728 

! 592,325 

; IV 

1 

1 ... 

286 

; A language of the Dravida group of the Druvidian 
! languages, spoken in South Canara (Madras). 

Tuluku or Turaka 


... 

1 

1 

f 


I 


i The common Dratidiaii corruption of tlie word ‘Turk, 

1 Hence used in Madras as a synonym for Hindostan 

j (-^82^ 

Tunglilu 

... 

... 

1 

j ... 


i 

( ... 

1 


, Another spelling of Tannghlii, q.v. 

Tiiri or Tnriya 

21 

3,727 

; 11,932 

j 

IV 

1 

21, 28, 128 

; A dialect of Kherwiiri (14), spoken in the south of 
; Chota Nagjnir and the adjoining part of the C. P. 


'Inrung 

Tuwuiigi 

Twi-li-cliang 

Twi-sheep (,? Twi-sliip) | 

I 

! 

Ublieelii, Ublieji, or . 
Ubliekl. ! 

i 

i 

Ubbedi BoU . 

I 

Ucbalia or Uchlia . j 

tTchcblii . . 

Ucben . . 

ITchlia 

Tr(iaiT)uri . • 

ITjaini 
Ujania 
(J-Kbwombo 

Ularkhaadi 

Cndto 

Unz& . . 


VIII I 


XI I 


IX 

IX 

V 


163 


2,750 


III 


138, 360, 361, 
363. 


17 


4 

4 

224 


193, 235 


The same as Tairong (331, q.v. 

I 

' A form of Bliotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58) spoken in 
; the Eastern Himalaya. 

! A dialect of Cliinbok i'252), reported in the Burma 
I Linguistic Sur\-ey as spoken by 7,946 people in 
1 Yametbin. 

; A di.alect of tbinbon (254), reported in the Burma 
, Linguistic Survey as spoken by 986 people in 
' Pakokku. 

, Literally ' the Language of Up-tbe-Eiver,’ and hence 
used in Sind for the Siraiki Hindki (429), q.v., 
spoken in the north of that Tronnce. ’ ’ 

The same as Gujari 1 776). A name sometimes used in 
the Panjab, especially in Gujrat District. 

A corrupt Telugu (319) miied with Marathi (455) 
spoken in Poona and Satara ( Bombay ) by 'a tribe of 
pickpockets. Perhaps the same as Bhamti (856). 
At any rate, its speakers are called Bhnmtis. 

Another name for Maitanl (426). The name is taken 
from the Town of Uchchh or Ooch. 

I The name of a written character used for writino- 
; Tibeten (581. Sometimes incorrectly usod as a name 
1 tor that language. 

' Another spelling of Pchalia, q.v. 

\ Another name for Mewari (720', q.v. 

j Another name for Milvi (760), q.v. 

Another name for Sylhettia (548), q.v. 

' (58). apoken in 

I Central libet. ^ 

I 

Kepoited in 1921 Bomhxy Census Eeport as a dialect 
of Western Hindi (5S1) spoken m Nasik and Khju- 
desu. ^lCt identified. 

j Another spelling of Andro (279), q.v, 

A dialect of Rengma (162), spoken in the Naga Hills 
{Ass&m). ® 
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NrMBEB OP SpBAKBBS.l 


Language or Dialect. 


Upparakari 


Upper Sind Frontier, 
BaloeH of. 


Crali 

Urang 

Urao 

Urdu 

D riya, 

Urmnri 

Ur-pei 

Urndu 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


"WHEEB DBAiT WITH IN THS 

LiHeuisTic Sbbtey. 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


.Stifi i 125,5X0 


585 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Volume. 


X 


IV 

IV 

IX 


Part. 


Page. 




401, 435 (L.) 


406 

406 


A jorrupt form of Koiikani (^494) used in So^ 
Canara (Madras) by a tisbing caste. 

A form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Balochi /S61). 
It is also called the Jacobabad Snb-Diaieem ^ 'Iho 
Survey tigures also include those for Dery Ghazi 
Khan (Panjab). 

I The same as Knriimba i299j. Keally, the ^ 

tribe of Knrnmbas in the Nilgiri Hills (Mmra.'')- 

Another name for Kurukh (305). Th^ns-m© was 
retarned from Patna State (Ori&sa). 

Another nanie for Knrn^ (305). 


44,47 (meaning A form of the HindostanT Dialect (ojK) of Western 
of name), 116, Hindi (581). It is generally \vritfc» hi the Persian 
character, and is distinguished the free use of 
words borrowed from Persian or Aj»bic. 


134. 

367 


An incorrect spelling of Oriya (503.), 

Another spoiling of Ormuri (360), j.i*. 

Keported in the Burma Lingoiafec Survey as a dialect? 
of Chinbon (254), spoken by 443 people in Pa- 
kokkn. 

A Coorg spelling of Urdu i586), S-v- 


Utkall 

tJtrocbi 


Uttari or Utfcarkhandi . 

Vadaga, Vadugn, or 
Vatuka. 

Vadari (1) . 

Vadari (2) . 

Vad^val 


1 i 

325 ! 27,099 - 

I 

I 

I 

473 I 3,500 


367 


' Anotlicr name fur Oriya (502), 

I 

I ilentioiied in the 1891 X’.-W. F. Census Eeport as the 
) name of the dialect of Tarboch i,Panjab Hill State). 

I Tlie same a. Kirni (,827), J.r. 

! A name for Auadhi (558) nswl in Hewa. 

i 

! A Tamil name for Telugu ^319) Cf. Waruga, 


XI 

IV 

XI 

VII 


17 I Aiiotlier name for Bbamta. Cf. Bliamti (^856). 

577, 607 i A dialect of Telugu (319'. Widely spoken by wander- 

1 I insr tribes in Central and Western India. By some 

j considered a Gipsy language. Cf. Vadia. 

2, 65, 130, 144 I A form of tlie Konkaii Standard Dialect (,457) of 
1 Jlar.ltbi (4.‘5), spoken by I'lidvajs of the coast parts 
of Tliana District ( Bombay I. 


VaddI 

Vadodari 

Vadra 


Vadugn 

Vagdi or Vagfi 

Vaglidi, Vagrl 
VagbirkI 


Vagurl 





I 

IX I ii i 409 

I i 


IV 



) 


Vaipbei 


219 I 


2,882 


A Wadra. mb-spell;ii:i of Oriya (502). 

A dialect of Gujarati .(’.'d' spoken in Baroda. 

A Gijisy laiiguaire 1 e]M>i'ted in tlie 1S91 Bombay Cen- 
sus i;e[iort as spoken in Kanara. Probably the same 
' as I'adari (2 ' . 325 '. 

A Tamil name for Telugu i319i. .8ee \ adaga. 

' See Biigrior Vasili. Also -pelt VaglidT or Wiighru 

AKo another -polliiu: of M ag'’di (706), q.t'. 

; ^ee tie preaediiio. 

Reported in 1921 Boni!ia\ Census lieport. Appendix B; 
P. 'i. as spoken in 8ukknr. It is classed as Sindhi, 

' llo), hut Mr. btdcwick adds that it was most likely 
returned by members of the Viigliri ca-te, who pro- 
bhbly -peak bujaratl. 

' A Gips\ lunirnairo reported in tbo 1891 Bombay 
' Census Kepoit. ProlmldN tlie same as BagrT or Vagdi, 
?.!•. 

All old Kuki laiionaue of the Knki-Cbiii Group of the 
■ Assam-Biiriafse Brandi of tbe Tibeto-Burmaii lan- 
guages. It is not dealt with in this Survey, and 
' -s not mentioned in tbo Burma Linguistic 8nn-ey. 


Valavdi 


Valvandi 


Vangche 


Vani 


Reported in the 1P21 Baroda Census Eeport as a form 
of Chodb'ri (6S4i. 

Reported in the 1891 Bomhay Census Eeport as a 
form of Gujarati (652). Not identified. 

8aid to I.e a Koki-Chin language of the Lnshai Hills 

I^Assaiii'. Not identified. 

Another name fur Marwari 
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Volivka 


Vrash 


Vaite 




NrllBEE OF Speakees. 

Wheeb dealt with nr the 
L isansTic Scetev. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part, i 

Page. 

Kemaeks. 




• 



.. 

Another spoiling of Laniuri (771), q.v. 

Vartyal . . 







A Bhil language (b77) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Keport as spoken in Khandesh. Xot identi- 
fied. 

Varhai or Berarl • 

477 

2,084,023 

... i vn ^ 

1 


1, 217, 248, 393 

, 

A form of the Berar Dialect (476) of Marathi (455) 
spoken in Berar. 

Varll 

472 

92,000 

Nil 
i IX 

! 

iii 

2, 65, 130, 141 

95, 108,151, 157 

1 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455', spoken in Thana and Khandesh 
(Bombay'. 

Varodi 



... .. 

. 

' 


... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. Pro- 
bably a mi'-spelliijg of Varhadi, q.i\ 

Vasal 




; 

1 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Keport as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. 

Vasava 




I 

1 ... 

1 



Xame of a tract in Xorth-Wtst Khandesh, and of the 
Bhil dialect spoken there, 'ibe latter is Dehawall 
(6S5) q.v. See 1921 Bombay Census Keport, App. B, 
p. vi. 

Vatezbuttu . 



... 



Another name for Malayalam (293). It is properly 
the name of the ancient alphabet of the language. 

Vatuka . • . 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A Tamil name for Telugo (319). See Vadaga. 

Vayu or Hayu 

106 


' HI 

1 

i 

178, 276, 382 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan language of 
tlie Tibeto-Himala\an Branch of the Tibeto- 
Bnrman languages. Spoken in Xepal. 

Veron . . 


... 

1 

! VIII 

' 

ii 

2,59 

Another name for Wasi-veri (381;, q.v. 

Vhdrasai . 

672 

10,150 

IX 

, 

ii 

436 

A dialect of Gujarati i6e')2). It is a caste-language of 
Bolirfi^, and is aLo called Boiiarl. 

VicLoli 

146 

1,375,686 

VIII 

i 

9, 14 (Grammar), 
96, 214 fL.). 

Tlie >tandard dialect of Sindhi 1 145), spoken in the 
country round Hyderabad (Sind;. 

Vilayatl . • 



... 



A name sometimes used for PashtO (337;, q.v. 

Vitilima, Vitolla . 

.. 



1 ... 



See Kotvall. 

Vodda or Voddar . 



1 

•• 

... 

... 

Another name for Odkl (868), q.r. 


Repoitediii tlie 1921 Hombay Census Report as a Bhil 
dialect spoken in West Khandesh, 

Kej)orted in the 1891 Bombay Census Kepm-t as a form 
of ‘ Hindi ’ spoken in Tliana. Probably a corruption 
of ‘Braj See Braj Bhiikba. 

A form of Paite i21oi spoken in tlie Cliin Hills. 


Wa or La . 

o 

1 

1 

13,648 ... 1 

1 j 

' i 



Alangnageof tlie Palaung-AVa (Ironp of the MOn-Kliiuer 
Branch ot the Au'«tro-A'-iatic languages. It reported 
in the Burma Lingui'.tic Survey to he spoken by 
38,721 peo])le in the Shan States. It i- not dealt 
with in thi" Survey. 

Wadarl, Wadarl, or Bederi 

... 


1 



\ arious ^pellings ot the name Vadarl i2) '325), q.v. 

Wadwal 






Another spelling of \'rid'\al i473;, q.i\ 

"Wag^di . . 

706 

525,37-, 

IX 

iii 

6, 38 

A dialect of IJliili '67/ ^pokell in Mewar (Rajputana) 
and the adjoining conntrv. AKo ^polt Bagarl, VaoJT, 
or \’agri. 

Waghri 





... 

See I'ligdi. 

Wai-ala. . . • 

i 

380 


' VIII ' 

ii 

2, 29, 45. 112 
(L... 

A language ,if tlie Killir Group ot tbeDardic or Pisiicba 
l.iiiguiiges ,pokeii in the vuIIon of the Waigal River in 
KaUristaii. Al^o called Wai-galT or Wai. 

Wai-galT 






See IVai-al.T. 

Wakhl - - • ^ 

370 


X , 


455, 457, 532 

iL.l. 

A language of the aalcliah .'^nb-Gronp of the Eastern 
Group of the Eraiiiau Uiigiii ges. Spoken in Wakhaii. 

Waling • • *1 

95 


III 

1 


•342 (Vocab.j, 357 

A dialect of Khamhu i87,). spoken in Xepal. 

Walvl 



IX 

j 

iii 

lOS 

A form ot HhTH i077i spoken in Baroila. Prubablv a 
form of Rani Bhil >703;. ^ 

Wanang 

146 

l.lOO , 

Id ; 

ii 

96 

A dialect ot K.Tch il42},,poken in the Garo HiUs 
(A'^am;. 

Wanjarl . . 



I\ i 

iii 

25.5, 261 

Another name for Baiijjri i771', used in Berar. 
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1 Ntimbek or Speakers 

Where dealt 'with in the 
L mauisTic Survey. 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

} 

Acsording 
! to the 

1 Linguistic 
! Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part, 

Page. 

War . . . . 

1 

12 

7,000 


II 


4, 30, 39 (L.) 

Warhadi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Warli 

... 



YU 


141 


‘ 



IX 

iii 

95, 108, 151, 157 

War^ikwar or Biltum 
of Y'asin. 

852 



VIII 

ii 

559 

Waruga . . 




IV 


377 

Wasi-veri or Veron 

381 

1 

... 

VIII 

! ii 
i 

1 

2, 10 (L.), 29, 
59,112 (L,). 

Wat’ao-Khum 

277a! 

40 

... 

1 


Waziri . , 

353 

t 

1 ... 

1 


X 


91, 113 iL.) 

We-Kut ... 




... 

... 


Welam 


i 


... 

... 


Welaung . . . 

251 

, 


Ill 

! iii 

1 

3, 329 

1 

Western Balochi . 

362 

1 

324,899 


X 

j 

329, 336 (Gram- 
mar), 364 (speoi- 
mens), 434 

(L.). 

Western Hindi 

581 

38,013,928 

96,714,369 

(41,210,916) 

IX 


■xhi, 1, 47 (mean- 
ing of name). 

Western Naga 

... 

68,930 

88,264 

III 

ii 

193, 203 ! 

Western Pahari . 

814 

853, 16S 

1,633,915 

IX 

1 

xiii 





IX 

iv 

1, 373, 376 (com- , 
pared with 

other lan- 

guages). 

Western Panjabi . 




VIII 

i 

233, etc. 

Western Pashai 

387 

... 


VIII 

ii 

89, 113 (,L.; 

'Western Pronominalized 
languages. 


27,093 

22,733 

III 


427 

Wewa or Wewaw 

41o 

... 

256 

... 

... 

1 

Whench 

... 



Ill 

iii 

107 ! 

1 

White Karen 


... 


... 



■RTiite lliao 




... 



Y'abaing . . , ' 

... 

... 


Ill 

iii 

379 

Yahein . . 

... 


... 

III 

iii 

379 

Yachumi 

1 

172 

... 


III 

ii 

193, 263, 290, 
295 (L.). 

Yagiinobi 


... 

... 

X 

... 

1 

455 1 

Tahow . . , 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

1 

109 


Remakes 


A dialect of Kliasi fS'i, spoken in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills ^Assaiii;. 

Another spelling of Varhadi (477), q.v. 

Another spelling of Varli (472), q.v. 


I 


A dialect of Bnriishaski fSoO), spoken in i’aain. 

A German name for Telngu i319i, q.r. Cf. Vadaga. 

A language of the Kafir Group of the Dardic or Pis'aclia 
languages, spoken in Kafiristan. 

A Lolo-JIos'o language spoken in iijitbyina (Burma). 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337 i, spoken in Waziristan lAfghanistan) and the 
neighhourhooel. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as prohably 
only an alternative name for Tai-Loi (2), q.i'. 

Reporteil in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a Naga 
language, spoken by 1,000 people in Uj)per Chindwin. 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group 
of the .Cssani-Bunneso Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is referred to in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, p, 51, as not reported since 1901. 

.4 dialect of Baluchi ‘Still spoken in Western Baluchistan 
and in Persian Balucl istan. There are also some 
speakers in Karachi 'Sind), 


A language of the Central Groupi of the Inner Suh- 
Brancli of the Iiulo- Aryan laugnages, spoken in the 
western end of tljo Gangetic Valley and the neigh- 
bourhood. Regarding the Census figures, see Ko. 681, 

A Suh-Group of the Naga Group of the Assam- 
Burmese Brandi of the Tiheto-Burmau languages, 
mainly spoken in the Naga Hills ‘Assam''. 

A language of the Pahari Groiiji of the Inner Sub- 
Branch of the lndo-.i\ryan languages, spoken in the 
Hills of the N'irtb-East Piinjah. The Census figures 
are excessh e. 


Another name for Lahnda ‘415 . 
A dialect of Pashai 3''.') , q.v. 


A Sub-Group of tho Pronominalizcd Himalayan Group 
of the Tiheto-IIimalaN an Branch of the Tiheto- 
Bnrnian langu.igcs, spoken in the Western Siih-Hlina- 
lava. 


A form of 8gaw Karen ‘34'i, spioken in Tavoy and 
Karenni ^BurniaV 


'ee Pe Jliao. 

Another spelling of Yabein. q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of Eiiruifse (2d5L spoken by 300 people in Pegu. 
Also sometimes spielt Y'abaing, Zabein. or Labein. 
It has nose apparently dropped ont of use. 


Assani-Bnnuese Branch of the Tiheto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken beyond tho north-eastein frontier 
of A.ssam. 


Eranian languages, spoken in Zarafshan. Not dealt 
■nlth in this ^ul■^o\ . 

Another name for Zahao (218), q.i'. 


3 z 2 
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Number in 


Yetun 

Yblgbu 
Yin or Rians' 

Yinbaw 


Wheee dealt with is the 
Lisguistic Suevet. 


Language or Dialect. | 

! 

Classified 

List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to tlie 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page 

'r 

fakaing . 






Yakba 

86 

1,250 

1,087 

Ill 

i 

178, 275, 

Y’ ailing 

... 


... 



Yam-I.'.ng . 


... 

... 


... 

Tanadi . , 

1 

... 


... 

... 

Y'anbye . 

272 

! 

250.018 

i 

... 


... 

Y'ang .... 

7a 

1,197 



... 

Yang-kaw-leng . 


i 

... 

... 


Y’anglam 

G 

12,853 

... 

... 

... 

Yangsek . . . 


... • . . 



... 

Y’angtalai ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Y'ang-YVan-Kun . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Y'anyet 

... 

... 


■■■ 

... 

Y'ao . . . . 

42 


197 

Ill 

ill 

CO 

Yaw . . . . 

■172a 


o 

... 

••• 

... 

Yawdwin 


! 

Ill 

ill 

329, 360 (1 

Y'awyin 


... i .. 

■ 

III 

ii 

502 

Y'eiubaw 




... 


Y'e-jen 

• • ' 

. . 

III 

ii 

500 

Y’ema or Jema 

186 

1 ! 

HI 

ii 

411 

Y’emsbong . 


1 

1 

1 ' ■ i 

III 

ii 

290 

Terava 

295 

! 1 

1 2,587 j 

1 

lY' 


348 

Y'erukala . 

288 

55.11 r, 

i 

IV 


299, 318 



i 

i 

XI 

... 

1 . 

Y'eslikuu 


i 

Till 

ii 

551 


Reuaeks. 


518 


38 


1,187 


5 3C2 


The Burmese name fnr Arakanese (2C6), q.v. 

An Eastern Pronoininalized Himalayan language of 
' the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Darjiling (Bengal) and the 
upper valleys of Nepal. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of iSliandu spoken by 6UO people in North Arakan. 
Shandu is another name for Chin. 

' Anotlier name for the Shang-Yang-Lam dialect of Yin 
or Riang, q.t. 

A form of Telugn (319) spoken by Yanadis. It is 
I described a^ Telugn with a drawling pronunciation of 
I the long vowels. 

A form of Arakanese (266), spoken in Kjankpyu and 
Akyab. The Burmese pu'onnnciation of'Ramre, ’ 
q. V. 

See Yin. 

See Yanglam. 

A Pal.inngAVa language spoken in the Shan States. 
Also called K.arennet, Y’ang-wan-kun, or Y'ang-kaw- 
leng. 

The same as Riang-leng, q.r. 

See Y’intalai. 

See Yanglam. 

, Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an 
nmlus'Od language .spoken bv 5, -100 people in the 
Chin Hills. 

, This language belongs, with Miao i43),toa group of 
languages spoken in Indo-Cliina, and tentatively 
■ -named the ' Man Languages.’ According to the 
' Burma Linguistic Survey it is sijokeii by 2U3 people 
' in the Kengtung Southern Shan State. 

! A dialect of Burmese spoken, according to tlie Burma 
j Lingni.stic Survey , ))y 2-1,351 people in Pakokkn, 
j Loner Cbindnin, and the neighbonrhood. 

i Probably a form of Cliinbok (252) . According to the 
, Bnrma Linguistic Survey, it is spoken in the Chin 
I Hills. 

Another name for Lisu or Lis'aw i275j, q.r. Tliis is 
the name by winch the speakers call tiieiuselv es. 

The same as Y'inbaw (38), q.r. 

A Chinese name for Kachin i203), q.r. 

A dialect <if Emiico il83i, spoken in the Na^a Hills 
and North Cachar i Assam). 

Another name for Y'acliumi il72), q.r. 

A dialect of Malayalani 293), spoken in Coorg. 


A dialect of Tamil <28.7 , probably the same as Korava 
i2&7|. The Survey figure, include those for Korava. 

A name for Burnsjia.kl \S50i used by the jieople of 
Nag, IT. 

Reported in the Burma Liiio-ni.tic Suiney as an un- 
classed langna-e sp„ken by 4.6U0 ],eo]de (including 
■speakers of unspecified dialects, in tie Chin HilU. 
Probably the same as Yotun, q. i . 

Incorrect for Y'udgh.i i378), q.r. 

Reported in tiie Burma Linguistic Snnev as a 
3I0n-Khmdr language. si)oken liy 27,699 iieonle in the 
Southern Shan States. ( f. tliis Survey, Vol. 11 
ji. 1, a here the language is called Rian^. Jn the 
Census of 1921 It is entered as ‘ Y'ang.’ 


Reported in the Burma Linguistie Sur^ ev as a dialect of 
Karen 1 31 !,. spoken by 2,3tlpeonle in Karenni and 
the ifoutliern Sbau i?tates. 
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Numbee of Speakers 

Where dealt with ix the 
! Lixghistic Shrtet. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
j Linguistic 

1 Survey. 

According ' 

to the , ,T , 
r\ « V olume. 

Census ot . 

1921. 

t 

1 

I 

1 Part. 

Page. 

Eemaeks. 

Tindn 

253 


105 

Ill 

iii 

3, 329 

A Southern Chin language of the Knki-Chin Group o., 
the Assair.-Burme^e Branch of the Tibeto-Burm^ 
language's, reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey 
as spoken by 4,508 people in Pakdkkn. / 

Yintalai or Yangtalai 



... 


... 


A form of Karenni (^0), q. v, f 

To or Zo . 

223a 

5,449 


... 

... 

See Zo. f 

Yodaya Shan 

... 



... 



The Burmese name for Siamese (15). / 

Yokwa . • 

222 

2,675 

212 

Ill 

iii 

115 

A dialect of Lai '219;. Beported in th^ Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken in the Chin^ills, the 
number of speakers not beinp* -stated. / 

Yotun . • • 

259i 

5,109 



... 

A Kuki*chin language spoken in the Chin See 

Yetnn. t 

i 

Yoya 

20oa 





A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Pnta^ 

Yudg^a 

378 



X 

... 

3, 1, 455, 456, 
518,533 (L.). 

A dialect of Munjam *377), spoken jfn tlic Lutkho 
Valiev of Xurth Chitral. S 

/ 

Yun 





! - 

. 


Keported in the Burma Linguis^fc f.'nr\-ey as an 
alternative name for Annainese. Hitherto Annamese 
has been classed as a language -tf the JIOn-Kbmer 
Branch ot tlie Anstro-Asiatio lnhgnages, bm, vbe 
latest researches sbo>v that its basigis some language of 
tlie Tai Group of tlio Siiainese-Chinese languages. In 
the Census of 1921 it is said to be s form of Lao (44), 
q. c. 

yiinnaneBe 



55,610 

... 



The Chinese dialect s}>oken in Yunnan. In Burma, 
spoken mostly in the Shan States. C/. Anya Tayok, 
Khe-long. and Momyiu Tayok. oee also Tayok. 

Yiisnfzai Pashto . 

311 

... 

■ 

X 

... 

31 

A form of tlie X'oi-th-Kastem Dialect i33S) of Pa&^to 
|337' , «pi)ken in the north-east of Peshawar Dis- 
trict (Panjahj. 

Zabein , . 



... 


... , 


The same as Yabeii:, q. v. 

Zahao or Yahow . 

218 

2,000 

10,0-15 j 

i 

III 

iii 

107, 109 

A dialect of Slainkla i216). In the Burma Linguis- 
tic Purvey, reported as a dialect of Lai (219) spoken 
in the Cliin Hills, the number of speakers not being 
stated. 

Zanskari 

... 

i 

1 

... j 

... 


... 

A dialect of BliGtia f57) ?])ok6n in Western Tibet, 
Probably akin to Bhotiii of Purik (60), 

Zao . . . 1 


... 

1 

1 

Ill 

iii 

120 

The Chin name for Lakher .223). 

Zarein 

... 

... 1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

See Zayein, 

Zarsrari . 



... 

xt 


7. 10 

An Indian '(.•b- mliiuN ‘c urgot. 

ZarpI 

... 





... 

An incorrect speiliug of Dz.lrpT ',480'', q.v. 

i 

Zavein 

! 

1 

11 

i 

3.911 




Reported in the Burma Lin?ni>tic Survey as a dialect 
»)f Karon 31), spoken by i,15l people in the Southern 
Slian ■''tates. a}.<o s])elt Zarein. 

ZubakI • • 

376 

i 

1 

X 


I, 155, ISO, 533 
iL.'. 

A duib t’t of l^ka^imT 373', ''])oken in the country 
round ZeJjak. 

Zend . . . ; 

... 


... 

X 


9 

Anoti.er name -oineliine' usod for the Avista language. 

Zhimomi 

IGl 

1 


III 

ii 

OO-") 

A <lialect of >t*ma '159'. spoken in the Naga Hills 
Assam I. 

Zo or Yo 

223a 

j 

5,449 

III 

iii 

109, 115. 120 

A Common name for the tribes of the Chin Hills 
'Bnruuii. In the Burma TdnL''tU'>tic Mirvev. a 
hmguage called Vo i" re]>orted as a Kuki-v^hiu 
I'^nguacrn spoken liy l.5»M) people in the Chin Hills. 

^0 also in the Ceasns, with 5.4i9 >peakers. 

Zaniji 


! 


III 

ii 

j 

‘^notl 3r name for c'hnr.t'li T07‘, q.r. 
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